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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

The  projector  and  compiler  of  this  work,  while  examining  many  years  since 
"  Histories  of  Religions,"  and  hearing  numerous  complaints  by  ministers  and  lay 
members  of  different  denominations,  that  such  books  had  unjustly  represented  their 
religion,  was  forcibly  impressed,  that  a  work  like  the  one  now  offered  to  the  public, 
was  desirable  and  much  needed ;  he  then  coifccived  the  plan  of  obtaining  the  history 
of  each  denomination  from  the  pen  of  some  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ministers 
or  professors ;  thus  afibrding  each  sect  the  opportunity  of  giving  its  own  history — • 
considering  that  a  work  thus  prepared  must  be  entirely  free  from  the  faults  of  mis- 
representation, so  generally  brought  against  books  of  this  character. 

To  supply  this  desideratum,  and  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  religious 
denominations  in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  present  to  the  public  a  book,  as  free 
as  possible  from  all  grounds  of  complaint,  the  projector,  two  years  ago,  made  appli* 
cation  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  divines  and  lay  members  of  different  denomina- 
tions, for  their  views  of  such  a  work,  receiving  in  all  cases  their  approbation,  and 
many  at  once  consenting  to  aid,  by  writing  or  procuring  the  necessary  articles. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  contributors  to  this  work 
— they  are  too  favorably  known  to  their  own  sects  to  need  it,  and  their  names  accom- 
panying each  article,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  justice  has  been  done  to  all,  so  far 
as  the  projector  was  enabled  to  attain  it. 

It  is  presumed,  that  no  writer  in  this  work  can  have  had  any  motive  to  wilfully 
misrepresent  the  doctrine  of  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  it  is  admit- 
ted, that  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  bias,  natural  to  many,  to  present  the 
"Beauties  of  his  own  Faith"  in  glowing  colors ;  and  where  this  may  appear  to  have 
been  attempted,  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  make  all  due  allowance. 

In  the  history,  and  especially  in  the  creed  of  the  difl^rent  denominations,  the  unpre- 
judiced reader  has  a  subject  for  candid  investigation,  and  will  bo  able  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  authentic  data.  Though  truth  and  error  may  be  commingled, 
Btill  the  lover  of  free  inquiry  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
many  opinions  are  presented  which  cannot  be  maintained  by  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;" 
but  as  the  projector  has  done  his  part  in  giving  each  sect  an  opportunity  of  taking  its 
own  story,  and  in  its  own  way,  he  thus  leaves  it  to  a  liberal  and  discerning  public. 

Lasoaitib,  Pa.,  April,  1844. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


SECOND  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 


Tm  new  and  itereotjrpe  edition  ctibe  •*  Hwronr  of  all  DiNOMiirATioini  »  m 
VnnED  Statu,*'  is  mndi  improved,  and  on  eeyeral  accoanta  yaady  superior  to  die 
fanner  edition.    It  is  so<— 

I.  BeeauMt  U  eonidnM  muck  addUUmai  and  improved  reading  matter. 

I    Four  artidea,  in  the  ibrmer  edition,  hare  been  thrown  ont,  and  new^ones  snbsti- 
Med,vii.:  die  Baptist,  the  Episoopal,  the  Cumbbrland  PaxsnTTBRUif,  and  the 
AsnomiT  artides.    These,  it  is  believed,  are  all  much  improved,  and  fiur  superior 
.tothefafmeroDes. 

Eight  new  and  additional  articles  are  inserted,  viz.:  the  Biblb  CHUsnAir,  the  Old- 
BnooL  Baptist,  the  Fwmm  Commusion  Baptist,  the  Six  Puncipli  Baptist,  die 
Kiraoan  PussmRiAN  or  Covxnamtoi,  the  Rnrxn  Brxthrxn,  and  two  Apmoait 
bnooPAL  Mbthodist  articles. 

Sereiai  other  articles,  alsc^  have  been  very  much  improved  and  enlarged ;  such  as 
Ae  GitxAir  Sbvknth  Day  Baptist,  the  Christian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Evangbli- 
CAL,  the  Nbw  Jerusaleji,  the  Shaker  or  Unfted  Societt  op  Believers,  and  the 
article  on  the  Church  op  God;  so  that  this  new  edition  possesses  claims  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  former,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  work.  But,  besides  these 
improremeniB,  it  possesses  superior  claims, — 

II.  Because  it  is  embellished  with  twenty-four  splendid  Portraits  cf  distinguished 
men  m  the  different  denominations. 

In  our  prospectus  of  the  work,  we  promised  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  portraits, 
Imt  we  have  added  several  more  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  the  whole  number 
now  amounlB  to  twenty-four.  They  are  drawn  by  Messrs.  Wagner  &  McGuioan, 
Lithographers,  No.  116,  Chesnut^treet,  Philadelphia,  whose  reputation  as  Artists, 
studs  second  to  none  on  the  American  continent.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  per- 

Ixnu  whose  portraiiB  will  be  found  in  the  work,  connected  with  or  accompanying  the 
Kveial  articles  specified,  to  wit: 
Martin  Luther,  Lutheran  Article,  page  320 ;  John  Calvin,  Presbyterian  Article, 
page  459;  Ulrich  Swingli,  Germ^  Reformed  Article,  page  298;  Menno  Simon, 
Menonite  Article,  page  406;  Nicholas  Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  Moravian  Arti- 
cle, page  350;  George  Fox,  Friends  Article,  page  279;  Emanuel  Swedenboro, 
New  Jerusalem  Article,  page  421 ;  Roger  Williams,  Baptist  Article,  page  42;  John* 
WssLET,  Methodist  Article,  page  358;  William  Whtib,  Episcopalian  Article,  page 
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236;  John  Henry  Liyinoston,  Dutch  Reformed  Article,  page  205;  Wiluai 
Ottbrbkin,  United  Brethren  Article,  page  560 ;  John  M.  Mason,  Associate  Reformed 
Article,  page  24 ;  Finis  Ewino,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Article,  page  499 ;  Jacob 
Albright,  Evangelical  Article,  page  275 ;  David  Marks,  Freewill  Baptist  Article, 
page  74;  David  Millard,  Christian  Article,  page  164;  Elias  Hicks,  Hicksite 
Quaker  Article,  page  290;  Alexander  Campbell,  Disciples  Article,  page  223; 
William  Miller,  Advent  Article,  page  37 ;  Richard  Allen,  African  Methodist  Arti- 
cle, page  396 ;  Christopher  Bush,  African  Methodist  Article,  page  399 ;  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  Roman  Catholic  Article,  page  131 ;  and  John  Winebrenner,  Article  on  the 
Church  of  God,  page  170. 

Again,  this  second  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  first, — 

HI.  Because  the  articles  are  somewhat  better  arranged,  and  a  very  useful  and 
convenient  Analytical  Index,  and  Synoptical  View  of  each  article,  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

By  means  of  this  Index  and  Synopsis,  any  leading  and  distinguishing  point  in  the 
History,  Faith  or  Practice  of  any  and  all  the  denominations,  may  be  easily  traced  and 
ascertained.  This,  of  course,  will  he,  for  many  persons  and  purposes,  of  great  utility 
and  advantage. 

The  reader  will  likewise  find  a  very  interesting  Introduction,  in  which  short 
accounts  are  given,  of  various  associations  and  sects,  some  of  which  have  become 
extinct,  others  scattered  in  different  places  throughout  the  country,  without  any  regu- 
lar organization,  and  others  limited  to  certain  particular  places.  The  publisher, 
therefore,  claims  for  this  worlc,  the  merit  of  a  full  and  complete  "  History  of  all  the 
Religious  Denominations,  which  have  been,  and  which  now  are  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America." 

Besides  all  this,  he  may  add,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  greatly  reduced 
prices — such  prices  as  will  put  it  in  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  regular  retail  price  of  the  common  edition,  in  plain  leather  or  cloth  binding, 
is  tl.75  per  copy;  little  over  half  the  price  of  the  first  edition. 

The  retail  price  of  the  portrait  edition,  in  extra  gilt  (leather  or  cloth)  binding,  is 
^■fe,  and  the  embossed  super-extra  gilt,  $3.00  per  copy. 

These  are  the  uniform,  regular  and  established  retail  prices,  at  which  agents  and 
booksellers  throughout  the  United  States  are  required  to  sell.  Those  who  deviate 
from  these  prices,  either  way,  the  present  editor  and  publisher  is  not  disposed  to  deal 
with  at  all.  Hence,  let  all  persons  who  engage  in  the  sale  of  this  work,  take  notice 
that  they  are  rigidly  restricted  to  these  fixed  and  uniform  prices. 

In  fine,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert,  that  this  work  will  be  found  to  give  more  general, 
accurate  and  satisfactory  information,  touching  the  Rise  and  Progress,  Faith  and 
Practice,  Localities  and  Statistics,  of  the  several  denominations  in  the  United  States, 
than  any  otner  work  now  extant.  This  fact  has  been  freely  acknowledged  by  the 
Jhmurican  Press,  and  other  eminent  men,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Recommendations 
and  opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  few  last  pages  of  this  work.  Vide  pages  599, 
and  600. 

J.  WINEBRENNER. 

Harruburo,  Jan.  20th,  1848. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tbb  Editor  of  this  work  deems  it  appro- 
priate, by  way  of  introdaction,  to  notice  some 
sects  that  formerly  existed  in  the  United 
States,  and,  also,  to  give  a  passing  notice  of 
others  still  in  existence,  whose  hStory  is  not 
embraced  in  the  history  of  the  denominations 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work.  These  notices 
are  designedly  brief. 

In  1691,  Gioaei  Kxith,  an  eminent  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  for 
many  years,  who  had  written  and  pablished 
treatises  in  defence  of  their  religious  principles, 
seceded  from  them,  and  a  number  of  Quakers 
joined  him.  However,  in  a  few  years  after- 
mrds,  the  major  part  of  those  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves,  returned  again  to  the  So- 
ciety* This  seceding  party  were  slyled 
KElTHIANa  They  practised  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  They  were  also  called 
Quakar  Baptists,  because  they  immerse^  and 
retained  the  language,  dress  and  manner  of  the 
QQakers. 

Keith  was,  says  Proud,  a  man  of  quick, 
natural  parts,  and  considerable  literary  abili- 
ties ;  acute  in  argument,  and  very  ready  and 
able  in  logical  disputations,  and  nice  distinc- 
tions on  theological  subjects;  but  said  to  be 
of  a  brittle  temper  and  overbearing  disposition 
of  mind ;  not  sufficiently  tempered  and  quali- 
fied vith  that  Christian  moderation  and  char- 
ity, which  give  command  over  the  human 
passions,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
true  Christianity ;  of  which  he  himself  not  only 
made  high  professions,  but  also  in  his  younger 
fears,  as  appears  by  his  writings,  had  a  good 
Qoderstanding.  This  great  confidence  in  his 
own  superior  abilities,  seems  to  have  been 
one,  if  not  the  chief,  introductory  cause  of  the 
nnhappy  dispute  with  the  Friends.  When 
men  set  too  high  a  value  on  themselves,  and 
others  will  not  own  up  to  their  price,  then  they 
are  discontented.  He  is  said  to  have  had  too 
niQch  life  in  argument  and  disputation  on 
•"elifrious  points  of  controversy,  and  sometimes 
to  have  exhibited  an  unbecoming  vanity  on 
victory,  thereby  obtained  over  his  opponents, 
^^en  prior  to  the  schism  between  him  and  his 
friends.  For,  having,  some  time  before,  been 
on  a  visit  to  New  England,  he  is  represented 
8s  having  indulged  his  natural  propensity  in 
this  way,  among  the  preachers  and  inhabitants 
tljere,  in  a  very  extravagant  manner ;  which 
•disposition  of  mind,  from  that  time  forward, 
appeared  to  have  so  far  got  the  ascendency 
oyer  him,  that,  on  his  return,  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit the  same,  even  among  his  friends,  begin- 
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ning  with  finding  fault,  proposing  and  urging 
new  regulations  in  the  society,  in  respect  to 
the  discipline  of  it,  and  complaining,  **Thare 
was  too  gfeat  a  slackness  therein,**  Upon  his 
friends  not  readily  joining  with  him  and  his 
proposals,  in  the  manner  he  expected,  he  be- 
came still  more  captious,  and  more  disposed 
to  seek  matters  of  reproach  and  offence  against 
divers  in  the  Socie^,  and  to  make  the  worst 
of  them ;  charging  some  of  his  friends,  who 
were  generally  esteemed  and  approved  minis- 
ters, with  preaching  false  doctrines ;  and,  it  is 
said,  even  in  points  contrary  to  what  he  him- 
self had  formerly  held  and  declared  in  his 
writings,  in  defiance  of  the  Quakers,  and  their 
cardinal  principles.  He  denied,  in  particular, 
the  sufficiency  to  salvation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  the  aid  of  the  gospel;  and  with  a 
fanaticism  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
Proprietary  power  of  William  Penn,  he  de- 
clared it  unlawful  for  Quakers  to  engage  in 
the  administration  of  government,  and  more 
especially  of  the  penal  law.  To  his  brethren 
he  was  captious  and  supercilious;  treating 
their  remonstrances  with  contumely,  and  as- 
sailing their  persons  and  church  with  indeco- 
rous epithets. 

His  conduct  induced  the  society  to  expel 
him,  although  he  and  his  adherents  claimed  to 
be  the  true  church,  and  the  others  were  the 
apostates.  Having  been  expelled  and  disowned 
by  the  Quakers,  Heith  became  a  violent  ene- 
my, took  orders  in  England,  whither  he  went, 
in  the  established  church,  and  returned  to 
America  as  missionary.  He  officiated  in  his 
new  functions  for  about  twelve  months ;  and, 
having  given  the  Quakers  all  the  trouble  in 
his  power,  he  returned  again  to  England,  by 
way  of  Virginia.  In  England  he  wrote  against 
the  Quakers.  But,  it  is  said,  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  said,  "/  wish  I  had  died  when  1 
was  a  Quaker/  for  then  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  well  with  my  souL 

The  NEW  BORN,  was  a  sect  that  originated 
in  Oley  township,  Philadelphia,  (now  Berks 
county.  Pa.,)  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen-  i 
tury.  This  sect  had  one  Mathias  Bowman  for 
some  years  as  leader.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lamsheim,  Palatinate  Germany;  having  heard 
of  the  shepherdless  few  of  his  faith  in  this 
country,  he  embarked  for  America  in  1719. 
The  peculiar  tenets  of  Bowman  and  his 
friends,  can  only  be  gathered  from  detached 
fragments  gleaned  some  years  ago,  from  let- 
ters and  other  manuscripts  still  extant,  the 
Hallisehe  Naehriehien,  Colonial  Records  of 
Pennsylvania^  and  Chronica  Ephratensis, 

Bowman,  it  appears,  was  honest  and  sin- 
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cere :  not  solicitons  to  accamulate  wealth ;  but 
that  could  not  be  said  of  all  his  followers, 
among  whom  were  Pxtxr  Kvbhlwiit/  Yot- 
LiR,  and  others — these  loved  the  things  of  the 
world  inordinately.  They  professed  sinless 
perfection — ^boasted  that  they  were  sent  of  God 
to  confound  others.  They,  in  their  zeal  to 
proselyte,  even  annoyed  the  retired  Sieben 
Ttuger,  at  Ephrata,  by  intruding  themselves 
upon  their  notice,  in  iheir  hermitage.  Their 
disputations  were  also  frequently  heard  in  the 
market  places  of  Philadelphia,  among  the 
quiet  Friends.  A  cotemporary,  the  venerable 
JoHv  PxTKR  MiLLXR,  says,  that  Bowman  pro- 
posed to  the  aeeptie  Philadelphians  to  prove  to 
them  that  his  doctrines  were  divine,  by  walk- 
ing across  the  Delaware  river  on  the  water. 
Bowman  died  in  1727 ;  but  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Nxw  BoRir  are  found  twenty  or 
more  years  after  his  death.  In  the  HaUUche 
Naehrichten,  p.  826,  June  10, 1747,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  says :  **  I  started  from  New  Hano- 
ver, and  eight  miles  from  here,  called  to  see 
an  old  person  of  the  so-called  Nbw  Borv, 
who  had  married  a  widow  some  twenty  years 
ago ;  with  her  he  had  five  children.  The  old 
man  says  he  was  Nkw  Borit  in  the  Palatinate. 
The  evidences,  however,  of  his  having  been 
New  BoRir  are  simply  these  :  according  to  his 
own  often  repeated  declaration,  he  had  seceded 
from  the  Reformed  Church— denounced  the 
sacraments — had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  then  reigning  election,  that  he  and 
others  were  imprisoned — and,  according  to  his 
opinion,  had  thus  suffered  on  account  of  Christ 
and  the  truth. 

**  He  will  not  listen  to  reasonable  counsel — 
he  rejects  all  revealed  truth — he  will  not  suffer 
to  be  taught — he  is  obstinately  selfish — a  man 
of  turbulent  passions.  After  he  had  arrived 
in  this  country,  he  united  with  the  so-called 
Nkw  BoRir.  They  feign  having  received  the 
KBW  BIRTH  through  mediate  inspiration,  appa- 
ritions, dreams,  and  the  like.  One  thus  re- 
generated, fancies  himself  to  be  like  God  and 
Christ  himself,  and  can  henceforth  sin  no 
more/  Hence  the  Nkw  Borit  use  not  the 
word  of  God  as  a  means  of  salvation.  They 
scoff  at  the  holy  sacraments." 

In  a  letter  dated  Oley  Township,  May  14, 
1718,  written  by  Maria  De  Turk,  to  her  relap 
tives  in  Germany,  she  says:  **Menschen 
ruehmen  sich  Christen,  und  wissen  nicht  wasz 
die  Neugeburt  ist  Die  Neugeburt  ist  der  neue 
Stein  das  Niemand  weisz  was  er  ist,  als  der 
ihn  bekommt;'*  i.  e.  Men  boast  of  being  Chris- 
tians, and  do  not  know  what  the  New  birth  is. 
The  New  birth  is  that  New  Stone  that  none 
knoweth  but  he  that  receiveth  it  In  the  con- 
clusion of  her  letter,  she  says:  "Teachers 
and  hearers — ^none  of  them  are  Christians; 
for  they  are  sinners ;  but  Christ  came  to  des- 
troy sin.  He  that  is  not  absolved  from  sin'f 
for  him  Christ  has  not  appeared  in  this  world. 

,     •  Ookxikl  Beeor^  lU.  S49. 


All  the  teachers  in  the  world,  not  freed  from 
sin,  and  not  in  an  impeccable  state,  are  false 
teachers,  be  they  devout  or  not  In  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  none  but  Christ  prevails.  lie 
that  has  not  him  is  none  of  his ;  and  where 
he  is,  there  man  is  set  free  from  sin.** 

The    WILKINSONIANS  were    followers 
of  a  certain  Jemima   Wilkinson,  extensively 
known,  by  reputation,  as  a  religious  fanatic, 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York.    Her  house, 
in  Yates  county.  New  York,  is  still  occupied 
by  a  few  persons,  the  sole  remnant  of  her  fol- 
lowers.   Jemima  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1753,  and  educated  a  Quaker.    In  October, 
1776,  on  recovering  from  a  fit  of  sickness, 
during  which  she  had  fallen  into  as]mcope,so 
that  she  was  apparently  dead.  She  announced 
that  she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
had  received  a  divine  commission  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher.    Having  made  some  proselytes, 
she  removed  them  to  Yates  County,  New  York,  i 
and  settled  between  Seneca  Lake  and  Crooked  ( 
Lake,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Geneva,  at 
Bluff  Point,  and  called  her  village  New  Jerv- 
»a/c/fl,  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  in  very 
elegant  style.    It  is  said  she  inculcated  po- 
verty, but  was  careful  to  be  the  owner  of 
lands,  purchased  in  the  name  of  her  com- 
panion, Baehel  MilUr,    She  professed  to  be 
able  to  work  miracles,  and  offered  to  demon- 
strate it  by  walking  on  the  water  in  imitation 
of    Christ:    accordingly  a    frame  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seneca  Lake,  at  Rapelyea's  ferry,  ten  miles 
south  of   Dresden.    At  the  appointed  time, 
having  approached  within  a    few  hundred 
yards  of  the  lake  shore,  she  alighted  from  her 
carriage,  the  road  being  strewed  by  her  fol- 
lowers, with  white  handkerchiefs.  She  walked 
to  the  platform,  and   having  announced  her 
intention  of  walking  across  the  lake  on  water, 
she  addressed  the  multitude,  inquiring  whether 
or  not  they  had  faith  that  she  could  pass  over, 
or  if  otherwise,  she  could  not;  and  on  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  returned  to  her 
carriage,  declaring  ac  they  believed  in  her 
power,  it  was  unnecessary  to  display  it 

When  she  preached,  she  stood  in  the  door 
of  her  bed-chamber,  wearing  a  waistcoat,  a 
stock,  and  a  white  silk  cravat  Her  religious 
tenets  were  a  singular  medley.  She  declared 
she  had  an  immediate  revelation  for  all  she 
delivered,  and  liad  attained  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute perfection.  She  pretended  to  foretell 
future  events,  to  discern  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  and  to  have  the  power  of  healing  dis- 
eases. She  asserted  that  those  who  refused  to 
believe  these  exalted  things  of  her,  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves.  She 
actually  professed  to  be  Christ  in  his  second 
appearing.*      She    assumed  the   title  of  the 

*  Tkaf^ndaiufta,  or  Joteph  Brant^  once  met  whh  her, 
and  very  adroitly  discomfitted  her,  an  f  he  profesaed  to 
be  Christ  in  hit  second  appearing.  Brant  tested  her  by 
speaking  in  different  Indian  languages,  none  of  which 
she  understood.     He  then  dlecloeed  her  imposture. 
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mnmd  fritmd  of  mankind  t  hence  her  fol- 
knrers  distinguish  themseives  bj  the  name  of 
PuMBi.  She  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of 
sixtjr-sizyears. 

SEPARATISTS;  several  communities  of 
these  hare  settled  in  yarioos  parts  of  the 
!  United  States.  This  sect,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  originated  in  Oermany,  in  the  eariy 
ptrt  of  the  last  centnry.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  Brownists  of  En^and  gave  cause  to  the 
rise  of  the  Separatists  of  Germany.*  The 
pnocipal  communities  of  the  Separatists  in 
this  country,  are  the  following : — The  Harmony 
Sedety,  lie  ZoanicM,  and  German  Ebenezer 
Sukty. 

The  founder  of  the  Harmony  Society,  was 
GwaaB  Rapf,  bom  Oct  28,  1767,  in  the  town 
of  Iptinger  Oberant  Maulbronn,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,  Europe.    Rapp  was  a 
Lutheran.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  with- 
drfv   from     that    church,  and    commenced 
**  speaking  his  religious  sentiments  to  a  few 
;  friends   in  his   private  dwelling,  but    never 
'ceased  contributing  to  the  church  and  state 
I  tliat  which  the  law  required.    He  soon  had  a 
I  number  of  adherents,  and  as  they  increased, 
[/  persecutions  waxed  strong  against  them."   To 
j  avoid  being  persecuted,  they  concluded  to  seek 
'  an  asylum  m  the  United  States.     Rapp,  in 
Company  with  three  friends,  came  to  America, 
in  1803,  and  purchased  lands  in  Butler  co..  Pa. 
In.   1804,  and   1805,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  families  followed.     In  the  latter 
Tear,  an  association  was  organized  conform- 
ably to  that  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem, 
pientioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap. 
i^-.  34,  35.    In  1815,  they  sold  their  property  in 
Botler  county,  and  located  in  Posey  county, 
Indiana.    Here  they  remained  only  two  years, 
'When  they  removed  to  Beaver  co.  Pa.,  where 
they  built  up  a  third  town,  their  present  lo- 
cality, called  Eamomy,  a  name  characteristic 
of  the  people  themselves.    Agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  give  employment  to 
all — branches  of  industry  in  which  they  excel. 
First  of  all*  the  wants  of  the  members  are 
supplied,  then  the  surplus  of  their  products 
are  sold. 

♦•A  written  contract,  or  articles  of  associa- 
tion, contain  the  basis  of  membership,  which 
every  one  signs  upon  admission,  after  first 
tindergoing  a  probation  of  one  year,  during 
which  period  the  applicant  has  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  examine  and  decide, 
whether  the  conditions  are  such  as  he  thinks 
he  can  comply  with,  and  whether  the  internal 
and  external  advantages  he  appears  to  enjoy, 
are  such  as  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  his 
prior  position.  The  neophyte,  in  surrendering 
his  property  to  this  community,  does  not  even 
reserve  his  own  person.  He  becomes  the 
property  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  any  thing 

i  vte^y  by  dedarinf  that  Jmu  Chrkt  niut,  of  coone, 
\  udentand  all  languafM,  one  aa  wall  aa  tbe  other.— 

\  ftMu*!  Ltft  of  Uioyewtka,  p.  1«1. 

\    *  tkrt^fritd*Vtandm9rUrH€k,  ArtkU  StpantSgUn. 


else ;  hence  all  singleness  ceases  to  exist  It 
is  dissolved  into  one  great  body,  of  which  one 
lives  for  all,  and  all  for  one.*'  They  number 
about  four  thousand  souls. 

Their  venerable  founder  and  spiritual  guide, 
Oioaei  Raff,  died,  August  7th,  1847.  Imme- 
diately after  his  death,  Uie  Society  appointed  a 
board  of  elders  of  nine  members,  seven  of 
which  attend  to  the  interior  concerns,  and  R. 
L.  Baker,  and  Jacob  Henrici,  to  the  exterior. 
Jacob  Henrici,  aided  by  others,  attends  to  the 
Spiritual  department  A  vote  of  six  of  the 
nine  elders  is  binding.  They  can  remove  any 
one  of  the  nine,  and  fill  all  vacancies. 

The  ZOARITES,  risiding  in  Tuscarawas, 
are  also  a  secession  from  the  Lutheran 
Church.  They  came  to  this  country  from 
(Germany,  about  thirty  years  ago.  This  so- 
ciety is  imder  the  government  of  a  patriarch, 
and  chooses  its  own  officers.  They  number  at 
present  about  four  hundred.  They  were  at 
first  poor,  purchased  their  lands  on  credit, 
which  they  have  long  since  paid  for,  and 
added  a  thousand  acres  more  to  their  first 
possessions.  They  are  tenants  in  common; 
each  seeks  to  advance  his  own  interest  by 
promoting  that  of  the  whole  community. 

THE  GERMAN  EBENEZER  SOCIETY, 
located  six  or  seven  miles  east  of  Bufialo,  N. 
Y.,  came  to  America  about  five  years  ago. 
They  are  Prussian  Lutheran  dissenters.  They 
number  about  eight  hundred  souls.  Their 
spiritual  wants  are  in  charge  of  pastor  Graban, 
who,  it  is  said,  rules  them  with  an  iron  rod. 
Their  property  is  held  in  common.  Religion^ 
says  one  who  lately  visited  them,  seems  to  be 
the  governing  and  inspiring  element  in  this 
community ;  each  day's  labor  is  preceded  by 
a  season  of  devotional  exercises  in  their 
several  families,  and  after  the  close  of  labor 
at  night,  they  assemble  by  neighborhoods, 
and  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  praise.  The 
afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  is  de- 
voted to  religious  improvement.  The  Sabbath 
is  strictly  observed  by  an  omission  of  all 
secular  business,  and  by  various  religious 
exercises,  both  in  their  families  and  public 
assemblies.  Thus  far  all  has  been  charac- 
terized by  perfect  peace  and  harmony. 

There  are  several  other  small  bodies  or 
communities  of  Disnenters  or  Separatists,  of 
which  a  mere  pa«;sing  notice  can  be  given  in 
this  connection.  These  are  the  Lutherans  of 
Saxony,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  Rev.  Stephan,  who  settled  in  Mis- 
souri, and  some  in  Wisconsin,  attached  to  the 
famous  Krause, 

RATIONALISTS.— Of  these,  conp:regations 
are  to  be  found  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Buffalo.  They  publish  a 
periodical,  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of  their 
peculiar  sentiments.  Die  Faeket,  i.e..  The 
Torchf  edited  by  a  certain  Ludwif^,  is  published 
in  New  York,  and  has,  it  is  said,  an  extensive 
circulation,  principally,  however,  among  im- 
migrant Germans. 
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C0ME0UTER8.— There  are  to  be  found  a 
considerable  namber  of  persons  in  the  north- 
em,  and  principally  in  the  eastern  States,  who 
have  recently  seceded  from  various  religious 
denominations,  to  whom  the  name  Com  sour- 
iBf  is  applied.  This  is,  however,  no  dutindive 
name  assumed  by  themselves,  as  they  do  not 
intend  to  organize  a  sect  They  maintain,  as 
their  creed,  SiblX  every  one  should  hold  such 
opiniona  on  religious  subjects,  as  he  pleases, 
withvut  being  amenable  to  his  fellow. 

They  hold,  consequently,  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion on  some  points.  In  the  main,  they  agree, 
by  common  consent,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
divinely  intpired  teacher,  and  his  religion,  a 
retfelaiion  of  eternal  truth.  They  regard  Jesus 
as  the  only  authorized  expositor  of  his  own 
religion,  and  believe  that  to  apply  in  practice 
its  principles  as  promulgated  by  him,  and  ex- 
emplified in  his  life,  is  all  that  is  essential  to 
constitute  a  Christian,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  Matt  vii.  24 — ^*Whosoever 
heareth  these  sajings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them, 
I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built 
his  house  upon  a  rock,  &c.**  Hence  they  be- 
lieve, that  to  make  it  essential  to  Christianity 
to  assent  to  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  cer- 
tain men,  good  men  though  they  were,  who 
wrote  either  before  or  after  his  time,  involves 
a  denial  of  Christ.  They  believe  that  accord- 
ing to  his  teachings,  true  religion  consists  in 
purity  of  heart,  holiness  of  life,  and  not  in 
opinions ;  that  Christianity,  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Christ,  is  a  life  rather  than  belief 

They  also  agree  in  opinion,  that  he  only  is 
a  Christian,  who  has  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  that 
all  such  as  these  are  members  of  his  church, 
and  that  it  is  composed  of  none  others ;  there- 
fore, that  membership  in  the  Christian  church 
is  not,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
determined  by  human  authority.  Hence  they 
deem  all  attempts  to  render  the  church  identi- 
cal with  any  outward  organization,  as  utterly 
futile,  not  warranted  by  Christ  himself,  and 
incompatible  with  its  spiritual  character. 
Having  no  organized  society,  they  have  no 
stations  of  authority  or  superiority,  which  they 
believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
idea.  Matt,  xxiii.  18,  **  But  be  not  called  Rabbi: 
for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren."  Matt,  xx,  25,  26,  «'Ye  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  domi- 
nion over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exer- 
cise authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be 
to  amonff  you** 

They  discard  oatward  ordinances  as  having 
no  place  in  spiritual  religion,  the  design  of 
which  is. to  purify  the  heart,  and  the  extent  of 
whose  influence  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  legiti- 
mate effects  in  producing  a  life  of  practical 
righteousness,  and  not  by  any  mere  arbitrary 
sign,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
indication  of  the  degree  of  spiritual  life,  and 
must  consequently  be  inefficient  and  unneces- 
sary. Their  views  of  worship  correspond,  as 
they  believe,  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 


religion  they  profess.  They  believe  that  true 
Christian  worship  is  independent  of  time  and 
place ;  that  it  has  no  connection  with  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  external  arrangements,  any 
further  than  these  are  exponents  of  a  divine 
life ;  that  it  is  spontaneous ;  in  short,  they 
regard  the  terms  Christian  worship  and  Chris- 
tian c^fcdienee,  as  synonymous,  believing  that 
he  gives  the  highest  and  only  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  worshipping  the  Creator,  who  exhi- 
bits in  his  life  the  most  perfect  obedience  to 
his  will.  These  views,  they  consider  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  par- 
ticularly in  his  memorable  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  They  also  agree  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  asserts  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  God ;  that  it  confers  upon  no 
man,  or  class  of  men,  a  monopoly  of  heaven's 
favors ;  neither  does  it  give  to  a  portion  of  his 
children  any  means  of  knowing  his  will  not 
common  to  the  race. 

They  believe  the  laws  of  the  soul  are  so 
plain  that  they  may  be  easily  comprehended 
by  all  who  sincerely  seek  to  know  them,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  human  teacher  or 
expounder.  Hence  they  regard  no  teaching  as 
authoritative  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They 
believe  that  every  one  whose  soul  is  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  qualified  to 
be  its  minister,  and  it  becomes  his  duty  and ) 
his  pleasure,  by  his  every  word  and  action,  to 
preach  it  to  the  world.  It  follows,  then,  that  as 
Christ  prepares  and  appoints  his  own  minis- 
ters, and  as  they  receive  their  commission 
only  from  him,  they  are  accountable  to  him 
alone  for  their  exercise,  and  not  to  any  human 
authority  whatsoever.  They  therefore  reject 
all  human  ordinations,  appointments,  or  con- 
trol, or  any  designation  by  man  of  an  order  of 
men  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  invasions  on  his 
rightful  prerogative. 

Against  slavery  and  war,  they  come  out  fear- 
lessly. They  assert  as  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  leaving  the  churches  with  which 
they  had  been  connected,  that  those  bodies 
gave  their  sanction  to  these  anti-Christian 
practices.  Many  of  them  believe  it  sinful  to 
sanction  punishments  or  penalties  for  crime. 

They  hold  meetings  in  various  places,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  which  they  conduct  in  accord- 
ance with  their  views  of  Christian  freedom 
and  equality.  They  meet  professedly  to  pro- 
mote  each  other's  spiritual  welfare.  To  this 
end,  a  free  interchange  of  sentiments  on  reli- 
gious subjects  is  encouraged,  without  any  re- 
straint or  formality.  They  have  no  prescribed 
exercises,  but  every  one  is  lefY  at  liberty  to 
utter  his  thoughts  as  he  may  feel  inclined — 
even  those  who  differ  from  ^them  in  opinion, 
are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  are  invited,  to  give 
expression  to  their  thoughts.  This  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  only  true  mode  of  holding  re- 
ligious meetings,  consistent  with  the  genius 
of  their  religion.  They  refer  to  the  primitive 
Christians'  meetings  to  support  them  in  their 
practices. 
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Adam,  original  Hate  of 


AdTeotiat^ 
AgeQH,  wanl 
Aaemblf,  General 


24. 100, 340 

251 

37 

168,177,277,369 

476,  514 

101,303,339,512 

8a  90, 101,  111,  129,147, 176, 178, 

191,226^  250, 278, 348,  370,  403.  410.  519, 562 

BiplMii,  42.  74,  82,  88.  226 

fiUe,  ibe  wad  of  God      101, 110. 129. 141,  235, 

338,277, 294.  315,  348, 369,  393,  455,  530,  562 

Rdieven^  (tee  Church.) 

fid»pi»  93, 136, 159, 174, 372, 486, 554 

Bargoi,  25 

Cemnoniea,  157 

Chmi't  death  hi  the  elect,  27 

Chritt't  Diirinity,         110, 167,  283,  337,  426,  562 
Church,      101, 142, 170, 174, 191,  248,  277.  370, 

410.  457,  512 
CoIlegM,  196,216 

Coboy,  21,  24,  97,  131.  192,  350 

CbofiMon  of  nns,  148 

CoDiaieDce,  82, 84, 279, 363, 367,383, 402, 555. 562 
Coofirmatkn,  147 

On&mkm  of  Faith,  (see  Doctrine.) 
CoogregatioDalistik  ,  188 

CooKieiice,  485 

CoiMicution,  183,  381,  507 

Conv'enion,  (lee  Regeneration.) 
CoQTention,  380, 398 

Creation  and  preservation,  408 

Creed,  (lee  Doctrine.) 

DeiooQB,  93,260,372.411 

Dead,  reoorrection  of  (lee  Remirrection.) 

Dwh,  431. 457 

DebatM,  227 

Divine  decreea,  203 

DepiaTicy  of  man,       176,  337,  403,  456,  512.  583 

Dirinitjr  of  Chriit,  (tee  Chriat*i  Divinity.) 

Dbeipline,  19,  129.  282,  333,  561 

Doctrinea,  la  37,49,  7a  87, 91.94. 115. 125, 13a 

166, 17a  181, 220, 228, 240, 277, 284. 291.  315, 

334,  348,  351. 368. 384, 391. 403, 408,  41 7,  455 
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589 
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Qdm^  147. 191,  372. 486 


Elect. 

512 

Election. 

236, 251 

Eldership, 

172. 182 

End  of  the  vvorld, 

181 

Episcopalians. 

236 

Eucharist. 

152,255,337 

413,420 

Extreme  unction. 

151 

Faith,  condition  of  salvatian. 

90,254 

Faith,  (see  Doctrines.) 

Fast  days, 

179 

FaU  of  man. 

176, 240,  408 

Feet  washing. 

17a  412.  555,  562 

Free  will,  or  freedom  of  man. 

16a  177,  277,  369, 

394.418 

Gospel.  27, 410 

God,  manifested  in  the  flesh.  426, 455 

Good  works,  154 

Government,     41,  60,  80,  221,  275,  304.  333.  357. 
371.  381.  404, 415.  462,  487,  562 
Guilt  of  sin,  100 

Holy  Ghost,  12a  140. 177. 230,242,  247.  269,  393, 

512 
History,  19.  37,  52,  74.82. 125,  264,  317.  465,  54a 

562,583.592 
Holy  order. 
Holiness, 

Humiliation  of  Christ, 
Illumination, 

Inclinations,  evil,  origin  of 
Indulgences, 


Infallibility. 

Intoleration, 

Intermediate  state. 

Invocation, 

Jesus,  Deity  of  (see 

Jews, 

Judgment,  general 


151 
338 
101,  12a  409,  418 
291 
100 
150 
145 

132, 190, 195,  210 
155,  245,  572 
153 
Christ's  Divinity.) 

4a307 
101,279,395,414 


Justi/icaiion,        140,  147,  252.  337,  369,  394,  512 


Kingdom  of  Christ, 
Knowledge  of  God. 
Law  of  nature. 
Law  of  God, 
Literary  institutiona, 


420,  512.  539 

426 

28 

598 

69,  81,  99,  204.  474  515 


LocaliUes,      17,  87,  89,  93;  97, 125,  22a  356,  389 
Lord's  Supper,  (see  also  Eucharist)      111,  130, 178, 
255. 27a  287,  370,  394, 412,  419,555 
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Lothenn^ 
Aten,  origin  of 
Man'f  primithre  itate* 


Matrimony, 

Bfaant  of  grace, 

Mediation, 

Mediator,    ' 

Memben  of  church,  (we  Church.) 

Bfennonitei) 


100,598 

240,513 

153 

151 

330,335,346, 

489 

533, 597 


406,431 
357,405 

MUIeniom,  38, 180 

Bliniaten  of  the  GtrnpeA,  256,  359 

Minonariee,  36, 135,  357,  362, 484,  533 

Moial  law,  101 

Oath*,  413, 537 

Officei  of  Chriit,  174, 191 

Old  Testament,  315,  348 

Original  Bin.  100, 176,  337, 369,  394 

Penance,  147 

Periodicab,  87,  91, 187,  515 

Pictures  and  images,  156 

Pdity,  169, 302,  353,  385,  395 

Fbpe,  158 

Pkayer,  139 

Pkedestination,  351,  301, 303 

Ptesbyterians,  459 

P^bytery.  468,506 

PrieMB  or  Presbyters,  360 

Proselytism,  153 

Pkovidence,  37 

Publications,  (see  Periodicals.) 
Punishment,  379 

Puigatoiy,  155, 370 

Redemption,        139, 179,  341,  254, 389, 409,  418 
Regeneration,  177. 343, 353,  481 

Repentance,  90,  403, 410,  456 

Reetomtionists,  538 

Resiinection,      101, 169, 180.  377.  369,  393,  414. 
420.  431,  457, 513 
Reviyala,  171, 199,  305, 486,  501,  553. 569 


Revelation,  necessity  of  524 

Rewards  and  punishments,  181,  279 

Righteouneas  of  Clfiiat,  27 

Sabbath,  95, 101, 103, 110. 178. 185. 191 

Sacramentm        146, 350, 378,  338,  370,  457.  488 
Saints^  174 

Saints,  invocation  of  153 

Salvation,  cooditioai  of  110. 236 

Sanctificatioa,  177. 403 

Satisftctioa  for  sins,  150, 278,  371 

Satisftction  ngected,  293 

Saving  &ith,  480 

Soriptnrev,  (see  Bibla) 

Secederp,  26,225 

Sins  after  justification,  277.  370.  394 

Slavery,  185, 288,  295,  523 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  527 

Son  of  God,  166,  276.  269,  393.  429 

Statistics,  17,  71.81. 85.89.  97. 130. 131, 187,  204. 
Soul,  doctrine  concerning  181 

Spirit.  Holy  (see  Holy  Ghost.) 

223.  275,  284.  305.  318,  347,  356,  358.  368, 

378.  380.  388.  395.  399.  405,  415,  421.  429. 

458,  482,  498.  520,  537,  549,  553,  559,  563, 

570,  587,  592. 
Synod,  330,  469.  510 

Tenets,  (see  Doctrines.) 

Temperance,  185 

Theological  Seminaries,  31,  218.  305,  330 

Toleration,  132 

Tradition,  141 

Transubstantiation,  152, 370 

Trinity.       125. 139, 176.  276.  337.  369.  393.  403. 

512.  562,  581 
Trinity  discarded,  393 

Truth  of  God,  239 

Unitarians,  199 

Vestments,  157 

WjU,  original  512 

Worics,  good  ones,  154,  277,  369,  457, 512 

World,  end  of  181 
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ASSOCIATE  PRESBYTERIAN  OHUBCH. 
Statistics  and  localities,  17 ;  doctrine  and  discipline, 
18;  history,  19;  first  settlement  in  U.  S..  21 ;  efiorta 
to  ftnn  a  union  with  Associate  Reformed  Church,  38; 
deposed  ministers,  33. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Colony  in  South  Carolina,  34;  Presbyterians  sold 
as  slaves,  24;  Missionaries  sent  to  this  country,  24 ; 
origia  of  the  A.  P.  Church,  24;  diviaon  thereoC  35; 
diqmte  between  the  Burghers  and  Anti-Bmghen,  35 ; 
division  of  the  Buighers,  35;  dispute  respecting  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  36;  DivkioD  of  the 
Anti-Buighers,  36;  ibur  bodies  of  Seceders— Old  and 
New  Li^t  Buighers,  and  Old  and  New  light  Anti^ 
BDighen^36 ;  union  between  the  New  light  Buigfaeft 
■ad  the  Anti-Buighen,  36 ;  unkm  between  the  Old 


Light  BurghenandestaUished  church.  36;  first  Mis- 
sionaries to  America.  36  and  37 ;  union  between  the 
Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  bodies.  37 ;  division  of  the 
Old  Pa.  P^byteiy.  37;  origin  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod.  37 ;  basis  of  the  union  between  the  two 
Presbyteries,  38;  account  of  the  leading  men  who 
eflbcted  this  union,  38;  early  localities  of  the  church, 
39;  synod,  constitution,  and  standards  of  the  church, 
30  ami  31 ;  division  of  the  church  into  four  provincial 
synods,  31 ;  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
31 ;  John  M.  Mason,  first  professor,  31 ;  character  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Mason,  33. 

ADVEBITIBTB. 
Their  name  and  rise,  37 ;  peculiarities,  37 ;  points 
of  difference  between  Adventists  and  other  bodies. 
S7;  pmoft  of  Christ's  pra^ullennial  Advent,  38; 


87N0PTICAL  VIEW. 


^ 


BBtoTO  of  the  MUJenniom,  38,.  39 ;  viewi  and  prooft 
of  the  reconi  of  the  Jews  to  Ifae  knd  of  PilnttiM, 
40;  ooodeimd  view  of  their  fivmer  aigumenti  in 
&Yor  of  the  wooad  advent  of  Chriit  about  the  year 
1843,  and  of  their  pnaent  reaaoaa  for  believing  the 
advent  near, 40:  their  aMOckted  action,  or  church 
poiiqr,41. 

BAPTISTBL 
Prineiptea  on  wfaidi  their  viewa  reat,  42;  mode  of 
baptim,  43 ;  peculiarity  aa  to  the  aobjecta  of  baptitm, 
45;  leatimoniee  of  FBdobaptiati  on  the  mtrject,  46 ; 
aigomenti  for  the  perpetuity  of  baptism,  47 ;  confes- 
moa  of  fiiith,  49;  origin  of  the  BaptiBtn,  52;  intro- 
duction of  bapcisn  into  Britain,  53;  decline  and  re- 
vival of  rcligioo,  54;  reigna  of  Henry,  Edward, 
Qixabeth,  and  Mary,  55;  the  Puritan  fothers  and 
Roger  Williama,  56;  eukgiuma  by  Magoon,  Hopkins, 
and  Channing,  56 ;  influence  of  Baptists  on  freedom, 
57 ;  leatimony  of  Washington  to  the  Baptists,  58;  emi- 
nent men  among  the  Baptists,  59 ;  attachment  of  the 
Baptists  to  the  government,  59;  New  Hampshire 
church  covenant,  60;  advantagea  of  Baptist  polity, 
60 ;  councils,  aasodationa,  and  conventions,  61 ;  union 
of  Baptists  with  other  denominations,  62;  the  Puritan 
fothets  and  the  Baptisis,  62;  statistics  of  Baptists  at 
diflerent  periods,  63 ;  present  state  of  Baptists  in 
Wales  and  England,  64 ;  Baptist  literature  in  England, 
65;  peculiarities  of  the  English  Baptists,  66;  influ- 
ence of  Baptist  zeal  on  prosperity,  67;  Baptist  public 
inatituiioos,  69;  Baptist  statistical  tables,  71. 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

Ongm  and  history,  74 — 76;  Biographical  notice 

of  Elder  David  Marks,  74;  doctrine  and  usages,  78; 

church  ordinances  and  officers,  79 ;  church  govem- 

80 ;  statistics,  benevolent  and  literary  institu- 

81. 


FREE  COMBIUNION  BAPTISTS. 

Origin  of  the  F.  C.  Baptists,  82;  Groton  Union 
Conference,  82;  church  in  Westerly,  R  1.,  82;  gene- 
ral history,  82;  account  of  their  first  ministers  and 
churches,  82  and  83;  formation  of  the  first  Confer- 
ence, 83 ;  increase  and  localities,  83  and  84 ;  Penn- 
s^'lvania  Conference,  84;  Northern  and  Southern 
Conference  in  N.  Y.,  84;  General  Conference,  84; 
Quarterly  Meetings,  84 ;  statistics,  education,  and  be-  I 
nc  volent  exertions,  85 ;  doctrine  and  polity,  85 ;  union 
with  the  Freewill  Baptists,  86. 

OLD  SCHOOL  BAPTISTS. 
Distinction  and  diflerence  between  the  Mission  and 
Anti-MisBton  Baptists,  86;  opposition  to  human  in- 
ventions, 87;  doctrine,  name,  localities,  and  periodi- 
cals, 87. 

8LX-PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS^ 
Author's  reasons  lor  writing  this  article ;  origin  of 
iSkeiT  tenets,  notice  of  Roger  Williams,  his  baptism, 
dice..  38;  number  of  Baptisti  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1730.  68;  first  yearly  meeting,  89;  change  of  it  into 
an  association,  89 ;  statistics  and  localities,  89 ;  doc- 
trines and  government,  90;  paper  and  principal  mi- 
nisteiB,91. 

GERMAN  BAPTISTS. 

Origin  and  emigration  of  the  G.  &  to  America,92; 
Martin  Edward^  account  of  them.  Si;  £.  Win- 


cbcfltcr's  account  of  them,  92;  their  localities;  the 
manner  of  choosing  and  ordainii^  their  ministen;  the 
dutjai  of  their  biahops;  duties  dT  their  deacons;  the 
manner  of  their  public  worship ;  their  annual  meeW 
ing^  93;  general  view  of  their  doctrine,  94 

ENQLIBH  SEVENTH-DAT  BAPTISTa 
Antiquity  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists'  principles^ 
95 ;  identity  with  primitive  Christians;  controversy  on 
the  Sabbath  in  1650 ;  persecution  of  the  S.  D.  BaptisiB, 
96;  Unt  settlement  in  America ;  Win.  Hiscox  fint 
poauir  opprenion  from  civil  laws,  97;  present  locsJi- 
lies  and  statistics,  97,  99 ;  church  ofllicers ;  oigan  of 
the  church ;  literary  institutions  and  societies,  99, 100; 
cooTenion  of  fiiith.  100, 101 ;  views  of  baptism,  102; 
the  Sabbath,  103, 108. 

GERMAN  SEVENTH-DAT  BAPTISTS. 
Acoount  of  their  rise  in  Germany,  and  their  emi- 
^mtiun  and  settlement  in  America,  Conrad  Beisael, 
on  J  his  change  of  views  on  the  Sabbath,  109 ;  fbrmft* 
liun  of  a  monaatio  society  at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Coi, 
Pa.,  ]I0;  principles  of  the  society,  110,  112;  tnan- 
lit^r  of  worship,  112;  Gordon's  account  of  the  society, 
113;  character  of  C.  Beissel,  114;  their  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices,  114,  115;  literary  and  Sab- 
ba:h4chools;  decline  of  the  society  in  1777, 115; 
BctLlutnents  in  other  pkices,  116,  117;  position,  and 
appeal  to  the  government  ibr  religious  freedom,  and 
coemption  from  the  restrictions  axid  penalties  of  the 
laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  117. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS. 
The  church  an  ancient  and  heavenly  institution, 
origin  of  the  Bible  Christians,  account  of  Wm.  Cow- 
be?  rd,  their  founder,  123;  emigration  to  America,  124; 
locality  and  history  in  Philadelphia,  125;  creed,  or 
leli^oua  views,  125.  129 ;  discipline,  order  of  wo^ 
sbip^  and  statistics,  129, 130. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Origin,  statistics,  and  progress  of  the  Catholic 
Chun^h  in  the  United  States ;  outline  of  the  Maryland 
colotiy,  131 ;  Catholic  toleration  and  Protestant  in- 
(alt^mtion,  132;  Catholic  missionaries  and  first  bishop, 
135, 136 ;  explanation  of  the  name  **  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  137;  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith,  138, 
159  i  prejudice  and  persecution  against  the  Catho> 
lice,  160. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Christians,  164, 165 ; 
brief  view  of  their  religious  tenets,  166,  169;  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  166,  168;  church  polity,  169. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
Origin  ond  name  of  the  Church  of  God,  170; 
hiaiory  of  the  church  in  America,  171 ;  formation  of 
the  first  eldership,  172,  173;  form  and  attributes  of 
the  church,  173;  import  of  the  word  church;  mem- 
bership, organizati<ni,  officers,  form  of  government, 
&c.,  174;  attributes  of  the  church,  175;  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  God,  176,  181 ;  her  polity, 
181;  annual  eldership,  general  eldership,  182;  con- 
stitution of  the  general  eldership,  183,  184;  resolu- 
tion on  the  Bible  cause,  resolutions  on  education,  184; 
resolutions  concerning  church  property,  book  concern. 
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Lord*!  day,  daveiy,  and  temperance,  185 ;  ibnnatioo 
and  cowtimtinn  of  a  miikwMiry  wciety ;  boundaries 
of  tbe  anonal  eldenhipi,  186;  Fublicatiom  and  ita- 
tMCici^l87. 

00NGREGATI0NALIST8. 

Origin  of  CongregationaliBm,  188;  church  finmed 
by  Robert  Brown,  and  his  opinion  of  church  polity, 
189 ;  Thacher  and  Cokking,  fint  martyn  to  these  prin- 
ciples, 189 ;  act  of  intolerance  passed  in  1592,  and 
enfineement  of  oonibrmity,  190;  John  Robinson,  the 
lalher  of  Congregationalism,  persecutions  against  Con- 
gregationalists,  their  flight  to  Holland,  and  settlement 
at  Leyden,  191 ;  principles  of  the  church  at  Leyden, 
their  removal  to  America,  and  settlement  at  Ply- 
moqih,  192,  193;  sketch  of  the  spread  of  Puritan 
principles,  194;  intolerance  and  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams,  195;  Antinomian  controversy,  195;  Har- 
vard College  founded,  196;  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land intoleration  acts,  196;  Cambridge  Platform  set- 
tled, 197;  banishment  of  Baptists  and  Quakers,  197; 
debates  respecting  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  198 ; 
pre%*alency  of  the  half-way  covenant,  198;  Sa\'ay 
confession  of  foith.  and  Say  brook  Platform  established, 
199 ;  grcot  revival  in  New  England,  and  rise  of  Uni- 
tarian principles,  199 ;  disunion  of  church  and  state, 
200 ;  plan  of  union  between  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  201 ;  abrogation  of  this  plan  in  1837. 
Congregational  church  polity,  church  councils  and 
officers,202 ;  manner  of  creating  and  ordaining  church 
officers,  203;  dificront  systems  of  state  organizations, 
203,  204 ;  general  statistics,  and  number  of  literary 
institutions,  204. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  church  in  Europe  and 
America,  205 ;  Hrst  ministers,  and  flrst  churches  in 
America.  208 ;  second  and  third  periods  of  the  church, 
208,  209;  Episcopalian  bigotry  and  intolerance,  210; 
Gov.  Fletcher's  civil  establishment,  211 ;  fourth  pe- 
riod of  the  church,  and  vehement  contentions  between 
the  CcBtus  and  Conferentie  parties,  212—214;  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  introduction  of  Elnglish  {teach- 
ing. 214.215;  "Queen's  College"  founded,  216; 
convention  in  1771  for  promoting  union,  217 ;  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  union  in  1712, 218 ;  establishment 
of  a  theological  professorate,  and  a  more  perfect 
oiganixation  of  the  church,  218;  Queen's  College  put 
in  operation  1784,  suspension,  resuscitation  in  1807, 
second  suspension  m  1816,  revived  again  in  1825, 
219 ;  contrast  between  the  church's  past  and  present 
state,  219, 220;  doctrines  of  the  church,  220;  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  221;  form  of  worship  and 
statistics,  222, 223. 

DI8CTPLES  OF  CHRIST. 

Origin  or  rise  of  the  Disciples,  223 ;  proposition  for 
Christian  union,  224;  rejection  of  the  overture  by 
the  seceders,  225;  formation  of  the  first  oongrega- 
tkm  of  Disciples  on  Bush  Run  in  1810,  225;  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Disciples  in  1812,  226;  their  con- 
nection vrith  the  Redstone  Baptist  Association  in 
1813.  and  afU^rwards  with  the  Mahoning,  226;  A. 
Campbell's  debate  with  J.  Walker  in  1820,  and  with 
Mr.  M'CaUa  in  1823.  227;  Disciples  cut  off  from 
tbe  Baptists,  227;  Campbell's  debate  with  Owen  in 
1829,  228;  their  increase  and  localities,  228;  their 
fidth  and  practice,  228, 229. 


SurPUUUMT,  containing  two  qoeriei^  ni 
analysis  of  the  sacred  oracles,  of  doctrinal  lof 
of  the  gnat  salvation,  231—236. 

PROTESTANT  EPI80OPAL  CHURCB 

The  writer's  difficulties  in  giving  an  accn 
count  of  all  the  topics  connected  with  the  i 
gress,  fiiith,  and  practice  of  the  P.  E.  Chun 
statement  of  his  plan  and  intentions,  236 ;  t] 
ferent  existing  theories  in  regard  to  man's  ooi 
with  the  first  and  second  Adam,  237 ;  doctrins 
of  the  church,  and  the  Scriptures,  238;  of  < 
man's  primitive  state,  consequences  of  the 
man's  ability  to  repent,  of  redemption,  inc 
of  the  Word,  conditions  of  redemption,  offic 
Holy  Ghost,  of  the  nature  of  man's  change ;  pc 
of  the  change ;  of  the  use  of  means,  240 — 24 
of  service  and  festivals,  246 ;  of  the  church, 
the  sacraments,  250 ;  of  baptism.  250;  of  tl; 
Supper,  255 ;  of  the  ministry,  256 ;  orden  of 
nistry,  259 ;  of  the  kity,  261 ;  legtslatur 
church,  262 ;  relation  to  other  religious  bod: 
general  history,  264 ;  particular  history  in  the 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Marylanc 
chusetts,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Khod 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio,  M 
Michigan,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama 
Louisiana,  Indiana,  Florida,  Missouri,  26 
general  institutions,  274. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Origin  or  rise  of  this  society,  275 ;  local 
statistics,  275 ;  government  of  the  associat; 
statistics  again,  and  salaries  of  the  preach 
funds  of  the  church,  book  concern,  educat 
articles  of  fiiith,  277,  278 ;  conferences,  27 

FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 

Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  279  ;  ac 
George  Fox,  279,  280 ;  rapid  spread  of  Qui 
ciples,  281 ;  first  settlements  in  America, 
vemment  and  discipline  of  the  society,  2 
statistics  and  doctrines,  284 ;  testimony  again 
war,  litigation  and  conformity  to  the  world, ! 
division  of  the  society  in  1827, 289. 

SOCTETY  OF  FRIENDS. 
Origin  of  the  society,  290 ;  doctrines  of  tl 
291 — ^294 ;  their  testimony  against  a  hireli 
try,  war.  slavery,  oaths,  law-suits,  superfluity 
amusements,  295 ;  discipline  and  governm< 
society,  295—298. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  ClUmCE 
Import  of  the  name,  298 ;  notice  of  Ulricl 
the  founder  of  tlie  church.  298,  299 ;  difii 
tween  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  299 ;  sketi 
Calvin,  300 ;  difierence  between  Calvin  an 
301 ;  form  of  government,  conformation  ant 
system,  302 ;  origin  of  the  church  in  Amc 
Heidelbeig  Catechism,  her  symbolical  b 
government,  localities,  and  statistics,  304, 3( 
gical  seminary  and  Marshall  College,  locati 
cersburg,  305 ;  official  organs,  the  **  Weckl 
ger,"  and  ''Christliche  Zeitschrifl,"  pul 
Chambenburg,  305:  history  and  statist! 
church  in  tifb  west.  306. 
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JEWS  AND  THEIR  SEUOION. 

Origin  oT  civiliatian,  907;  Bible  the  rule  of  life» 
307;  origin  and  hitfory  of  the  Jewm,  308, 309;  Mokb 
■nd  the  MoHuc  Mater  309 ;  Heethen  and  Christian  pre- 
jndioe,  309,  310;  doctrine,  or  belief  of  the  Jews. 
touching  the  Menah  of  the  Christiana,  311,  312  ^ 
their  rejection  of  Christ,  313  ;  unity  and  identity  of 
the  Jews,  315 ;  history,  statistics,  and  polity  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  317,  318. 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Founder  and  name  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  330; 
character  of  the  Germans,  320 ;  origin  of  the  Reformat 
tioo,  321 ;  oppositioo  from  church  and  state,  3^ ;  divi- 
non  among  the  refiirmers,  322 ;  death  of  Luther,  san- 
guinary conflicts^  treaty  of  Ptasui,  and  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, 323 ;  Lutheran  population,  and  first  settlements 
in  America,  324 — 337 ;  character  and  labors  of  Muh- 
leoboxg  and  others,  327.  328 ;  story  of  on  Indian 
msMacre,  328 ;  deleterious  effects  of  the  American 
revolutioo.  329  ;  fbnnation  of  the  general  synod,  and 
a  geneial  organiaatioo,  330 ;  theological  seminary, 
and  Penneylvania  college  at  Gettysburg,  Pa^  330, 
331;  other  Institutioas,  and  statistical  view,  331; 
government  and  discii^ine,  333;  doctrinal  views, 
334 — 337 ;  Ibrmsof  worahipand  church  order,  338— 
341 ;  note  on  Luther*s  Calvinism,  342. 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 

Biography  of  Joseph  Smith,  his  visions  and  reve- 
lations, 344 ;  account  of  the  book  of  Mornion,345 ;  first 
organixAtion  of  the  church  in  1830,  346;  Mormon 
settlements  formed,  346;  Nauvoocity,  their  increase 
and  statistics,  347 ;  their  doctrinal  views,  348 ;  note 
by  the  editor,  348,  349. 

MORAVIANa 

Hieir  origin,  first  colony  and  brotherly  agreement, 
350 ;  their  Christian  principles  and  polity.  351, 352; 
their  misionary  and  educational  economy,  353; 
sketch  of  their  manner  of  living  in  brethren,  sistcn, 
and  widows*  houses,  354 ;  account  of  their  public 
wofsliip  and  peculiarities,  355 ;  localities  and  statis- 
tics, 356;  principal  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  and  chief  settlements  in  England,  356;  prin- 
cipal misBions  among  the  heathen,  357. 
METHODIST  SOCIETY. 

Origin  of  the  society,  357 ;  progress  and  govern- 
ment, 357  ;  secession  of  ministers,  358 ;  statistics,  358. 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Sketch  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  358 ;  gene- 
ral rules  of  the  M.  societies,  359 ;  rise  and  progress 
of  Methodism  in  America,  360, 361 ;  Wesley  Chapel 
and  first  miadonaries  to  this  country,  362 ;  Asbury 
and  Wright  sent  to  America  ;  first  conference  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1773 ;  spread  of  Methodism,  &c.,  363 ;  per- 
seeutioo  and  malcontents,  364 ;  Dr.  Coke  and  Asbury 
appointed  superintendents,  365;  propriety  and  vali- 
dity of  their  ordination,  366 ;  first  general  conference 
and  rapid  increase,  367 ;  extent  and  general  statistics, 
■ecessions.  and  doctrines,  368 — 371;  government, 
371—^73 ;  funds,  book  concern,  education,  374, 375  ; 
benevolent  enterprises  and  statistics,  378, 379. 
METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

Statistics,  380;  first  general  convention,  380; 
basis  of  govcmmr'nt,  380 ;  constitution  and  element- 
ary principles,  381 ;  sketch  of  the  government  and 
discipline,  381.  382 ;  points  of  diflcrence  between 
the  £.  M.  and  M.  P.  churches,  382. 


REFORMED  METHODIST  CURRCH. 
Origin  of  the  R  M.  church,  383;  first  conftranoe, 
383 ;  doctrines  and  government,  384 ;  distinguidiing 
point  of  faith,  384;  conditions  of  memberriiip,  polity 
of  the  church,  385 ;  their  progress  and  leading  men, 
386,  387;  statistics  and  community  project,  388; 
their  localities  and  church  order,  389 ;  account  of 
secessions  and  peculiarities  in  their  &ith  and  disci- 
pline, 390. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Wesley*s  arbitrary  authority  over  the  first  Metho- 
dist societies,  391 ;  peculiarities  of  Wesle3ran  Method- 
ism, 392;  elementary  principles,  392;  articles  of 
religion,  393,  394;  polity  and  statistics,  395. 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Origin  of  the  African  church,  396 ;  cause  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  M.  E.  church,  396;  opposition  by  the 
white  Methodists,  397;  general  convention  in  1816, 
and  points  of  difference  between  the  white  and  Afri- 
can Methodists,  398;  statistics,  book  concern,  edu- 
cation, &a,  399. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

History  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  church, 
399,  400 ;  cause  of  difficulties  and  separation  from 
the  white  Methodists,  401 ;  organization  of  the 
church  and  first  conference,  402;  doctrines  of  the 
church,  403 ;  rules  regulating  their  moral  conOQct, 
404;  church  government,  404,  405;  conventional 
department,  405 ;  statistics.  405. 
MENNONITES. 

Character,  travels,  and  labors  of  MeiK>  Simon,  406 ; 
persecution  of  the  Mennonites  in  Europe,  and  their 
first  settlements  m  America,  407 ;  leading  articles  of 
the  Dortrecht  confession  of  faith,  408— 414 ;  govern- 
ment, localities,  and  statistics,  415. 

REFORMED  MENNONITE  SOCIETY. 
First  Mennonites,  and  origin  of  the  reformed  ¥^ 
ciety,  416;  sketch  of  John  Ilerr,  its  founder,  417; 
chief  articles  of  their  Christian  faith,  417 — 420; 
statistical  sketch,  421 

NJ5W  JERUSALEM  CHURCH. 
Swedenborg's  writings,  their  confession  of  fiuth, 
421 ;  biography  of  E.  Swcdenborg,  422 ;  sketch  of 
the  distracted  state  of  the  religious  world,  422 — 424 ; 
progressive  Christianity,  425 ;  character  of  the  Deity, 
426 ;  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour,  427 ;  origin 
and  nature  of  sin,  428 ;  identity  of  Father  and  Son, 
129;  work  of  redemption,  430;  doctrine  of  the  re- 
isurreciion  and  of  a  future  state,  431 ;  canonical 
books,  431;  Wm.  Mason's  opinion  of  Swcdenborg 
and  Swodenhorgism,  432 — 434 ;  tirade  against  mo- 
dem sects,  435 ;  Swedenborg's  high  pretensions,  436 ; 
coup  (Teal  of  the  Now  Church  teneta,  and  of  various 
authors,  438 — 441 ;  persecutions  against  Newchurch- 
men,  442,  443 ;  writings  of  Swcdenborg.  444,  445 ; 
localities  of  the  Now  Church,  446 ;  society  formed 
in  London,  in  1787,  447;  introduction  of  the  doc- 
Jrines  ofSwedcnborg  into  the  United  States,  in  1784, 
448;  statistics  and  church  polity,  449;  sketch  of 
publications,  451,  452;  points  of  casuistry ^  453; 
summary  of  doctrines,  or  religious  creed,  455 — 457. 

ROMISH  CHURCH. 
Their  identity  with  Mennonites,  457 ;  their  go- 
vemment  and  mode  of  worship,  458 ;  their  faith  and  , 
statistics,  458. 
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PRE8BTTERIAN  CHURCH.  (O.  8.) 
Doetrinea,  or  confearioo  of  fiuth,  459;  ibniii  of 
wonhip,  460, 461 ;  church  govemmant,  463—465  r 
hntory  of  Pretb^teriaiunn,  465— 467 ;  fint  chmchm 
eilabUihed  in  America,  and  fine  presbytery  iormed  in 
1706, 468 ;  first  aynod  held  in  1717, 469 ;  dififedtiM 
between  the  lyniod  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
470, 471 ;  itate  of  the  church  during  the  Revolutioo, 
473;  literary  institutjons,  education  and  marriages^ 
474, 475 ;  firrt  General  AHembly  in  1789,  and  great 
revival  in  the  west,  476,  477 ;  origin  and  cause  of 
the  division  in  the  church,  478,  479 ;  doings  of  the 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  held  in  1837,  480  ; 
account  of  the  division  which  took  place  in  the 
AsKmbly  in  1838,  481 ;  statistics,  educatioo,  publi- 
cation and  benevolent  societies,  482 — 485. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHUBCH.  (N.  B.) 
Principles  and  government  of  the  church,  485 — 
487;  forms  of  public  worship,  488;  her  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  489 ;  genius  and  character  of  the  church, 
490;  union  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
synods,  and  plan  of  union:  also  between  the  Presby- 
terians and  Coogregationalists,  491 ;  the  "  plan  of 
union,'*  connected  with  other  difiiculties,  occasioned 
a  split  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  493;  formatioD 
and  success  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  so* 
ciety,  494, 495 ;  acts  and  doings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1837  and  1838, 496;  suit  in  court,  its  re- 
sult and  withdrawal,  496,  497 ;  result  of  several  suits 
between  parties  in  local  and  individual  churches,  497 ; 
benevolent  institutions,  education,  and  statistics^  498. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Origin  of  the  C.  P.  church,  499 ;  great  revival  and 
opposition  to  the  Cumberland  presbytery,  501 — 503 ; 
the  presbytery  charged,  tried,  and  a  part  silenced, 
504;  exdsioD  of  the  Cumberland  presbytery,  505; 
fonnation  of  a  new  Cumberland  presbyteiy,  506; 
constitution  of  the  presbytery,  507 ;  sketch  of  JtnM 
Ewingt  507 ;  great  trials  and  opposition,  508 ;  success 
and  pulpit  oratory,  509 ;  first  synod  established,  510; 
confession  of  fiiith,  512;  peculiarities,  motto  and  dif- 
ficulties,  513;  general  assembly  formed  in  1839, 
514;  literary  institutions  and  periodicals,  515;  sta- 
tistics in  1834 ;  introduction  and  spread  of  the  gospel 
in  Texas,  516;  be  evolent  institutions,  517;  minis- 
terial education,  518;  book  agency,  authors  and 
localities,  519  ;  statistics  in  1847,  and  a  recapitula- 
toiy  sketch,  530. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIANS  OR  COVENANT- 
ERS. 

Origin  and  localities  of  the  Covenanters,  531 ;  fint 
missionaries  and  organization  of  the  church  in  Ame- 
rica,  533;  union  between  the  Seceders  and  Cove- 
nanteri,and  origin  of  the  Aitociate  Rtformei  Chunky 
533;  fresh  supply  of  missionaries  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  reorganization  of  the  church  in  this 
country,  533;  adoption  of  the  testimony  and  the  non« 
slaveholding  principle,  523 ;  distinctive  features  of 
the  church,  523,  534;  objections  to  the  coostitutian 
of  the  United  States,  535 ;  division  of  the  church  In 
1833,  536 ;  solemn  league  and  covenant,  537 — 539. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
Origin  and  early  history,  531 ;  test  period,  era  of 
solemn  leainie  and  covenant,  and  first  settlements  in 
America,  533 ;  establishment  of  the  church,  unioo  J 


between  the  A«ociate  and  Reibnned  churches,  and 
rise  of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  533;  reofgan- j 
intion  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  doct^^oea  ; 
and  peculiar  opinions,  534;  psahnody,  sacramental 
communion,  civil  government,  and  ordinance  qfjmb- 
he  wockd  ccwnaniing,  535,  536;  localities,  benevo- 
lent endowmenta  and  statistics,  537. 

RESTORATIONIBTa 

Religious &ith  of  the  RestorationistB,  538;  nature, 
design,  and  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  539 ;  proofi 
and  arguments  in  support  of  their  peculiar  views, 
540 — 544 ;  criticisms  on  a  few  words  and  phrases, 
545;  objections  answered,  546 — 548;  history  of 
Restorationism,  548;  statistics,  church  government, 
peculiarities,  and  points  of  difibrenoe  between  Re- 
storationism and  Universalism,  549. 
RIVER  BRETHREN. 

Corruptions  and  intoleration  in  Europe,  induced 
many  Germans  and  others  to  immigrate  to  America, 
555 ;  account  of  Alexander  Mack  and  others,  551 ; 
origin  of  the  Oerman  Sevenik-Day  BaptitUf  553; 
I  great  revivals  of  religion,  and  origin  of  the  River 
Brethren,  553 ;  statistics,  fkith,  and  practice,  552^ 
554;  peculiar  views,  annual  conferences  and  general 
character,  555,  556. 

SCHWENKFELDERS. 

Sketch  of  Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  and  three  points 
on  which  he  dififered  from  Luther  and  others,  557 ; 
Schwenkfeld's  character  as  a  writer,  persecution  of 
his  followers,  their  flight  to  Deiunark,  Holland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  558;  their  first  settlements,  present 
localities  and  statistics,  559 ;  their  peculiar  practice 
with  regard  to  infants,  560. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

Account  of  their  origin  and  leading  men,  560 ; 
first  conference,  formation  of  a  discipline,  and  sketch 
of  Wm.  Ottcrbein,  561 ;  doctrines,  government  and 
conferences,  562;  church  ofllicers  and  statistics,  563 ; 
appendix,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  times 
of  WUliam  Otterbein  and  his  coa^jutori,  565,  566. 

UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  BELIEVERS. 

Historical  sketch  of  their  rise  and  progress,  567, 
568;  their  localities  and  statistics  in  the  east,  566; 
great  revival  in  Kentucky,  mission  to  the  west,  recep- 
tion of  their  faith  and  testimony,  and  establiriiment  <^ 
a  society  in  Ohio,  569 ;  their  localities  and  statistics  in 
the  west,  570;  their  mode  of  worship  and  religious 
tenets,  571 — 574;  foith  and  principles  of  the  society 
at  New  Lebanon,  574,  manner  of  receiving  mem- 
bers and  maimer  of  government,  575 ;  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  society,  576 — 578. 

UNITARIANS. 

Doctrines,  579 ;  prooft  of  their  peculiar  views  of 
Christ,  aixl  criticisms  on  Trinitarian  views,  581 ;  Uni* 
tarian  views  of  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ, 
583 ;  their  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  depravity,  of 
the  new  birth,  of  retribution,  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
human  reason,  583,  584 ;  history,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, 585;  statistics. 587. 


UNI  VERBALISTS. 

Name  and  history  of  their  doctrine,  589 — 593 ;  . 
history  and  statistics,  593 — 595 ;  desultory  remarks  j 
iitk  their  views,  and  statements  oif  several  imporiant  *l 
doctrines,  597,  598.  [ 
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BT  TH^  BBT.  W.  I.  CLELAND  AND  THE  HBV.  JAMES  P.  MILLER  N.  T. 


PRESENT  CONDITION. 

Teis  association  of  professing  Chris- 
tiaos  consists  (1844)  of  one  hundred  and 
ax  ministers,  settled  and  itinerating ;  and 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  organized  congre* 
gatioDs ;  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
diflerent  Presbyteries,  which  are,  however, 
somewhat  defective,  there  are  about  15,000 
communicants.  Allowing  four  to  each 
oommunicant  for  children  and  other  adhe- 
rants,  it  will  make  about  75,000  persons 
as  connected  with  this  society. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  during  the 
jast  term,  was  twenty-nine;  but  as  for 
fCveral  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
fcrease,  their  number  may  be  estimated  at 
thirty  for  the  ensuing  term, — of  which 
number,  one-fourth  is  usually  added  every 
year  to  the  list  of  ministers. 


LOCATION. 

This  society  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States.  Prior  to  the 
year  1633,  there  was  a  Presbytery  in  the 
Southern  States,  called  the  Presbytery  of 
the  Carolinas,  consisting  of  eight  minis- 
ters, most  of  whom  had  large  congrega- 
tions. But  in  that  year  by  an  act  of  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  that  body,  all  slave- 
holders were  excluded  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church;  since  that  time  all  those 
loinisters  and  most  of  the  people,  have 


either  removed  to  the  non^slaveholding 
States,  or  connected  themselves  with  other 
societies.  In  the  State  of  Vermont  there 
are  two  small  congregations,  but  none  in 
any  of  the  other  New  England  States. 
There  are  three  ministers  and  a  few  vacant 
congregations  in  Canada. 

The  judicatories  of  this  body  now  con- 
sist of  a  Synod  and  thirteen  Presbyteries. 
The  following  summary  of  the  statistical 
table  will  present  some  idea  of  the  present 
condition  of  this  society.  The  names  d 
the  Presbyteries  generally  indicate  their 
locality. 


Preabyterie*. 

States. 

No.Min 

No.Con  No.  Cod 

Cambridfe, 

New  York. 

4 

10 

924« 

Albanj, 

Philadcluhia, 

Stamford, 

New  York, 

5 

7 

««• 

Pennvvlvania, 

7 

18 

1165* 

Upper  Canada, 

3 

6 

591 

Shenanjfo. 

PenniyWania, 

8 

19 

2359 

AUeghany. 

Pennnylvania, 

10 

23 

963* 

Chartieris 

PennRvlvania, 

19 

20 

2199« 

Ohio, 

Ohio, 

7 

17 

1281* 

Richland, 

Ohio, 

5 

16 

735* 

Muikingum, 

Ohio. 

8 

29 

1519 

Miami, 

Ohio, 

6 

23 

738* 

Indiana. 

Indiana, 

3 

14 

367» 

lUinoij, 

Illinoii. 

7 

16 

397* 

1  Foreign  Mif«. 

Trinidad,  W.I. 

9 

Min.  itineratinf , 

18 

106 

211 

13.477 

*  Those  marked  thtia*  are  incomplete,  there  being 
no  returns  from  aeveml  congregations,  and  some  of 
these  the  Urge<5t  in  the  Presbytery :  15,000  is  the 
estimated  number  of  communicants. 

Several  Presbyteries,  though  marked  as  located  m 
a  particular  state,  include  also  the  care  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  neighboring  states,  e.  g.  the  Fredbytery 
of  Cambridge,  New  York,  includes  the  congregations 
in  Vennont  and  Canada  East 
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The  Synod,  which  is  composed  of  all 
the  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  from 
each  congregation,  meets  annually  on  its 
own  adjournment.  Each  Presbytery  meets 
on  its  own  adjournment,  and  as  odcn  as 
circumstances  require. 

The  Theological  Seminary  is  located  at 
Cannonsburg,  Pa,  It  has  two  proffessor- 
ships — one  of  didactic  theology  and  He- 
brew, at  present  filled  by  James  Martin, 
D.  D.;  the  other  of  church  history,  pasto- 
ral theology  and  biblical  literature,  at  pre- 
sent filled  by  Thomas  Bevcridge,  D.  D. 
At  this  institution  there  is  but  one  term 
each  year,  which  continues  from  the  first 
Monday  of  November  until  the  last  of 
March.  The  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend four  terms  to  complete  their  course 
of  study.  The  professors  give  lectures  on 
their  respective  subjects.  The  text  book 
which  is  used  in  didactic  theology  is  "  Jo- 

HANXIS  MaRKII  CuRISTIAN^  TuEOLOGIiE 

Medulla." 

DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPUNE. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America,  is  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  holds  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  as  set  forth  in  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Hence  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  is  her  Confession  of  Faith;  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  are  her 
authorized  systems  of  catechetical  instruc- 
tion. The  Form  of  Presbytcrial  Church 
Government,  and  the  Directory  for  public 
worship  and  for  family  worship,  are  re- 
ceived  and  acknowledged  as  of  obligatory 
authority  in  this  church.  The  xxiii.  chap- 
ter of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  respecting 
the  concern  of  the  civil  magistrate  with 
the  church,  is  received  with  some  explana- 
tions, which  are  given  in  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  which  this  church  has 
adopted  and  published.  These  explana- 
tions deny  to  the  civil  magistrate  any  au- 
thority in  or  control  over  the  church,  as 
respects  either  doctrine  or  discipline,  by 
virtue  of  his  office.  The  church  is  re- 
^rdcd  as  a  free  and  independent  society, 
10  be  governed  and  regulated  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  &)d, 
and  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  her  duty  to  Christ  her  only  king  and 
head. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  1 
concerning  public,  social,  religious  vc 
or  covenanting,  as  set  forth  in  the 
chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  w 
formerly  practised  by  the  churche 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
formed  Church  of  Holland,  is  both 
and  practised  by  this  church, — with 
difference,  that  the  civil  part  of  the 
tional  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the 
doms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire 
or  any  mingling  of  civil  with  reli 
aflairs,  have  not  been  regarded  by 
church  as  belonging  to  the  religioui 
ecclesiastical  part  of  this  duty. 

This  church,  both  in  doctrine  and 
tice,  has  always  adhered  to  the  use 
literal  poetic  version  of  the  inspired 
of  Psalms  in  the  praises  of  God,  as 
only  appointed  of  God,  and  conscqu 
the  only  proper  one. 

As  other  bixlics  of  professing  Chris 
both  in  Great  Britain  cmd  this  con 
profess  adherence  to  the  standards 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Assei 
the  Associate  Church  also,  from  an 
period  of  her  existence  in  this  coi 
has  published  a  "  Declaration  and  ' 
mony,"  more  particularly  setting 
explaining,  and  defending  some  of  the 
trines  of  the  Westminster  standards 
stating  the  prevailing  errors  against  i 
this  church  considers  herself  called 
to  testify.  To  this  Declaration  and  ' 
mony  she  has  prefixed  a  narrative,  b 
setting  forth  some  of  the  leading  fa< 
her  history,  and  the  reasons  of  her  i 
taining  a  separate  communion  from 
existing  denominations  of  the  present 
These  books,  which  constitute  the  pu 
authorized  subordinate  standards,  tog 
with  her  Book  of  Discipline,  set  fori 
the  distinctive  principles  and  doctrin 
this  church.  These  books  she  call 
subordinate  standards,  because  he 
subordination  to  the  Bible, — the  suf 
standard  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

Tlie  following  formula  of  ques 
proposed  to  private  members  on  the 
mission  to  fellowship  in  the  church 
give  a  brief  but  pretty  distinct  view  « 
principles  and  religious  practices  ol 
church : 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  < 
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jl  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word 
l!  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
\'  practice  7 

3.  Do  you  profess  your  adherence  to 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  Form  of 
Presbyteriai  Church  Government,  and  Di- 
rectory for  the  worship  of  Grod,  as  these 
'  are  received  and  witnessed  for  by  us,  in 
our  Declaration  and  Testimony,  for  the 
doctrine  and  order  of  the  church  of 
Christ? 

3.  Do    you    profess    your    resolution 
through  grace  to  continue  in  the  faith,  ac- 
cording to  the  profession  you  now  make 
I  of  it,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  order  and 
I  discipline  of  tlie  house  of  God ;  to  be  dili- 
•  gent  in  your  attendance  on   public  ordi- 
!  nances,  teaching  and  scaling,  according  to 
i  your   profession,   on    secret    prayer,   on 
fairdly  worship,  as  you  may  have  opportu- 
nity, (to  be  used  if  the  applicant  be  a  head 
of  a  family,)  in  keeping  up  family  worship 
daily,  morning  and  evening,  and  to  per- 
form all  other  duties  incumbent  on  you, 
according  to  this  profession,  in  whatever 
station  you  may  occupy  in  life ;  and  that 
I  you  will   make  conscience  of  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  his  truths, 
as  by  other  means,  so  more  especially  by 
a  holy  and  spiritual  conversation,  consist- 
ent with  your  profession  ? 

HISTORY. 

The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  is  a  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  brief  space  to  which 
this  sketch  is  necessarily  limited,  forbids 
us  to  refer  particularly  to  that  eventful  pc- 

I  riod  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that  intervenes  between  the  years 
163S  and  1688.  Yet  the  causes  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  Secession  of  1733, 

i  may  be  distinctly  found  in  the  history  of 
that  period.  During  that  reforming  period, 
the  church  complained  of  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage as  an  evil,  and  had  obtained  va- 
rious acts  against  it,  particularly  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  at  Edinburgh,  March 
9th,  1649,  Charles  I.  and  II.  Pari.  2  Sess. 
Act  39,  the  patronage  of  kirks  was  abol- 
ished. That  act  had  such  an  immediate 
connection  with  the  origin  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  that  we  may  transcribe  at 


least  a  part  of  it,  as  follows — <'  Consider- 
ing that  patronage  and  presentation  of 
kirks  is  an  evil  and  bondage,  under  which 
the  Lord^s  people  and  the  ministers  of  this 
land  have  long  groaned ;  and  that  it  hath 
no  warrant  in  God's  word,  but  is  founded 
only  on  the  conmK)n  law,  and  is  a  custom 
popish,  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time 
of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  that 
the  same  is  contrary  to  the  Second  hook 
cf  Discipline^  in  which,  upon  solid  and 
good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  reformed, 
and  [contrary]  unto  several  acts  of  Gene- 
ral Assemblies ;  ond  that  it  is  prejudicial 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  planting 
of  kirks,  and  unto  Dte  free  calling  and 
entry  of  ministers  unto  their  charge :  and 
the  soid  estates  being  willing  and  desirous 
to  promote  and  advance  the  reformation 
aforesaid,  that  everything  in  the  house  of 
God  may  be  ordered  according  to  his  word 
and  commandment,  do  therefore,  from  a 
sense  of  the  formcT  obligations,  and  upon 
the  former  grounds  and  reasons,  discharge 
forever  hereafter,  all  patronages  and  pre- 
sentations of  kirks,  wlicther  belonging  to 
the  king  or  any  laic  patron,  presbyteries, 
or  others  within  this  kingdom,  as  being 
unlawful  and  unwarrantable  by  God's 
word,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrme  and 
liberties  of  this  Kirk ;  and  do  therefore 
rescind,  make  void,  and  annul  all  gif^s  and 
rights  granted  thereancnt,  and  all  former 
acts  made  in  Parliament,  or  in  any  infe- 
rior judicatory,  in  favor  of  any  patron  or 
patrons  whatsoever,  so  far  as  the  same 
doth  or  may  relate  unto  the  presentation 
of  kirks ;"  making  it  a  penal  oflence,  un- 
der any  pretext,  to  give  or  receive  such 
presentation.  And  Presbyteries  were  pro- 
hibited from  admitting  to  trials  for  ordina- 
tion any  candidate  upon  any  such  presenta- 
tion. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  this  act 
vms  in  full  occordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  her  first 
organization  under  the  doctrines  ard  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  from  Popery. 
In  tlie  first  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up 
by  John  Knox,  we  find  the  following  nile : 
"  No  minister  should  be  intruded  on  any 
particular  kirk,  without  their  consent." 
The  same  principle  is  asserted  in  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  in  1578, 
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and  in  force  until  1G40.  This  principle 
is  also  repeatedly  recognised  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  the  Westminster  divines. 

The  above  act  of  Parliamcmt  continued 
in  force  in  the  Chufch  of  Scotland  until 
the  year  1712,  or  the  11th  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  the  doctrine  of  patronage  was  again 
revived  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  great  grief  of 
at  least  most  good  men  in  licr.  Many  of 
these  not  only  opposed  the  reviving  of 
patronage  to  the  last,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  entered  their  solemn  prol(*st 
against  it  in  the  ^Vssembly.  The  exercise 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  at  this  time  re- 
stored to  the  patrons,  was  for  some  time 
used  with  mildness,  and  the  wislics  of  the 
congregations  were  generally  consulted  by 
the  patrons.  But  men  greedy  of  power 
and  gain,  were  not  long  restrained  by 
principles  of  moderation.*  Cases  soon 
arose,  where  the  patrons  altogether  disre- 
garded the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and 
church  courts  were  soon  found  corrupt 
enough  to  sustain  them  in  it. 

A  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
the  parish  of  Kinross,  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  Sir  John 
Bruce  the  patron,  gave  the  j)resentation  to 
a  Mr.  Robert  Stark,  a  very  unpopular 
nominee,  to  whose  ministry,  the  body  of 
the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  submit. 
This  case,  according  to  a  late  historian, 
was  one  of  the  most  scandalous  intrusions 
that  ever  was  made  in  a  Christian  con- 
gregation.! '^iiG  Presbytery  pasitively 
refused  to  take  any  steps  towards  Mr. 
Stark's  ordlnarion.  The  Synod  of  Fife, 
to  which  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline 
belonged,  with  the  aid  of  the  Assembly, 
resolved,  however,  to  settle  him  at  all  haz- 
ards. This  case  came  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  May,  1732,  and  it,  together 
with  similar  cases,  which  were  now  be- 
coming more  frequent,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  an  act  at  that  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
^^anent  plmtinn;  vac^int  churches,"  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  patronage  was  re- 
cnprnisod,  and  such  settlements  as  that  of 
Kinross  were  approved. 

This  act  gave  great  ofllmce  to  many 
godly  jwople,  and  was  regarded  as  violat- 


*  Struthcr*fl  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  l  p.  599. 
1  Fnzer*s  Life  of  Ralph  Enkine,  p.  190. 


ing  the  long  received  principles  of  the 
church. 

In  October  following,  Mr.  Ebenezcr 
Erskine,  minister  at  Stirling,  in  a  sermoD 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  condemned  with  free- 
dom and  plaimiess  of  speech  some  of  the 
prevailing  sins  of  that  time,  and  particu- 
larly the  act  of  tiie  Assembly  of  May  pre- 
ceding, "  Ancnt  the  settlement  (^  vacant 
churdies^  <f'^*->"  referring  to  the  Kinross 
and  other  cases. 

The  Synotl  took  odcncc  at  the  freedom 
with  which  Mr.  Erskine  attacked  the  act 
and  decisions  of  the  Assembly,  and  im- 
mediately took  measures  to  censure  him 
for  the  sentiments  uttered  in  the  sermon. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  secession 
and  organization  of  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Scotland,  which  event  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1733. 

The  reader  will  at  once  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  secession  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  pat- 
ronage. The  seceding  brethren  who 
formed  the  Associate  I^resbytery  main^ 
tained,  that  in  condemning  patronage  and 
the  decisions  of  the  judicatories  sanction* 
ing  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  congre- 
gations against  the  consent  of  the  people,, 
they  were  only  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  church. 
They  accordingly  bore  a  very  decided 
testimony  against  patronage.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania expressed  their  sentiments  on  thur 
subject. 

"  The  revival  of  patronage  was  one  of 
the  evils  which  resulted  to  the  church 
from  merging  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
into  that  of  England,  in  1707. 

"  The  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, being  generally  of  the  communion 
of  the  Episcopal  church  of  England,  and 
one  class  of  them  dignitaries  in  it,  was  not 
to  be  expected  they  would  act  the  part  of 
friends  to  the  Presbyterian  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1711,  [1712,?] 
when  a  party  who  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  against  the  English  dissenters,  and 
against  the  Church  of  Scotland,  prevailed, 
the  Parliament  grievously  injured  both,  and 
took  from  the  people  belonging  to  the  lat- 
tor,  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  pas- 
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tors ;  restoring  to  some  men  of  rank,  or 
to  the  crown,  certain  rights,  which  tliey 
claimed  from  the  laws  and  customs  of 
popish  times,  to  provide  for  vacant  con- 
gregations such  ministerB  as  tkcy  thought 
tit."* 

There  were,  it  is  true,  other  causes  of 
grievance  at  the  same  time  that  patronage 
was  restored ;  hut  this  was  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  the  one  which  led  to  the  seces- 
sion and  oi^anization  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Scotland,  and  that  led  to  the 
oi^anization  of  the  Associate  Church  of 
North  America.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  the  main  question  at  issue  then,  was 
precisely  the  same  in  all  its  important 
bearings,  with  the  one  which  has  issued  in 
the  great  secession  of  1843. 

One  other  drcumstance  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  state,  in  order  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Associate  Church  in  this 
country  to  its  proper  source.  In  the  year 
1744,  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Scot- 
land having  greatly  increased,*  it  was 
judged  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, to  constitute  a  Synod.  But  in  the 
next  year  a  controversy  arose  in  the  Sy- 
nod, which  issued  in  its  disruption.  Tlic 
oath  to  be  sworn  by  such  as  were  admit- 
ted burghers,  or  freemen  of  towns  in  Scot- 
land, had,  in  som(i  places,  this  clause: 
"  Here  I  protest  before  God  and  your  lord- 
shi]M,  that  1  profess  and  allow  with  all  my 
heart,  the  true  religion  presently  professed 
within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the 
laws  thereof,  that  I  shall  abide  thereat, 
and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  re- 
nouncing the  Roman  religion  called  Pa- 
pistry." The  controversy  turned  on  tlic 
point,,  whether  it  was  consistent  and  law- 
ful ff»r  dissenters,  or  those  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  national  church,  to  swear 
this  oath,  knowing  that  it  was  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  in  the  national  church 
that  was  intended  by  tlie  government  im- 
posing the  oath.  Diflorent  sides  of  this 
question  were  advocated  in  Synod,  and 
tlio  disputc^s  ran  so  high  that,  in  1747,  the 
body  divided,  and  each  party  claimed  the 
name  of  the  "  Associate  Synod."  But 
tho  public  soon  affixed  distinguishing  epi- 
thets to  each  of  the  parties.     Those  who 


i      *  NamtiTie,  p.  26,  Gth  ediUon,  W.  8.  Young, 
1  Pbibdelpbia,  1839. 


opposed  the  lawfulness  and  consistency  of 
swearing  the  oath,  were  called  Anti-bur- 
ghers, and  the  advocates  of  the  oath  Bur* 
ghers.  It  was  with  the  former  of  these 
that  the  Associate  Presbytery  in  this  coun- 
try was  connected.  The  latter  never  had 
an  organization  in  this  country. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ASSOCI- 
ATE CUURCH  INTO  NORTH  AxMERlCA. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  secession,  indi- 
viduals approving  of  the  principles  of  the 
secession  emigrated  to  this  country,  both 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These  not  find- 
ing here  any  denomination  of  professing 
Christians  fully  concurring  with  them  in 
their  views  of  religious  faith  and  duty,  and 
wishing  still  to  retain  the  principles  of  tlic 
Church  of  Scotland  in  their  primitive  purity, 
they  petitioned  the  Anti-hurgher  Associate 
Synod  of  Scotland,  to  send  over  some  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  to  their  assistance. 

In  dompliance  with  this  petition,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Gellatly  and  Andrew  Amot 
were  sent  over.  The  former  with  a  view 
of  permanently  remaining  in  the  country, 
the  latter  for  a  period  of  two  years.  They 
did  not,  however,  reach  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  particular  place  of  their 
destination,  until  tlie  year  1754.  These 
brethren  were  authorized  by  the  Synod  to 
organize  congregations,  and  to  constitute 
themsclv(?s  into  a  Presbytery,  which  they 
accordingly  did  in  November,  1754,  under 
the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  Notwithstanding  the  vari- 
ous dilRculties  which  they  had  to  encounter 
in  their  first  labors,  these  brethren  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ordinary  evi- 
dence of  success  attending  tlioir  labors ; 
in  a  short  time  there  wore  urgent  applica- 
tions for  their  lal)ors  from  ditferent  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  Delaware,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Amot  ixtumed  at  the  expiration  of 
his  ap]wintmrnt,  and  Mr.  Gellatly  was 
removed  by  death  in  1761  ;  but  the  Pras- 
bytcry  c<wtinucd  to  increase  by  tlie  arrival 
of  missionaries  from  Scotland,  until  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  coimtries  was 
interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volutionary war.  By  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  had  increased  to  thirteen; 
and  the  applications  to  the  Presbytery  for 
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supply  of  preaching  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  sacraments  increased  in  a  still 
greater  degree. 

At  this  period  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  divide  the  Presbytery.  Those  ministers 
settled  in  New  York,  with  the  congrega- 
tions in  that  State  and  cast  of  it,  were  set 
off  into  a  new  Presbytery,  which  was 
called  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  The 
others  remained  under  the  old  designation, 
the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
the  care  of  such  congregations  as  were 
located  in  Pennsylvania  and  southward  of 
it.  This  division  of  the  Presbytery  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  May,  1776. 

There  were  at  this  time  "also  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  three  ministers 
belonging  to  another  body  of  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  called  "  Re- 
formed Presbyterians."  An  attempt  was 
shortly  after  this  made  to  form  a  union 
between  these  brethren  and  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  After  somo 
twenty  meetings  of  unsuccessful  gflbrts, 
when  the  affair  had  been  apparently  drop- 
ped by  both  parties,  it  was  unexpectedly 
brought  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
members  were  not  all  present,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  one  of  the  members  of  tHe  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  and  in  violation  of 
a  former  express  agreement  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  moderator.  The  part  of  the  Presby- 
tery who  at  the  time  opposed  the  union, 
wished  the  matter  delayed  until  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Synod  in  Scotland  could  be 
obtained  on  it;  but  the  others  declared 
themselves  no  longer  in  connection  with 
the  Synod  in  Scotland,  and  proceeded  to 
pass  censures  on  their  brethren  who  did 
not  fall  in  with  the  union.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  June,  1782. 

The  united  body  denominated  them- 
selves the  Associate  Reformed  Synod, 
from  a  combination  of  the  names  of  the 
two  bodies  from  which  the  parties  came. 

This  union,  instead  of  making  two 
bodies  into  one,  as  was  its  professed  de- 
sign, divided  two  into  three ;  for  those  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania 
who  refused  to  join  the  union,  believing 
the  terms  of  it  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
of  Rcliismatical  tendency,  continued  their 
fbrmor  organization.     Their  course  was 


approved  by  the  Synod  in  Scotland ;  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  disapproved 
of  what  their  members  had  done,  and  sent 
in  other  ministers  to  supply  their  place. 
So  that  the  two  original  bodies  continued 
to  exist,  and  the  new  one  also. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  was 
almost  extinguished  by  this  union.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  at  which  the 
above  transaction  took  place,  besides  the 
moderator,  there  were  present  five  minis- 
ters and  five  ruling  elders :  three  ministers 
and  two  ruling  elders  voted  in  favor  of  the 
union,  and  two  ministers  and  three  ruling 
elders  against  it.  So  that  but  two  minis- 
ters were  left  in  the  Presbytery  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  time,  for  the  absent  minis- 
terial members  at  first  fell  in  with  the 
union ;  and  for  a  time  those  two  ministers, 
Wm.  Marshall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  James 
Clarkson,  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
with  their  elders,  composed  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  of  New  York  had  joined 
the  union  previously. 

The  Synod  of  Scotland,  however,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  sent  over  others  tc 
their  assistance,  and  in  a  few  years  mosi 
of  those  who  at  first  had  joined  the  union 
abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  in  a  shon 
time  her  affairs  began  again  to  revive. 

Nothing  however  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice occurred  in  the  Presbytery  from  this 
period  until  the  formation  of  the  Synod  ir 
1801.  During  this  period  a  number  of 
ministers  arrived  fmm  Scotland,  and  sonw 
were  educated  in  this  country.  The  firs 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
students  in  theology  by  this  body,  was  es 
tablished  in  1793,  under  the  care  of  th< 
Rev.  John  Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Beavei 
county,  Pennsylvania,  who  continued  tc 
serve  as  sole  professor  of  theology  unti 
1818,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  olc 
age.  From  the  appointment  of  Dr.  An- 
derson,  in  1793,  until  the  formation  of  th( 
Synod,  in  1801,  six  ymmg  men  had  beer 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gosjx?!. 

Before  noticing  the  formation  of  the 
Synod,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  arcoun 
of  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Kentucky.  The  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  being  wholly  unable  to  moct  th< 
applications  for  preaching  which  were  sen 
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from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  directed 
the  applicants  to  apply  directly  to  the  Sy- 
nod in  Scotland  for  missionaries.  They 
did  sOy  and  in  answer  to  the  petition,  the 
Synod  sent  two,  viz.,  Messrs.  Robert  Arm- 
strong and  Andrew  Fulton,  missionaries 
to  Kentucky,  with  authority  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery.  These  mis- 
sionaries arrived  in  Kentucky  in  the  spring 
of  1798,  and  formed  themselves  with 
ruling  dders  into  a  Presbytery  on  the  2dth 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
name  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky. 

This  accession  of  strength  enabled 
these  Presbyteries  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Synod.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
passed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania 
at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  May  1st, 
1800.  Afier  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
this,  they  "  Resolved,  that  this  Presbytery 
will,  if  the  Lord  permit,  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  Synod,  or  court  of  review, 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Associate  Synod  of  Noith  America.  To 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  May,  1801,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A. 
M.  That  Mr.  Marshall  open  the  meeting 
with  a  sermon,  and  th^  constitute  the 
Synod.  The  rest  of  the  day  to  be  spent 
in  solemn  prayer  and  fasting.'^ 

The  Synod  met  pursuant  to  this  appoint- 
ment. The  roll  then  consisted  of  seven- 
teen ministers.  These  were  divided  into 
four  Presbyteries,  viz.,  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers, 
the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Pres- 
b3rtery  of  Cambridge.  At  this  time  there 
were  also  several  probationers  preaching 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod.  Until  the  year 
1818,  appeals  might  be  taken  from  this  Sy- 
nod to  that  of  Scotland.  But  at  that  time  it 
was  declared  a  co-ordinate  Synod  by  the 
General  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland. 

From  this  period  until  the  present  time, 
this  society  has   regularly  increased  in 


members  and  ministers.  It  b  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark,  that  her  members  have 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
her  ministers. 

About  the  year  1820,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  union  between  this  church 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
West,  who  had  separated  from  what  was 
at  that  time  the  Greneral  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod,  on  account  of  the  latitudi- 
narian  principles  of  (he  latter.  A  corres- 
pondence was  carried  on  between  the  two 
bodies  for  some  years,  and  nearly  every 
obstacle  to  a  union  seemed  to  be  removed, 
but  the  attempt  was  at  length  abandoned. 
This  result  seemed  to  be  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  nature  of  the  last  commu- 
nication from  the  Associate  Reformed,  the 
tenor  of  which  was  unconciliating  and 
unkind. 

Between  the  years  1838  and  1840,  six 
or  seven  ministers  were  deposed  or  sus- 
pended for  various  offences.  These  have 
since  formed  themselves  into  a  Synod,  and 
have  assumed  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Synod  of  North  America.  Two  minis- 
ters, also,  in  the  south,  one  in  South  Ca- 
rolina and  the  other  in  Virginia,  who  had 
been  suspended  on  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  slavery,  have  also  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Associate  Church.  These 
have  united,  or  about  to  be  united,  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. 
A  minister  of  the  Presbytery  of  Miami 
has  also  joined  with  a  suspended  minister 
of  the  same  Presbytery,  and  formed  what 
they  denominate  the  "Free  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Miami.** 

These  defections  of  ministers  have  con- 
sequently occasioned  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  people ;  but  this  loss  has 
been  more  than  compensated  to  the  society 
by  the  peace,  harmony  and  order  that 
have  since  prevailed. 

January,  1844. 
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Op  the  earliest  Scots*  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  this  country,  we  have  no  very 
certain  accounts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  South  Carolina.  In  1680,  Lord 
Cardron  took  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Colony  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  view  to  af!brd  a  place  of  refuge  to  his 
persecuted  Presbyterian  brethren.  This 
was  formed  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  minis- 
ter of  it  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunlop,  after- 
wards Principal  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. An  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  which  af- 
forded the  exiles  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  their  native  land,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  colony.  Numbers  of  pri- 
vate persons,  however,  remained  in  Caro- 
lina, who  were  gathered  into  congregations 
under  the  care  of  a  Presbytery,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  about  the  close  of  tlie 
last  century.  Of  these  churches,  only  one 
now  remains,  the  Old  Scots'  Church  of 
Charleston. 

During  that  dark  period  of  Scottish  his- 
tory, fi-om  1660  to  1688,  numbers  of  Pres- 
byterians were  transported  to  the  American 
plantations,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Wodrow 
sets  the  number  down  at  3000.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  sent  to  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  To  a  con- 
gregation formed  of  these  exiles,  in  New 
Jersey,  Fraser,  the  author  of  /he  work  on 
Sanctification,  for  some  years  preached ; 
he  afterwards  removed  to  New  England, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  Scotland.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  accounts 
of  these  Scottish  Churches  are  so  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  inasmuch   as  their  history 
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is  connected  with  that  of  tho  American 
Presbyterian  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Churches.* 

The  earliest  application  to  the  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland  for  ministerial  aid,  was 
made  very  soon  after  the  secession  took:     I 
place.     In  1736,  the  Ajssociate  Presbytery 
received  a  letter  from  a  number  of  person*     ] 
in  Londonderry,  Chester   county,  Penn.,     ' 
requesting  that  an  ordained  minister,  or  si. 
probationer  might  be  sent  to  them,  and. 
promising  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sion  should  be  defrayed  by  themselves^ 
The  condition  of  the  Presbytery,  however^ 
was  such,  the  demand  for  laborers  at  hom^ 
was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  tc^ 
do  more  than  send  to  the  people  of  Lon^ — ' 
donderry  a  friendly  letter.     (McKerrow'^^ 
Hist.  Secess.  i.  230.)  The  first  minister  scn"^^ 
out  to  America  by  the  Secession  Church    -^ 
was  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gellatly,  who  arrivec^ 
in  1751,  and  after  a  laborious  ministry  of*^ 
eight  years,  finished  his  course  at  Octora— ^ 
ra,  Penn.     The  Covenanters,  or  Reformec^' 

Presbyterians,  sent  out  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuth " 

bortson  in  1751 ;  he  was  followed,  in  1774-^ 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lind  and  Dobbin.     A^^ 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  made^ 
up  of  these  denominations,  a  very  brief^ 
survey  of  their  history  will  not  be  out  or    i 
place.  A 

Of  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  it  is  only  ji 


•  Wor^row,  the  hi^rinn.  ctKrrsprvnM  with  many 
of  them  for  a  lonj?  eerien  of  year* ;  his  correiipoiMlcnrp, 
now  in  couTue  of  piiMicRtion  by  tV  Wmirow  S«>- 
ciety,  it  is  to  lie  hoped  will  throw  much  liaht  upon  i 
this  early  period  of  American  Pre«b)'terian  history.     • 
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icessary  to  observe,  that  it  originally  con- 
sted  of  those  who  objected  to  the  terms 
1  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
nd  was  re-established  at  the  Revolution 
'  1688 ;  they  considered  that  she  had 
ilen  from  the  attainments  she  had  made, 
rpecially  about  the  year  1646,  and  to 
liich  she  was  bound  by  solemn  cove- 
ants.  While  they  professed  to  rejoice  in 
tc  blessings  secured  to  Britain  by  the 
anishment  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  they  still 
^rded  the  constitution  both  of  Church 
rid  State  as  imperfect,  and  hence,  while 
ley  refused  to  become  members  of  the 
)rmer,  they  at  the  same  timp  declined  to 
JcognLse  the  legality  of  the  latter.  Their 
lost  distinguishing  principles,  are  those 
hich  relate  to  civil  government.  As  these 
ill  be  fully  explained  by  a  member  of 
lat  communion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ate  them  in  this  place. 
The  Secession  originated  in  1733,  and 
as  occasioned  by  a  sermon  preached  by 
le  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  in  which  he 
rongly  inveighed  against  certain  recent 
:ts  of  the  Assembly  having  reference  to 
e  settlement  of  ministers.  For  this  ser- 
on  (preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod 
'  Perth  and  Sterling)  he  was  immediately 
died  to  account,  but  refused  to  submit  to 
c  censure  imposed,  appealing  from  the 
ntcncc  of  the  Synod  to  the  General  As- 
mbly.  The  result  was  the  secession  from 
e  Establishment  of  Mr.  Erskine,  together 
ith  his  brother  Ralph  of  Dunfermline, 
r.  AVilson  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Moncricf  of 
berncthy,  and  the  formation  of  a  body 
lown  OS  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Im- 
e<iiately  upon  constituting  themselves  in- 
a  Presbytery,  they  emitted  a  Testimony, 
which  they  declared  that  they  had  not 
'parated  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
ily  seceded  from  "  the  prevailing  party;" 
ley  appealed  to  the  "  first  free  reforming 
wembly  "  for  an  adjudication  of  their  case, 
ley  declared  their  faithful  adherence  to  all 
le  Canons  and  Confessions  of  the  church, 
nd  they  particularly  and  strongly  testified 
criinst  the  unsound  doctrines,  as  well  as 
be  mal -practices  which,  for  some  years 
trevious,  had  been  creeping  into  the  church. 
This  testimony  they  required  all  who  after- 
vards  joined  with  them  to  approve ;  a  step 
his,  eminently  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it 
^as  a  large  addition  to  the  ancient  terms 


of  communion — ^bred  among  them  a  spirit 
of  High  Church  exclusiveness,  and  was 
the  remote  cause  of  their  subsequent  un- 
happy divisions.  In  1746  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  Seceders  relative  to  the  Bur- 
ghers' Oath.  By  this  time  the  Presbytery 
had  reached  the  dignity  of  a  Synod,  num- 
bering about  forty  ministers,  and  as  many 
congregations.  The  pomt  in  debate  was 
a  clause  in  the  oath  required  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Royal  Burghs, 
to  this  efiect,  th^t  they  professed  the  true 
religion  as  then  professed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  "  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  called 
Papistry."  One  party  maintained  that  the 
taking  this  oath  was  inconsistent  with  the 
position  occupied  by  Seceders ;  the  other 
party  held  that  there  was  no  such  incon- 
sistency, inasmuch  as  the  oath  was  no 
more  than  a  recognition  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  as  held  forth  in  the  standards  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  The  former 
were  called  Anti-burghers,  and  insisted 
upon  making  abstinence  from  the  oath  a 
term  of  communion,  the  latter  were  termed 
Burghers,  and  opposed  any  such  restric- 
tion. The  dispute,  which  was  carried  on 
with  much  vehemence  and  animosity, 
produced  a  division  of  the  Synod  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  each  claiming  the  name 
and  the  succession  of  the  Associate  Sy- 
nod ;  but  they  were  popularly  known  by 
the  names  just  mentioned.  The  numbers 
were  about  equal  at  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
ration, and  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies 
in  succeeding  years  was  very  nearly 
equal.  The  first  eflect  of  this  breach  was 
a  change  in  the  old  Testimony  to  meet 
the  new  condition  of  things.  There  were, 
thus,  in  1747,  two  Secession  bodies,  each 
having  its  own  distinctive  Testimony.  In 
this  state  the  Secession  body  continued 
until  1796,  when  the  Burghers  wore  again 
divided  by  a  dispute  respecting  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  circa  sacra.  The 
subject  had  been  in  discussion  for  some 
years,  one  party  (a  very  small  one)  hold- 
ing that  the  magistrate  was  bound  not 
only  to  profess  the  true  religion,  but  also 
to  maintain  it  at  the  expense  and  by  the 
power  of  the  state;  the  other,  forming 
the  large  majority  of  the  Burgher  Synod, 
approached,  in  their  views,  very  nearly 
to  what  has  since  been  termed  the  volun- 
larv  principle,  though  they  did  not  abso- 
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hitely  condemn  ihe  principle  of  a  civil 
establishment  of  religion.  Connected 
with  this  question,  was  another  respecting 
the  binding  obligatian  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant ;  the  former  party 
asserting  the  obligation  of  these  ancient 
instruments  upon  posterity,  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  the  latter  admitting  it  only  in 
a  very  modified  sense.  This  dispute  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  a  small  party 
from  the  Symil,  in  1796.  They  were 
called  the  Old  Light  Burghers ;  while  the 
majority  were  known  as  the  New  Lights. 
In  1806,  the  Anti-burgher  branch  of  the 
Secession  was  agitated  by  the  same  ques- 
tions, and  a  small  body,  headed  by  Prof. 
Bruce,  of  Whitburn,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mc 
Crie,  the  eminent  historian,  seceded  from 
the  Synod,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  Testimony  on  the  subject  of  the 
covenants,  and  the  magistrate's  power, 
apd  formed  themselves  into  a  body  called 
the  Constitutional  Presbytery;  but  the 
two  parties  were  popularly  known  as  the 
Old  and  New  Light  Anti-burghers.  There 
were  thus  four  distinct  bodies  of  Seceders, 
all  equally  strenuous  advocates  of  Pres- 
byterian government  and  order;  all  ob- 
serviniif  the  same  forms  of  worship ;  and 
the  ministry  in  each  branch  being  equally 
distinguished  for  evangelical  sentiment. 
Yet  each  had  its  own  Testimony,  an  ap- 
probation of  which  was  demanded  as  a 
term  of  communion. 

To  finish  this  brief  sketch :  in  1820, 
the  two  principle  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion, viz :  the  New  Liijht  Burghers  and 
Anti-burijhers,  united  themsc?lves  into  one 
body  under  the  name  of  the  United  Se- 
cession Church.  The  two  Synods  con- 
tained at  this  time  about  150  ministers, 
each ;  their  reunion  took  place  just  seventy 
years  after  the  breach,  and  in  the  same 
building,  Bristo  Street  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  division  had  occurred. 
Into  this  union  the  Burghers  entered  unan- 
imously ;  but  a  small  party  of  the  Anti- 
burghers,  with  Professor  Paxton  at  their 
head,  refused  to  go  with  their  brethren. 
These  dissenters  in  1827,  joined  the  Old 
Lights,  (Dr.  McCrie's  party.)  While  in 
1837,  the  Old  Light  Burghers  returned  to 
the  communion  of  the  Elstablished  Church, 
thus  leavinsj  at  the  present  time  but  two 
branches  of  the  Secession,  viz :  the  United 


Synod,  numbering  some  400  churchei, 
and  the  Old  Light  Anti-burghers  with  40 
or  50. 

The  earliest  missions  to  this  country, 
were  sent  out  by  the  Anti-bui^her  Synod. 
Having  received  in  1751,  a  very  earnest 
application    from    Rev.   Mr.   Alexander 
Craighead,  of  Octorara,  for   ministerial 
aid,  the  Synod  appointed  Messrs.  James 
Uarnc,  and  John  Jamicson,  to  proceed  as 
missionaries  to  America, 
ments  having  not  been 
nod  in  1752,  passed  a 
concerning  young  men 
sions  in  distant  places,' 
if  unwilling  to  go  wherever  the  Synod 
might  choose  to  send,  they  should  no 
longer  be  recognised  as  theological  stu- 
dents.    In  1760,  this  act  was  extended  to 
probationers,  and  it  was  enacted  that  pro- 
bationers  refusing  to  be  sent  to  North 
America,  by  the  Synod,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  license ;  and  in  1763,  it 
was  farther  enacted,  that  no  probationer^ 
under   appointment   to  North   Aroerica, 
could  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  in  the 
moderation  of  any  call  in  Scotland.     In 
our  day,  this  would  be  deemed  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  of  a  high  order;  still  it  shows 
the  exceeding  earnestness  of  the  Synod 
to  answer  the  American  call  for  help. 

In  1752,  Messrs.  Gellatly  and  Arnot 
arrived ;  the  former  as  a  permanent  la- 
borer here ;  the  latter  being  a  settled  min- 
ister in  Scotland,  and  having  been  sent 
out  for  a  special  purpose,  soon  returned 
home.  These  broth R*n  were  charged  by 
the  Synod,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
Presbytery,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  they  did  under 
the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1753,  the  Rev.  James 
Proudfit  was  sent,  and  after  laboring  as 
an  itinerant  ^for  some  years,  was  settled 
at  Pequa,  Pennsylvania.  The  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  were  strengthened  in  1758, 
by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  Matthew  Hen- 
derson ;  and  1761,  by  the  arrival  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Mason,  (afterwards  of  New 
York,)  Rol)ert  Annon,  and  John  Smart ; 
in  1782,  by  that  of  Rev.  William  Mar- 
shall. In  1770,  Messrs  John  Roger  and 
John  Smith  arrived,  with  instructions  in 
reference  to  a  subject  which  shall  pre- 
sently be  mentioned. 
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The  Burgher  Synod  received  in  1751, 
a  very  earnest  application  for  a  minister 
from  a  number  of  persons  resident  in 
Philadelphia;  this  request  was  renewed 
in  the  year  following,  (1752,)  with  the 
promise  of  defraying  all  the  charges  of 
the  mission.  In  consequence  of  repeated 
and  earnest  applications,  tlie  Synod  re- 
solved, in  1754,  upon  establishing  a  mis- 
sion in  America,  and  they  appointed  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  minister  of  Bally- 
bay,  in  Ireland,  to  proceed  to  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling 
the  appointment  at  that  time.  However, 
in  1764,  Mr.  Clark,  in  company  wilh  the 
major  part  of  his  congregation,  emigrated 
to  America,  and  settled  the  town  of  Salem, 
Washington  County,  New  York.  He  was 
followed  in  1766,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Telfair  and  Kinloch.  Mr.  Telfair  became 
the  minister  of  the  Burgher  Congregation, 
in  Shippen  Street,  Philadelphia.*  Mr. 
Kinloch,  ultimately  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  was  settled  in  Paisley.  In  1770,  he 
was  called  by  the  Old  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, Washington  Coimty,  New  York, 
but  the  call  was  declined. 

The  Burgher  ministers  appear  to  have 
had  no  desire  to  keep  up  a  separate  or- 
ganization on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
they  accordingly  united,  very  soon  after 
their  arrival,  wilh  their  brethren ;  but  the 
union  was  disturbed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Scottish  Synod  to  approve  of  it.  In  1776, 
the  old  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  was 
divided  into  two;  the  one  bearing  the 
;  old  name,  the  other  called  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York ;  this  procedure  was  also 
condemned  by  the  Scottish  Synod,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  their  order  to  re- 
scind the  act  of  division. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1765,  to  unite 
the  Associate  Presbvtcry  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  S^-nod  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York;  the  minutes  of  the  conference 
held  by  the  joint  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Witherspoon  and  Dr.  Mason,  were  mem- 
bers, are  now  before  the  writer,  but  they 
are  too  long   for  insertion.     The  chief 


*  It  ray  be  here  ftated  that  the  Shippni  Street 
cofHcregatiiMn,  united  with  the  oM  8oot*s  Church,  m 
Spruce  ttnvt,  about  the  year  1783  or  17H4.  The 
gironTiH  in  (^hippen  SStieet,  ii  we  believe,  Kill  owd  aa 
aburial 


points  of  discussion  were  the  ground  and 
extent  of  the  Gospel  ofier,  the  divine 
right  of  Presbyterian  government,  and 
the  qualifications  for  the  ministry.  This 
attempt  at  union  might  perhaps  have  been 
successful,  but  for  the  animosities  excited 
by  a  foolish  publication  of  the  Newcastle 
Presbytery,  against  the  first  secession 
ministers  who  came  to  this  country.*" 

The  Revolution  of  1776,  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  regarded  as  the  couse  of  the 
union  which  produced  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church.  The  importance  of  union 
among  the  divided  Scots'  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  country,  had  indeed  been 
felt  long  before  it  was  actually  accom- 
plished. The  weakness  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  several  sects  showed  the  need 
of  united  efibrt ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  grodually  excited  and  increased 
the  desire  for  it,  until  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
removed  the  ancient  causes  of  disunion. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war,  several 
conventions  were  held  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Associate  and  the  Reformed' 
Presbyteries,  with  the  view  to  attain  this 
desirable  end.  A  detailed  account  of  these 
conventions  would  be  of  little  use,  even 
if  we  had  ampler  materials  for  giving  it 
than  we  actually  possess.  It  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  the  three  Presbyteries  sat  in 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1782,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  Synod,  under  the  name 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
North  America,  on  a  basis  consisting  of 
the  following  articles,  viz. : 

1.  That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 

2.  That  there  is  an  appropriation  in  the 
nature  of  faith. 

3.  That  the  Gospel  is  addressed  indis- 
criminately to  sinners  of  mankind. 

4.  That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
the  alone  condition  of  the  covenant  of 
works. 

5.  That  civil  government  originates 
with  God  the  Creator,  and  not  with  Christ 
the  Mediator. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Providence  is  given  into  the  hand  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator ;  and  magistra- 
cy, the  ordinance  appointed  by  the  Moral 


*  For  fuDer  detaila,  aee  McKerrow*s  Hiitoiy,  ^d,  I 
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Grovcmor  of  the  world  to  be  the  prop  of 
civil  order  among  men,  as  well  as  other 
things,  is  rendered  subservient  by  the  Me- 
diator to  the  welfare  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, the  Church,  and  has  sanctified  the 
use  of  it  and  of  every  common  benefit, 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

7.  That  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
moral  law  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  arc 
substantially  the  same,  although  the  latter 
expresses  the  will  of  Grod  more  evidently 
and  clearly  than  the  former,  and  therefore 
magistrates  among  Christians  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  general  directory  of  the 
Word  as  to  the  execution  of  their  office. 

8.  That  the  qualifications  of  justice, 
veracity,  &c.  required  in  the  law  of  nature 
for  the  being  of  a  magistrate,  are  also  more 
explicitly  revealed  as  necessary  in  the  Holy 
S<rriptures.  But  a  religious  test,  any  fur- 
ther than  an  oath  of  fidelity,  can  never  be 
essentially  necessary  for  the  being  of  a 
magistrate,  except  where  the  people  make 
it  a  condition  of  government. 

9.  That  both  parties  when  united  shall 
adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for 
Worship,  and  propositions  concerning 
church  flrovernment. 

10.  That  they  shall  claim  the  full  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline  without  depend- 
ence upon  forciirn  judicatories. 

Upon  this  basis  all  the  members  of  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  and  all  the  Asso- 
ciate ministers,  with  the  exception  of  two 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, (Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarkson,) 
united.  A  small  minority  of  the  people 
in  the  two  communions  also  declined  to 
enter  into  it.  From  these  minorities  have 
sprung  the  Covenanter  denomination  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Associate  on  the 
other.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude 
any  extended  comment  upon  this  basis  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  reason  for  inserting  some  of  its  arti- 
cles. In  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the 
extent  of  the  Gospel  oflcr,  there  had  never 
been  any  diflcrence  of  opinion  among 
these  parties ;  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
surprising  that  these  topics  are  mentioned. 
There  had  been  a  dispute  about    common 


benefits^  i.  e.  whether  the  oommon  blessings 
of  life  were  derived  to  mankind  in  virtue 
of  Christ's  mediation,  or  were  merely  be- 
stowed by  God  as  Creator.  But  a  calm 
and  candid  perusal  of  the  pamphlets  be- 
gotten by  this  controversy — once  deemed 
a  very  vital  one — ^will  convince  any  one 
that  it  was  a  dispute  about  words  rather 
than  thmgs.  Most  of  the  articles,  it  will 
be  perceived,  relate  to  the  subject  of  ma- 
gistracy, and  this  was  the  grand  topic  of 
difierence,  viz.  the  essential  qu^t  iicatioDS 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  tlu  t  ^tent  of 
his  power  circa  sacra.  On  ih^se  last 
points,  it  must  be  confessed,  thai  .Se  Ian- 
guage  of  the  basis  is  by  no  means  clear, 
yet  it  is  perhaps  as  much  so  as  its  \uthon 
intended,  and  as  much  so  as  the  subject 
admits.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
each  of  these  bodies  held  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  their  catechisms  were  the 
same,  their  government,  forms  of  worship  j 
and  mode  of  administering  the  sacraments  [ 
identical ;  their  views  of  Gospel  doctrine, 
and  even  the  style  of  preaching  prevalent 
among  them,  were  quite  similar.  Their 
differences  had  grown  out  of  acts  of  dis- 1. 
cipline,  rather  than  points  of  doctrine.       I 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  ■ 
some  brief  notices  of  the  leading  persons  j 
who  were  active  in  eflecting  this  union. 
The  Bi'V.  Thomas  Clark  was  one.  Per- 
haps no  minister  of  his  day  was  "  in  labors 
more  abundant"  than  he ;  and  many  inter- 
esting traditions  are  still  in  existence  res- 
pecting him  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. His  public  ministrations  were  marked  1 
by  some  eccentricities,  so  that  he  usually 
attracted  large  crowds  to  hear  him.  But 
he  was  a  man  enincntly  given  to  prayer, 
laborious,  zealous,  of  a  most  catholic 
spirit,  and  he  had  many  seals  of  his  min- 
istry, not  only  by  his  lalwrs  in  the  pulpit, 
but  also  by  his  private  faithfulness,  with 
all  sorts  of  persons,  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  longed  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  made  full 
proof  of  his  ministry.  Afler  a  moat 
laborious  ministry  of  about  thirty  years 
(in  this  country,)  he  died  suddenly  at 
Long  Cane,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1796. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  minister  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  New  York. 

The  Kcv,  Dr,  John  Mason,  of  New 
York,  ^vas  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
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necessary  to  observe,  that  it  originally  con- 
sisted of  those  who  objected  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  re-established  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688;   they  considered  that  she  had 
fallen  from  the  attainments  she  had  made, 
,  especially  about  the  year  1646,  and  to 
,  which  she  was  bound  by  solemn  cove- 
.  nants.     While  they  professed  to  rejoice  in 
I  the  blessings  secured  to  Britain  by  the 
;  banishment  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  they  still 
I  regarded  the  constitution  both  of  Church 
J  and  State  as  imperfect,  and  hence,  while 
j  they  refused  to  become  members  of  the 
former,  they  at  the  same  timp  declined  to 
recognise  the  legality  of  the  latter.     Their 
most  distinguishing  principles,  are  those 
which  relate  to  civil  government.  As  these 
will  be  fully  explained  by  a  member  of 
that  communion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  them  in  this  place. 

The  Secession  originated  in  1733,  and 
was  occasioned  by  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  in  which  he 
strongly  inveighed  against  certain  recent 
'  acts  of  the  Assembly  having  reference  to 
the  settlement  of  ministers.  For  this  ser- 
,  men  (preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod 
of  Perth  and  Sterling)  he  was  immediately 
called  to  account,  but  refused  to  submit  to 
the  censure  imposed,  appealing  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Synod  to  the  General  As- 

■  sembly.  The  result  was  the  secession  from 
I  the  Establishment  of  Mr.  Erskine,  together 
I  with  his  brother  Ralph  of  Dunfermline, 
I  Mr.  Wilson  of  Perth,  and  Mr.  Moncricf  of 
<  Abemcthy,  and  the  formation  of  a  body 

known  as  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Im- 
.  mediately  upon  constituting  themselves  in- 
I  to  a  Presbytery,  they  emitted  a  Testimony, 
I  in  which  they  declared  that  they  had  not 
I  separated  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
!  only  seceded  from  "  the  prevailing  party;" 
j  they  appealed  to  the  "  first  free  reforming 
I  assembly  "  for  an  adjudication  of  their  case, 
I  they  declared  their  faithful  adherence  to  all 

■  the  Canons  and  Confessions  of  the  church, 
and  they  particularly  and  strongly  testified 
against  the  unsound  doctrines,  as  well  as 
the  mal-practices  which,  for  some  years 
previous,  had  been  creeping  into  the  church. 
This  testimony  they  required  all  who  after- 
wards joined  with  them  to  approve ;  a  step 
this,  eminently  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  large  addition  to  the  ancient  terms 


of  communion — ^bred  among  them  a  spirit 
of  High  Church  exclusiveness,  and  was 
the  remote  cause  of  their  subsequent  un- 
happy divisions.  In  1746  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  Seceders  relative  to  the  Bur- 
ghers' Oath.  By  this  time  the  Presbytery 
had  reached  the  dignity  of  a  Synod,  num- 
bering about  forty  ministers,  and  as  many 
congregations.  The  pomt  in  debate  was 
a  clause  in  the  oath  required  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  Royal  Burghs, 
to  this  efiect,  th^t  they  professed  the  true 
religion  as  then  professed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  *'  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  called 
Papistry."  One  party  maintained  that  the 
taking  this  oath  was  inconsistent  with  the 
position  occupied  by  Seceders ;  the  other 
party  held  that  there  was  no  such  incon- 
sistency, inasmuch  as  the  oath  was  no 
more  than  a  recognition  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  as  held  forth  in  the  standards  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland.  The  former 
were  called  Anti-burghers,  and  insisted 
upon  making  abstinence  from  the  oath  a 
term  of  communion,  the  latter  were  termed 
Burghers,  and  opposed  any  such  restric- 
tion. The  dispute,  which  was  carried  on 
with  much  vehemence  and  animosity, 
produced  a  division  of  the  Synod  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  each  claiming  the  name 
and  the  succession  of  the  Associate  Sy- 
nod ;  but  they  were  popularly  known  by 
the  names  just  mentioned.  The  numbers 
were  about  equal  at  the  time  of  the  sepa- 
ration, and  the  growth  of  the  two  bodies 
in  succeeding  years  was  very  nearly 
equal.  The  first  efTort  of  this  breach  was 
a  change  in  the  old  Testimony  to  meet 
the  new  condition  of  things.  There  were, 
thus,  in  1747,  two  Secession  bodies,  each 
having  its  own  distinctive  Testimony.  In 
this  state  the  Secession  body  continued 
until  1796,  when  the  Burghers  were  again 
divided  by  a  dispute  respecting  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate  circa  sacra.  The 
subject  had  been  in  discussion  for  some 
years,  one  party  (a  very  small  one)  hold- 
ing that  the  magistrate  was  bound  not 
only  to  profess  the  true  religion,  but  also 
to  maintain  it  at  the  expense  and  by  the 
power  of  the  state;  the  other,  forming 
the  large  majority  of  the  Burgher  Synod, 
approached,  in  their  views,  very  nearly 
to  what  has  since  been  termed  the  volun- 
tary principle,  though  they  did  not  abso- 
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Valley.  From  thesci  colonies  went  forth 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Numbers  emigrated  to  West  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  what  year,  we  are  unable  to  state, 
— we  only  know  that  these  emigrants 
formed  some  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian 
churches  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Some  of  the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
remained  but  a  short  time,  and  then  n> 
moved  to  the  upper  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Grcorgia.  The  Old  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  was  formed  by  a  few  pious 
Scotsmen,  who  at  first  met  together  as  a 
praying  society.  The  Old  Church  in 
New  York  was  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Scottish  members  from  the 
Wall  Street  Church  in  1751,  in  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  neglect  of  Presbyterian 
order.  In  Orange  county,  a  colony  of 
Irish  Presbyterians  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Col.  Clinton,  the  founder 
of  the  Clinton  family,  so  early  as  1734 ; 
from  these  have  sprung  the  various  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  churches  in  that  county. 
Others  were  induced  to  settle  on  the  Col- 
den  and  Campbell  patents.  The  first 
settlement  in  Washington  county,  was 
made  by  Dr.  Clark;  his  congregation 
emigrated  from  Ireland  about  the  year 
1760 :  one  part  going  to  Carolina,  another 
portion  accompanying  him  to  Washington 
county.  To  this  day,  this  county  is  emi- 
nently Scottish  in  its  religious  peculiari- 
ties. It  may  be  added,  that  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  was  one  of  the  first  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  prospect  of  increase 
in  that  commonwealth  was  highly  pro- 
mising. These  prospects  were,  however, 
soon  darkened  and  destroyed  by  dissen- 
sions among  the  ministers.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  Lexing- 
ton Academy  was  founded  under  the  aus- 
fiices  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
t  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
the  Slate,  and  received  from  the  same 
source  the  very  handsome  endowment  of 
4000  acres  of  land.  Had  the  affairs  of 
this  institution,  and  of  the  church,  been 
managed  with  ordinary  prudence,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  now  have 
been  among  the  best  colleges  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  West.    But  the  opportunity 


was  madly  thrown  away,  and  now  it  is 
irrecoverably  gone.  All  the  subsequent 
efforts  of  the  church  to  extend  herself  in 
Kentucky,  have  been  attended  by  no  en* 
couraging  results. 

In  addition  to  these  early  settlements 
of  the  church,  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  there  were  some 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Mr. 
Greenleaf  gives  some  notices  of  them  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Maine.  They 
were  associated  under  the  name  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Londonderry.  The  region, 
however,  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  Presbyterianism ;  so  soon  as  the  older 
generation  was  removed,  their  descendants 
became  "  like  the  people  of  the  land,*'  and 
degenerated  into  independency,  though 
the  name  of  Presbytery  was  still  kept  up. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Synod  u 
1602  passed  the  harsh  and  unwise  act, 
declaring  this  Presbytery  no  longer  a  por- 
tion of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 

We  now  resume  the  history  of  the 
Synod.  As  before  stated,  it  was  constitu- 
ted at  Philadelphia,  in  1782,  and  was  then 
composed  of  three  Presbyteries,  and  num- 
bered in  all  fourteen  ministers.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Synod,  afler  its  or- 
ganization, was,  the  adoption  of  a  serips 
of  articles,  which  were  aflerwards  pub- 
lished under  the  very  unsuitable  name  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church :  among  the  people  it  was  known 
as  "  the  Little  Constitution."  These  arti- 
cles were  vehemently  attacked  both  by 
the  Covenanters  (in  Scotland)  and  the 
Seceders  here ;  yet  they  deserve  attention 
as  showing  the  ardent  attachment  of  the 
men  of  that  day  to  "the  truth  and 
peace;"  they  furnish  striking  evidence 
that  they  possessed  a  truly  catholic  spirit, 
and  were  eminently  free  from  that  mean 
and  narrow  sectarian  temper  which  has 
oflcn  been  displayed  by  those  who  make 
the  loudest  professions  of  universal  char« 
ity.  Our  limits  forbid  the  insertion  of 
these  articles ;  and  we  shall  only  say  ii 
reference  to  them,  that  the  spirit  of  char 
ity  and  moderation  which  they  breathe 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church  from  that  day  to  this 
in  no  case  has  she  attempted  to  profit  bj 
the  dissensions  of  her  neighbors,  and  l^t} 
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the  single  and  noble  exception  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, no  other  denomination  in  this 
country  has  ever  displayed  less  sectarian- 
ism than  she.  Whether  these  articles 
were  designed  to  serve  only  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  or  not,  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined at  this  distance  of  time ;  the  fact, 
however,  is,  that  they  were  ultimately 
laid  aside  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
church's  faith — a  measure  that  was  pro- 
Inbly  owing  to  the  uneasiness  created  in 
the  minds  of  some  weak  but  sincere  per- 
sons, by  the  incessant  and  virulent  attacks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  union.  The  final 
result  was,  that  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  the  Catechism,  afler  a  careful 
revision,  at  several  successive  meetings 
of  Synod,  in  the  articles  relating  to  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  were  published 
in  one  volume,  in  1799,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Constitution  and  Standards  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  in  North 
America,"  and  they  have  continued  to  be 
such,  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  United 
Church  was  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  testimonies  of 
Covenanters  and  Sccedcrs  were  approved 
so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict ;  but  the 
simple  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land were  adopted  as  the  standards  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States,  only  with  a 
slight  change  of  their  language  on  the 
subject  before  named.  And  even  this 
change  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  in- 
cor|)oration  in  the  Confession  of  the  very 
^sentiments  expressed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  on  this  head,  in  her  adoptinc:  act 
of  1646.  The  Directory  for  Worship 
and  the  Propositions  of  Church  Govern- 
ment  remained  unchanged ;  the  Rules  of 
Discipline  and  Forms  of  Process  were 
not  so  much  altered  as  drawn  out  into  a 
regular  system,  the  want  of  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  long  felt ;  instead 
of  rules  she  has  only  precedents  for  her 
guide  in  matters  of  discipline.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  va- 
rious doctrinal  acts  were  passed  by  the 
Synod,  which  were  mtcnded  to  oppose 
particular  errors  prevalent  at  the  time. 
Of  these,  the  acts  on  Faith  and  Justifica- 
tion, written  by  the  late  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason ;  on  Original  Sin,  by  the  Rev. 
I  Rotx^rt  Forrest,  and  on  the  Atonement, 


by  Dr.  Robert  Proudfit,  are  very  valuable 
expositions  of  Scripture  truth,  and  have 
long  been  highly  prized. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  union,  the 
growth  of  the  church  was  very  rapid ;  in 
(act,  the  demand  for  laborers  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  New  England  excepted,  was 
far  greater  t||n  the  Synod  could  possibly 
supply.  This  rapidity  of  increase  led 
the  church,  in  1803,  to  adopt  a  measure 
— under  tlie  influence  of  Dr.  Mason,  of 
New  York — which  was  altogether  pre- 
mature, and  ultimately  exerted  a  most 
disastrous  influence  upon  her  fortunes ; 
this  was  the  division  of  the  church  into 
four  Provincial  Synods  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas, 
under  a  representative  General  Synod. 
The  size  of  the  denomination  did  not 
warrant  this  measure;  the  provincial 
Synods,  held  at  great  expense  and  trou- 
ble, found  that  they  had  no  business  to 
transact  woi^^i  the  name,  and  in  a  few 
years  ceased  to  assemble ;  the  afllairs  of 
the  church  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  thus  jealousies  were  engendered,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  are  felt  to  this  day. 

In  1800  it  was  resolved  to  take  steps 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 
Seminary,  as  the  only  means  of  supplying 
the  increasing  demand  for  ministers ;  and 
in  the  meantime  an  effort  was  to  be  made 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  ministers  from  Scot- 
land. For  these  purposes,  Dr.  John  M. 
Mason  was  sent  as  the  agent  of  the 
church  to  Great  Britain  in  1802  ;  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  funds  to  the  amount 
of  about  86000,  the  largest  part  of  which 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  most 
valuable  library;  and  on  his  return  he 
was  accompanied  by  five  Scottish  minis- 
ters, several  of  whom  still  sur\'ive.  At 
the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1804,  the  plan 
of  the  Seminary  was  carefully  framed ; 
Dr.  Mason  was  chosen  Professor  of  The- 
ology ;  and  the  sessions  of  the  Seminary 
began  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  This  was  the 
first  Seminary  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  many  years  the  most 
famous  seat  of  theological  learning  in  our 
country.  The  chief  credit  of  its  founda- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  admirable  plan 
on  which  it  was  based,  belongs  to  Dr. 
Mason.     It   is  the   model   according  to 
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which  all  the  other  Seminaries  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church  have  since  been 
framed.  Of  the  character  of  Dr.  Mason, 
his  unrivalled  eloquence,  his  rich  and  va- 
ried scholarship,  his  immense  popularity, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  American  clergymen, 
whose  fame  is  as  bright  ii^ritain  as  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that  his  fame,  once  so  great,  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  for  he  has  lefl  no 
durable  monument  behind  him.  The 
Seminary  might  have  been  such,  but  he, 
unfortunately  for  it,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
undertook  too  much,  and  besides,  lacked 
that  indomitable  perseverance  which  never 
rests  until  it  has  fully  attained  its  objects. 
The  Seminary  which  he  founded,  exists 
indeed  in  another  place,  but  on  the  spot 
of  its  nativity  it  is  now  almost  unknown. 
Dr.  Mason's  writings  deser\'e  a  high 
rank  in  the  theological  literature  of  this 
country;  but  we  have  reckon  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  no  respect  what  they 
would  have  been,  had  the  energies  of  his 
mind  been  concentrated  upon  his  duties  as 
a  theological  professor.  His  earliest 
work,  which  was  published  about  five 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  min- 
istry, was  upon  the  subject  of  Frequent 
Communion.  For  many  years,  in  fact 
since  the  days  of  prelatic  persecution,  the 
Scottish  churches  were  accustomed  to 
observe  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per not  more  than  twice  a  year,  and  in 
some  cases  only  once.  Besides  the  usual 
preparation  sermon,  the  sacrament  Sab- 
bath was  invariably  preceded  by  a  fast 
day  on  the  Thursday,  and  succeeded  by 
a  thanksgiving  day  upon  the  Monday. 
Palpably  opposed  as  this  was  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Directory,  which  declares  that 
"  the  Lord's  Supper  is  frequently  to  be 
observed,"  the  church  had  become  so 
wedded  to  these  "  days,"  that  it  was 
deemed  by  many  almost  a  profanation  of 
the  sacrament  to  celebrate  it  without 
them.  Dr.  Mason  set  himself  to  oppose 
these  additions  to  the  New  Testament 
Passover,  as  he  well  knew  that  its  fre- 
quent observance  was  impossible  so  long 
as  they  were  continued ;  his  "  Letters," 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  were  the  means  of 
working  the  desired  change  in  many  con- 


gregations, though  in  some  parts  of  tho   ! 
church  **  the  days'*  are  observed  even  to  j 
the  present  time.     But  the  great  work  of  | 
Dr.  Mason  is   his  masterly   treatise  on    ' 
^'Catholic    Communion,"    published    in 
1816.     The  circumstances   which  gave 
rise  to  this  important  work  are  given  in 
the  work  itself,  and   need   not   be  here 
repeated.     It   is   a  singular  coincidence 
that  its  appearance  was  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hall  of  Leicester  on  the  same  subject,  and 
in  which  substantially  the  some  principles 
are  defended.    Previous  to  the  ap|)CQranoe 
of  Dr.  Mason's  work,  the  practice  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  common 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  this  country,  had  been  that  of 
exclusive  communion.     We  say  that  such 
was  her  practice^  and  it  furnished  a  sad 
illustration  how  the  practice  of  a  church 
which  glories  in  her  orthodoxy,  may  be 
in  palpable  contradiction  to  her  own  stand- 
ards.    In  the  days   of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  com- 
munion was   condemned,   especially  by 
Boillic  and  Rutherford,  two  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  their  age,  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
errors   of  the  Independents,  who  would 
neither  commune  with  other  Christians, 
nor  allow  others  to  commune  with  them. 
The  Confession  of  the  Scottish  Church 
asserts  in  the  plainest  terms  the  duty  of 
communing  with  all,  in  every  place,  who 
call   on    the   name   of   our   Lord   Jesus 
Christ,  as  God  in  his  providence  gives  the 
opportunity.     But  at  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Secession  an 
unchristian  spirit  of  exclusivencss  began  to 
manifest  itself;  now  terms  of  commifnion 
were  framed,  which  had  never  before  been 
heard  of  in  the  Christian  church;  they 
assumed  ground  which  was  a  virtual  un- 
churching of  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians ;  and  they  were  forced  to  put 
a  construction  upon  the  language  of  their 
own  Confession  relative  to  the  communion 
of  saints,  at  war  with  the  well   known 
sentiments  of  the  Westminster  divines, 
and  almost  too  absurd  to  need  refutation. 
The  great  aim  of  Dr.  Mason's  work,  was 
to  expound  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  on  this  subject,  and  to  brinsr  the 
practice  of  the  church  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  own  authorized  standards. 
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On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  infliM: 
ence  w^ich  it  was  the  means  of  exerting, 
it  deserves  an  honorable  notior  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  The  appearance  of 
this  work  gave  great  oficnce  to  those  in 
our  own  and  some  other  denominations, 
who  cither  could  not  or  would  not  see  the 
diflcrenco  between  catholic  communion 
and  promiscuous  communion,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  answer  it;  still  it 
was  the  means  of  producing  a  happy 
change  in  the  practice  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  of  which  its  author 
was  a  member.  But  candor  requires  the 
statement,  that  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
church,  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  commu- 
nion is  taught  and  practised.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  connected  as  it 
was  in  point  of  time  with  an  attempt  to 
iptroduce  a  new  version  of  the  Psalter, 
greatly  helped  to  increiuft' those  sectional 
jealousies  which  had  existed  for  some 
years  before.  All  the  great  interests  of 
the  church  languished ;  the  Seminary  was 
becoming  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
— a  fact  however  no  way  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  how  sadly  its  pecuniary 
affiiirs  were  mismanaged.  The  ministers 
in  the  western  States  made  loud  com- 
plaints against  what  they  deemed  innova- 
tions on  the  ancient  order  of  the  church ; 
these  proving — as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  very  manner  in  which 
tld^y  were  made — ineffectual,  the  entire 
Synod  of  Scioto  at  length,  in  1820,  with- 
drew from  the  superintendence  of  the 
General  Synod.  This  was  a  step  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  essential  principles 
of  Presbytcrinnism ;  it  was  a  causeless 
dismemberment  of  the  church.  Those 
who  adopted  it  did  not  pretend  that  the 
General  Synod  had  sanctioned  heresy; 
they  could  not  pretend  that  their  interests 
were  netilected,  for  quite  as  large  a  num- 
Ijer  of  those  educated  in  the  seminary  at 
New  York  were  settled  in  the  western 
States,  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  The  only  thing  which  furnished 
them  with  a  show  of  complaint  was  the 
act  of  the  (general  Synod  allowing  the 
use  of  a  diffen^nt  version  of  the  Psalms 
from  that  which  had  been  in  use  in  the 
!  Associate  Reformed  Church.  But  no  at- 
!  tempt  was  made  to  force  a  new  version 
■  upon   unwilling  congregations.     Now   it 


must  be  manifest  to  all  that  if  secession, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  dismemberment  of 
a  denomination,  be  warrantable  on  such  \ 
grounds,  the  foundation  of  such  a  body  j 
must  be  exceedingly  insecure.     AH   the  i 
old  and   sound   Presbyterian  writers,  as  ; 
Rutherford,   Durham    and    Bailiie,   are ! 
agreed  in  maintaining,  that  the  only  pro-  \ 
per  grounds  of  separation  are,  the  author- 1 
itative  sanctioning  of  gross  heresy,  or  the 
positive   interference  with   the  rights  of 
conscience ;  nor  will  even  these  justify  it, 
until   faithful   though   unavailing   efibrts 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  grievance. 
The  eminent  writers  whose  names  have 
been  given,  unite  in   declaring,   that   to 
secede  merely  because  the  supreme  judica- 
tory tolerates  something  which  one  party 
deems  to  be  an  evil,  while  perfect  freedom 
is  allowed  to  testify  against  it,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  schism.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
schism  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  to  be 
traced  to  that  absurd  longing  afler  an 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  mere  externals 
of  Divine  worship,  which  Scottish  Pres- 
byterianism  derived  from  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  this,  we  are  persuaded,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  has  cramped  the 
energies  and  hindered  the  advancement 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the 
Ignited  States. 

In  1821,  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas 
petitioned  the  General  Synod  to  be  erected 
into  an  independent  Synod.  The  ground 
on  which  it  was  made  was  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  Synod  from  the  place  at 
which  the  General  Synod  usually  assem- 
bled, and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
their  being  represented  in  the  supreme  j 
council  of  the  church.  The  request  was 
granted.  For  many  years  afler  that 
event,  the  Southern  Synod  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  grown ;  but  within  the 
hist  few  years  a  more  enterprising  spirit 
has  been  diffused  among  its  members,  and 
the  prospects  of  increase  are  more  pro- 
mising than  at  any  previous  period.  The 
increase  of  the  Western  Synod  may  be 
said  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  Western  States 
have  advanced  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  At  the  time  of  their  separation 
in  1820,  the  number  of  ministers  did  not 
exceed  twenty ;  now  it  is  more  than  one 
hundred.     The  details  of  their  statistics 
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wc  shall  leave  to  the  close  of  our  article. 
Both  the  ministers  and  membership  of  the 
Western  Synod  are  very  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  what  they  denominate  a  "  Scrip- 
tural Psalmody,"  by  which  they  under- 
stand not  merely  a  psalmody  based  upon 
the  Scriptures,  but  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  imitations  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  even  of  all  trans- 
lations of  other  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Word.  Not  only  are  their  congregations 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  Scots'  version 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called)  in  the  worship 
of  God,  but  their  ministers  also  arc  com- 
pelled to  use  this  version  when  called  to 
ofHciate  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denomina- 
tions. Whether  this  subjt^ct  docs  not 
receive  an  undue  prominence  among  them, 
is  a  question  which  it  might  be  deemed 
improper  for  one  to  determine,  who  is  in 
a  great  measure  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  branch  of  the 
church.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very 
certain  that  psalmody  forms  the  standing 
topic  of  discussion  in  all  the  periodicals 
connected  with  the  Western  Synod,  and 
is  the  theme  of  not  a  few  sermons.  The" 
are  also  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  catholic  communion ;  though  it 
would  probably  be  doing  many  of  them 
injustice  to  affirm  that  they  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  communion  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  phrase.  We  arc 
not  indeed  aware  that  the  Synod,  as  such, 
has  ever  given  forth  any  positive  deliver- 
ance upon  the  subject  of  communion ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practical 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  ministers  and 
members  is  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem. Of  late  years  the  Synod  has  also 
taken  very  decided  ground  against  slave- 
ry ;  in  many  of  the  congregations,  we 
are  informed,  that,  not  only  are  actual 
slaveholders  excluded  from  their  commu- 
nion, but  even  those  who  have  ceased  to 
be  such,  are  refused,  unless  they  express 
sorrow  for  their  past  sin  in  the  matter. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  southern 
branch  of  the  church  also,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  the 
Northern  Synod,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
there  are  some  who  entertain  the  views  just 
expressed  on  the  subjects  of  psalmody  and 
communion,  yet  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers hold  to  a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking. 


About  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
Western  Synod,  a  proposal  was  cnadc  to 
unite  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Churches,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Reformed  Protestant  Church  of 
North  America."  The  cause  of  the  fai- 
lure of  this  projected  union  has  never 
been  very  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  the  coldness  with 
which  the  proposal  was  received  by  some 
few  of  the  classes  of  the  Dutch  ChurcJi, 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  their  recom- 
mendation not  to  prosecute  the  business. 
But  there  must  have  been  some  more  po- 
tent agency  than  this  at  work ;  it  is  well 
known  that  the  pride  of  one  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee  of  tW 
Associate  reformed  Church  was,  in  some 
way,  wounded  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
affair,  and  there  are  those  who  ascribe  to 
this  circumstance — ^whether  properly  or 
not  the  writer  cannot  positively  determine 
— the  unhappy  termination  of  the  project 
At  the  very  same  meeting  of  General  Sy- 
nod at  which  it  was  resolved  to  be  inex- 
pedient to  prosecute  the  attempt  at  union 
with  the  Dutch  Church,  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  a  few  of  her  classes,  a  pro- 
position of  union  was  received*  from  the 
General  Assembly.  A  joint  committee 
was  immediately  appointed,  and  a  basis 
of  union  was  very  hastily  framed,  an(L  it 
having  received  the  approval  of  the  t^o 
bodies,  was  sent  down  to  their  respective 
Presbyteries  for  their  action.  Those  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Assembly  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  had  the  thing  before  them; 
at  all  events  they  never  acted  upon  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  in  1822,  it  appeared  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  and  Congre- 
gations were  most  decidedly  oppc«ed 
to  the  projected  union.  Yet,  strange, 
to  relate,  those  very  men  whose  cofl- 
scicnces  had  been  so  scrupulous  about 
the  coldness  of  a  few  of  the  Dutch  clas- 
ses, as  to  deem  it  necessary  to  drop  the 
project  of  union  (a  union  be  it  observed 
Worthy  of  the  name)  with  that  church, 
had  got  so  completely  rid  of  their  scru- 
ples, that  they  resolved  to  proceed  with 
another  proposal  of  union,  in  the  face  of 
the  expressed  negatives  of  a  majority  of 
their  own  Presbyteries.     The  subject  was 
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debated  for  aome  days;  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  there  were  for  union  seveti^ 
against  it  nx,  and  si\eni  four.  The  ma- 
jority immediately  declared  the  Synod 
dissolved;  and  in  palpable  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  they  were  at  onoe  admitted  as 
members  of  an  Assembly  to  which  they 

i  had  never  been  chosen.  Within  a  week 
after  this  secession  from  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  her  valuable  library 
was  with  singular  expedition  removed 
from  New  York  to  Princeton.  We  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  more  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Church.  The  actors  in 
this  scene,  besides  having  the  expressed 
mind  of  the  church  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  knew  that  their  scheme 
would  have  been  completely  frustrated  if 
all  the  delegates  to  the  Synod  had  been 
present ;  they  knew,  at  the  very  time  the 
vote  was  taken,  that  several  of  these  de- 
legates from  a  distant  part  of  the  church 
were  on  their  way.  ITic  indecent  haste 
with  which  the  library  was  removed  from 
New  York,  and  the  silent  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected,  proved  that  these 
secedcrs  were  themselves  conscious  that 
their  doings  would  not  bear  investigation. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  pro- 
posed union  of  1622,  was  managed  in  the 
manner  described.  To  an  unprejudiced 
mind  there  appears  no  reason,  on  the 
score  of  principle,  why  these  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  sliould  main- 
tain a  separate  existence;  their  standards, 
their  government,  and  their  discipline  arc 
the  same,  and  while  there  is  a  difference 

;  in  some  of  their  forms  of  worship,  yet, 
as  this  would  be  no  just  cause  for  origina- 
ting a  separation,  it  cannot  be  a  just  rea- 
son for  continuing  it.  Had  the  proper 
preparatory  steps  been  taken,  had  due 
time  been  allowed  the  ministers  and  con- 
gregations of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  to  consider  the  subject :  the  wri- 
ter believes  that  within  a  few  years  a 
happy  union  of  the  two  bodies  might  have 
been  effected.  But  managed  as  the  busi- 
ness was,  they  were  only  placed  wider 
apart  than  ever.  Such,  however,  was 
the  end  of  the  Greneral  Synod,  for  it  never 
met  again ; — ill  Idvised  in  its  origin,  un- 
prosperous  through  its  whole  existence. 


and  miserable  in  its  termination,  it  began 
in  pride  and  ended  in  plunder. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  now  re- 
sumed its  ordinary  meetings,  and  took  the 
place  of  the  General  Synod  as  the  su- 
preme judicatory  of  the  church  in  the 
northern  States.  But  its  members,  unfor- 
tunately, wanted  the  vigor  requisite  in  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  church ;  the 
consequence  was  the  irrecoverable  loss  of 
the  old  congregations  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Th(!y  even  went  so  far  as  to  di- 
rect their  students  of  theology  to  attend 
the  seminaries  of  other  denominations, 
instead  of  appointing  a  professor  of  their 
own;  the  result  was,  just  that  which 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  tliese  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  At  length,  in  1829,  the 
Synod  awoke  from  this  long  and  singular 
sleep ;  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  Semi- 
nary, whose  operations  had  been  sus- 
pended in  1821,  and  to  establish  it  at 
Newburgh,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  McCarroll,  D.  D,,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  chospn  Professor  of  Theology. 
Steps  were  takefi  to  recover  the  library 
transferred  to  Princeton  in  1822 ;  a  re- 
presentation  of  the  case,  marked  by  great 
moderation,  was  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly in  1880,  which  having  proved  unavail- 
ing, legal  measures  were  adopted,  and  after 
a  protracted  suit,  the  library  was  obtained 
and  removed  to  the  Seminary  at  Newburgh. 

From  the  preceding  statement  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  since  1822,  has  existed  in  three 
independent  divisions,  at  the  North,  the 
West,  and  the  South.  An  ineficctual  at- 
tempt was  made,  in  1827,  to  revive  the 
General  Synod  on  the  old  footing ;  this 
failure  was  not  produced  by  any  of  the 
old  causes  of  disunion,  for  by  this  time, 
there  was  a  uniform  practice  in  all  the 
details  of  Divine  worsliip  throughout  the 
several  divisions  of  the  church ;  but  it 
arose  from  the  conviction  which  had  been 
created  in  many  minds,  that  in  a  country 
of  such  "ast  extent  as  ours,  and  with  so 
many  peculiarities  of  local  interests  and 
feelings,  the  affairs  of  the  church  will  be 
much  better  managed  by  particular  Sy- 
nods, than  by  a  representative  General 
Synod  or  Assombly,  having  appellate  ju- 
risdiction.    This  sentiment,  the  truth  of 
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which  is  very  remarkably  established  by 
the  history  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  gain- 
ing  ground  both  at  the  North  and  the 
West;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  our  church  will 
ever  consent  to  the  erection  of  such  a 
Synod,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  United  States.  This  is,  in  fact, 
to  carry  the  principle  of  Presbyterianism 
to  an  unwarrantable  length ;  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
such  Synods  or  Assemblies,  if  worth  any 
thing,  prove  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
Ecumenical  Synod  or  Assembly.  Recent 
events,  especially  the  increasing  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  convince  us 
that  the  day  is  not  very  distant,  when  the 
other  and  larger  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  compelled  to  take  the  same  position, 
on  this  subject,  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church. 

It  only  remains  to  add  to  this  historical 
sketch,  that  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
a  correspondence  has  been  going  on  bo- 
tween  the  Associate  Reformed,  the  Asso- 
ciate, and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churches,  with  a  view  to  their  amalgama- 
tion into  one  body.  Among  persons  of 
right  Christian  feelings,  and  of  enlarged 
minds,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  such  a  union ;  but 
we  are  Sorry  to  say,  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  prospect  of  its  accomplishment 
is  by  no  means  flattering.  Still,  the  par- 
ties concerned  are  acting  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  experience  proves  that  in  all 
attempts  at  union,  the  dictate  of  true  wis- 
dom, is  "  festina  lento."  The  great  de- 
liberation by  which  this  movement  lias 
been  distinguished,  may  at  least  inspire 
the  hope  that  whep  the  union  does  take 
place,  it  will  be  a  union  that  deserves  the 
name.  And  yet,  if  it  were  speedily  ef- 
fected, while  wo  should  greatly  rejoice, 
the  question  would  force  itself  upon  us — 
why  should  the  united  Scottish  Church 
maintain  a  separate  existence  in  America? 
We  confess  that  we  should  look  upon  this 
as  a  step  towards  a  yet  more  blessed  con- 
summation. We  should  look  u|X)n  it  as 
the  harbinger  of  that  day,  when  Presby- 
terians, 80  long  divided  and  alienated, 
though  one  in  their  confession  and  gov- 


ernment, forgetful  of  their  ancient  anim< 
ities,  shall  unite  their  hearts  and  th 
energies  against  that  common  and  migli 
foe  which  is  every  day  putting  on  renew 
strength,  that  deadly  foe  by  which  in  oth 
days  so  many  of  our  Presbyterian  fat  he 
were  sent  to  join  and  increase  'Uhe  good 
company  of  martyrs." 

We  shall  conclude  the  article  with  t 
statistics  of  the  church. 

I.  Tfie  Synod  of  New  Yorky  contai 
four  Presbyteries,  viz :  New  York,  Sai 
toga,  Washington,  and  Caledonia.  T 
whole  number  of  ministers  is  34 ;  and  < 
congregations,  settled  and  vacant,  abc 
43.  The  Theological  Seminary  is 
Newburgh,  Rev.  Joseph  McCarroll,  D.  I 
Professor  of  Theolc^y ;  the  Profcssorsli 
of  Church  History  is  at  present  vacanl 

II.  21t€  Si/fiod  (f  the  West,  about  fo 
years  since,  was  turned  into  a  Genei 
Synod,  having  under  its  care  the  folio 
ing  particular  ones,  viz : 

1.  The  Ekist  Sub-Synod,  containing  t 
following  Presbyteries:  Big  Spring,  M 
nongahela.  The  Lakes,  Mans^eld,  Stc 
benville,  Blairsville,  Second  Ohio.  T 
East  Synod,  contains  about  60  ministc 
and  about  100  congregations,  settled  a 
vacant.  The  Theological  Seminary 
established  at  Alleghany,  near  Pittsbui 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  T.  Pressle 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology ;  Rev.  Jam 
L.  Dinwiddio,  Professor  of  Biblical  Cri 
cism ;  the  Professorship  of  Church  Hi 
tory  is  vacant. 

2.  The  West  Sub-Synod,  contains  t 
following  Presbyteries :  First  Ohio,  Chi 
cotJie,  Springfield,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
linois,  Michigan.  It  numbers  about  * 
ministers,  and  70  or  80  congregatior 
settled  and  vacant.  TIkj  Theological  Sei 
inary  is  established  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  und 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Claybaus 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology. 

III.  The  Synod  of  the  South,  contai 
the  following  Presbyteries:  First  Carolir 
Second  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tcnness( 
The  number  of  ministers  is  about  25,  a; 
of  congregations  40.  They  have  a  Li 
rary  and  Theological  Institution,  called  t 
Clarke  and  Erskine  College,  in  Abbevi 
District.  The  names  of  the  Professors  " 
are  unable  to  give,  thoilf^h  we  understa 
the  College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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BY  JOSLA.H  LITCa,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVB?rn8T8  are  so  called  from  the 
promiDeQce  which  they  give  to  the  doc- 
triae  of  the  near  and  personal  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  no 
new  views  of  troth,  and  base  their  belief 
entirely  oo  the  testimony  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  as  understood  by  the  church 
in  its  best  and  purest  ages. 

As  a  body  they  have  arisen  under  the 
labors  o£  Wnu  Miller,  of  Low  Hampton, 
N.  Y.,and  others  who  looked  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  about  A.  D.  1843. 

Wm.  Miller  commenced  lecturing  in 
1 8413,  and  his  views  were  published  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Vermont  Telegraph. 
To  meet  the  calls  for  information  on  his 
views,  he   collected   these  articles  in  a 
pamphlet,  which   he   distributed   gratui- 
tously.    One  edition  of  his  lectures  was 
published  in  1^36.  Early  in  1840,  Joshua 
V.  Himes,  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Con- 
nexion, iKx-aroc  a  believer  in  these  views, 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  paper 
flailed  **  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  and  Ex- 
position   of    Prophecy,''    issuing    it    for 
nonrly  two  years,  only  once  in  two  weeks. 
:  Since   that  time   it   has   been   published 
I  Weekly,  and  has  reached  the  fourtcentli 
\i  VohiiTK?.     It  is  now  called  "  The  Advent 
'\>  Herald."      It   was    commenoed    without 
\  subscribers  or  funds,  but  its  circulation 
i  trradually  increased,  so  that  it  is  widely 

*  circulated  in  our  own  country,  and  is  sent 

•  to  Canada,  England  and  the  West  Indies. 


PECULTARITIE8  OF  ADVENTISTa 
Advent  believers  are  not  distinguished 


as  a  body  by  any  dissent  from  the  great 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  His  Sacrifice  and 
Atonement  for  sin,  the  doctrine  of  future 
and  eternal  rewards  and  punishment,  6cc. 
On  all  these  points  they  receive  the  plain 
literal  testimony  of  the  Bible,  in  its  most 
obvious  import,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain it  away. 

THEY  DO  DIFFER  FROM  MOST  BODIES 
OF  CHRISTIANS 

On  the  personal,  Premillcnnial  Advent 
of  Christ,  and  his  personal,  bodily  reign 
on  the  earth  with  his  Resurrected  and 
glorified  saints. 

They  cannot  see,  if,  according  to  Isa. 
vii.  14,  Christ  was  fbrtold  to  be  bom  of  a 
virgin  J  and  it  came  to  pass;  Matth.  i. 
18— 25;— If,  as  foretoW  Micah.  v.  2. 
Christ  was  literally  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Matth.  ii.  1 : — And  that  according  to  Dan. 
ix.  26,  Messiah  came  at  the  expiration 
of  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks, 
Mark  i.  15;  and  if  after  the  sixty-two 
weeks,  Messiah  was  literally  cut  off: — 
If,  as  foretold  by  Isa.  liii.  8,  9,  he  was 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  for 
the  transgression  of  liis  people ; — ^And 
made  his  grave  with  the  wick<xl  and  with 
the  rich  in  his  death; — If  according  to 
Ps.  xvi.  10,  Christ's  soul  was  not  left  in 
hell  {}t4Juks)  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corrup- 
tion ; — If  according  to  Ps.  ex.  1 ,  Christ 
did  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  is 
to  sit  there  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
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footstool : — If  ail  these  predictions  have 
literally  come  to  pass,  and  they  have; — 
Then  the  Adventists  cannot  sec  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  same  rule  will  be 
observed  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  other 
prophecies  relating  to  Christ. 

Thus,  prophecy  foretcls  Christ  as  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed ;  Gen. 
xxii.  18.  It  also  promises  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
Everlasting  possession,  in  connection 
with  Abraham  himself,  Gen.  xvii.  8. 
Hence  the  land  is  called  Isa.  viii.  8, 
Emanuel's  land.  But  when  Christ  was 
on  earth  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head: — ^Therefore,  he  ,must  return  per- 
sonally to  inherit  it-. 

Christ  is  the  predicted  Son  of  David, 
who  is  to  sit  forever  on  David's  throne ; 
he  is  the  Son  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  Ps.  cxxxii.  11.  But  while  on  earth 
he  never  sat  on  David's  throne.  He  went 
to  Jerusalem  as  foretold,  on  an  ass'  colt ; 
claimed  his  rights,  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  children,  but  rejected  by  the 
Rulers ;  Matth.  xxi.  Hcnoc,  he  must  return 
to  earth  to  enjoy  his  kingdom  and  **  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever."  Luke 
i.  32,  33. 

Christ  has  the  promise  of  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession ;  but 
he  never  yet  had  it.  Ps.  ii.  8.  Therefore, 
he  must  come  back  to  earth,  to  possess  it. 

Prophecy  points  out  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  his  kingdom  and  domin- 
ion over  all  nations,  to  bio  in  "  the  Clouds 
of  Heaven."  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  But  he 
never  yet  came  thus  : — He  must,  there- 
fore, fulfil  the  prediction  in  futurity,  at 
his  Second  Advent.  He  cannot  have  uni- 
versal dominion  till  he  does. 

Christ  rose  from  the  dead  in  the  iden- 
tical Ixxly  in  which  he  was  crucified  and 
buried,  and  was  so  identified;  John  xx. 
24 — 31.  Those  who  thus  identified  his 
person,  of  flesh  and  bones,  saw  him  go 
from  earth  up  into  heaven,  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  They 
were  told  by  divine  messengers,  that  this 
same  Jesus,  whom  they  saw  go  into 
heaven,  "  Shall  so  come  again  in  like 
manner."  Acts  i.  2 — 11. — 

That  the  Second  Advent  cf  Our  Lord 


ttill  be  pre^millennialy  they  conclude  frm 
various  considerations. 

1.  The  Millennial  Reign  is  placed  qfte 

THE  FIB8T  RsSUKRBCTIOlf,  ReV.  XX.  1-— ( 

which  cannot  be  till  the  Second  Advei 
of  Christ. 

Those  who  have  part  in  the  first  rcsui 
rection  are  Saints,  and  will  live  forever 
The  Second  death  has  no  power  on  them 
But  they  that  arc  Christ's,  are  to  be  raisec 
at  his  coming ;  and  that  is  the  order  of 
the  resurrection  to  follow  Christ's  resur 
rection.  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  Christ's  coming 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  mus 
therefore,  precede  the  millennial  reign. 

Again : — ^The  Millennial  period,  followi 
the  casting  the  beast  .and  false  prophc 
into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  shutting  up  tb 
devil  in  the  Abyss  or  bottomless  pit.  Rev 
xix.  20;  and  xx.  1 — 8.  Thus,  before  t\» 
Millennium,  all  ,thc  great  anti-christiai 
powers  are  put  down.  The  man  of  Sin 
however,  the  Son  of  perdition,  is  only  t 
be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ' 
coming.  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  The  coming  oi 
Christ,  for  his  destruction  must,  therefore 
he  pre-millennial. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  tha 
they  believe  there  will  be  two  distinct  re 
surrections,  a  thousand  years  apart ;  "  th 
first  resurrection ;"  "  the  resurrection  o 
life ;"  "  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ;"- 
and  the  resurrection  of  "  the  rest  of  th 
dead  ;"  "  the  resurrection  of  damnation  ; 
"  tlie  resurrection  of  the  unjust."  Th 
separating  period  is  only  nanned  in  Rev 
XX,  but  the  distinction  in  the  resurrectioi 
is  frequently  made. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

The  general  view  entertained  by  th 
Church  that  the  millennium  will  be  i 
thousand  years  of  peace,  and  be  intro 
duced  by  the  conversion  of  the  world  t 
Christ,  and  consist  in  his  universal  Spi 
ritual  reign  ;  together  with  the  Millenna 
rian  or  Literalist  view,  that  althougl 
Christ  will  come  and  reign  personally  o; 
earth  during  the  Millennium,  \e\  tha 
period  will  be  a  period  of  probation,  i 
which  the  heathen  who  never  heard  th 
Gospel,  and  the  Jews  who  have  been  ct 
off  during  the  christian  dispensation,  wi 
have  tlie  gospel  preached  to  them  am!  b 
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converted,  are  both  unscriptural  and  not 
to  be  received. 

The  Adventists  cannot  receive  the  first, 
because  both  the  general  and  specific 
teachings  of  the  bible  are  against  it. 

Throughout  the  bible  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
the  world,  show  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  triumph  of  righteousness  till  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ETEBNAL  kingdom  of 
Grod«  in  all  the  earth,  and  under  the  whole 
heaven.  Thus  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezar,  Dan.  ii,  foretcls  four  universal 
empires,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  period 
from  then,  till  the  everlasting  Kingdom 
of  Grod  comes  and  destroys  them  and  fills 
the  whole  earth.  But  there  can  be  no 
everlasting  kingdom  without  immortality, 
which  cannot  be  till  the  resurrection  at 
the  Second  Advent  of  Christ 

The  Seventh  Chapter  of  Daniel,  presents 
in  vision  the  same  four  empires,  with  the 
divisions  and  successions  of  the  fourth 
empire,  which  only  end  (see  verses  13, 
14)  when  the  son  of  man  comes  in  the 
clouds  of  Heaven,  to  receive  his  everlasU 
ing  dominion,  which  is  also  universal. 
Till  the  judgment,  the  little  blasphemous 
horn  wears  out  the  saints,  and  prevails 
against  them. 

So  likewise  in  the  24th  of  Matthew ;  the 
course  of  events  from  the  time  of  Christ, 
to  the  Second  coming  of  Christ  and  end 
of  the  world,  is  given.  There  were  to  be 
wars,  famines,  pestilence,  persecution  of 
the  saints,  false  prophets,  false  Christ's, 
abominations,  great  tribulation,  mourning 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  the  preach- 
ing of  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  in  all 
the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and 
then  the  end  shall  come ;  and  they  shall 
.so*;  liie  son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  h<^*avon  with  power  and  great  glory. 
Th'^n^  is  no  peace  in  the  prediction,  till  he 
comes.  Therefore,  he  will  come  personally 
to  judge  the  world  and  reign ;  and  not 
spiritually  to  convert  and  save  the  world. 

Once  more; — ^The  tares  and  wheat, 
(righteous  and  wicked)  are  to  grow  to- 
gether till  the  end  of  the  world  or  age. 
And  then  the  one  be  cost  off  and  punished, 
the  other  glorified  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Matth.  xiii.  24—43.  For  these  and  many 
other  reasons  they  cannot  believe  in  the 


conversion  of  the  world  before  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Saviour. 

They  also  find  equal  difilculty,  in  re- 
ceiving the  Millennarian  theory  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  and  Jews,  after 
the  Second  Advent  of  Clirist,  and  during 
the  Millennium.  For  they  regard  the 
thousand  years  as  being  rather  a  day  of 
JUDOMSNT  than  of  fbobation. 

For  they  read  in  the  second  Psalm,  that 
when  the  heathen  are  given  to  Christ  for 
his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  his  possession,  that  he  is  to 
break  them,  or  rule  them  (Rev.  xii.  5.  and 
ii.  27.)  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them 
in  pieces  like  a  potters  vessel.  Such  a 
description  they  consider  to  be  any  thing 
else  beside  conversion.  They  also  learn 
from  the  cxlix.  Psalm,  that  all  the  saints 
will  have  the  honor  to  **  bind  their  kings 
with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters 
of  iron,  and  to  execute  upon  them  the 
judgments  written."  From  the  Ix,  of 
Isa.  and  xiv,  of  Zech.  they  learn  that  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  heathen,  will 
be  compulsory  service. 

That  neither  Jew  or  Gentile  will  be  con- 
verted after  the  Second  coming  of  Christ, 
I  they  think  the  xxv,  chapter  of  Matth.  and 
xiii,  of  Luke,  plainly  teach.  The  first  of 
these  texts  expressly  declare  that  final  and 
eternal  retribution  will  be  awarded  to  all 
nations,  when  the  Son  of  man  comes  in 
his  glory.  There  is  no  exception  of  any 
one  nation.  They  will  some  of  them  plead, 
but  in  vain,  for  a  Change  of  doom.  There 
are  but  two  classes ;  one  of  them  enters 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  other  goes  away 
into  everlasting  punishment.  There  is  no 
middle  class,  who  will  have  another  pro- 
bation. 

Luke  xiii,  teaches  still  more  expressly 
that  the  unbelieving  Jem's  will  seek  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom  of  God  or  be  saved,  after 
the  mostcr  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and 
hath  shut  the  door,  "but  shall  not  be 
able."  They  will  see  the  patriarch's  there, 
with  some  from  the  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  but  they  thrust  out  in  outer  dark- 
noss.  Paul  asserts,  Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  16, 
that  God  will  render.  Glory,  honor,  peace, 
i  to  every  soul  of  man  who  docth  good, 
Jew  and  Gentile;  but  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  on  every 
soul  of  man  that  doelh  evil,  Jew  and  Gen- 
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tilcy  in  the  day  when  Grod  shall  judge  the 
secrets  of  men  by  Christ  Jesus.  This  is 
not  probation. 

THE  JEWa 

On  the  subject  of  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  Palestine,  they  dififer  from 
most  others.  They  hold  that  the  promises 
made  to  Israel,  of  a  yet  future  and  final 
gathering  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  will  be 
literally  accomplished;  and  that  Israel 
will  forever  dwell  there  in  peace.  But 
then  they  cannot  think  such  a  promise 
can  be  fulfilled  before  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,  when  the  believing  remnant  of 
Israel,  of  every  generation,  including 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  will  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  restored  to  their  own 
land.  This,  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  chapter,  de- 
clares will  be  the  way  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  will  be  restored.  "  I  will  open  your 
graves,  and'  bring  you  up  out  of  your 
graves,  and  bring  you  into  your  own  land." 

The  resurrection,  according  to  Paul,  is 
"  the  hope  of  Israel."  But  if  the  resur- 
rected and  glorified  Israel  are  to  have  the 
land  and  dwell  there  forever,  the  Jews  in 
flesh  and  blood,  as  a  nation  cannot  have 
it  forever.  All  the  promises,  however, 
of  a  future  return,  promise  an  everlasting 
possession  of  the  land.  But  mortal  Jews 
cannot  possess  it  forever.  Glorified  and 
immortal  ones  can ;  therefore,  they  are 
the  heirs  of  promise. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  faith  of 
Advcntists,  was  their  confidence  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  prophetic  periods,  and  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  about  1843, 

The  main  argument  on  which  they 
rested,  was  that  relative  to  the  termination 
of  the  2300  days  in  Dan.  viii.  14,  which 
they  regarded  as  years.  And  then  they 
considered  the  period  of  70  weeks  named 
in  Dan.  ix.  24,  as  the  key  to  the  date  of 
the  2300  days  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
Dating  the  periods  B.  C.  457,  when  Ar- 
tnxerxos,  kin;?  of  Persia,  sent  up  Ezra 
from  his  c^aptivity,  to  restore  the  Jewish 
polity  at  Jerusalem,  (see  Ezra,  7th  chap.) 
and  endincj  the  70  weeks  as  commenta- 
tors grncrally  Ho,  in  A.  D.  33,  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ ;  thoy  found  the  re- 
mainder of  the  2300  days,  which  was 
1610,  would  end  in  1843.  The  argu- 
ment, many  beside  Advcntists  thought  a 


reasonable  one,  but  the  result  has  proved 
it  erroneous.  Since  1844,  many  have 
adopted  the  views  of  the  English  Liter- 
alists,  which  ended  the  2300  days  in 
1847,  instead  of  1843.  But  as  a  general 
thing  they  adopt  a  waiting  position,  and 
wait  for  more  light  on  the  import  and 
dates  of  the  prophetic  periods,  which  they 
still  firmly  believe  are  of  Divine  origin, 
and  to  be  understood  by  the  church  in 
God's  own  appointed  time.  For  they 
cannot  think  any  portion  of  Revelation 
has  been  given  in  vain. 

They  regard  the  coming  of  the  Liord  to 
be  at  the  door,  for  various  reasox^i : 

1 .  The  four  great  empires  are  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  last, 
the  Roman  government,  has  passed  its 
predicted  divisions  and  must  soon  end. 

2.  The  waneing  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Mahommedan  power,  is  regarded  as  an- 
other index  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  soon  come. 

3.  The  universal  movements  and  agita- 
tions, with  the  famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes,  together  with  the  signs  in  tiie 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  &c.,  &;c.,  they  con- 
sider conclusive  evidence  of  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ. 

This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  was 
to  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  wit- 
ness to  all  nations,  is  now  completing  its 
work. 

They  likewise  consider  the  study  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptui*es  an  important  but 
greatly  neglected  duty  of  the  church;  and 
being  fully  convinced  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  at  hand,  they  feel  constrained  to 
make  it  a  prominent  ihenw  in  their  public 
ministrations  and  writing;  that  thus  they 
may  supply,  in  some  measure,  the  lack 
of  service  of  other  denominations,  in  this 
department  of  religious  truth.  They  feel 
in  a  great  measure  compensated  for  their 
disappointment  in  relation  to  time,  by  wit- 
nessing the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  mind  since  this  discus- 
sion came  up,  on  the  subject  of  the  per- 
son.ll  advent  and  reign  of^  Christ  on  earth 
with  his  saints.  They  still  labor  for  the 
extension  of  these  principles  over  the 
world,  by  every  lawful  means  in  their 
power;  being  fully  persuaded  that  Iheir 
sentiments   are    those   of  the   primitive 
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church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years, 
and  that  they  will  be  restored,  as  the  de- 
ceptions of  the  great  apostacy  yield  to  the 
word  of  God. 

There  arc  at  present,  as  near  as  the 
number  can  be  arrived  at,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  believers  identified  with 
the  body.  These  are  scattered  over 
nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  There 
arc  also  prosperous  missions  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
estimate,  those  in  the  difiercnt  churches 
are  not  included.   But  they  are  numerous. 

As  in  all  great  religious  movements, 
fanatics  and  iropostcrs  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  deep  interest  felt  on  this 
great  subject,  to  lead  away  disciples  after 
them,  and  introduce  fanatical  doctrines 
and  practices.  These  have  been  uniformly 
resisted  and  exposed  when  detected.  As 
a  body,  Adventists  give  no  countenance 
to  fanaticism. 

Although  contrary  to  the  original  design 
and  wish  of  those  who  commenced  this 
movement,  yet  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  control,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  form  of  associated  church 
action.  The  Mutual  Conference  of  Ad- 
ventists held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  29th, 
1 845,  thus  briefly  express  themselves  on 
this  subject. 

ASSOCIATED  ACTION. 
Order  is  heaven's  first  law.     All  things 
emanating  from  God,  arc  constituted  on 
^  principles   of  perfect   order.     The   New 
\  Testament  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Church,  we    regard   as   binding   on   the 
whole  brotherhood  of  Christ.    No  circum- 
stances can  justify  us  in  departing  from 
the  usages  established  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles. 

We   regard   any   congregation  of  be- 
ijlicvcrs  who  habitually  assemble  for  the 


worship  of  God,  and  the  due  observance 
of  the  Gospel  ordinances,  as  a  Church  of 
Christ.  As  such,  it  is  an  independent 
body,  accountable  only  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  To  all  such  we  recom- 
mend a  careful  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  adoption  of  such  principles 
of  association  and  order,  as  are  in  accord 
ance  therewith,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  that  Church  relation  which 
Chrich  has  instituted. 

In  accordance  with  the  foreging  recom- 
mendation, the  Second  Advent  believers 
generally  throughout  the  country,  have 
united  in  Church  fellowship,  with  no  other 
creed  or  form  of  discipline  than  the  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  which  they  believe  is  a 
sufficient  rule  both  of  faith  and  duty. 

Second  Advent  conferences  are  held  as 
often  us  it  is  deemed  necessary,  for  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects and  measures  as  the  interests  of  the 
cause  may  demand  ;  they  are  constituted 
of  both  ministerial  and  lay  members,  from 
all  portions  of  the  country.  This  body 
is  purely  voluntary  and  advisory,  and 
claims  to  exercise  no  authority  over  the 
conscience  of  any. 

They  look  upon  the  Advent  doctrine, 
embracing  as  it  docs,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  the  personal  and  visible  appear- 
ance and  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  the 
restitution  of  the  heavens  and  earth  to 
their  paradisical  state  as  the  eternal  inher- 
itance of  the  saints,  &c.,  as  the  only  view 
which  will  explain  and  harmonize  the 
word  of  God. 

They  believe  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ  to  judge  the  world,  to  be  near  at 
hand ;  and,  that  is  the  great  practical 
doctrine  set  forth  nnd  used  by  the  apostles 
as  a  motive  to  holiness.  It  was  to  them 
and  their  suffering  brethren  the  great 
source  of  comfort,  and  the  hope  of  the 
whole  Israel  of  God. 
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As  the  Baptists  claim  to  have  by  (ar  the 
largest  number  of  adherents  in  the  United 
States,  it  cannot  be  unimportant  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  Phinciples,  Hi8to« 
KT,  and  Present  State.  No  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  has  been  more  constant 
in  its  attachment  to  religious  freedom,  and 
conflict  for  it ;  none  exposed  to  so  hot  and 
incessant  persecutions ;  nor  any  which  has 
more  entirely  resembled  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt,  who,  the  more  they 
were  oppressed,  the  more  they  grew. 

The  name  of  Baptists  originated  not 
with  the  parties  so  called,  but  with  their 
opponents.  Formerly  they  were  called 
Ana-baptistSy  or  Re-baptizerSy  which 
they  rejected  as  involving  what  they 
deemed  a  misrepresentation ;  because,  in 
their  view,  none  are  baptized  but  the  parties 
mentioned  in  the  scriptural  law  relating  to 
the  subject,  and  to  whom  it  is  admin- 
istered in  the  only  prescribed  mode.  As, 
however,  the  main  differences  between 
the  members  of  this  body  and  their  fellow 
Christians  centre  in  the  ordinance  of  Bap- 
tism,  it  may  be  important  briefly  to  state 
their  views,  and  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest. 

The  general  pbinciples  on  which  they 
construct  their  arguments  have  been  thus 
stated  : — 

1st.  Professors  of  religion,  in  general, 
consider  baptism  as  a  duty ;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  some  way  or 
other. 


2d.  Baptism  is  a  poutive  instUutiaiiy 
and  therefore  we  must  have  some  plain 
precept,  or  example,  to  direct  ui;  both 
with  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
baptized,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  or- 
dinance must  be  administered. 

3d.  If  we  proceed  in  this  OTdinaoce,  at  i 
in    any  other,  without    authority  from  i 
Scripture,  God  will   reject  our  services  i 
with,  *'Who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hands  V^    **  In  vain  do  ye  worship  me ; 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men." 

4th.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  peculiar 
to  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  and  therefore 
the  rule  of  our  duty  must  be  sought  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  in  the  Old. 

5th.  The  law  which  enjoins  Baptism 
may  be  (bund  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  It 
enjoins  a  duty,  durable  as  the  unchanging 
dispensation  to  which  it  belongs — to 
charge  the  command  with  obscurity  is  a 
daring  impeachment  of  Divine  Wisdom 
and  Love — ^to  suppose  the  Apostles  did 
not  understand  it  is  highly  absurd ;  they 
certainly  must  understand  it  right,  and 
their  practice  must  be  the  best  comment 
upon  it. 

6th.  If  by  searching  sacred  history  we 
can  learn  how  the  Apostles  attended  to 
Baptism,  we  are  bound  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  nor  can  any  circumstances  what- 
ever justify  us  in  departing  from  the  Di- 
vine law. 

In  addition  to  these  principles,  we  may 
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tnoscribe  tho  following  statement  from 
an  English  writer : — 

**It  is  a  distinguishing  tenet  with  them, 
to  admit  if  nothing  as  an  article  cffaith^ 
or  of  duly ^  in  the  worship  of  Godj  which 
u  not  sanctioned  by  apostolic  precept^  or 
approved  example;  and  conceiving  that 
the  New  Testament  furnishes  neither  the 
ODG  Dor  the  other  (or  administering  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  to  infants,  or  for  the 
substitution  of  sprinkling  and  pouring  for 
dipping,  they  regard  these  practices  in  the 
light  of  mere  human  inventions^  and  dis- 
claim them. 

'*They  contend  that,  since  baptism  is 
not  a  duty  of  itself,  but  is  made  9oby  the 
positive  institution  cf  Christy  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  Mark  xvi.  15,  16, — and,  like  all  simi- 
lar duties,  has  no  foundation,  with  regard 
to  us,  but  the  will  of  the  Institutor, — ^it 
can  have  no  other  rule ;  and  that,  if  we 
depart  from  his  directions,  we  do  not  ob- 
«?rvo  his  institution,  but  chnnge  it  into  an 
•    institution  of  our  own.     For  this  reason, 
|:  the  Riptists  appeal   exclusively,  on   the 
1 1  subject  of  baptism,  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
'  as  made  known   by  express  precepts  or 
approved  examples  in  his  worcl." 
1    In  relcrcnce  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  the 
.  Baptists  maintain  that  it  is  dipping,  or  im- 
,  m.?rsion ;  that  the  Greek  word  used  by  the 
inspired  writers,  of  which  the  words  bap- 
tiz':  and  baptism  arc  an  anglicised  form, 
riv.ans  immersion;  and  consequently  that 
the  command  to  baptize  is  a  command  to 
inim'^rsc,  and  can  be  fulfilled  in  no  other 
^iy  than    by    immersion.     In  proof  of 
,  thi>  th«'y  appeal  to  the   use  of  the  term 
thrr.uiihout  the  whole  scope  of  Greek  litc- 
ratun-,  and  are  sustained  by  the  testimony 
f'f  almost  all  who  have  been  celebrated  for 
tli'ir  knowlodcjc  of  that  tonj;ue.     Among 
Hi'rrxvlcrn  (ircoks,  the  term  has  the  same 
JTK-anin-^.    The  Ilaptists  also  appeal  to  the 
nrrumstan<'ps  attendinsf  its  administration 
as  rrvnrdi'rl  in  the  New  Testament.    They 
,  p  mark    that  persons  were  "  bnptizod  in 
Jordm,"  Malt.  iii.  6;  Mark  i.  9:  "in  the 
rirfr  Jordan,"  Mark    i.  5;  that   baptize 
♦^ann'it  therefore  mean  to  ;;o//r,  because  to 
po'ir  applies  to  the  element^  not  to  the  per- 
m:  nnd  in  that  case  the  water  would  be 
*ii«l  to  Im»  poured  upon  the  person,  not  the 
P'r^on  po'ired  in  or  into  tho  water;  nor 
.  <^D  it  mean  to  sprinkle,  for  it  is  evidently 


needless,  to  place  a  person  in  a  river  to 
sprinkle  a  little  water  upon  him,  nor  is  it 
ever  done  by  those  who  maintain  that 
sprinkling  is  baptism.  The  Baptists  also 
remark  that  Jesus,  aAer  having  been  bap- 
tized, "  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water,"  Malt.  iii.  16 ;  that  "  both  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  went  down  into  the  water;*' 
that  the  latter  was  baptized  while  there, 
and  that  they  both  came  **  up  out  of  the 
water,*'  Acts  viii.  38,  39 ;  circumstances 
which  plainly  show  that  to  baptize  is  to 
dip  under  water;  they  also  refer  to  the 
expression,  "  burkHl  with  Christ  by  bap- 
tism," as  implying  that  in  baptism  persons 
were  "  buried"  in  the  water ;  and  that 
when  the  gill  of  tho  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Acts  i.  5,  is  called  a  baptism, 
and  our  Lord  soys,  of  his  last  agony,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,"  Luke 
xii.  20 ;  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
fulness  of  that  gi(\,  and  the  depth  of  those 
sufferings,  both  of  which  find  an  emblem 
in  immersion,  but  none  in  the  use  of  a  little 
water,  as  in  pouring  or  sprinkling. 

But  as  it  regards  the  mode  of  baptism, 
this  body  of  Christians  contend  that  they 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Christian  world.     They  appeal  to 
the  testimonies  of  eminent  divines,  not  of 
their  own  body,  and  to  the  practices  of 
the  Catholic,  the    old  English  Episcopal 
church,  and  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches  of  the  present  day.     The  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of 
such  pa?dobaptist  evidence  on  the  subject : 
"They  (the  primitive  Christians)  led  them 
into   the  water,  and  with    no  other  gar- 
ments but  what  might  serve  to  cover  na- 
ture, they  at  first  laid  them  down  in  the 
waUr  as  a  man  might  be  laid  in  a  grave, 
and  then  they  said  these  words,  */  ttaptize 
or  tcasJi  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  nnd  of  the  Holy  (Jhost.' 
Then  they  raised  them  up  again,  and  rlran 
garments  wore  put  on  them:  from  whonce 
came  the  phrases  of  being  hnjytized  inio 
Christ's  deaUi;  of  being  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  into  death;  of  our  fxnng  risen 
ivith  Christ,  and  of  our  pitttins  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  o{  putting  off' the  old 
man  and  putting  on  the  wnr— Rom.  vi. 
3— ;5;  Col.  ii.  12,  iii.  l— lO  ;  Rom.  xiii- 
^^''—Bishop  Burnet,  Ex.  xxxix.  Ar<.» 
p.  374.    "  To  baptize  signifies  to  pl""^^ 
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as  is  granted  by  ail  the  world.*' — Bishop 
Bossitet,  "  The  word  baptize  signifies  to 
immerse,  and  the  rite  of  immersion  was 
observed  by  the  anciept  church ;  and  from 
these  words  it  may  be  inferred,  that  bap- 
tism was  administered  by  plunging  the 
whole  body  under  water," — Oalvin.  Obs, 
on  John  iii.  23.  *'  The  custom  of  the  an- 
cient churches  was  not  sprinkling,  but  im- 
mersion."— Bishop  Ihylor.  Duct,  dubit.  B. 
iii.  "  The  person  bapt^ed  went  down  into 
the  water,  and  was,  as  it  were,  buried  under 
it." — BisJiop  Ptarce.  Note  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
29.  *^  We  grant  that  baptism,  then,  (in  the 
primitive  times,)  was  by  washing  the  whole 
body.  Though  we  have  thought  it  lawful 
to  disuse  the  manner  of  dipping,  and  to  use 
less  water,  yet  we  presume  not  to  change 
the  use  and  signification  of  it." — Bax- 
ter. On  Matt.  iii.  6.  The  same  writer 
says,  "  Therefore,  in  our  baptism,  we  are 
dipped  under  water^  as  signifying  we  are 
dead  and  buried  to  5m."--On  Rom.  vi.  4. 
•*  It  being  so  expressly  declared  here 
(Rom.  vi.  4,  and  Col.  ii.  12)  that  we  are 
buried  wit/i  Christ  in  baptism,  by  being 
buried  under  water,  and  the  argument  to 
oblige  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  death  by 
dying  to  sin  being  taken  hence,  and  this 
immersion  being  religiously  observed  by 
ALL  Christians  for  thirteen  centu- 
ries, and  approved  by  our  church,  and 
the  change  of  it  into  sprinkling,  even  toitJi' 
out  any  allowance  from  the  Author  of  the 
institution,  or  any  license  from  any  coun- 
cil of  the  church,  being  that  which  the 
Romanist  still  urgeth  to  justify  his  refusal 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  custom  might  again  be  of  general 
use." — Whitby.  Note  on  Rom.  vi.  4. 
"  In  England,  of  late  years,  I  ever  thought 
the  parson  baptized  his  own  fingers,  rather 
than  the  child." — Selden.  "It  is  certain, 
that  in  the  words  of  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  baptism, 
which  was  by  immersion." — Whitcfield, 
Eighteen  sermons.  "  *  Buried  with  him  in 
baptism.'  It  seems  the  partof  candor  to  con- 
fess that  here  is  an  allusion  to  the  manner 
of  baptizing  by  immersion,  as  most  usual 
in  those  early  times." — Doddridge,  The 
same  excellent  writer,  noticing  the  case  of 
Philip  and  the  eunuch,  says,  <'  It  would 
be  very  unnatural  to  suppose,  that  they 
foent  down  into  the  Ufoter^  merely  that 


Philip  might  take  up  a  little  water  in  his 
hand  to  pour  on  the  eunuch."  ^^  Mary 
Welsh,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized, 
according  to  the  first  church,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Church  6f  England,  by  immersumJ" 
— Wesley.  Journal  of  the  time  he  passed 
in  Greoi^a. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  add  to 
these  statements  multitudes  of  similar  tes- 
timonies ;  such  as  that  of 

Beza, — ^"Christ  commanded  us  to  be 
baptized,  by  which  word  it  is  certain,  tJ9»- 
mersion  is  signified ;"-— or, 

Vitringa. — **The  act  of  baptizing  is 
the  immersion  of  believers  in  water ;  this 
expresses  the  force  of  the  word ;  thus  also 
it  was  performed  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles;"—or, 

Salmasiies. — ^''Baptism  is  immersion, 
and  was  administered  in  ancient  times  ac- 
cording to  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
word  ;"— or, 

ArMnshop  Tillotson.  —  "  Anciently, 
those  who  were  baptized  were  immersed 
and  buried  in  the  water,  to  represent  their 
death  to  sin,  and  then  did  rise  up  again 
out  of  the  water,  to  signify  their  entrance 
upon  a  new  life,  and  to  these  customs  the 
apostle  alludes,  Romans  vi.  2-6 ;"— or, 

Dr,  CkimpbeU. — "The  word  baptize, 
both  in  sacred  writers  and  classical,  signi- 
fies to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  immerse." 

But  perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  of  tes- 
timony can  exceed  that  of  the  very  emi- 
nent Dr.  Wall,  on  whom  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
for  his  "  History  of  Infant  Baptism  ;" 
he  thus  writes : — 

"  This  (immersion)  is  so  plain  and  clear, 
by  an  infinite  numbed  of  passages,  that 
as  one  cannot  but  pity  Hie  taeak  endea- 
vors  of  such  Pocdobaptists  as  would  main- 
tain the  negative  of  it,  so  also  we  ought  to 
disown,  and  show  a  dislike  of  the  profane 
scoffs  which  some  people  give  to  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  merely  for  their  use  of  dip- 
ping. 

"  'Tis  one  thing  to  maintain  that  that 
circumstance  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  essence  of  baptism ;  and  another  to 
go  about  to  represent  it  as  ridiculous  and 
foolish,  eras  shameful  and  indecent,  when 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  the  way  by  which 
our  blessed  Saviour,  and  for  certain  was 
(he  most  usual  and  ordinary  way  by  which 
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tin  iDcient  Christians  did  receive  their 
baptism.  Tis  a  great  want  of  prudence, 
,'m  well  as  of  honesty^  to  refuse  to  grant  to 
an  adversary  what  is  certainly  tf*ue  and 
may  be  proved  so :  it  creates  a  jealousy 
of  all  the  rest  that  one  says. 

"  The  Greek  church,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it,  does  still  use  immersion,  and  so  do 
all  other  Christians  in  the  world,  except 
the  Latins.  All  other  Christians  in  the 
worid  who  never  owned  the  pope's  usurp- 
I  ed  power,  dOj  and  ever  did^  dip — in  the 
I  ordinary  use ;  and  if  we  take  the  division 
of  the  world,  from  the  three  main  parts  of 
it,  all  the  Christians  in  Asia,  all  in  Africa, 
and  about  one-third  part  of  Europe,  in 
which  are  comprehended  the  Christians  of 
Grecia,  Thracia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Rascia, 
^^'allachia,  Moldavia,  Russia,  Negra,  and 
so  on,  and  even  the  Muscovites,  who,  if 
coldness  of  country  will  excuse,  might 
plead  for  a  dispensation  with  the  most 
reason  of  any." 

He  also  affirms  that  the  burial  of  the 
body  in  water  is  much  more  solemn  ;  and 
asks  how  a  clergyman  can  answer  to  our 
Sa?iour,  whose  command  is  not  to  sprinkle 
a  drop  or  two  of,  but  to  bury  the  whole 
body  in,  water.  We  might  then  ask, 
with  the  most  respectful  firmness,  by 
what  authority  can  the  ordinance  be 
!  changed  ? 

If  it  were  desirable  to  extend  the  list 
,  of  human  testimonies,  which,  however,  as 
.  autfioriticSy  the  Baptists  entirely  disown, 
I  they  might  with  advantage  quote  the  dis- 
tinguished Martin  Luther,  who  says, 
"  I  could  wish  that  such  as  are  to  be  bap- 
■'  lized  should  be  completely  immersed  into 
water,  according   to  the  meaning  of  tlie 
':  word,  and   the  signification  of  the  ordi- 
'  nance  ;  not  because  I  think  it  necessary, 
l'  but  it  would  be  beautiful  to  have  a  full  and 
perfect  sign  of  so  perfect  and  full  a  thing ; 
l"  «s  also,  without  doubt,  it  was  instituted  by 
Christ." 

But  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 

Baptists  is,  that  they  require  a  personal 

I  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  an  indis- 

\  pensahle  requisite  to  the  ordinance.     One 

!  of  their  writers  says : — 

"  This  question  is  of  high  importance, 
.  not  only  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of 
:.  the  positive  command  of  our  Lord,  but 
ij  also  as  it  respects  the  constitution  of  his 


Church,  and  the  very  nature  of  Religion. 
For  Religion  is  wholly  personal^  having 
its  commencement  in  the  new  birth,  and 
uniformly  manifesting  itself  by  repent- 
ance, foith,  love,  and  obedience.  The 
Church  of  Christ  at  large  is  composed  of 
all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  re- 
newed by  his  Spirit,  who  believe  in  his 
name,  and  who,  from  a  principle  of  love 
to  him,  keep  his  commandments.  The 
new  birth  alone,  with  its  certain  results, 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  forms  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  the 
world. 

**  Can  it  be  pleasing  to  God,  or  bene- 
ficial to  men,  to  teach  them  to  esteem  any 
circumstance  or  service,  previous  to  the 
new  birth,  as  constituting  a  part,  or  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  the  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  and  ought  the 
profession  of  Christianity  to  be  a  matter 
of  mere  imposition,  or  a  matter  of  free 
conviction  and  choice  ?  And  if  religion 
be  personal,  all  religious  acts  and  ordi- 
nances must  be  so.  It  is  plain,  that  acts 
or  ordinances  of  a  different  description, 
would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  cha- 
racter of  religion  itself. 

"  The  ordinances  of  Christianity  then, 
like  its  duties,  are  enjoined,  and  enjoined 
only  upon  those  who  are  capable  of  re- 
garding them.  Infants  are,  therefore,  ex- 
cepted, because  they  cannot  perform  the 
duties  or  observe  the  ordinances  of  our 
holy  and  spiritual  religion. 

"  Believers,  and  believers  only,  who 
have  been  convinced  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  that  they  are  in  a  sinful 
and  dangerous  condition,  and  who  have 
been  guided  by  the  same  Word  and  Spirit 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Redeemer 
able  and  willing  to  forgive,  and  sanctify, 
and  save  them  ;  these,  and  these  only,  arc 
the  proper  subjects  for  the  significant  and 
solemn  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism." 

The  view  they  take  of  the  ordinance 
itself,  necessarily  confines  it  to  those  who 
profess  faith  in  the  Holy  Redeemer.  They 
say: — 

Christian  Baptism  is  a  personal  pro- 
fession of  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  |herefore  is  not 
to  be  administered  to  any  but  believers. 
What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  bap- 
tized?     Repentance,  whereby  they  for- 
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sake  8in>  and  faith,  whereby  they  stead* 
fastly  believe  the  promises  of  Grod,  made 
to  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  obey  him. 

Christian  baptism  represents  that  the 
sin  of  the  candidate  has  been  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  administered  to  those  only 
who  personally  profess  to  have  experienced 
this  spiritual  cleansing. 

Christian  baptism  is  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  God  to  the  person 
baptized,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  those  only  who  are  capable  of 
enjoying  a  good  conscience. — 1  Peter 
iii.  21. 

Christian  baptism  is  a  public  sign  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  known 
to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  and  there- 
fore is  to  be  administered  to  none  but  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  '*And  whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after 
me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'^ — ^Luke  xiv. 
27. 

Christian  baptism  is  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace ;  and  therefore  is  to  be  administered 
to  those  only  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost. — ^Acts  X.  47. 

The  various  instances  of  baptism  as  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  in  their 
view,  amply  confirm  the  principles  thus 
laid  down.  They  refer  their  friends  to 
the  inspired  oracles,  and  say  that— 

Those  baptized  by  John  confessed  their 
sins. — Matt.  iii.  6. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  the  com- 
mand to  teach  and  baptize. — Matt,  xxviii. 
19.Mark  xvi.  15.  16. 

At  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  who 
gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized, 
and  they  afterwards  continued  steadfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship. — 
Acts  ii.  41,  42,  47. 

At  Samaria,  those  who  believed  were 
baptized,  both  men  and  women. — Acts 
viii.  12. 

The  eunuch  openly  avowed  his  faith, 
(in  reply  to  Philip's  statement, — ^If  thou 
believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest,) 
and  went  down  into  the  water  and  was 
baptized. — Acts  viii.  35,  39. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  afVer  his  sight  was  re- 
stored, and  he  had  received  the  Holy 


Ghost,  arose  and  was  baptized.— Acts 
17,  18. 

Cornelius  and  his  friends  heard  Pel 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  h 
tized. — ^Acts  x.  44—48. 

Lydia  heard  Paul  and  Silas ;  the  Lc 
opened  her  heart,  and  she  was  baptiz* 
and  her  household.— *Paul  afterwards  w< 
to  her  house,  and  comforted  the  brethn 
— ^Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  40. 

The  jailor,  and  all  his  house,  heard  f 
word,  and  were  baptized,  believing  a 
rejoicing  in  God. — ^Acts  xvi.  82,  34. 

Crispus,  and  ail  his  house,  and  ma: 
Corinthians,  heard,  believed,  and  wc 
baptized.— -Acts  xviii.  8. 

The  disciples  at  Ephesus  heard  a 
were  baptized. — ^Acts  xix.  5. 

The  household  of  Stephanus,  baptiz 
by  Paul,  were  the  first-fruits  of  Acha; 
and  addicted  themselves  to  the  minist 
of  the  saints. — 1  Cor.  i.  16 ;  xvi.  15. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  t 
Baptists  showing,  were  it  necessary,  or 
the  opinions  of  others  were  matters  of  ii 
portance  in  religion,  that  not  a  few  i 
those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  pra 
tice  of  other  principles,  have  in  thea 
agreed  with  them.  Thus  write  some  < 
the  most  eminent  paedobaptists  : — 

"  The  subject  of  baptism,  to  whom  it 
to  be  administered,  is  a  believer." — Idi 
borch,  "  I  think  that  illumination,  as  w 
as  regeneration,  in  the  most  important  a: 
scriptural  sense  of  the  words,  was  reg 
larly  to  precede  the  administration  of  t£ 
ordinance,"  i.  e.  baptism. — Doddridge^  < 
Heb.  vi.  4.  "  Faith  and  repentance  we 
the  great  things  required  of  those  tl 
were  admitted  to  baptism :  this  was  t 
practice  of  John ;  this  the  practice  of  t 
Apostles  in  their  ministry." — Watis^  Ber 
St.  Sermons.  "  By  the  first  preaching 
making  of  disciples  that  must  go  b^ 
baptism,  is  to  be  meant,  the  convincii 
the  world  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  a 
sent  to  be  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
the  world,  and  when  any  were  brought 
acknowledge  this,  then  they  were  to  ba 
tize  them,  to  initiate  them  in  his  religioc 
•^Bishop  Burnet^  Expos,  xxxix.  Art 
'*  Go  and  teach  or  disciple  all  nations,  a 
so  on,  where  there  are  two  teachings,  t 
one  b^ore^  and  the  other  after  baptism." 
Bishop  Patrick^  Discourse  on  the  Lon 
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Supper.  "  (jo  disciple  me  ail  nations, 
baptizing  them.  This  is  not  like  some 
occasional  historical  mention  of  baptism, 
but  it  is  the  very  commission  of  Christ  to 
his  Apostles,  for  preaching  and  baptizing, 
and  purposely  esTpresseth  tJteir  several 
places  and  order.  TheAx  first  task  is,  by 
teaching,  to  make  disciples,  which  are  by 
Mark  called  believers;  the  second  work 
18  to  baptize  them,  whereto  is  annexed  the 
promise  of  their  salvation ;  the  Hard  work 
is  to  teach  them  all  other  things,  which 
are  aflerwords  to  be  learned  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  2b  contemn  tliis  order  is  to 
fetiouHce  all  rules  of  order  /  fi}r  tchere 
!  tan  tee  expect  to  find  it  if  not  here  1  I 
I  profess  my  conscience  is  fully  satisfied 
from  this  text,  that  it  is  one  sort  of  faith, 
even  savings  that  must  go  before  baptism, 
and  the  profession  tcheretf  the  minister 
must  expect." — Baxter^  Disput.  of  Right 
to  Sac  p.  149,  150.  "  Because  Christ 
requires  teaching,  before  baptizing,  and 
will  have  believers  only  admitted  to  bap- 
tism ;  baptism  does  not  seem  rightly  ad- 
ministered, except  faith  precede."— Ca/- 
1 1^,  in  Harm.  Evon.  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

One  of  the  most  modern  testimonies  of 
this  kind,  and  one  which  will  weigh  much 
with  many  persons,  is  the  distinguished 
German  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Nean- 
dcr,  who,  in  his  "  Histoby  op  the 
Punting  and  Tbainino  op  the  Chris- 
tian Church  by  the  Apostles,"  says : 

*•  The  words  of  Peter  (on  the  day  of 
Pentecost)  deeply  impressed  many,  who 
'anxiously  asked,  *  What  must  we  do?' 
Peter  called  upon  them  to  rcfjent  of  their 
sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
who  could  impart  to  them  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  freedom  from  sin, — in  this  faith 
to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join 
the  communion  of  the  Messiah. 

"  Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance 
into  communion  with  Christ,  it  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  the  rite  that  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer 
would  be  made  by  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  we  nuiy  find  indications  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  practice.  As  baptism 
was  closely  united  with  a  conscious  en- 
trance on  Christian  communion,  faith  and 
baptism  were  always  connected  with  one 
another ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 


gree probable  that  baptism  was  performed 
only  in  inst€mces  where  both  could  meet 
together,  and  that  the  practice  of  iniant 
baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.  We 
cannot  infer  the  existence  of  infant  bap- 
tism from  the  instance  of  the  baptism  of 
whole  families  ;  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  con- 
clusion, as  from  that  it  appears  that  tlie 
whole  family  of  Stephanus,  who  were  bap« 
tized  by  Paul,  consisted  ofadtdfs.  That 
not  till  so  late  a  period  as  (at  least  certainly 
not  earlier  than)  Ircn&eus,  a  trace  qfirfdnt 
baptisfn  appears^  and  that  it  first  became 
recognised  as  an  apostolic  tradition  in 
the  course  of  the  third  century,  is  evidence 
rather  against  than  for  the  admission  of 
its  apostolic  origin.  If  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain from  whom  such  an  institution  origi« 
nated,  we  should  say,  certainly  not  imme- 
diately from  Christ  himself. 

"  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  de- 
pendence on  Christ,  and  the  entrance  into 
communion  with  him,  and  hence,  the  ap- 
propriation of  all  which  Christ  promises 
to  those  who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to 
him ;  it  is  the  putting  on  Christy  in  whose 
name  baptism  is  administered,  an  expres- 
sion which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said. 
Gal.  iii.  27.  Paul  might  have  sAid,  All 
of  you  who  have  believed  in  Christ ;  but 
he  said,  instead  of  this,  *  As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptized  unto  Christ^  since 
he  viewed  baptism  as  the  objective  sign 
and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into 
which  men  entered  by  faitii^'* 

In  the  present  day  there  are  not  a  few 
persons  who  deny  the  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  But  the  Baptists 
maintain  that  it  is  as  binding  now^  as  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  present  in  favor 
of  their  views  the  following  arguments  : — 

1 .  That  baptism  was  divinely  instituted 
as  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  administered  by  inspired  apostles  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  plain  from  the 
preceding  remarks. 

2.  There  is  no  intimation  that  the  law 
of  baptism  was  designed  to  be  restricted 
to  any  nation,  or  limited  to  any  period  of 
time.  It  is  a  general  law,  without  any 
restriction,  except  that  which  refers  to 
character — ^'*  he  that  believeth." 

3.  A  divine  law  must  continue  obliga- 
tory until  it  is  repealed  by  divine  author- 
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ity.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  the  law  of  baptism  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  its  obligation  has  ceased. 

4.  The  permanent  duration  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  plainly  implied  in  the  promise: 
"Lo,  I  am  with  you  altcays^  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
This  important  promise  was  given  at  the 
time  the  ordinance  was  instituted,  and  it 
plainly  supposes  the  continuance  of  bap- 
tism "  even  to  tJie  end  of  the  worlil" 

5.  Baptism  is  connected  with  the  most 
important  doctrines^  duties,  and  privileges 
of  the  gospel.  The  Saviour  connects  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  preach- 
ing and  believing  the  gospel ;  fulfilling  all 
righteousness ;  and  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion. Matt.  iii.  15;  xxviii.  19.  Mark  xvi.  16. 
Paul  connects  it  with  the  death,  burial  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  with  the  believer's 
dying  unto  sin,  living  unto  God,  and  put- 
ting on  Christ.  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  Gal.  iii. 
27.  lie  connects  it  also  with  "  one  body, 
one  Spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all."  Eph.  iv.  4- 
6.  Peter  connects  it  with  the  "  remission 
of  sins."  Acts  ii.  38.  And  also,  with 
salvation,  and  a  good  conscience.  1  Peter 
iii.  21.  To  discontinue  the  ordinance 
would  be  to  dissolve  its  connection  with  all 
these  doctrines,  duties  and  privileges.  And 
who,  without  authority  from  the  divine 
Author  of  the  institution,  can  do  this  with 
impunity  ? 

6.  Baptism  answers  all  the  purposes  at 
this  day  which  it  answered  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity,  and  these  are  as  needful 
now  as  they  were  then.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  the  apostles'  days,  which  will  not 
apply  in  all  its  force  to  believers  in  every 
age  of  the  Christian  church. 

7.  The  above  considerations  afford  in- 
contestible  proorot  the  perpetuitt/  of  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  show  that  its  observance 
is  as  obligatory  at  present  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  will  con* 
tinue  to  be  as  obligatory  until  the  con- 
summation of  all  things. 

8.  It  being  thus  evident  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that  baptism  is  designed  by  the  Head 
of  the  church  to  be  co-existent  with  the 
gospel  system,  as  a  constituent  part  of  it, 
and  co-extensive  with  repentance  toward 


God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  it  is  manifestly  a  great  error  to 
imagine  that  the  oUigaiton  to  baptism  has 
ceased.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dationer such  opinion ;  against  it  there  is 
the  strongest  evidence.  Should  this  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  who  dispute  this 
statement,  we  would  entreat  them  seriously 
to  consider,  whether  they  are  not,  through 
their  mistaken  opinions  regarding  the  per- 
petuity of  water  baptism,  doing  great  dis- 
honor to  the  Saviour  by  disobeying  bis 
command,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  re- 
jecting  his  written  will,  in  setting  aside 
what  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  teach  to  be 
binding  on  all  believers  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

9.  To  suppose  that  the  necessity  of 
water  baptism  is  superseded  by  the  bap" 
tism  of  tJie  Holy  Gliost^  is  manifestly  er- 
roneous on  two  accounts  : — 

First : — ^There  is  now,  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  the  words,  no  baptism  if  the 
Spirit.  No  miraculous  gift,  no  convert- 
ing operation,  no  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  is  ever,  by  the  inspired  writers, 
called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ex- 
cept what  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  at  the  first  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  house  of  Cornelius.  On  these 
two  occasions  the  promise  of  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  fulfilled,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  no  other  events  do  the  sacred 
writers  speak  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  The  bestowmcnt  of  the  Spirit  oo 
these  two  occasions  is  quite  difierent  from 
every  former  and  every  subsequent  be- 
stowmcnt of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends.  As  the  word  of  God  men- 
tions no  other  baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
than  what  took  place  at  Pentecost,  and  in 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  we  have  no  war- 
rant to  expect  the  scriptural  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  present  day.  We  may,  in- 
deed,  experience  the  converting  and  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
these  influences  are  not  the  scriptural  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  nor  ought  we  to  call 
them  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  But  if 
there  is  nma,  in  the  scriptural  sense,  no 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  how  can  we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  baptism  in  water  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  our  being  baptiased 
in  the  Spirit  ? 

Secondly: — ^But  supposing  every  be- 
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I  lierer  was  as  truly  baptized  io  the  Holy 
GJiost  as  Cornelius  was,  this  would  in  no 
wise  diminish  his  obligations  to  be  bap- 
tized in  water.  Did  not  the  apostle  Peter 
command  the  Pentecostal  converts  to  be 
baptized?  And  is  it  not  expressly  re- 
corded that  they  were  baptized  ?  Did  not 
the  same  inspired  apostle  command  Cor- 
nelius and  his  friends  to  be  baptized  in 
water,  and  assign  their  being  baptized  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  reason  for  their  being 
baptized  in  water?  "Can  any  man  forbid 
water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized, 
who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we  ?**  Is  it  not  passing  strange,  that 
what  an  inspired  apostle  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  observance  of  water  baptism, 
should  be  adduced  by  some  professing 
Christians  as  a  reason  jibr  ikeit  neglect  of 
that  baptism  ?  If  the  inspired  apostle  is 
right,  those  who  argue  in  direct  opposition 
to  him  must  be  wrong.  And  is  it  not  to 
insult,  rather  than  to  honor  the  Spirit,  to 
suppose  that  any  influence  from  him,  call 
it  what  we  will,  can  justify  our  neglect  of 
his  commands?  Surely  it  must  grieve 
him,  if  we  suppose  that  disobedience  to 
God's  word  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit  ?  Can 
that  within  us  which  leads  us  to  walk  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  Revelation,  be  the 
light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  ?  "  To  the  law 
sad  to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word^  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them."   Isa.  viii.  20. 

Mr.  Wesley  justly  observes  on  this  pas- 
sage, Peter  "does  not  say,  they  have  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  they  do 
not  need  baptism  with  water;  but  just 
the  contrary.  *  If  they  have  received  the 
Spirit,  then  baptize  them  with  water.' " 

Having  thus  fully  stated  the  leading 
irguments  by  which  what  are  usually  re- 
^rdcd  the  peculiarities  of  the  Baptists 
ire  sustained,  we  introduce  the  following 
IS  a  declaration  of  their  faith  on  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  im- 
[>ortant,  however,  that  it  should  be  well 
understood,  that  nowhere  do  the  churches 
3f  this  denomination  require  subscriptions 
to  this  or  any  other  human  creed  as  a  term 
jf  fellowship.  They  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
Nfew  Testament  as  the  sole  standard  of 
Christianity.  But  as  in  England,  in  1642, 
1677,  and  1689,  our  forefathers  published 
to  the  world  the  views  they  generally  en- 


tertained of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  New  Testament,  so,  in  the  year  1742, 
the  churches  of  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association  adopted  their  Confession  of 
1689,  and  in  1837,  published  an  abstract 
of  it,  in  which  tho  Baptist  Churches  of  the 
United  States  would,  probably,  more  ge- 
nerally agree  than  in  any  other  similar 
document. 

^  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

1.  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  suffi- 
cient, certain,  and  infallible  rule  of  all 
saving  knowledge,  faith  and  obedience; 
the  supreme  judge  by  which  all  contro- 
versies of  religion  are  to  be  determined, 
and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of 
ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and 
private  spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest.  (2  Tim.  iii. 
15,  16,  17;  Ps.  xix.  7;  2  Peter  i.  19, 20, 
21.) 

2.  God  the  Trinity. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  only 
living  and  true  God,  infinite  in  being  and 
perfection.  In  this  divine  and  infinite 
being,  there  are  three  subsistencies,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  (or  Son,)  and  Holy 
Spirit,  of  one  substance,  power  and  eter- 
nity. (1  Cor.  viii.  6;  Deut.  vi.  4;  Jer.  x. 
10;  Mat.  XX viii.  19;  1  John  v.  7;  John 
xiv.  10,  11.) 

3.  God^s  Decree. 

Those  of  mankind  that  are  predesti- 
nated to  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eter- 
nal and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  se- 
cret counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting 
glory,  out  of  his  more  free  grace  and 
love;  without  any  other  thing  in  the  crea- 
ture as  a  condition  or  cause  moving  him 
thereunto. 

As  God  'hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
glory,  so  he  hath  by  the  eternal  and  most 
free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all 
the  means  thereunto ;  wherefore  they  who 
are  elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  are  cfTcetually  called 
unto  faith  in  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  working 
in  due  season,  are  justified,  adopted,  sanc- 
tified, and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith 
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unto  salvation.  TEph.  i.  4,  5,11;  John 
xiii.  Id;  Rom.  viii.  29,  30;  Eph.  ii.  8; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13;  John  xvii.  17,  10.) 

4.   The  Fall  of  Man  afid  Sin. 

Although  Gkxi  created  man  upright  and 
perfect,  and  gave  to  him  a  righteous  law, 
yet  he  did  not  long  abide  in  this  honor, 
but  did  wilfully  transgress  the  command 
given  unto  him  in  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  which  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  his  wise  and  holy  counsel^  to  permit, 
having  purposed  to  order  it  to  his  own 
glory.  Our  first  parents,  by  this  sin^  fell 
from  their  original  righteousness  and  com* 
mgnion  with  God,  whereby  death  came 
upon  all ;  all  becoming  dead  in  sin,  and 
wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts 
of  soul  and  bod^.  They  being  the  root, 
corrupted  nature  was  conveyed  to  all  their 
posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  being  now  conceived  in 
sin,  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath. 
(Gen.  ii.  16,  17  ;  iii.  11, 12, 13 ;  Rom.  v. 
12,  13,  14 ;  Jer.  xvii.  9 ;  Ps.  Ii.  6 ;  Eph. 
ii.  3.) 

0.  God's  Covenant. 

Man  having  brought  himself  under  the 
curse  of  the  law  by  his  fall,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  reveal  the  Covenant  cf  Grace, 
wherein  he  freely  of!ereth  unto  sinners  life 
and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring 
of  them  faith  in  him,  that  they  might  be 
saved ;  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  eternal  life, 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  wHling  and 
able  to  believe.  (Gal.  iii.  10 ;  John  iii.  15, 
16  ;  Ezelc  xxxvi.  27  ;  John  vi.  44,  45 ; 
Ps.  ex.  3.) 

6.  Christ  tlie  Mediator. 

The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in 
the  Holy  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal 
God,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
of  one  substance,  and  equal  with  him, 
who  made  the  world,  who  upholdeth  and 
governeth  all  things  he  hath  made;  did, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take 
upon  him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essen- 
tial properties  and  common  infirmities 
thereof,  yet  without  sin:  so  that  two 
whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures  were 
Inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person, 
which  person  is  very  God  and  very  man, 


yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between 
Grod  and  man.  (John  i.  14;  Gal.  iv.  4; 
Rom.  viii.  3 ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5.) 

7.  Redemption. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obe- 
dience and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  he 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  oficrcd  up 
unto  God,  hath  fully  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God,  procured  reconciliation,  and  pur- 
chased an  everlasting  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  all  those  whom 
the  Father  hath  given  unto  him. 

To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption,  he  doth  oer< 
tainly  and  effectually  apply  and  comrau* 
nicate  the  same ;  making  intercession  for 
them ;  uniting  them  to  himself  by  his 
Spirit;  revealing  unto  them,  in  and  by 
the  word,  the  mystery  of  salvation ;  per- 
suading them  to  believe  and  obey;  go- 
verning their  hearts  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  and  overcoming  all  their  enemies 
by  his  almighty  power  and  wisdom ;  ia 
such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  con- 
sonant to  his  wonderful  and  unsearehable 
dispensation  :  and  all  of  free  and  absolute 
grace,  without  any  condition  foreseen  in 
them  to  procure  it.  (Heb.  x.  14  ;  Rom.  iii. 
25,  26 ;  John  xvii.  2  ;  Heb.  ix.  15 ;  John 
vii.  27 ;  xvii.  9 ;  Rom.  viii.  9, 14 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  25,  26 ;  John  iii.  8.) 

8.  77ie  WiU. 

Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  will  to  any  spiritual  good 
accompanying  salvation ;  so  as  a  natural 
man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that 
good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able,  by  his 
own  strength,  to  convert  himself,  or  to 
prepare  himself  thereunto. 

When  God  converts  a  sinner,  and  trans- 
lates him  into  the  state  of  grace,  he  freeth 
him  from  his  natural  bondage  under  sin, 
and  by  his  grace  alone,  enables  him  freeljT 
to  will  and  do  that  which  is  spiritually^ 
good.  (Rom.  viii.  7,  8 ;  John  vi.  44 ;  CoL 
i.  13,  14;  John  viii.  36;  Rom.  viii.  2$ 
Eph.  ii.  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9.) 

9.  Effectual  Calling. 

Those  whom  Grod  hath  predestinated 
unto  life,  he  is  pleased  in  his  appointed 
and  accepted  time  effectually  to  call  by 
his  Word  and  Spirit,  out  of  that  state  of 
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Ml  and  death)  in  which  they  are  by  nn- 
inre,  to  grace  of  salvatioo  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Ronu  Till*  90 ;  2  Thess*  ii.  19^,  14 :  Eph. 
14,5-) 

10.  Jtatifioatioru 

Thoae  whom  God  eflectually  calleth, 
be  also  freely  ju8tiiieth>  acoouDting  and 
aooeptiog  their  persons  as  righteous ;  not 
for  any  thing  wrought  in  them,  or  done 
by  tbeniy  but  for  Christ^s  sake  alone. 
(R<mk  til.  34;  viii.  30;  v.  17,  18,  19.) 

11.  Adoption^ 

All  those  that  are  justified,  God  vouch- 
safed* in  and  (or  the  sake  of  his  only  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the 
graoe  of  adoption:  by  which  they  are 
taken  into  the  number,  and  enjoy  the  li- 
berties  and  privileges  of  children  of  God 
(Ephes.  i.  6.  Galat.  iv.  5,  6.  Ephes.  ii. 
19.    Rom.  viii.  15.) 

12.  SancUficaXion^ 
They  who  are  united  to  Christ,  effectu- 
ally called,  and  regenerated,  having  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  them, 
through  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection;  are  also  further  sanctified, 
really  and  personally,  through  the  same 
virtue,  by  his  word  and  Spirit  dwelling  in 
than.  (John  zviii«  17,  18,  19.  Ephes. 
iil  16—19.) 

IS.  Saving  FbitJu 

The  graoe  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect 
are  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saving  of 
their  souls,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  is  ordinarily 
wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
(2  Cor.  iv.  13.     Rom.  x.'l4,  17.) 

14.  Repentance. 

Saving  repentance  is  an  evangelical 
grace,  whereby  a  person,  being  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  made  sensible  of  the  manifold 
evils  of  his  sin,  doth,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
humble  himself  for  it,  with  godly  sorrow, 
detestation  of  it  and  self-abhorrency.  (2 
Cor.  vii.  9,  10,  11.     Ezck.  xxxvi,  31.) 

15.  Gocrf  Work^. 

Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to  God's 
coramandments,  are  the  fruits  and  evi- 
dences of  a  true  and  lively  faith.  (James 
i  17— 24,    Hch.  xi.  8—6.) 


16.  Perseverance^ 
Those  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  eflectually  called  and  sanctified 
by  his  Spirit,  shall  certainly  persevere 
therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. 
(John  X.  28,  29.  Phil.  i.  6.  1  John 
iu  19.) 

17.  JMbral  Late., 

The  moral  law  doth  forever  bind  all, 
as  well  justified  persons  as  others,  to  the 
obedience  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  contained  in  it,  but  also 
in  respect  of  the  authority  of  God  the 
Creator  who  gave  it ;  neither  doth  Christ 
in  the  gospel  any  way  dissolve,  but  much 
strengthen  this  obligation.  (Rom.  xiii.  8, 
9, 10.  James  ii.  10, 11.  MatU  v.  17—19.) 

16.  2%c  SabbatJu 
God,  by  his  word,  iii  a  positive,  moral 
and  perpetual  commandment,  binding  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  hath  particularly  ap- 
pointed one  day  in  seven  for  a  Sabliath 
to  be  kept  holy  unto  him,  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  was  ilie  last  day  of  the  week  ; 
and  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was 
changed  into  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  called  the  Lord's  day.  (Ex.  xx. 
8.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  Acts  xx.  7.  Rev.  i.  10.) 

19.  27/c  Oiurch. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  Church,  in  whom,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Father,  all  power  for  the  calling, 
institution,  order,  or  government  of  the 
church,  is  invested  in  a  supreme  and  sove- 
reign manner.  In  the  execution  of  this 
power,  the  Lord  Jesus  calleth  out  of  the 
world  unto  himself,  through  the  mini«try 
of  his  word,  by  his  Spirit,  those  that  arc 
given  unto  him  by  his  Father,  that  they 
may  walk  before  him  in  all  the  ways  of 
obedience,  which  he  prescribeth  to  them 
in  his  word.  (Col.  i.  18,  John  x.  16. 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

20.  Oiurch  Officers. 
A  particular  church  gathered,  and  com- 
pletely organized  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  consists  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers :  and  the  officers  appointed  by  Christ 
to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  church 
are  bishops,  or  elders,  and  deacons.  (Acts 
XX.  17, 28.    Phili.  1.    Act8xiv.28.) 
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21.  Ministers — their  duty  and  support. 

The  work  of  pastors  being  constantly 
to  attend  the  service  of  Christ,  in  his 
churches,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and 
prayer,  with  watching  for  their  souls,  as 
they  that  must  give  an  account  to  him :  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  churches  to  whom 
they  minister,  not  only  to  give  them  all 
due  respect,  but  also  to  communicate  to, 
them  of  all  their  good  things,  according 
to  their  ability.  (Acts  vi.  4.  Heb.  xiii. 
17.     1  Tim.  V.  17,  18.     Gal.  vL  tt.) 

22.  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New 
Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
be  unto  the  party  baptized,  a  sign  of  his 
fellowship  with  him  in  his  death  and  re- 
surroction;  of  his  being  engrafted  into 
him ;  of  I'cmission  of  sins ;  and  of  his 
giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
to  live  and  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

Those  who  do  actually  profess  repent- 
ance  towards  God,  and  obedience  to  our 
Lord  Jesus,  are  the  only  proper  subjects 
of  this  ordinance. 

The  outward  element  to  \ye  used  in  this 
ordinance  is  water,  wherein  the  party  is 
to  be  immersed,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  5.  Colos.  ii.  12.  Gal. 
iii.  27.  Mark  i.  4;  xvi.  16.  Acts  viii. 
37,  38.  Acts  viii.  3S.  John  iii.  23.  Matt, 
iii.  16.) 

23.  Lord's  Supper, 

The  supper  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  in- 
stituted by  him,  the  same  night  wherein 
he  was  betrayed,  to  be  obser\'ed  in  his 
churches  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  for 
the  perpetual  remembrance  and  showing 
forth  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death. 
(I  Cor.  xi.  23—26.) 

24.   Tlte  Resurrection. 

The  bodies  of  men  after  death  return 
to  dust,  nnd  see  corruption ;  but  their 
souls,  which  neither  die  nor  sleep,  having 
an  immortal  subsistence,  immediately  re- 
turn to  God  who  gave  them  :  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  being  then  made  perfect  in 
holiness,  arc  received  into  paradise,  where 
they  are  with  Christ,  and  behold  the  face 
of  God,  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the 
full  redemption  of  their  bodies ;  and  the 


souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  iiit6  hell, 
where  they  remain  in  tonnent  and  utter 
darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  (Genesis  iiL  19.  Acts  xiiL 
36.  Eccles.  xii  7.  Luke  xxiii.  43  JuJe 
6,  7.     Luke  xvi.  23,  24.) 

25.  Jfie  Judgment. 

God  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by 
Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  all  power  anid 
judgment  is  given  of  the  Father ;  then 
shall  the  righteous  go  into  everlasting  life, 
and  rcx^cive  that  fulness  of  joy  and  glory, 
with  everlasting  reward,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  :  but  tlie  wicked  who  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Jesu  j 
Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal  torments, 
and  punished  with  everlasting  destruction, 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  power.  (Acts  xvii.  31. 
Matt.  XXV.  31,  34,  41.  46.  2  Thess.  i.  9.) 

Ix  proceeding  to  sketch  the  general 
HISTORY  of  the  Baptists,  we  may  remark 
that  they  have  oflen  been  represented  as 
unknown  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  some  historians  arc  still  so  disinge- 
nuous as  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
"Anabaptists  of  Munster.'*  The  term 
"  Anabaptist,"  or  rebaptist,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  who  baptize  those  whom  others 
believe  to  be  baptized  already,  but  more 
especially  to  those  who  deny  the  validity 
of  infant  baptism.  Some  of  the  enthu- 
siasts of  Munster  did  so,  and  they  have, 
on  that  account,  been  called  "Anabap- 
tists." But  this  peculiarity  has  existed 
in  connection  with  almost  every  shade  of 
religious  faith  and  practice;  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  Munster,  with  fanaticism  and  wicked- 
ness. It  does  not  appear,  that  in  any 
thing  but  the  rejection  of  infant  baptismi 
did  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  present  Baptists,  and 
their  agreement  with  them  in  this  is  but 
an  accidental  coincidence.  In  Scripture 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, nor  even  of  adults,  except  as  peni- 
tents, believing  on  Jesus  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins.  And  since  then  there 
have  been  in  every  age  great  numbers, 
who,  like  the  present  Baptists,  believed 
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baptism  to  be  iimnersion,  and  immersed 
none  but  penitent  believers. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Baptists 
claim  the  high  antiquity  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  church.     They  can 
trace  a  succession  of  those  who  have  be- 
i  lievcd  the  same  doctrines,  and  adminis- 
!  tered  the  same  ordinances,  directly  up  to 
!  the   apostolic  age.       They   have   never 
i  sought,  nor  ever   had  alliance  with   the 

I  state,  or  support  from  it ;  they  have  never 

II  inteiiered  with  the  disputes  of  those  whom 

itbey  regarded  as  antichristian,  in  their 
struggles  for  power.  They  were  equally 
unknown  as  Protestants  at  Spires,  and  as 
the  Reformers,  who  yet  sought  union  with 
the  king  as  head  of  the  church,  in  the 
daj-s  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  England.  Whe- 
ther in  the  plains  of  Judca,  the  valleys  of 
the  Vaudois,  the  villages  of  Britain,  or  the 
wilderness  of  our  own  loved  land,  they 
have  steadily  sought  the  glory  of  their 
Lord,  the  purity  of  his  laws,  and  the  con- 
quest of  men  to  his  government. 

The  historian  Moshcim,  a  pcedobaptist, 
says,  that  the  **  true  origin  of  that  sect 
which  acquired  the  denomination  of  Ana- 
baptists, is  hidden  in  tfte  depths  <if  anti- 
quUy;'*''  and  Cardinal  Hosius,  Chairman 
at  tiie  Council  of  Trent,  1555,  says,  "  If 
the  truth  of  religion  were  to  l)e  judged  of 
by  the  readiness  and  cheerfulness  which 
a  man  of  any  sect  shows  in  sufTermg, 
tlicn  the  opinions  and  pcrsudsions  <if  no 
hcct  can  be  truer  or  surer  than  those  of 
the  Anal^ptists ;  since  there  hnve  been 
none,  for  twelve  hundred  ijears  pasty  that 
have  been  more  grievously  punished." 

The  best  accounts  seem  to  show  that 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain 
about  the  year  63,  by  Claudia,  a  Welsh 
lady,  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
j  Paul  at  Rome.  Bishop  Burpess  tells  us 
that  theeariy  British  churches  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  model  institution 
at  Jerasalem.  "  No  persons  were  admit- 
ted to  baptism,"  says  Mosheim,  **  but  such 
as  bad  been  previously  instructed  in  the 
principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had 
also  ijiveB  ntisftctory  proofs  of  pious  dls- 
potibniH  and  upright  intentions." 
TIm  WfltpA  in  «ud  to  have  made  con- 
in  Britain  about  the 
Ihe  churches  there  planted 
"  fWrni  the  errors  which 


so  greatly  prevailed  in  the  £^st.  Their 
steadfastness  was  severely  tried  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  edicts  of  Diocle- 
tion ;  but  while  opposed  by  the  civil  power, 
they  maintained  their  Christian  simplicity. 
When,  however,  Constantino  began  to 
smile  u|)on  them,  they  became  worldly 
ond  corrupt,  and  soon  the  errors  of  Pela- 
gius  rent  the  land.  Two  divines,  who  are 
said  to  be  Welshmen,  but  who  had  resided 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  returned,  and 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  many  of  the 
wanderers,  who  were  re-baptized  in  the 
river  Allen,  near  Chester,  about  410. 
Thirty  years  after  this,  such  was  the  pre- 
valence of  immortality  in  Britain,  that  the 
pious  retired  to  the  woods,  and  the  old 
corrupt  professors  of  Christianity,  says 
Warner,  united  their  system  with  that  of 
the  Druids.  Dr.  Thoniias  Puller  tells  us 
that  the  body  of  the  Christian  church  was 
now  in  Wales. 

This  was  the  awful  state  of  things 
when  Austin,  the  Romish  monk,  reached 
Britain.  By  various  representations,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  that  church 
ten  thousand  persons,  who  were  baptized 
in  the  river  Swale,  near  York,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  598.  In  this  business  there 
teas  no  compulsion  ;  each  one  was  left  to 
act  voluntarily.  Austin  sent  into  Wales 
to  the  oricinal  pastr)rs  and  churclies,  but 
after  conferences  with  him,  they  declined 
his  proposal  **  to  baptize  young  children," 
(rather  minors.)  In  less  than  two  years, 
many  of  the  Welsh  churches,  which  had 
maintained  their  a|)ostolic  character,  were 
destroyed  by  military  force.  A  fierce 
controversy  followed,  not  as  to  doctrine, 
but  f}optismj  between  the  ancient  British 
Christians,  and  Aui^ustine's  converts, 
which  lasted  about  a  century.  This  de- 
bate was  not  on  the  numl<r  of  im- 
mersions, says  Dupin,  since  one  or  three 
dippincrs  were  equally  valid  at  Rome  ;  not 
on  the  moflcy  Ix^ausc  all  immersed  in 
rivers,  ponds,  ^'c;  but  on  the  sufyects. 
At  this  period,  A.  D.  600,  baptism  in  the 
Romnn  churrh  had  descimded  to  minors 
of  seven  years  of  aj^e,  (all  minors,  as  is 
shown  by  Mabillion  and  Robinson,  were 
called  infants,)  where  it  stayed  for  centu- 
ries. Conformity  to  this  custom  was  re- 
quired, and  refused.  The  nncirnt  British 
church,  says  the  Encyclopediic  Metropoli- 
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tanas,  did  not  practise  immersion  of  minors. 
Their  conformity  to  the  "  mother  church," 
Acts  ii.  41,  forbade  it.  Neither  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  who  was  bom  in  Britain, 
was  baptized  in  childhood,  though  his 
motlier  Helena  was  a  zealous  Christian, 
and  his  father  favorable  to  Christianity,  if 
not  a  professor  of  it,  nor  were  Sexted 
and  Seward,  sons  of  Scbert,  the  Christian 
king  of  the  East  Saxons.  '*  Men  were 
first  to  be  instructed  into  the  knowlcnlgc 
of  the  truth,"  says  Bede, "  then  to  be  1mi)v. 
tized^as  Christ  hath  taught,  because  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 
In  tlie  first  baptisms  of  Austin,  vwie  itert 
compeUedj  but  the  multitude  was  %vith 
faith  to  go  into  the  water  two-and- 
two,  says  Camden,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  to  dip  one  another.  Bede's 
history  of  the  first  baptism  in  England  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  histories  of 
baptisms  in  the  East ;  the  first  teachers 
made  disciples,  and  immersed  in  rivers  or 
the  sea.  There  is  no  proof  in  Gildas  or 
Bede  of  infant  baptism  for  the  first  six 
centuries. 

We  soon  after  this  find  Saxon  Chris- 
tianity little  better  than  Paganism,  and 
Milton  tells  us  the  British  Christians 
ceased  to  hold  communion  with  the  Saxon 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  But,  after  an 
awful  darkness  of  three  centuries,  the 
Baptists  aijain  rose  from  obscurity.  Col- 
lier tells  us  that  the  confused  state  of  the 
country  allowed  some  of  the  Waldenses 
or  Albigenses  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
visit  it.  They  were  so  successful  among 
all  classes,  that  William  the  Confjueror 
became  alarmed,  and  decreed,  says  New- 
ton, "  that  those  who  denied  the  pope 
should  not  trade  with  his  subjects." 

Another  colony  of  people,  l)elonging  to 
a  nunK?rons  seotof  fanatics,  says  Lingard, 
"  who  infested  the  north  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Germany,  and  who  were  called  puritans," 
is  said  to  ha\'(»  come  into  England.  Usher 
calls  them  Waldenses,  from  Aquitain ; 
Spelman  calls  them  Publicans,  (Pauli- 
cians,)  but  says  they  were  the  same  as 
the  Waldenses.  They  cjaincMl  ground, 
and  spread  themselves  and  their  doctrines 
all  over  Europe.  They  labored  to  win 
souls  to  Christ,  and  were  guided  only  by 
the  word  of  God.  They  rejected  all  the 
Roman  ceremonies,  refused  to  baptize  in- 


fants, and  preached  against  the  popei 
Thirty  of  these  were  put  to  death  iiear|| 
Oxford.  The  remainder  of  them  war* 
shipped  in  private,  until  Henry  II.  came 
to  the  throne,  in  1158,  when,  from  the, 
mildness  of  his  measures,  they  appeared 
again  publicly.  It  was  now  discovemi 
that  these  people  had  several  houses  of  ^ 
(he  Albigensian  order  in  England.  Collier ' 
observes,  wherever  this  heresy  prevailed, 
the  churches  were  eithdr  scandalously 
neglected  or  pulled  down.  Infants,  Hovo- 
den  tells  us,  were  not  baptized  by  them. 
The  conflicts  between  the  sovereigns  of 
this  kingdom  and  the  archbishops,  during 
the  twelAh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  per- ! 
mitted  the  Baptists  to  propagate  their  seo- 
timents  very  extensively,  unmolested.  The 
sword  not  being  in  the  hand  of  the  clerg}',  . 
they  employed  the  friars  to  preach  doira  | 
heresy ;  but  their  conduct  disgusted  the  | 
people.  j 

The  English  Baptists  were  much  revived  ' 
and  increased  by  the  visit  of  Walter  Lol- 
lard, a  Dutchman.  "  He  was  renr-arkable,**    ; 
says  Mosheim,  **  for   his   eloquence  and 
writings."   He  was  an  -eminent  barb  or 
pastor  among  the  Begherds,  in  Germany, 
who,  Dr.  Wall   says,  baptized  anew  all 
who  came  over  to  their  party.     He  was 
in  sentiment  the  same  as  Peter  de  Bruis. 
About    this    period,    1838,   colonies    of 
weavers,  Waldenses,  came  into  the  county 
of  Norfolk.      These   pf-ople   made  little 
noise,  though  they  existed  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.     Although  the 
same  in  religious  views  as  the  Patcrines^ 
Picards,  and  Waldenses,  they  were  now„. 
says  Ha  I  lam,  called  Lollards.    There  had 
appeared  in  England,  up  to  this  time,  abouC 
twenty  good  men,  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  the  soil  was  prepared.  Sir  Jamc9 
Mackintosh    says,   for    after    reformers— 
The    Baptists    now   adopted   a   plan  of* 
dropping  their  written  sentiments  agains'C 
popery   in  the  way  of  the   members  o£* 
Parliament.      In   1S68,  thirty   errors   iri  \\ 
matters  of  religion  were  cTiarged  on  th^  // 
pef>ple  in  the  neiL'hborhood  of  Canterbury  »  ,' 
one  was,  Du   Pin   tells  us,  that  children  J 
could   Ik?  saved  without   water  baptism ; 
but    none,   says    Fox,    gave   baptism   to 
children  at  this  time  bvt  for  whati^n. 

Their  nnml)ers  and  decided  hostility  to 
the  hierarchy  aroused  their  adversanes  to 
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adopt  severe  measures;  and  in  1400,  a 
law  was  passed,  sentencing  Lollards  to 
be  burned  to  (bath.  In  Norfolk  they 
abounded,  and  there  they  suffered  se- 
verely. Bonner  asked  where  the  church 
was  before  Luther?  Fox  says,  the  an- 
swer might  have  been,  "  Among  the  Lol- 
lards in  the  diocese  of  Norwich."  The 
first  martyr  under  this  law  was  Sir 
William  Sawtre,  who  was  of  Baptist  sen- 
timents. Still  the  Bible-men  increased, 
and  became  dangerous  tn  the  church.  It 
is  said  they  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousan€L 

The  printing  of  the  Scriptures  called 
forth  Colet,  Latimer,  and  others,  to  preach 
publicly,  which  aided  the  Bible-men,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  changes  made  by 
Henry  VIII.    Tyndalo's  New  Testament 

;  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  English 
nation.  The  king's  misunderstanding 
with  the  pope  led  him  to  relieve  and 
encourage  the  Lollards  everywhere ;  and 
tlieir  brethren,  with  foreigners  of  every 
sentiment,  flocked  into  England  to  enjoy 
liberty,  and  strengthen  true  religion.  A 
book  of  the  Lollards,  entitled  "  The  Sum 
of  tlie  Scriptures,"  was  examined  by  the 

i  archbishop;  he  condemned  the  party  who 
circulated  it,  for  denying  the  baptism  of 
the  church.  Fourteen  Mennonitc  brethren 
su fibred  death  cheerfully ;  and  the  re- 
proach of  anabapfi^m  now  supplanted 
that  of  the  word  Lollardism.  These  mar- 
tyrdoms did  not  check  their  sentiments, 
but  rather  led  men  to  investigate  them; 
and  such  was  the  alarm  of  the  clergy, 
that  a  convocation  was  called,  seventy-six 
of  their  alles^Hl  errors  condemned,  and 
measures  devised  for  their  suppression. 

Under  Edward,  the  penal  laws  were 
repealed  ;  the  prisons  were  thrown  open  ; 
and  many  who  had  expatriated  themselves 
returned.  The  island  was  now  divided 
into  three  religious  sections,  the  Baptists, 
the  Episcopalians  of  Rome,  and  the  rigid 
Reformers  from  Geneva ;  these  all  had 
liberty  to  speak  and  print.  The  Baptists 
were  soon  charged  with  proselyting ;  and 
they  became.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  very 
numerous  in  England.  The  clergy,  not 
having  the  control  of  the  sword,  published 
their  views  on  baptism ;  but  the  Baptists 
replied,  "  Children  are  of  Christ's  king- 
dom \inthout  water,"  Luke  xviii.  16.     So 


numerous  were  the  Baptists,  that  in  one 
town  five  hundred  were  said  to  live ;  and, 
as  books  did  not  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose, a  commission  was  intrusted  to 
Cranmer  for  their  suppression,  which 
entailed  sufierings  on  many.  The  general 
pardon  of  1550  again  excepted  the  Bap- 
tists; the  churches  in  Kent  were  dis- 
turbed, and  some  eminent  men  suflered. 

On  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne,  all  statutes  in  favor  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  were  repealed.  Many 
nonconformists  lefl  the  kingdom,  but  some 
exposed,  to  use  Calvin's  language,  the 
fopperies  of  the  hierarchy  of  England, 
which  awakened  the  revenge  of  Mary's 
council.  Measures  were  devised  to  stay 
Anabaptism;  these  brethren,  notwith- 
standing, boldly  declared,  1st, — That  in- 
fant baptism  was  antiscriptural.  2d, — 
That  it  originated  with  popery;  and,  3d, 
— That  Christ  commanded  teaching  to  go 
before  baptism.  Mary's  anger  spent  itself 
more  particularly  on  the  reformers. 

Elizabeth's  reign  promised  liberty,  but 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  nation  on 
the  subject  of  religion  reflected,  she 
thought,  on  her  prerogative.  Not  having 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  Baptists  by 
proclamation,  she  commanded  all  Ana- 
baptists to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom 
within  twenty-one  days. 

On  Queen  Elizabeth's  demise,  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  welcomed  to  the 
throne.  In  Scotland  he  had  experienced 
interruptions  in  his  councils  from  the 
national  clergy ;  and  in  his  new  situation 
many  of  these  refused  subscription  to  his 
articles  of  religion.  To  these  indomitable 
spirits,  James  ob8er\'ed,  "Your  scruples 
have  a  strong  tincture  of  Anabaptism," 
The  king  subsequently  refused  all  con- 
cessions to  nonconformists. 

The  misrepresentations  by  which  the 
pcDdobaptists  assailed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Baptists  at  this  period  In  reference  to 
infant  salvation  were  well  calculated  to 
prejudice  their  cause.  The  Mennonite 
brethren,  or  family  of  love,  who  had  for 
half  a  century  maintained  their  position 
in  the  kingdom,  memorialized  the  king  on 
these  misrepresentations,  hoping,  from  his 
inaugural  declaration,  to  obtain  protection; 
but  their  prayer  was  disregarded,  and 
their  situation  became  increasingly  critical. 
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Mr.  Wightman,  a  Baptist  was  convicted 
of  divers  heresies,  Dec.  14, 1611,  and  was 
burnt  soon  adcr.  Thus  the  first  and  the 
last  martyrs  in  England  were  Baptists. 
Mr.  Smylh,  a  leading  minister  among  the 
Baptists,  and  his  brethren,  were  the  first 
to  publish  a  work  against  persecution.  It 
was  entitled,  **•  Persecution  Judged  and 
Condemned."  This  book  was  dedicated 
**  to  all  that  truly  wish  Jerusalem's  pros- 
perity  and  Babylon's  destruction."  It  is 
well  written:  it  mentions  the  long  and 
harassing  sufferings  which  the  Baptists 
had  been  exposed  to,  and  the  patience  with 
which  they  had  endured  them.  In  fiirther 
vindication  of  their  views,  a  Dutch  work 
was  translated,  entitled,  "  A  plain  and 
well-grounded  Treatise  concerning  Bap- 
tism." The  contents  of  this  little  book 
occasioned  considerable  alarm,  and  the 
council  was  prevailed  on  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation against  the  Baptists  and  their 
books.  They  once  more  appealed  to  the 
king;  avowed  nobly  their  peculiarities, 
represented  the  hardships  and  grievances 
they  had  endured  under  his  government, 
and  entreated  some  mitigation  of  his  mea- 
sures. Their  appeal,  however,  proved  of 
no  avail. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  in- 
tense interests  to  the  Baptists  of  the  United 
States.  Charles  the  first,  in  1625,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  father.  Many 
Baptists,  amon<;  others,  who  are  usually 
denominated  The  Puritan  fathers^  had 
already  left  England,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  country's  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. 

"  Eiarly  in  the  sixteenth  century," 
writes  Mr.  Magoon,  one  of  our  own  au- 
thors, "  in  England,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
being  in  church,  where  lawyers  went  in 
those  early  times,  he  one  day  discovered 
a  lad  taking  notes  during  service.  Being 
pleased  with  the  modest  worth  of  the  lad, 
he  asked  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  edu- 
cate their  emulative  son.  Coke  sent  him 
to  Oxford  University.  He  drank  from 
the  n^untains  of  knowledge,  and  in  those 
draughts  he  found 

*  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.' 

"  *  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water 
brooks,'    he  longed  for  the  wisdom  that 


rouses  the  might  which  so  oAen  and  so 
long  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  ann.  He 
communed  with  the  past  and  with  his  own 
startling  thoughts.  He  summoned  around 
him  the  venerable  sages  of  antiquity,  and 
in  their  presence  made  a  feast  of  fat 
things. 

*  A  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets^ 
Wnere  no  rnde  surfeit  reigns.' 

"  At  the  fount  of  holiest  instruction  he 
cleared  his  vision;  and,  from  the  mount 
of  contemplation,  breathed  in  worlds  to 
which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  TeiL 

"But  his  soul  was  too  free  for  the 
peace  of  his  sycophantic  associates ;  his 
principles  were  too  philanthropic  for  the 
selfishness  of  that  age;  the  doctrines 
which  he  scorned  to  disavow,  were  too 
noble  for  Old  England, — and  he  sought 
an  asylum  among  the  icy  rocks  of  this 
wilderness  world.  'He  came,  and  was 
driven  from  the  society  of  white  men, 
through  wintry  storms  and  savages  more 
lenient  than  interested  factions,  to  plant 
the  first  free  colony  in  America.  That 
boy  was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island; 
that  man  was  the  patriot  who  stooped  his 
anointed  head  as  low  as  death  for  uni- 
versal rights,  and  ever 

*  Fought  to  protect,  and  conqaered  bat  to  bless  ;* 

that  Christian  was  Roger  Williams,  the 
first  who  pleaded  for  liberty  of  conscience 
in  this  country,  anrl  who  became  the  pio- 
neer of  religious  liberty  for  the  world." — 

Governor  Hopkins,  every  way  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  says : — 

"  Roger  Williams  justly  claims  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  legislator 
in  the  world,  in  its  latter  ages,  that  fully 
and  cficctually  provided  for  and  esta- 
blished a  full,  frec^  and  absolute  li- 
berty of  conscience." 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try, even  now,  some  who  would  depreciate 
this  eminent  man,  wo  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  extract  from  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning  the  following  oulogium  upon  him: 

"Other  communities  have  taken  pride 
in  tracing  their  origin  to  heroes  and  con- 
querors. I  lx)ast  more  of  Roger  Williams, 
the  founder  of  my  native  state.  The 
triumph  which  he  gained  over  the  preju« 
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dices  of  his  age  was,  in  the  view  of  rea- 
son, more  glorious  than  the  bloody  victo- 
ries which  stain  almost  every  page  of  his- 
tory;  and  his  more  generous  exposition  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  of  tho  indepen- 
dence of  religion  on  the  magistrate,  than 
had  been  adopted  before  his  time,  gives 
him  a  rank  among  the  lights  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  worid.  When  I  think  of  him 
as  penetrating  the  wilderness,  not  only 
that  he  might  worship  God  according  to 
his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty, 
but  that  he  might  {Prepare  an  asylum 
where  the  persecuted  of  all  sects  might 
CDJoy  the  same  religious  freedom,  I  see 
in  him  as  perfect  an  example  of  tho  spirit 
of  liberty  as  any  age  has  furnished. 
''Venerable  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
;;  freedom  and  truth  I    May  his  name  be 

i'  precious  and  immortal  1  May  his  spirit 
never  die  in  the  community  which  he 
ibunded!  May  the  obscurest  individual, 
and  the  most  unpopular  sect  or  party, 
never  be  denied  those  rights  of  free  inves- 
tigation, of  free  utterance  of  their  convic- 
tions, on  which  this  state  is  established !" 
The  reader,  even  if  he  should  possibly 
have  been  ignorant  till  the  present  moment 
of  Roger  Williams,  will  soon  see  ground 
for  th^  encomiums,  and  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  details  we  have  to  give.  We 
shall  be  forgiven,  if  we  now  leave  the 
English  Baptists,  and  turn  to  our  own 
lathers  in  the  wilderness.  Sympathizing, 
as  we  roust  do,  in  the  trials  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  England,  we  must  be  interested 
still  more  in  the  struggles  of  America ; 
believing  as  we  do,  that  the  testinrK)ny  of 
Hume  as  to  the  English  puritons,  is  at 
least  CHfually  applicable  to  the  first  Bap- 
tists of  this  country ;  nor  can  we  hesitate 
to  say,  '*  that  by  these  olone  the  precious 
spark  of  liberty  was  kindled  ;  and  to  these 
America  owes  the  whole  freedom  of  her 
constitution.*' 

R<^r  Williams  was  born  in  Wales, 
about  the  year  1500,  of  humble  parentage. 
His  education,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Edvrard  Coke,  has  been  already  referred 
to;  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  having  embraced  Puritan 
principles,  and  therefore  become  opposed 
to  all  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  he  sailed  with 
his  wife  to  this  country,  Dec.  1,  1630, 
and  arrived  at  Nantasket,  Feb.  5th  fol- 


lowing. He  was  soon  after  invited  to  be- 
come an  assistant  minister  at  Salem,  and 
commenced  his  ministry  in  that  town. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  here  to  detail 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Williams  and  the  per- 
secutions to  which  he  was  exposed,  when 
it  became  known  that  he  had  embraced 
the  views  of  the  Baptists.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  banished;  and  sought  from 
the  Indians  the  rights  denied  to  him  by 
Christians.  With  the  origin  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  established  the  first 
State  in  the  world  founded  on  the  broad 
principles  of  full  religious  freedom.  He 
had  been  previously  accused  of  "  embrac- 
ing principles  which  tended  to  ana- bap- 
tism ;'*  and  in  March,  1630,  he  was  bap- 
tized by  one  of  his  brethren,  and  then  he 
baptized  about  ten  more.  Here  was  form- 
ed the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
In  1663,  the  Church  now  worshipping  at 
Swansea  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Myles,  an  ejected  clergyman  from  Eng- 
land; in  1701  was  formed  the  Church  of 
Welshtract,  now  in  the  State  of  Delaware; 
in  1714,  the  first  church  in  Virginia,  in 
Prince  George  county;  in  1741,  the  ^rst 
church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island ;  in  1762, 
the  first  in  New  York  city,  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  John  Gano.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  other  churches  have  originated  by 
ministers  and  others  emigrating  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Wales  and  Holland,  who 
had  belonged  to  Baptist  communities  in 
their  native  land.  From  these  humble 
beginnings  "what  hath  God  wrought  P' 

This  appears  a  proper  place  in  which 
to  introduce  two  or  three  paragraphs  from 
an  able  article  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Christian    Review.      The    object    of  the 
writer  is  to  show  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Baptist  denomination  on  the  extension 
of  religious  liberty.     Having  shown  the 
intolerance  of  very  many  of  the  first  Puri-  j 
tan    fathers,  the   nature   of  the   charter  | 
which  Williams  obtained  for  Rhode  Island,  | 
and  the  noble  course  of  conduct  which  the  > 
early  inhabitants  of  that  state  pursued,  he  < 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  In  February,  17S5,  a  law  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  religion  was 
passed  in  Georgia,  through  the  influence 
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of  the  Episcopalians.  It  embraced  all  de- 
nominations, and  gave  all  equal  privileges ; 
but  in  May,  the  Baptists  remonstrated 
against  it, — sent  two  messengers  to  the 
Legislature,  and  the  next  session  it  was 
repealed.  In  both  ministers  and  members, 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  any 
othor  denomination.  Their  preachers 
might  have  occupied  every  neighborhood, 
and  lived  upon  the  public  treasury;  but 
no, — they  knew  that  Christ's  "kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  and  believed  that 
any  dependence  on  the  civil  power  for  its 
support  tends  to  corrupt  the  purity  and 
pristine  loveliness  of  religion.  They  there- 
fore preferred  to  pine  in  poverty,  as  many 
of  them  did,  and  prevent  an  unholy  mar- 
riage between  the  church  of  Christ  and 
the  civil  authority.  The  overthrow  of  all 
the  above-named  odious  laws  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  unremitting  efforts:  they 
generally  struck  the  first  blow,  and  thus 
inspired  the  other  sects  with  their  own  in- 
trepidity. It  is  owing  to  their  sentiments, 
chiefly,  as  the  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
that  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
thought  or  opinion,  touching  religious  wor- 
ship, is  now  in  force  to  disgrace  our  sta- 
tute books.  It  is  not  here  asserted,  that 
but  for  their  efl^orts,  a  system  of  persccu- 
cution,  cruel  and  relentless  as  that  of 
Mary  of  England,  or  Catherine  de  Modicis 
of  France,  would  now  have  obtained  in 
these  Unitwl  States ;  but  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  Baptists  have  successfully  proi)agnted 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religions 
liberty,  at  the  cost  of  sufltTing  in  property, 
in  person,  in  limb,  and  in  life.  Let  the 
sacrifice  be  ever  so  great,  they  have  al- 
ways  freely  made  it,  in  testimony  of  their 
indignation  against  laws  which  would 
fetter  the  conscience.  Their  opposition  to 
tyranny  was  implacable,  and  it  mattered 
not  whether  the  intention  was  to  tax  the 
people  without  representation,  or  to  ^ive 
to  the  civil  magistrate  authority  to  settle 
religious  questions  by  the  sword.  In  either 
case,  it  met  in  every  Baptist  an  irrecon- 
cilable foe. 

"The  question  may  be  asked,  how  should 
this  denomination,  in  its  sentiments  of  re- 
ligious lily?rtv,  be  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  age  ?  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment established  by  the  Puritans,  was  a 
pure  democracy,  and  essentially  that  of 


the  Baptists.  True ;  but  in  the  reccptioa. 
of  members,  the  two  denominations  difier- 
widely :  while  a  large  portion  of  the  for— 
mer  come  into  the  church  by  birth,  thc^ 
latter  enter  on  their  own  responsibility^ 
They  feel  that  they  have  rights,  and  prias^^ 
them.  One  feature  in  the  polity  of  tb^^ 
former  renders  it  a  kind  of  parental  g<^~ 
vernment,  authorized  to  mould  the  opinion  s 
of  its  subjects  before  they  are  able  to  di^ 
cem  them.  But  from  the  first,  the  Ba[3.  ii 
tists  seem  to  have  perceived  the  truth  on  '/ 
this  subject.  Whether  they  derived  it  from  // 
particular  texts,  or  from  the  general  prin-  // 
ciples  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  now  for  us  to// 
inquire.  Their  knowledge  on  this  subject  if 
is  coeval  with  their  existence  as  a  distinct  jj 
people.  Religious  liberty  is  a  Baptist 
watchword,  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  ope- 
rates like  a  charm,  and  nerves  every  man 
for  action."  \l 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  History  of  1 1 
the  Baptists,  in  every  portion  of  the  United  «\ 
States,  justified  the  testimony  of  Washing-  * 
ton,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Vir- 
j^inia  Baptists  in  1789,  that  the  denomina- 
tion "  have  been  throughout  America  uni- 
formly, and  almost  unanimously,  the  firm 
friends  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  persevering 
promoters  of  our  glorious  Revolution." 

"  Involuntary  respect  goes  forth  to  the 
man  who  brings  to  light  some  great  and 
nsofiil  truth  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  arts. 
Such  was  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing, — The  power  and  uses  of  steam, — 
the  true  thoory  of  the  solar  system:  but 
what  are  thoso  in  comparison  with  ihe^ 
grr»at  moral  truth  which  the  Baptists  havc^  /j 
held  forth  before  the  public  eye  for  cen- 
turies ? — a  truth  without  which  life  woulA 
be  a  burden,  and  civil  liberty  but  m  jj 
mockery.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  the  a 
Baptists  have  always  defended  the  prin-  ; 
ciples  of  n?ligious  lil)erty,  they  have  never  ' 
violated  ,lhcm.  They  have  had  but  onn  / 
opportunity  of  forming"  a  system  of  civil  .' 
government,  and  they  so  formed  it  as  to 
cfrjate  an  era  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
In  the  little  Baptist  State  of  Rhode  Island 
was  the  experiment  first  attempted  of  leav- 
ing religion  wholly  to  herself,  unprotected 
and  unsustained  by  the  civil  arm.  The 
principles  which  were  here  first  planted, . 
have  taken  root  in  other  lands,  and  have  i 
borne    abundant    fruit.      The   world    is 
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nearer  to  the  opinions  of  Roger 
i:  and  so  universally  are  his 
its  now  adopted  in  this  country, 
e  other  successful  philosophers, 
3ly  himself  to  be  lost  in  the  blaze 
urn  discovery." 

npossible  for  us,  within  the  limits 
I  we  arc  necessarily  confined,  to 
le  labors,  the  persecutions,  or  the 
8  of  our  venerated  fathers  and 
.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  suc- 
ear  has  brought  with  it  new  bless- 
1  has  shown  the  labors  of  our  body 
Jing  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
securing  the  freedom  of  our  coun- 
ts only  firm  basis,  the  doctrines 
N^ew  Testament,  in  preparing  a 
ly  improving  ministry,  adequate 
■ogressive  character  of  the  times, 
the  employment  of  the  press  to 
he  labors  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  a 
or  devout  gratitude  that  we  have 
3  a  body,  been  called  to  deplore  a 
de  movement;  we  have  never 
at  asunder  by  internal  doctrinal 
ms :  but  have  ever  maintained 
>rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;"  nor 

world  ever  before  witnessed  so 
id  so  vast  an  increase  to  any  one 
of  the  Christian  church.  If  we 
*n  called  to  weep  over  the  graves 

ministers  and  other  Christians  of 
e,  we  have  been  constrained  to 
le  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for 
ty  and  usefulness,  and  to  rejoice 
^  have  passed  from  their  labor  to 
rard. 

lid  indeed  be  pleasant  to  describe 
3  and  the  actions  of  Bunyan  and 
to  furnish  the  biographies  of  Gill 
rale,  of  the  Stcnnetts  and  the  Ry- 
'  Pcarce  and  many  others  of  the 
:ountry  :  and  to  represent  the  lite- 
)rs  or  Bible  and  missionary  enter- 
Fuller  and  Carey,  of  Hughes  and 
Carson  and  Gregory,  and  a  multi- 
thers  of  modern  date  ;  or  to  speak 
cellences  of  Baldwin  and  Stillman, 
jhton  and  Mercer,  of  Maxcy  and 
nd  a  vast  cloud  of  other  witnesses 
e  borne  testinrmny  to  the  doctrines 
OSS  in  our  own  favored  land.  But 
lis  we  are  compelled  to  direct  our 
to  other  sources  of  information. 
do  no  more  at  present  than  add 


to  this  rapid  sketch  a  very  brief  viewt>f 
THE  PRESEirr  STATE  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Benedict  says,  "  The  increase  of 
Baptists  in  this  country,  I  have  found  far 
beyond  my  most  enlarged  conceptions. 
Somewhere  between  one- fourth  and  one- 
fi  Ah  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  is  unquestionably  identified  with 
Baptist  principles  and  institutions,  and  by  I 
far  the  greater  part. of  them  are  of  the  as- 
sociated connection." 

It  would  be  altogether  unnecessary  in 
this  place  to  assert  the  cordial  attachment 
of  the  Baptists  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  They  never  persecuted  any  for 
holding  sentiments  di^rent  from  their 
own.  The  people  who  could  furnish  such 
men  as  Rc^r  Williams,  a  man  who  could 
persuade  even  Charles  I.  to  favor  tolera- 
tion, and  to  charter  entire  freedom;  who 
could  furnish  a  General  Harrison  to  Crom- 
welfs  army,  and  induce  Baxter  to  tell  us 
"the  anabaptists  were  Oliver's  favorites 
in  conflict,  and  they  are  a  godly  set  of 
men;" — who  could  provide  one  of  their 
members  to  give,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  casting  vote  which  sent  for 
William  III.  of  Orange,  and  thus  pro- 
duced the  Revolution  of  1688 ;— ^ind  as 
the  Baptist  congregation  who  gave  to  Jef- 
ferson the  idea  of  the  mode  of  governing 
these  United  States,— can  never  be  likely 
to  be  otherwise  than  the  friends  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious.  Indeed,  happily  for 
us,  no  one  of  our  enemies  ever  charged  us 
with  intolerance;  while  our  principles, 
our  history,  and  indeed  our  interest,  all 
bind  us  to  claim  freedom  for  ourselves, 
and  to  secure  it,  in  all  its  fulness,  to  others. 
Let  the  history  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of 
Baptists  in  every  part  of  the  world,  bear 
witness  as  to  this  matter.  Those  who  con- 
sider religion  as  entirely  a  personal  affair, 
can  never  wish  to  bring  each  other  under 
bondage.  Of  the  Baptists  wrote  Bailey, 
a  bitter  opponent  of  our  fathers,  two  cen- 
turies  ago, — and  the  sons  diflcr  fot  from 
their  sires, — "They  are  a  people  very 
fond  of  religious  liberty,  and  very  unwill- 
ing to  be  brought  under  the  bondage  of 
the  judgment  of  any  other." 

It  is  generally  known,  that  every  church 
among  the  Baptists  is  considered  in  itself 
a  complete  ecclesiastical  body,  over  which 
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no  person  or  class  of  persons  can  exercise 
any  degree  of  authority.  The  relation- 
ship is  entirely  of  a  voluntary  character, 
resting  only  on  their  agreement  as  to  the 
truths  and  ordinances  of  Christianity. 
They  usually,  however,  have  a  written 
church  covenant,  to  which,  on  admission 
into  the  tx)dy,  persons  give  their  assent. 
The  following  is  a  document  of  this  kind, 
published  a  few  years  since  by  the  Bap- 
tist Convention  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
which  probably  agrees  in  substance  with 
thousands  of  others. 

"  Having  been,  as  we  trust,  brought  by 
divine  grace,  to  embrace  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  give  up  ourselves  wholly  to 
him :  we  do  now  solemnly  and  joyfully 
covenant  with  each  other,  to  walk  together 
in  him  with  brotherly  love,  to  his  glory  as 
our  common  Liord.  We  do,  therefore,  in 
his  strength,  engage, 

"  That  we  will  exercise  a  mutual  care, 
as  members  one  of  another,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  whole  body  in  Christian 
knowledge,  holiness  and  comfort;  to  the 
end  that  we  may  stand  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  all  the  will  of  God. 

"  That  to  promote  and  secure  this  ob- 
ject, we  will  uphold  the  public  worship  of 
God  and  the  ordinances  of  his  house :  and 
hold  constant  communion  with  each  other 
therein ;  that  we  will  cheerfully  contribute 
of  our  property  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  faith- 
ful ministry  of  the  gospel  among  us. 

"  That  we  will  not  omit  closet  and  fami- 
ly religion  at  home,  nor  allow  ourselves 
in  the  too  common  neglect  of  religiously 
training  up  our  children,  and  those  under 
our  care,  with  a  view  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

«*  That  we  will  walk  circumspectly  in 
the  world,  that  we  may  win  their  souls ; 
remembering  that  God  hos  not  given  us  a 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind ;  that  we  are  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  that  a  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid. 

"  That  we  will  frequently  exhort,  and 
if  occasion  shall  require,  admonish  one 
another,  according  to  Matthew  xviii.,  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  our- 
selves, lest  we  also  be  tempted ;  and  that, 
as  in  baptism  we  have  been  buried  with 


Christ,  and  raised  again ;  so  there  is  on ' 
us  a  special  obligation  henoeforth  to  walk 
in  newness  of  life. 

*«And  may  the  God  of  Peace,  who 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will ;  working  in  us  that  which 
IS  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen.** 

The  churches  thus  formed  elect  their 
own  pastors^  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  to  govern  them  according 
to  his  word.  They  also  appoint  tlcacons^ 
who  transact  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  in  general ;  but  having  a  special 
reference  to  the  temporal  support  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  the  relief  of  poor  members 
of  the  body.  As  the  office  of  deacon  is 
highly  important,  and  much  of  the  welfare 
of  the  church  depends  on  its  proper  dis- 
charge, the  choice  of  these  officers  ^ 
usually  conducted  with  great  care  and 
solemnity. 

The  reader  will  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  statement  that  the  Baptists  believe  that 
no  church  has  power  to  make  laws,  even 
for  its  own  government.  They  regard 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Law- 
giver in  his  Church,  and  they  dare  impose 
no  terms  of  fellowship  which  he  has  not 
enjoined,  nor  insist  on  any  practices  but 
those  which  he  has  approved.  The  New 
Testament  is  their  only  statute-book  ;  their 
business  is  administrative,  and  not  legis- 
lative. They  consider  that  incalculable 
mischief  has  been  done  by  Christians 
making  laws  for  the  government  of 
Messiah*s  kingdom,  and  thus  carefully 
avoid  falling  into  the  evil. 

It  is  a  grand  advantage  connected  with 
Baptist  polity,  that  when,  by  any  means, 
they  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  doc* 
trine  or  pmcticc,  they  am  at  once  correct 
it.  They  have  no  appeal  to  make  to  any 
class  of  persons  apart  from  themselves. 
The  error  detected,  the  infallible  Word 
teaches  how  it  may  be  removed,  and  the 
church  becomes  at  once  harmonious  and 
hoppy. 

The  Baptists  are,  and  always  have 
been,  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  proper  persons  into  the  minis- 
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try.  With  them,  no  college,  or  council, 
Of  any  other  body  apart  from  the  church, 
can  either  authorize  a  man  to  preach,  or 
place  him  as  a  pastor  or  bishop  over  any 
part  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  The  usual 
order  of  proceedings  in  the  former  of  these 
cases,  is,  that  a  youn^  man,  a  member  of 
the  church,  having  given  indications,  not 
odIv  of  a  good  degree  of  piety,  but  of  the 
possession  of  talents  adapted  to  edifica- 
tion, is  encouraged  to  deliver,  among  his 
J I  brethren,  a  few  familiar  addresses ;  and 
when  the  members  of  the  church  to  which 
be  belongs  are  satisfied  of  his  talents  and 
correct  views  of  truth,  they  license  him, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  preach  the  gospel 
wherever  the  providence  of  God  may  call 
him.  Of  this  they  give  him  a  written 
testimonial.  This,  however,  confers  on 
him  no  authority  to  administer  ordinances, 
or  to  preach  in  any  other  church,  till 
called  by  them  to  do  so.  Should  he  be 
elected  by  any  recognised  church  as  their 
pastor,  ministerial  brethren  of  standing 
M  reputation  are  assembled,  who  ex- 
amine his  credentials,  inquire  as  to  his 
moral  and  religious  character,  his  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  his  views  of  divine 
tmth;  and  should  all  these  prove  satis* 
factory,  they  ordain  him  by  prayer  and 
laying  on  of  hands,  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  pastorate. 

An  impression  appears  to  exist  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  Baptist  body  arc  not  so 
desirous  of  an  educated  ministry  as  some 
;    other  denominations ;    this,  however,  is  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  matter.    It  would  be 
! ;  easy  to  show  from  their  history,  both  in 
\\  Europe  and  in  this  country,  'Hat  their 
-'  attention  was  very  early  directed  to  this 
.  subject,  and  that  their  colleges  have  al- 
ways been  numerous  and  respectable,  both 
I    in  their  professors,  and  in  their  courses 
i"  of  study.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  Bap- 
I  tists    have    never    insisted  on    classical 
I  attainments  as  essential  to  an  introduction 
'\  to  the  ministry ;  neither  have  they  been 
^  anxious,  when  a  man  has  possessed  leam- 
■  ing,  to  inquire  whether  he  obtained  it  at 
'  the  college,  by  the   private  training  of 
,  some  learned  friend,  or  by  his  own  inces- 
;  sant  labor,  directed  only  by  books.    Very 
I  many  congregations  can  bear  witness  to 
the  fact,  that  they  began  to  exist  through 
the  preaching  of  men,  who,  at  the  outset 


of  their  career,  knew  little  more  than  their 
Bibles  directly  taught  them ;  but  who,  by 
constant  labor,  intercourse  with  society, 
and  prayerful  study,  have  attained  to 
respectable  proficiency  in  scholarship ; 
while  the  churches  of  the  denomination 
have  had  to  rejoice  in  their  Bunyans, 
Gills,  Booths,  Careys,  Fullers,  and  other 
men,  entirely  self-taught,  afler  they  en- 
tered on  their  ministerial  career;  but 
which  Sonne  other  Christian  bodies  would 
have  kept  out  of  the  ministry  altogether, 
for  want  of  a  full  classical  and  theological 
training. 

While  this  denomination  jealously  guards 
its  independence, the  churches  individually, 
on  afTairs  of  importance,  such  as  licensing 
ministers,  calling  a  pastor,  or  in  the  event 
of  difficulties  springing  up  among  them, 
call  together  ministers  and  other  brethren 
to  act  as  a  council;  who  hear  their  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  give  their  judgment  as 
to  the  line  of  duty ;  but  in  no  case  has 
such  council  power  or  authority  to  enforce 
their  decisions.  Their  jurisdiction  is 
merely  advisory^  and  parties  act  upon  their 
recommendation  or  not,  as  may  seem  to 
them  desirable;  the  cases,  however,  are 
very  few  where  the  moderation  and  wis- 
dom of  the  council  do  not  produce  the  re- 
sults they  desire. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  union  goes  far- 
ther than  this,  and  leads  the  churches  in 
almost  every  locality  to  assemble  annually 
in  their  different  counties  or  districts  for 
devotional  exercises  and  free  intercourse 
on  objects  of  common  interest.  The 
business  is  here  transacted  by  the  pastors 
and  brethren  previously  appointed  as  dele- 
crates  or  representatives.  "  The  associa- 
tion" is  a  high  Christian  festival  among 
the  Baptists,  and  brings  together  friends 
from  considerable  distances,  who  always 
meet  a  cordial  welcome,  and  almost  bound- 
less hospitality.  Sermons,  prayers,  ex- 
hortations, and  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
body  from  the  several  churches  arc  usually 
of  a  highly  interesting  character;  and 
very  frequently  ministers  and  others  carry 
from  their  association  meetinirs  an  influ- 
ence, the  happy  eflfccts  of  which  tell  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  for  the  whole  en- 
suing year.  Many  delightful  friendships 
originate  in  these  assemblies,  and  it  would 
I  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  their 
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importance.  Little  difficulties  or  jca* 
lousics  which  arise  during  the  year,  are 
now  removed,  while  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination  meet  and  hear 
its  lending  members,  and  become  happily 
acquainted  with  the  objects  and  forms  of 
denominational  business. 

Conventions  are  still  larger  and  more 
I  important  gatherings  than  even  associa- 
tions. The  latter  are  usually  composed 
of  from  probably  some  twenty  to  eighty 
churches  in  a  comparatively  small  district, 
who  meet  exclusively  to  arrange  plans  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  own  churches ;  but 
a  convention  is  a  meeting  of  ministers  and 
delegates  from  churches,  associations,  and 
public  societies  of  perhaps  a  whole  state, 
and  probably  also  from  other  states.  It 
is  properly  a  series  of  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  Mis- 
sionary, Bible,  and  Publication  societies, 
as  also  colleges,  and  other  educational 
institutions.  Sermons,  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  platform  meetings  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession ;  and  these,  with 
almost  innumerable  committees,  keep  all 
hands  busy  for  probably  six  or  eight  days. 
The  advantages  of  such  assemblies  can 
scarcely  be  overrated. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  besides  the 
meetings  olready  mentioned,  the  Baptists 
held  a  great  Triennial  Convention,  by  dele- 
gates from  every  state  of  the  Union,  pro- 
fessedly to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Missions;  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  the  other  great  national  in- 
stitutions met  at  the  same  time.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  country,  the  growth  of  the 
body,  and  other  circumstances  have  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  this  mighty  body,  and 
all  the  societies  now  arrange  for  annual 
meetings,  at  which  each  settles  its  own 
particular  business.  Every  man,  however, 
who  has  attended  a"  triennial  convention," 
will  remember  how  delightfully  it  remind- 
ed him  of  the  great  and  eternal  assembly 
"  of  the  saints  in  light," 

While  denominational  meetings  of  this 
character  are  especially  interesting  to  the 
Baptists,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  objects  parsued  by 
evangelical  Christians  in  a  united  ca|>acity. 
The  Tract  Society,  the  Sunday-School 
Union,  and  the  Temperance  cause  all  have 
the  labors,  the  pecuniary  resources,  and 


the  tender  sympathies  of  the  body  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  important  designs. 
It  may  indeed  be  remarked  that  the  Bap- 
tists seldom  assume  an  antagonistic  attitude 
in  reference  to  other  denominations.  Even 
their  controversial  publications  are  chiefly 
defensive^  and  very  seldom  aggressive. 
They  are  content  to  publish  what  they 
consider  to  be  scriptural  truth,  and  to 
leave  its  results  to  its  great  Author. 

To  the  rising  generation,  the  paston 
and  members  of  Baptist  churches  usually 
devote  a  considerable  degree  of  attention. 
They  know  the  importance  of  early  and 
judicious  training;  and  have  amply 
realized  the  truth  of  a  remark  of  the  ex- 
cellent Matthew  Henry,  that  *'  though  the 
grace  of  God  does  not  run  in  the  blood,  it 
oflen  runs  in  a  line."  Assuredly  it  has 
always  been  the  hoppiness  of  Baptists  to 
see  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  children 
united  with  the  church  of  Christ  as  those 
of  any  other  denomination  of  believers  in 
him. 

In  passing  over  the  ground  of  American 
Baptist  History,  we  have  said  but  little  of 
the  severities  to  which  our  fathers  were 
exposed.     We  are  led  to  take  very  high 
ground  on  this  subject,  and  to  believe  that 
any  other  denomination  would  have  been 
disposed   to   persecute  as  much   as  "  the 
standing  order,"  hod  they  possessed  the 
power.       Psdobaptists    generally,    have 
been  much  inclined  to  look  at  the  Jewish 
Church  for  a  model,  as  much  as  at  the 
Christian,  and   have  even   gone   farther 
than  Jewish  law  would  allow;   for  they 
have  added  force  to  the  Divine  command. 
Standing,  as  we  do,  on  New  TestamenC 
grounds,  candor  and  charity  are  conge- 
nial, and  under  their  influence,  while  \ 
examine  the  errors  that  are  around  us  by 
the  searching  light  of  the  New  Testament* 
we  can  deplore  their  existence,  and  labor 
for  their  removal,  without  the  aid  of  ft 
sectarian  spirit. 

But  liberal  men  of  other  denominations 
will  take  care  that  passing  events  shall 
sometimes  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  rela- 
tion which  the  Baptists  hold  to  Puritanism, 
and  to  those  who  regard  themselves  as  its 
representatives  and  advocates.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Coit,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  New  Rochelle,  and  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  *  Puritanism,'  has  given  at 
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;coUDt  of  the  injuries  which  the 
uffercd  from  tlie  old  New  Eng- 
Laos ;  he  has  portrayed  in  lively 
it  stero,  persecuting  spirit  which 
iisgrace  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

which  gave  occasion  for  the 
hat  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
e  tolerant  than  the  Protestants 
;husctts.  Dr.  Coit  proceeds  to 
Prof.  Knowlcs,  and  other  Baptist 
)mo  candid  remarks  on  the  his- 
at  period,  containing  something 
ipology  for  the  Puritans,  and 
that  in  our  judgment  of  them, 
make  large  allowance  for  the 
spirit  of  their  times.  He  then 
tes  with  the  Baptists  in  regard 
ndcncy  to  treat  the  persecutors 
nccstors  in  this  courteous  man- 
:alls  upon  them  to  be  true  to 
>  be  just  to  themselves,  to  ex- 
r  abhorrence  of  Puritan  intole- 
lout  stint  and  without  palliation, 
ly  would  we  press  on  the  whole 
vorld,  that  religion  is  a  personal 
twccn  Grod  and  the  individual 
at,  justified  before  Jehovah,  by 
ousncss  of  his  Son,  we  enjoy 
dship  with  him,  and  direct  ac- 
■)Ul  the  intervention  of  priest  or 
I  feeling  our  own  happy  free- 
must  be  intent  on  the  same 
ig  enjoyed  by  every  other  man. 
is  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  and 
he  Baptist  denomination, it  might 
nd  profitable,  if  our  space  would 
refully  to  examine  its  increase, 

how  remarkably  the  blessing 
IS  always  rested  on  the  body, 
now  lyinsj  before  us  a  series  of 
St  carefully  compiled  by  the 
.  Pock,  of  Illinois,  giving  much 
•riant  information.  It  appears 
H,  in  a  population  of  somewhat 
four  millions,  there  were  in  the 
ites,  891  churches;  1,156  mi- 
*luding  licentiates ;  and  65,345 
mts  ;  or,  including;  some  omitted 
orian  of  that  period,  say  70,000 
mts.  In  1812,  in  a  population 
ling  seven  millions  and  a  quar- 
wcre  2,164  churches;    1,605 

and  172,973  communicants. 
1  a  population  of  rather  more 
re  and  a  half  millions,  there 


were  5,236  churches;  3,579  ministers; 
and  382,116  communicants.  At  present, 
in  a  population  of  probably  twenty-two 
millions,  9,0S8 churches ;  6,856  ministers; 
and  731,906  communicants.  This  rapid 
increase,  so  much  nK)re  rapid  than  the 
proportionate  increase  of  population,  may 
well  excite  grateful  emotions  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  and  encourage  zealous  eflbrts 
in  the  advancement  of  his  glory. 

In  the  present  day,  one  grand  means  to 
increase  in  numbers,  is,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  o^  intelligence  in  the  commu- 
nity. Ignorance  will  never  perpetuate  any 
cause.  That  the  Baptists  are  not  behind 
other  denominations  in  their  literary  and 
theological  institutions,  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  a  subsequent  table,  where  the 
reader  will  find  14  of  the  former,  with  70 
instructors,  2,087  graduates,  720  minis* 
ters,  1,131  students,  and  63,700  volumes 
in  the  libraries;  and  of  the  latter,  8,  with 
19  teachers,  309  graduates,  294  ministers, 
150  students,  and  13,750  volumes  in  their 
libraries.  It  would  be  gratifying,  if  it 
could  be  done,  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  cost  of  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings connected  with  the  body.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  generally  sneaking,  our  build- 
ings will  compare  wan  others  in  the  land, 
which  presents  the  best  houses  for  wor- 
ship in  the  world. 

Next  to  the  Pulpit,  the  Press  will  be 
found  to  exert  the  mightiest  influence  in 
the  advancement  of  any  class  of  persons 
who  ought  to  increase.  And  in  this 
country,  the  character  of  the  population, 
the  means  of  transit,  and  the  thirst  for 
information,  will,  for  many  years  to  come, 
make  periodical  literature  of  vast  import- 
ance. We  have  lying  before  us  a  list  of 
thirty-nine  Baptist  periodicals.  Of  these, 
1  is  published  annually,  3  quarterly,  12 
monthly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  21  weekly. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  improper  to  claim 
for  every  one  of  these,  talent  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  that 
can  awaken  unpleasant  feelings,  and  in 
not  a  few  are  articles  from  powerful  and 
elegant  pens,  which  must  produce  mighty 
results.  Never  was  the  American  reli- 
gious press  in  general,  or  the  Baptist  m 
particular,  so  efficient  and  useful  as  at  the 
present  hour. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Baptists  claim 
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to  be  New  Testament  Christians;  and 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  world  as 
much  as  in  this  imperfect  state  can  be 
expected.  To  use  the  strong  and  eloquent 
language  of  a  western  preacher,  **  In  the 
constitution  of  a  Baptist  Church,  conver- 
sion is  essential  to  membership.  No 
child  can  be  born  a  Baptist,  and  no  adult 
can  be  admitted  to  commune  until  the 
Christian  character  is  formed.  Member- 
ship, therefore,  is  matter  of  choice.  This 
unfettered  freedom  of  judgment  and  will 
exists  in  the  appointment  of  oflicers,  and 
in  the  modes  and  seasons  of  public  wor- 
ship. With  these  no  external  power  can  in- 
terfere ;  no  general  standard  is  recognised. 
So  that  a  wide  diflcrenco  is  seen  between 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Baptist  Church.  Against 
all  laws  and  formularies,  courts  of  inqui- 
sition, and  acts  of  uniformity,  the  Baptists 
have  always  protested,  and  the  Lord  grant 
that  they  may  ever  contend  for  their  an- 
cient faith!  Whether  among  the  rocks 
of  Piedmont,  or  hidden  in  the  valleys  of 
Wales;  whether  in  the  death  waves  of 
"fair  Zurich's  waters,"  or  in  a  cold  and 
cheerless  Virginia  prison ;  whether  hunted 
down  and  burnt  a*  the  stake  by  monks  or 
archbishops,  or  goverijing  the  free  and 
tolerant  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations;  whether  cursed, 
hated,  and  anathematized  by  popes  and 
kings,  or  favored  only  by  the  independent 
and  magnanimous  great  men  of  the  world, 
it  has  mattered  not.  Our  banner  has 
been  unfurled  to  every  breeze,  in  every 
region,  where  an  advocate  of  our  princi- 
ples could  be  found.  On  the  one  side 
has  been  inscribed,  "One  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,"  and  on  the  other,  "God 
and  Liberty." 

In  proceeding  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  present  state  of  the  Baptists  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  wherever  there 
exists  a  nationally  established  church, 
the  adherents  of  this  denomination  are 
persecuted  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  other  class  of  persons.  It  is  only  in 
our  own  favored  land  we  can  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  highest.  In  Germany, 
though  the  Baptists  have  always  been 
acknowledged  by  such  writers  as  Luther, 
Madame  de  Stacl,  Voltaire,  and  Niebuhr, 


to  be  the  warm  friends  of  freedom,  and  to  | 
have  shed  their  blood  in  its  cause,  they 
are  persecuted,  imprisoned,  and  heavily 
fined.  In  France,  it  only  requires  that 
their  number  be  enlarged  to  bring  out  the 
strong  feelings  of  opposition  on  tlie  part 
of  other  and  stronger  parties  against  them; 
and  in  Britain,  though  their  privileges  of 
late  years  have  been  increased,  yet,  still, 
they  are  compelled  to  contribute  their  full 
quota  to  the  established  sect,  and  in  con- 
nection with  their  corporate  rights,  and 
even  their  marriage  ceremonies,  there  is 
the  imposition  of  shackles  which  mock 
their  freedom.  May  they  never  retaliate!  j 
Indeed,  they  never  can  do  so  till  they  be-  A 
come  recreant  to  their  principles,  and  U 
cease  to  believe  the  doctrines  they  now  11 
profess.  y 

The  Baptists  of  the  world  must  ever  ) 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of    \ 
the  denomination  in  Wales.     Here  the    ] 
truth  was  long  perpetuated,  when  it  was 
lost  almost  everywhere  else.     Here  sim- 
plicity, earnestness,    and    adherence   to 
scriptural  doctrine  have  ever  distinguished 
our  body.     The  world  does  not  elsewhere 
present  so  large  a  proportion  of  Baptists 
in  the  same  extent  of  population.     This 
fact,  assuredly,  does  not  arise  from  their 
superior  wealth,  or  the  high  education  of 
their  ministers,  or  their  extensive  love  of 
literature.     The   familiarity,  earnestness, 
and  frequency  of  their  preaching,  have, 
probably,  contributed  more  than  all  other* 
things,  to  their  great  and  rapid  increase-* 
At  the  annual  meetings  of  their  associa- 
tions, for  instance,  they  will  assemble  irs 
thousands  to  listen,  always  in  the  oper3> 
air,  to  their  favorite  preachers ;  and  durinj^ 
two  days,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  sermon^ 
will  be  delivered.     They  are  never  tired 
of  preaching.     Their  ministers  will  odcSi 
itinerate,  and  preach  three  sermons  a  day  i 
for  many  successive  days,  or  even  weeksy  /j 
seldom  delivering  more  than  one  sermon  // 
in  a  place,  for  which  the  preacher  will 
receive  some  twenty-five   cents,  and   re- 
freshments, and    his   horse  a  portion  of 
food.     If  our  Welsh  friends  may  some- 
times have  rather  too  much   preaching, 
and  be  somewhat  too  fond  of  excitement, 
we  think  we  know  some  Christians  who 
have  by  far  too  little  of  either. 

The  settled  character  of  England,  as  an 
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old  country,  will  readily  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  that  considerably  difler- 
eot  features  will  show  themselves  in  many 
of  its  institutions.  Take  for  instance  an 
association  of  Baptist  churches.  It  exists, 
perhaps  for  a  century  essentially  un- 
chan^,  except  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
its  churches  and  members.  Not  a  few 
persons  will  be  connected  with  it  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  and  associate  with  it  their 
whole  time,  talents,  and  influence.  Two 
(X  three  generations  will  invest  it  with 
much  that  is  hallowed  in  consistent  Chris- 
tian character,  holy  zeal,  and  delightful 
success.  The  young  think  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  holy  dead, 
as  well  as  with  the  living ;  and  love  to 
speak  of  the  history  and  the  success  of 
institutions  with  the  origin  of  which  their 
fathers  were  identified.  There  is  more 
of  what  may  be  termed  ?u)me  feeling  in  the 
Baptists  of  the  father-land,  than  can  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  comparatively  but  a  few  fami- 
lies, and  in  only  a  very  few  cities  of  the 
United  States.  With  what  feelings  of  plea- 
sure may  the  Baptists  connected  with  the 
ji  Northamptonshire  association  speak  of 
jl  their  Halls  and  Rylands,  of  Fuller  and 
I;  Carey,  and  Sutcliff,  once  connected  with 
*  them,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
.  sions  in  their  midst ! 

The  comparatively  small  extent,  loo,  of 
.  England,  and  the  denseness  of  its  popula- 
I  tion,    combined     with     the     oppressions 
I  against  which  they  have  to  contend,  unite 
!  the  Baptists  of  that  land  more  closely  than 
'  they  can  be  united  in  a  country  like  this. 
,  Hence  their  Baptist  Union,  instituted  in 
J ;  1812,  now  composed  of  more  than  a  thou- 
j;  sand  rhurches,  which  meets  annually  by 
i  I  its  delegates ;  the  objects  of  which  are,  1st. 
^  j  To  extend  brotherly  love  and  union  among 
f  i  those  Baptist  ministers  and  churches  who 
C I  agree  in  the  sentiments  usually  dcnomi- 
I  nated  evangelical ; — 2d.  To  promote  unity 
I  of  exertion  in  whatever  may  best  serve  the 
I  cause  of  Christ  in  general,  and  the  inte- 
^  jcsts  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  particu- 
lar ; — 3d.  To  obtain  accurate  statistical  in- 
formation    relative   to   Baptist   churches, 
j  societies,      institutions,     colleges,      dsc, 
t  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  world  at 
j  large ;— 4th.  To  prepare  for  circulation  an 
^  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Union,  and  the  state  of  the  denomination. 


This  union  has  acted  during  the  last 
fifleen  years  with  considerable  vigor,  and 
has  done  much  in  uniting  the  churches, 
and  increasing,  by  its  influence  on  the  go- 
vernment, the  (Veedom  of  religion.  It  sent 
in  1835  two  of  its  members,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Cox  and  Hoby,  to  this  country  to  convey 
an  expression  of  fraternal  feelings  towards 
the  Baptists  of  America,  who  published  a 
volume  on  the  subject,  on  their  return. 
Latterly  they  have  been  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  collecting  a  library,  which  they 
have  placed  in  trust  for  th^  use  of  the 
denomination. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  Eng- 
lish brethren  seem  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity of  making  their  literature  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  Baptist 
cause.  Hence  their  Baptist  Magazine, 
which  originated  in  1809,  is  vested  in 
trustees  who  have  appropriated  from  the 
profits  of  its  sale  not  less  than  830,000  to 
the  relief  of  the  widows  of  Baptist  minis- 
ters. The  Baptist  Selection  of  Hymns, 
devotes  annually  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  Baptist  ministers  and  missionaries ; 
while  the  profits  of  the  Baptist  Reporter, 
a  cheap  monthly  periodical,  and  of  the 
Baptist  Sunday  Scholars'  Hynrm  Book  are 
distributed  in  tracts  and  cheap  publications 
among  the  churches,  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods destitute  of  evangelical  truth. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  proper  place 
in  which  to  state,  that  our  brethren  in  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  their  missionary  socie- 
ties, foreign  and  domestic,  have  in  London 
a  considerable  fund  for  sustaining  feeble 
churches,  supporting  colleges,  and  supply- 
ing young  ministers  with  books.  This  fund 
is  furnished  principally  from  the  interest  of 
legacies  lcf\  for  those  purposes  by  good 
men  of  other  days.  Whether  it  might  not 
have  been  belter  to  have  expended  this 
money  in  doing  present  good,  trusting  in 
the  promise  and  power  of  Christ  to  sustain 
his  cause  in  future,  is  a  question  which, 
happily,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
settle.  The  Baptists  of  London,  and  two 
or  three  other  large  cities,  liberally  sub- 
scribe for  the  erection  of  new  houses  of 
worship,  which  they  forward  to  needy 
parties  without  their  ministers  leaving 
their  pulpits  to  collect  it.  Recent  move- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  the  contribu- 
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tors  to  the  London  Building  Fund  will 
become  simply  a  Loan  Society. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  are  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  Particular  and  General^  the 
former  holding  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the 
particularity  of  the  redemption  of  Christ, 
and  the  other  believing  it  to  be  general 
and  designed  for  the  whole  of  mankind ; 
in  other  things  their  views  harmonize  with 
the  systems  they  thus  respectively  em- 
brace. The  General  Baptists  are  again 
subdivided  into  the  Old  Connexion  and  the 
New.  The  truth  is,  that  a  century  ago, 
a  kind  of  hereditary  membership,  an  al- 
most entire  disuse  of  congregational  in- 
dependence, and  a  strong  inclination  to- 
wards Socinianism  crept  ih  among  them, 
so  that  vital  godliness  had  almost  disap- 
peared. In  1770,  the  late  excellent  Dan 
Taylor  and  a  few  other  good  men,  formed 
the  New  Connexion  on  sounder  scriptural 
principles  ;  and  their  piety  and  zeal  have 
given  them  a  good  standing  among  their 
brethren ;  still  the  Particular  branch  of  the 
denomination  is  by  far  the  largest.  In 
the  Baptist  Union,  in  their  general  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  religious  freedom, 
and  generally,  in  communion,  the  Par- 
ticular Baptists  and  the  New  Connexion 
arc  but  one.  The  Old  Connexion  has  al- 
most died  away,  and  indeed,  would  long 
since  have  lost  its  visibility,  had  it  not 
been  sustained  by  endowments  of  which  it 
has  obtained  unrighteous  possession.  The 
wh(^e  history  of  this  branch  of  the  body 
shows  the  vast  importance  of  guarding 
agaiast  the  slightest  departures  from  the 
law  of  Christ,  while  its  present  state 
proves  ttjat  religious  errors,  in  the  end, 
will  work  their  own  destruction.  Nor  are 
wc  less  impressively  taught  that  when  the 
members  of  a  body  become  generally  in- 
different, and  leave  the  truths  and  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  leading  persons,  the  whole  will  go  on 
to  ruin  and  decay.  The  Old  General 
Baptists,  once  the  most  numerous,  learned, 
and  wealthy  branch  of  the  denomination, 
now  present  at  their  ^^ Anmial  A&semhh/^ 
in  the  metropolis  of  England,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  persons,  who  begin  and  end  their 
devotional  exercises,  sermon,  reports  and 
business  in  some  three  or  four  hours. 
Truly  the  glory  is  departed  1 


\ 


Neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Ireland  are 
the  Baptists  as  numerous  as  they  were 
two  centuries  ago,  though  the  last  few 
years  have  opened  a  more  pleasine  pros- 
pect of  increasing  prosperity,  various 
reasons  might  be  assigned  for  the  decline 
of  the  body,  while  a  few  years  ago  their 
increase  was  checked  by  a  system  which 
degraded  the  ministry,  setting  it  aside  as  a 
separate  order,  refusing  to  support  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  its  labors ;  and 
by  making  each  and  all  pastors  in  turn, 
introduced  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 
Other  and  better  influences  are  now  ope- 
rating, and  by  the  blessing  of  God  there 
are  "  good  things  to  come." 

There  is  in  England,  one  subject  as  to 
which  the  Baptists  are  divided  in  opinbn 
and  practice,  and  in  which  they  generally 
differ  from  their  brethren  in  this  country. 
We  refer  to  the  terms  cf  communion.    It 
may  be  information  to  some  readers,  to  be 
told,  that  while  the  Free-will  Baptists  of 
this  country  admit  unimmersed  persons  to 
the  Lord's  table,  their  brethren,  the  Gene- 
ral Baptists  of  England,  universally  con- 
fine this  ordinance  to  those  whom  they 
consider  to  be  scriptural ly  baptized.    On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  Regular  Baptists 
of  the  United  States  invariably  require 
immersion  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  recep— 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  believing  witlfc 
the  vast  majority  of  Christians  of  other- 
denominations,  that  baptism  ought  to  pre — 
cede  that  ordinance,  many  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Great  Britain  do  not  require  obe- 
dience to  that  part  of  their  Lord's  will  be— 
fore  their  reception  to  Christian  fellowship- 

Nor  is  this  a  modern  affair.    The  whol^ 
history  of  the  body  in  that  country  hafS 
shown   the  existence  of  the  same  fact. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  either  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  this  subject ;  as 
we  have  only  to  do  with  the  facta  of  the 
case.     In  some  instances,  neither  Baptists 
or  ptedobaptists    alone    could    sustain   a 
church,  and  in  some  of  these  instances 
they  have  been  driven  to  the  exercise  of 
mutual  forbearance  on  this  matter,  that 
they  and  their  families  might  have  evan- 
gelical  worship  in   any  form ;   in  other 
cases,  the  union   has  taken  place  from 
choice.     Two  things  have  certainly  beea 
the  result.     The  one  is,  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  mixed  communion,  as  it  is 
II 
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called,  has  prevailed  for  a  century  or  two, 
the  pcedobaptist  cause  is  exceedingly  fee- 
ble ;  and  the  other,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  system  extends,  it  introduces  the  senti- 
ments and  the  practice  of  the  Baptists  in 
so  many  instances,  among  the  members 
of  peedobaptist  churches,  that  comparative- 
ly few  of  their  pastors  can  say  very  much 
against  the  Baptists.  Nor  is  the  fact  less 
certain,  that  in  the  advocacy  of  tlic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  denomination,  such  as  bap- 
tism itself,  the  most  able  and  earnest  pub- 
lications have  issued  from  brethren  who 
have  advocated  mixed  communion,  and 
by  them  the  denominational  institutions 
have  been  most  firmly  sustained.  Thou- 
sands of  immersed  Christians  are  to  be 
found  among  Congregational,  Methodist, 
and  Episcopalian  communicants;  while 
some  of  these  congregations  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  construct  baptistries  in 
their  houses  of  worship,  where  the  neigh- 
boring Baptist  pastor  is  sometimes  seen 
going  to  immerse  some  of  the  members  of 
his  pedobaptist  brother^s  church.  In  no 
one  instance  has  a  regular  Baptist  church 
ever  invited  a  pacdobaptist  to  become  its 
pastor ;  while  not  a  few  Baptist  ministers 
have  been  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  psedo- 
•  baptist  churches.  In  the  missionary  so- 
cieties, or  collegiate  institutions,  the  sub- 
ject is  never  made  the  matter  of  inquiry 
or  debate ;  nor  is  it  ever  heard  that  in  any 
of  the  churches  constituted  on  the  mixed 
system  the  subject  is  matter  of  uneasiness. 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  argument  on 
this  topic,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  com- 
pare the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries so  as  to  justify  or  condemn  the  sys- 
tem. Every  thing  presents  an  aspect  so 
different  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  he  who  hastily  condemns  his 
brother,  whichever  view  he  may  take, 
may  possibly  condemn  himself  in  the  thing 
that  he  alloweth. 

Before  entirely  dismissing  the  subject,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  strictest  Bap- 
tist churches  of  England  commune  with 
immersed  believers,  of  whatever  evangeli- 
cal church  they  may  be  members ;  thot 
the  vast  majority  of  Baptist  churches  in 
Great  Britain  are  strict  in  their  fellow- 
ship ;  and  that  it  is  believed,  that  every 
foreign  missionary  church  connected  with 
the  body  also  requires  baptism  as  a  pre- 


requisite to  communion  at  the  Lord's 
table. 

In  reference  to  the  Baptist  ministry  of 
England,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  con- 
tains now,  as  it  ever  has  done,  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  piety,  talents,  and 
learning.  Six  institutions  are  sustained 
by  the  body,  for  the  training  of  their  pious 
young  men  for  the  pulpit;  while  not  a 
few  ore  self'mcule  men.  Still,  it  must  be 
confessed)  that  our  brethren  in  that  coun- 
try are  generally  below  the  standard 
which  they  ought  to  reach.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  hierarchy,  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  churches,  and  other  causes 
compel  not  a  few  of  the  pastors  to  blend 
the  scliool,  the  farm,  or  the  store  with 
their  high  office ;  the  result  is  the  attain- 
ment of  no  great  excellence  or  success. 
Little  are  American  Christians  aware  of 
their  privileges  or  obligations. 

On  the  whole,  while  in  justice  we  are 
compelled  to  award  the  highest  measure 
of  excellence  and  prosperity  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  United  States,  ond  while  there 
are  defects  in  our  English  brethren  which 
we  deplore,  we  must,  nevertheless,  con- 
sider them  entitled  to  our  admiration  and 
sympathy.  In  many  things  they  have 
acted  nobly,  and  been  blessings  to  the 
world  ;  and  in  their  present  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try from  the  thraldoiti  of  an  ecclesiastical 
national  establishment,  every  American 
must  wish  them  success.  We  are  glsd  to 
see  their  re-public^tion  of  the  writings  of 
the  Baptist  Fathers  of  the  best  and  purest 
age,  their  refusal  of  all  favors  ond  funds 
from  the  government,  and  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  which  not  a  few  of  them  moke 
for  the  objects  in  view.  These  prove 
them  to  be  the  worthy  sons  of  worthy 
sires,  and  good  examples  to  be  imitated 
by  others. 

The  object  of  our  work  is  instruction; 
and  our  readers  entirely  mistake  the  de- 
sign of  this  article,  and  indeed,  of  the 
whole  volume,  if  they  do  not  make  all  its 
statements  bear  on  their  own  feelings  and 
practice.  A  good  writer  has  said,  that 
"  by  the  help  of  history,  a  young  man 
may,  in  a  good  degree,  attain  to  the  ex- 
perience of  old  age ;"  and  we  think  that 
the  Baptists  of  both  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  have  yet  to  learn  from  each  other 
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much  that  is  important  and  valuable. 
Serving  one  Lord,  engaged  in  the  same 
common  cause,  and  cherishing  the  same 
grand  principles,  may  they  ever  "  provoke 
one  another  to  love  and  to  good  works." 


In  connection  with  the  details  we  have 
now  presented,  and  those  which  are  yet 
to  follow  as  to  the  condition  of  our  public 
societies,  there  are  two  or  three  remarks 
we  are  anxious  to  bring  under  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  reader.  The  first  is, 
that  efforts  made  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  in  foreign  lands, 
always  produce  a  delightful  influence  at 
home.  Take  an  instance  from  England. 
In  reviewinj?  their,  proceedings  after  the 
departure  of  the  first  missionaries,  the 
committee  of  the  society  enumerate  among 
the  benefits  produced  in  a  few  months  by 
the  society  at  home,  in  the  language  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  Fuller,  that  "  a  new  bond 
was  furnished  between  distant  ministers 
and  churches.  Some  who  had  backslid- 
den from  God  were  restored ;  and  others, 
who  had  long  been  poring  over  their  un- 
fruitfulness,  and  questioning  the  reality 
of  their  personal  religion,  having  their  at- 
tention directed  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom, 
lost  their  fears,  and  found  that  peace, 
which,  in  other  pursuits,  they  had  sought 
in  vain.  Christians  of  different  denomi- 
nations discovered  a  common  bond  of 
affection  ;  and  instead  of  always  dwelling 
on  things  wherein  they  differed,  found 
their  account  in  uniting  in  those  wherein 
they  were  a5;recd.  In  short,  our  hearts 
were  enlarged  ;  and,  if  no  other  good  had 
arisen  from  the  undertaking,  than  the 
effect  produced  upon  our  own  minds,  and 
the  minds  of  Christians  in  our  own  coun- 
try, it  was  more  than  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense." It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to 
confirm  all  this,  and  far  more,  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  may  boldly 
challenge  any  man  to  show  a  prosperous 
state  of  religion  in  any  community  where 
zeal  is  not  cherished  in  sending  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  regions  beyond  them ;  or  to 
show  evangelical  foreign  missions  which 
have  not  brought  blessings  to  the  church 
which  originated  them.  There  is,  too, 
another  way  in  which    foreign  missions 


have  produced  a  beneficial  result  on  the  j 
churches  at  home.    *When  did  a  spirit  of 
zeal  for  the  evangelization  of  our  own 
country  experience  a  delightful  revival; 
and   by  whom   have  domestic   missions 
b^n  most  liberally  supported  ?  We  apply 
the  questions  either  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  reader.     The  reply  must  be,  that  a  I 
zeal  for  home  missions  originated  in  for- 
eign operations,  and  that  those  who  have  ! 
done  most  abroad,  have  ever  been  most ! 
deeply  and  increasingly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  evangelical  labor  in  their  own 
land.     It  is  not  always  true  that  ^  charity 
begins  at  home :"  but  it  is  certain  that  she  j 
never  long  neglects  it.     We  have  always  j 
found  that  the  way  to  make  a  congrega-  | 
tion  liberal  in  domestic  operations,  and  | 
even  in  the  support  of  their  own  individual  j 
church,  has  been  to  interest  them  in  the  j 
labor  of  the  foreign  field. 

One  remark  more  shall  bring  these  ob- 
servations  to  a  close.     The   history  of 
every  mission  has  shown  the  power  of  the 
simple  teaching  of  the  gospel.     No  sub- 
stitute will   be  accepted  and  blessed  of  ^ 
God.     This  has  been  abundantly  proved  ^ 
by  our  English  brethren  in  their  labor  for 
Ireland.     There  wm  a  period  when  they  — 
carefully  sought  to  keep  back  denomina- 
tional peculiarities  ;  when  they  labored  to 
oppose  popery,  as  such  ;  and  when  they 
almost  entirely  confined  their  efiR)rts  to  the^= 
children  in  the  schools.     They  failed  in    ■■ 
their   desires   for  success.     Later  yeara^^ 

have  taught  them  a  wiser  lesson.     Thej 

now  boldly  and  afilectionately  preach  tlihs — • 
gospel,   baptize   the   believers,  constitutes 
churches,  and  seek  in  Christ's  own  way  I 
establish  his  kingdom.     The  contest 
tween  truth  and  error  becomes  closer  a.nc 
more  vigorous ;  both  the  contending  par*—  i 
ties  feel  the  power  of  the  vreapons  em^  ^ 
ployed;  and  the  ultimate  result   can  no^ 
longer  be  doubtful.     We  have  to  establish  / 
the  truth,  and  that  of  itself  will  supplant  | 
and  destroy  error.   No  body  of  Christians  |/ 
has  ever  proved  this  more  fully  than  the  ' 
Baptists ;  let  them,  then,  walk  in  the  gQod 
old  ways,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  let 
them  fight  the  enemy  only  with  the  naked  i 
"  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God  ;"  this  has  been  tried  and  never 
failed.  Thus  may  the  Baptists  of  America 
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e?er  act,  remembering  who  hath  said, 
**This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself; 
tbey  shall  show  forth  my  praise." 


Nothing    more    clearly   indicates  the 

'  character  of  a  church  or   denomination 

for  purity  and  concern  for  the  honor  of 

Christ,  than  zealous  effi)rts  for  the  exten- 

sioa  of  his  cause  throughout  the  world. 

I,  Labor,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  liberal  pecu- 

I  niary  contributions  have  distinguished  the 

'  Baptist  body.     In  England  their  seven  or 

eight  institutions  for   the   education   of 

their  ministry, — for  sustaining  their  poor 

churches, — for  the  evangelization  of  Bri- 

i    lain  and  of  Ireland — and  for  the  diffusion 

r   of  the  pure  word  of  Grod  throughout  the 

I    world,  may  well  excite  our  admiration 

I    and  gratiude. 

I       Nothing,  however,  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Baptists  has  ever  attracted  more 
general  attention  than  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  their  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
It  was  their  honor  to  originate  the  spirit 
of  zeal  in  modem  times,  which  bids  fair 
at  no  distant   period,  to  evangelize   the 
worid      Their  society  was  formed  in  a 
small  parlor,  at  Kettering,  Northampton- 
\  shire,  in  1792,  by  a  solemn  union  of  a  few 
I  poor  ministers  and  others,  and  a  subscrip- 
-  tion   of  about   sixty-five   dollars.     From 
j  this  society  proceeded  to  India  the  distin- 
I  guished  Dr.  Carey,  and  many  others  cmi- 
■  nently  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  labors 
directly  of  a  missionary  character,  and  for 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
various  languages  of  the  East.     In  1842, 
they  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  society, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  men  who  had 
excited  no  small  share  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, had  the  high  gratification  of  report- 
ing, that  up  to  1841,  they  had  translated 
i  the   Holy  Scriptures,  wholly  or  in  part, 
into  Ibrty-four  languages  or  dialects  of  In- 
dia, and  had  printed  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures alone,  nearly  half  a  million  copies  ; 
that  in  their  204  schools  they  numbered 
nearly  22,000  scholars;  that   they   had 
16^  missionary  stations,  191  missionaries, 
and  over  25,000  members.    Their  annual 
income  then  exceeded  (110,000  ;  and  the 
extra  fund  raised  for  important  specific 
purposes,   as    a  Jubilee    gifl,   exceeded 


$160,000.    Their  income  and  success  are 
both  happily  increasing. 

Nor  have  the  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  been  behind  their  British  brethren 
in  the  holy  enterprizes  of  the  day.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  our  country  is  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  therefore  demands 
from  every  portion  of  the  Christian 
church  the  most  zealous  attention  to  pro- 
vide for  its  moral  necessities,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  rival 
older,  more  settled,  and  more  wealthy 
countries  in  its  foreign  labors.  The  direct 
missionary  efforts  of  the  American  Bap- 
tists originated  in  1814,  after  the  Rev.  A. 
(now  Dr.)  Judson  and  the  Rev.  L.  Rice 
had  become  Baptists  in  India,  and  appealed 
to  the  denomination  in  the  United  States 
for  aid.  The  thirty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Missionary  Board  was  held  in  May 
last,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  receipts,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1847,  were 
894,239,71.  Of  this  amount,  $2,100  came 
from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, 92,700  from  the  American  Tract 
Society,  $4,000  from  the  United  States 
Government,  and  $1,200  interest  of  per- 
manent fund. 

Missions  are  sustained  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  North  America.  In  Asia, — 
Burman  and  Karen  Missions,  2.  Maul- 
main,  2.  Tavoy,  3.  Arracan  ;  Siam ;  As- 
sam; China;  Teloogoos.  In  Africa, — 
Bassa  Mission.  In  Europe, — France; 
Denmark  ;  Prussia ;  Germany ;  Greece  ; 
In  North  America. — Among  the  following 
Indian  tribes :  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  Tusca- 
roras,  Shawnoes,  Stockbridgcs,  Dcla- 
warcs,  and  Chcrokees.  Summary,  16 
Missions,  embracing  50  stations  and  93 
out-stations ;  99  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants, of  whom  45  are  preachers ;  144  na- 
tive helpers;  108  churches,  with  10,000 
members;  1,783  baptized  the  past  year; 
59  schools  with  1600  pupils. 

Another  society  connected  with  the  de- 
nomination for  the  same  ceneral  purposes, 
exists  in  the  Southern  States,  called  The 
Southern  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Its  second  annual  moctin^x  was  held  at 
Savannah,  in  May  last.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1647,  were 
$27,469.  In  China,  the  Board  has  18 
missionaries   and    native    assistants,   of 
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whom  7  are  preachers  from  the  United 
States.  Canton  and  Shanghai  are  the  two 
stations  occupied.  J.  L.  Shuck,  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States,  accompanied 
by  Yong  Seen  Sang,  collected  85,324  to 
erect  a  chapel  in  China.  In  Africa,  there 
are  3  missionaries.  $500  were  received 
for  Bible  distribution. 

There  is  also  another  society,  called 
The  American  Baptist  Free  Mission 
Society,  whose  receipts  reported  at  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  Albany,  May, 
1847,  were  84,575,  and  who  have  mis- 
sionaries in  Haiti,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

T&E  American  Indian  Mission  As- 
sociation has  an  income  of  nearly 
85,000  per  annum,  19  missionaries,  5 
churches,  a  prosperous  academy;  towards 
which  latter  institution  the  Indians  contri- 
bute $2,900  per  annum,  and  sustain  a 
monthly  publication. 

The  fifleenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciBTT  was  held  in  New  York.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1847, 
were  830,797.43.  26  new  Life  Directors 
by  the  payment  of  8100,  and  178  Life 
Members  by  the  payment  of  830.  141 
missionaries  and  agents  were  employed  in 
19  States,  in  Oregon  and  Canada.  The 
missionaries  have  statedly  occupied  505 
stations  and  out-stations,  performing  in  the 
aggregate  the  labor  of  one  man  for  83 
years;  reporting  the  baptism  of  490  per- 
sons, the  organization  of  29  churches,  the 
ordination  of  25  ministers;  11,896  ser- 
mons preached ;  23,938  pastoral  visits  ; 
10  houses  of  worship  completed,  and  26 
commenced  ;  obtained  1,927  signatures  to 
thtf  Temperance  pledge,  and  travelled 
111,969  miles.  The  ^Monthly  Concert 
of  Prayer  is  observed  at  89  stations. 
Connected  with  the  churches  are  167 
Sabbath  Schools  and  71  Bible  Classes, 
having  945  teachers  and  7,341  scholars, 
and  14,266  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  in 
1832,  its  missionaries  have  jointly  per- 
formed 953  years  of  labor,  baptized 
15,906  persons,  organized  593  churches 
and  ordained  255  ministers. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  The 
Southern  Board  of  Domjsstic  Missions 
was  held  at  Savannah.     The  receipts  for 


the  year  ending  April  1,  1847,  were 
810,121.  30  missionaries  and  agents 
were  commissioned,  who  supply  74  sta- 
tions, besides  much  itinerant  service; 
they  report  1200  sermons;  145  baptized ; 
6  houses  of  worship  commenced ;  35,661 
miles  travelled ;  10  Sunday  Schools  or- 
ganized, with  85  teachers,  418  scholars, 
and  1110  volumes  in  libraries. 

Neither  have  the  Baptists  been  alto- 
gether negligent  in  the  use  of  the  press 
for  extending  what  they  consider  the 
truth  of  God.  Located  in  Philadelphia 
is  the  American  Baptist  Pubucation 
Society,  which  held  its  eighth  annual 
meeting  in  that  city.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  April  15, 1847,  were  824,277, 
a  larger  sum  than  in  any  previous  year. 
36  Life  Members  by  the  payment  of  820 
each,  and  4  Managers  for  Life,  by  the 
payment  of  850,  were  added  during  the 
year.  About  50,000  volumes  were  put 
into  circulation  during  the  year.  They 
have  16  Colporteurs  laboring  in  10  states, 
and  2  Germans,  formerly  Roman  Catho- 
lics, are  employed  among  the  Germans. 
They  have  also  published  51  bound 
volumes,  and  181  tracts. 

The  New  England  Sabbath  School 
Union,  is  also  a  Baptist  Institution.  The 
twdfih  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton, May  26, 1847.  Receipts  from  sales, 
$10,421 ;  from  donations,  81,152.  Vo- 
lumes published,  37,500. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  is 
strongly  felt  that  the  Baptists  have  not  yet 
used  the  press  to  the  extent  they  ought  to 
do;  and  hence  a  vigorous  effort  is  nuiking, 
which  promises  success,  to  add  810,000 
by  donation  to  the  capital  of  the  Publica- 
tion Society;  and  also  to  commence  an 
additional  society  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  American  Bible  Society  having 
some  years  since  withdrawn  their  support 
from  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures  made 
by  Baptist  missionaries,  because  they 
translated  the  words  relating  to  baptism, 
it  was  found  necessary  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  England,  to  form  a  new  insti- 
tution, which  should  secure  full  liberty  to 
translators  of  the  Holy  Volume.  This 
body  is  called  The  Amebipan  and  Fo- 
BEioN  Bible  Society,  and  has  its  house 
and  Board  of  Managers  at  New  York. 

The  teiiih  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
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tte  Firet  Baptist  Church  in  that  city, 
May,  1847.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
endisg  May  1st,  were  $40,186.  Of  this 
amount  9^fi9A  Tor  Bibles  and  Testaments 
sold ;  •25,145  donations,  and  98,446  ba- 
lance from  previous  year.  The  Society 
has  815  Life  Directors  and  2329  Life 
Members.  During  the  year,  12,063  Bibles 
and  27,053  Testaments  were  issued  from 
the  Depository,  making  40,086  volumes. 


211,639  volumes  have  been  published 
since  the  organization  of  the  Society. 
Appropriations  for  foreign  lands  were 
made  for  Bengali,  Peguan,  Karen  and 
Oriya  scriptures,  also  for  China,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Cherokees  and  Choctaws. 
We  give  the  following  Statistical  Ta- 
bles, carefully  prepared  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Malcom,  A.M.,  from  the  Baptist  Almanac 
and  Annual  Register  for  1848. 


Statistics  of  Baptists  in  the  United  SUtes. 
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:iSTICS  OF  BAPTIST  CflURCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
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le  reader  who  would  obtain  farther  information  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  this 
e,  is  referred  to  the  following  works  :  most  of  which  have  been  more  or  less 
ilted  in  its  preparation.  English  Works, — Histories  of  the  Baptists  by  Ivimey  i 
I  and  Taylor  ;  Jones's  Christian  Church  ;  Essays  and  Treatises  on  Baptism  by 
^,  Craps,  Winks,  Biit,  Orchard  and  Carson;  Rippon's  Baptist  Register;  the 
St  Magazine,  Repository,  and  Reports.  American  Works : — Histories  by  1 
us,  Benedict,  and  Hinton  ;  Treatises  and  Essays,  by  Chapin,  Woolsey,  Frey, 
iague ;  also  Allen's  Triennial  Register,  the  Christian  Review,  and  the  Baptist 
orial ;  and  not  least,  a  small  but  invaluable  annual  publication,  filled  with  care-; 
digested  statistical  information,  **  the  Baptist  Almanac  and  Annual  Register,' 
d  by  the  Aroericaa  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
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THE  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 


BY  THE  REV.  PORTER  S.  BURBANK,  A.  H.,  HAMPTON.  N.  H. 


FxoH  the  early  period  in  this  country^s 
history  when  Baptists  came  to  he  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
America,  at  the  banishment  of  Roger 
Williams  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
and  his  settlement  in  Rhode  Island,  differ- 
ent views  of  the  Atonement  and  Christian 
Theology  generally,  have  obtaine4  among 
them ;  some  inclining  to  Calvinistic,  others 
to  Arminian,  sentiments.  The  first  Bap- 
tist Church  in  America  was  of  general 
views,  and  the  Baptists  in  several  of  the 
states  were  Arminian  long  before  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Connection  arose,  while 
others  were  Calvinistic.  As  Calvinism 
became  more  and  more  introduced,  some 
churches  of  general  sentiment  went  down, 
others  went  over;  others  still,  were  in- 
clined to  the  Arminian  side,  but  co-oper- 
ated with  those  churches  which  were  Cal- 
vinistic ;  and  generally  there  was  but  one 
denomination  of  Baptists  in  America  till 
the  origin  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  This  article 
on  the  "  Freewill  Baptists*'*  will  embrace 
summary  sketches  of  their  origin  and 
history^  doctrine  and  usages^  and  present 
statistics. 

I.  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Connection  in 
North  America  commenced  A.  D.,  1780, 
in  which  year  its  first  church  was  organ- 
ized. Elder  Benjamin  Randall,  more 
than  any  other  man,  in  the  providence  o*" 
God,  may  be  regarded  the  founder  of  this 


denomination.  He  was  bom  in  New  Cftt^ 
tie,  N.  H.,  in  1749,  where  be  lived  until 
of  age,  daring  tvhich  time  he  obtaided  m^ 
good  meFcantile  and  ^sglish  ediieatk». 
From  a  child  he  was  much  oocuitcMiied  to 
serious  meditation  and  "deep  reKgknis  im- 
pressicMis.  He  did  not,  Iiowever,  experi- 
ence a  change  of  heart  until  his  22d  year, 
when  the  distinguished  George  Whit^d 
was  the  instrument,  under  God,  of  his 
awakening  and  conversion.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  became  convinced,  in  spite 
of  his  early  education,  that  believers,  and 
they  only,  were  the  proper  subjects  for 
Christian  baptism,  and  that  immersion  was 
the  only  scriptural  mode.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  1776,  and  united  with  the  Calvin- 
istic Baptist  Church  in  Berwick.  Very 
soon  afler  this  ho  commenced  preaching ; 
and  within  the  first  year  he  saw  quite  a. 
revival  under  his  preaching,  in  his  owtk 


*  The  Rev.  Datth  Mavks,  whose  portrait  i& 
here  given,  though  not  one  of  the  first,  va* 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  active  and  efllci- 
ent  ministers  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  denomi*' 
nation.    He  commenced  preaching  at  fifteen- 
years  of  age,  travelled  extensively,  labored  ex — 
eessively,  and  was  eminently  successful.    M^ 
though  self-educated,  he  managed  by  an  ex^ 
tremely  rigid  and  systematic  improvement  of 
time,  not  only  to  become  a  thorough  English 
scholar,  but  to  make  no  mean  proficiency  in 
the  classics.    He  was  principally  instrumental 
in  originating  and  establishing  the  **  Printing 
Establishment**  of  the  denomination ;  and  also 
compiled  a  small  Hymn  Book,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  vindicating  Free  Commu- 
nion.   He  died  Nov.  I,  184A,  Aged  40,  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  triumphant. 
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Qithre  town.    It  will  be  proper  here  to 
remark,  tliat  Mr.  Randall  poewawd  atrong 
and  brilliant  powers  of  mind ;  and  though 
he  was  not  liberally  nor  classically  in- 
ttnictedy  yet  with  a  good  English  educa- 
!  tkm  to  set  out  with,  by  close  application 
and  untiring  diligence,  in  a  few  years  he 
came  to  be  well  informed  in  general  know- 
ledge, and  especially  in  biblical  literature 
and  practical  theology ;  to  Which  may  be 
-  idded  a  clear  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  deep  an*d   fervent  spirituality.    His 
soul  also  drank  deeply  into  the  doctrine 
of  hfitU  waAfree  salvation.    From  New- 
castle and  adjoining  towns,  where  he  both 
met  with  violent  opposition  and  saw  many 
soolsconverted,  he  extended   his  kibors 
more  uto  the  country,  and  himself  soon 
reraoYed  to  New  Durham.   There  a  great 
Kviral  commenced    under    his    labors. 
,  The  work  spread  also  into  adjacent  towns. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Randall  was  several 
:  tiniPs  called  to  account  for  his  errors,  that 
tt)  Anti-Calvin  sentiments.     In  one  of 
tbese  public  meetings,  held  July,  1779,  at 
tbe  close  of  the  discussions,  it  was  publicly 
vmounced  by  the  leading  minister,  that 
be  bad  <*  no  fellowship  with  Brother  Ran- 
<l»Ilin  his  principles.**  To  which  Mr.  Ran- 
W  immediately  responded:  "It  makes 
DO  difference  to  me,  who  disowns  me,  so 
long  as  I  know  that  the  Lord  owns  me : 
'  and  now  let  that  God  be  God,  who  an- 
.  '^rs  by  fire ;  and  that  people  be  God's 
;  P%plc,  whom  he  owneth  and  blesseth." 
!  in  this  way  was  Mr.  Randall  pushed  out, 
j  ^nd  forced  to   stand    by   himself  alone. 
I  The  same  year  the  church  in  Loudon  and 
I  Canterbury,  with  its   minister,   and   the 
;  church  in  Straflbrd  and  minister,  protested 
against  Calvinism  and  stood  independent, 
I  until  at    an  early  period  they  came  into 
I  the  new  connection.     By  these  ministers 
i  Mr.  Randall    was  ordained,   in  March, 
,  17S0 ;  and  on  the  30th  June,  same  year, 
b^  orTanized,  in  New  Durham,  the  first 
Freewill  Riptist  Church.    "  This,**  in  his 
:  own  words,  "  is  the  beginnins^  of  the  now 
'  ^ar^  and  extensive    connection    called 
Ff^ntUl  Baptist^:' 

The  gospel  which  Elder  Randall  preach- 
ed was  one  of  a  free  and  full  salvation  ; 
tad  he  seemed  to  preach  it  with  a  holy 
unction,  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
in  power.  He  believed  that  men  possessed 


minds  free  to  will  and  to  act,  and  that 
God's  eacercise  of  pardoning  grace  was 
always  compare  with  man's  free  voli- 
tion ;  that  the  gospel  invitations  were  to 
all  men ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens 
and  strives  with  all,  and  in  a  general 
rather  than  a  partial  atonement;  that 
Christ  invites  all  freely  to  come  to  him 
for  life,  and  that  God  comnrands  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent.  Such  were  the 
views  of  this  man  of  God,  such  are  tho 
Freewill  Baptist  sentiments  now.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  a  faithful  ambassador  for 
Christ,  commissioned  of  God  rather  than 
by  men,  he  went  forth  into  the  great  goa^ 
pel  vineyard,  preaching  to  and  pray- 
ing his  fellow-nien  to  be  reconciled 
to  God ;  and  the  Lord  abundantly  soded 
his  ministry.  For  a  while  be  went  on 
to  baptize,  adding  the  converts  to  the 
New  Durham  Church;  but  soon  there 
were  several  churches  associated  with  this. 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, evangelical  piety  and  the  life  ahd 
power  of  godliness  were  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  the  two  leading  denominations  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  In  the  Cal- 
vin Baptist — ^we  speak  generally—there 
was  much  of  real  Antinomianism ;  much 
was  preached  of  unconditional  election 
and  reprobation,  and  but  little  to  the  im- 
penitent upon  immediate  repentance  and 
seeking  religion ; — and  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  experimental  religion,  in  many 
cases,  was  scarcely  considered  a  prerequi- 
site to  church  membership  or  to  entering 
the  ministry.  Churches  were  in  a  lax 
state  of  discipline,  and  much  of  the 
preaching  was  little  else  than  dull  moral 
f.»ssays,  or  prosy  disquisitions  on  abstract 
doctrines.  Any  reader,  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  at  the 
period  of  which  mention  is  here  made, 
will  admit  the  full  truth  of  our  statement ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  much 
pleasure  in  informing  the  reader  that  these 
remarks,  in  our  opinion,  have  no  applica- 
tion whatever,  at  the  present  time,  to  these 
now  truly  evangelical  and  pious  denomi- 
nations. Such  then  being  much  of  the 
preaching  of  the  times,  it  was  to  have 
been  expected  that  the  preaching  of  Elder 
Randall  and  the  other  pioneers  with  him 
in  the  cause  of  free  scdvation^  should 
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occasion  much  excitement;  their  senti- 
ments and  measures  he  the  subjects  of 
irequent  discussion  and  vurious  opinions ; 
that  some  would  fail  in  with  them,  while 
others  would  op])ose  and  deride.  All 
these  results  actually  followed.  Publish- 
ing a  full  atonement,  and  gospel  salvation 
fi-ee  for  all  to  embrace,  and  exhorting 
their  hearers  immediately  to  turn  to  God, 
the  Lord  working  with  them :  many  ac* 
cepted  the  glad  tidings  and  embraced 
religion.  Revivals  spread.  Several  min- 
isters and  some  churches  came  out  from 
other  denominations  and  united  with  the 
new  connection ;  other  ministers  were 
raised  up  and  churches  organized,  as  the 
reformation  extended.  One  of  the  first 
four  ministers  was  liberally  and  theologi- 
cally educated.  The  new  sect  was  every 
where  spoken  against ;  fanaticism,  delu- 
sion, wildfire,  was  the  cry  ;  and  by  their 
enemies  they  were  variously  styled,  Ran- 
dallites,  General  Provisioners,  New  Lights, 
Freewillers,  etc.  Elder  Randall  had  al- 
ready established  large  churches  in  Tarn- 
worth  and  in  Strafford,  in  addition  to  those 
above  named.  The  little  vine  soon  ran 
over  the  wall — and  in  less  than  two  years 
several  churches  were  organized  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  their  whole  number 
was  nine.  In  the  fall  of  1781,  he  made 
an  eastern  tour,  and  preached  in  several 
towns  west  of,  and  on,  the  Kennebec  river, 
in  most  of  which  places  he  saw  rcvivals 
commence,  having  in  thirty-seven  days 
preached  forty-seven  limes,  and  travelled 
four  hundred  miles.  Churches  and  min- 
isters continuing  to  multiply — for  the  pur- 
poses of  preserving  unanimity  of  views 
and  co-operation  of  efforts,  and  for  mutual 
edification,  a  qitarterly  meeting  was  or- 
ganized in  four  years  from  the  lirst  church 
organization.  The  quarterly  meeting  was 
held  four  times  a  year,  in  places  which 
would  l)est  accommodate  the  churches, 
and  its  sessions  continued  two  or  three 
days.  At  these  meetings  the  churches  all 
represented  themselves  both  by  letters  and 
delegates,  all  the  ministers  usually  attend- 
ing and  many  of  the  private  brethren. 
In  these  si\ssions  the  state  of  the  churches 
was  ascertained  every  three  months,  the 
business  of  the  denomination  was  harmo- 
niously transacted,  and  several  sermons 
preached  before   full   assemblies.     They 


were  almost  always  the  means  of  religious 
awakenings.  In  connection  with  the 
quarterly  meeting  a  ministers*  conference 
was  held,  in  which  doctrinal  views  were 
compared,  Scriptures  explained,  and  good 
instruction  imparted  to  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  ministry.  Printed  circulars 
were  sent  out  to  the  churches,  stirring 
them  up  to  gospel  holiness  and  active 
piety.  These  associations  were  found  to 
be  a  rich  blessing  to  the  Freewill  Baptist 
interest,  and  they  have  always  been  con- 
tinued, until,  instead  of  one,  there  are 
now  ninety-five  quarterly  meetings. 

Although  the  early  ministers  in  the 
Freewill  Baptist  denomination  had  the  pas- 
toral care  of  some  church  in  particular, 
their  services  were  not  wholly  given  to 
their  particular  charge;  many  effectual 
doors  were  opened  to  receive  the  gospel, 
numerous  Macedonian  cries  for  help  were 
heard,  and  many  of  them  travelled  much. 
Elder  Randall  travelled  extensively,  and 
preached  continually.  At  one  place  in 
his  diary  he  says,  "  I  have  travelled  this 
year  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
the  service  of  truth,  and  attended  above 
three  hundred  meetings."  Stinchficid, 
Buzzcll,  and  others  also,  itinerated  exten- 
sively. In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
connection.  Freewill  Baptists  had  come  to 
1)0  quite  numerous  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  had  extended  into  Vermont,  and 
soon  afler  Rhode  Island  and  several  other 
States.  Several  quarterly  meetings  were 
already  constituted,  distinct,  yet  acting  in 
concert  by  messengers  and  correspond- 
ence. For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  increasing  denomination,  a 
yearly  meeting  was  agreed  on,  which 
should  embrace  all  the  quarterly  meetings 
in  a  general  association,  and  present  an 
opportunity  for  all  parts  of  the  connectk»n 
to  be  directly  heard  from  and  represented 
once  a  year.  The  first  yearly  meeting 
was  held  in  New  Durham  on  the  9tb, 
10th,  and  1 1th  of  June,  1792  ;  «'  a  season 
of  groat  blessing  and  long  to  be  rcmcm- 
l)ored."  It  was  noxt  held  in  Gorham, 
then  in  Parsonsfiold,  and  so  in  turn  at  dif- 
ferent places  as  would  best  accommodate 
the  Freewill  Baptist  community.  As  the 
quarterly  meetings  were  composed  of 
churches,  and  transacted  their  general 
and  relative  business  :  so  the  yearly  meet- 
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ing  was  composed  of  the  several  quarterly 
meetings,  through  their  delegates,  and 
transacted  the  general  business  of  the  dc- 
nom'mation.  l*his  organization  was  also 
found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  and  has 
been  continued,  there  being  now  twenty- 
six  such  associations.  Elder  Randall  died 
in  1808;  his  last  written  advice  to  his 
beloved  connection  contains  much  excel- 
lent instruction.  At  the  time  when  God 
called  from  Zion's  walls  him  who  was  the 
founder,  and  who  had  for  so  many  years 
been  the  leading  actor  in  the  connection  : 
its  numbers  and  its  ministry  had  greatly 
increased,  and  many  of  them  were  able 
ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  whose 
names  would  oilen  come  up,  in  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  denomination,  but  need  not  in 
our  brief  article.  They  have  now  ex- 
tended into  several  other  States  in  the 
Union,  and  into  Canada.  No  other  Free- 
will Baptist  minister  has  ever  been  so  suc- 
'  cessful  as  an  evangelist,  or  so  extensively 
instrumental  in  publishing  a  free  gospel  in 
the  more  distant  States,  as  Elder  John 
Colby.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1809 ; 
preached  a  few  years  with  great  success 
in  several  of  the  eastern  States,  in  one  of 
which  years  he  baptized  three  hundred. 
i  But  the  great  West  seemed  constantly  to 
rest  on  his  mind  with  such  impressions  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  that  vast 
tield,  as  he  could  not  well  resist.  Accord- 
ingly he  spent  much  of  his  precious  min- 
istry in  several  of  the  western  States,  and 
particularly  in  Ohio.  Of  the  eastern 
States,  Rhode  Island  richly  shared  in  his 
successful  labors.  He  died  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  1817,  after  an  extensively  useful 
ministry ;  having  baptized  many  hun- 
dreds, established  and  set  in  order  numer- 
ous churches,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
several  quarterly  meetings  in  States  then 
new  ground  to  the  denomination. 
I  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  this  con- 
ncction,  that  the  Freewill  Baptist  interest 
I  had  not  arisen  and  come  down  to  this 
||  period  without  some  internal  trials.  There 
'  obtained  among  them,  at  one  time,  some 
'■  difference  of  sentiment  in  reference  to  the 
divinity   of   Christ.     Some   few   of   the 

I"  churc^hes  and  several  ministers  had  im- 
bibed Arian  or  Unitarian  views,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  general  body.  Several 
QiinisterSy  who  afterward  ligured  consider- 


ably in  the  Christian  connection,  though 
Smith  and  some  of  the  rest  have  never 
belonged  to  the  Freewill  Baptists,  drcW 
several  of  our  ministers  and  a  few 
churches  into  Unitarian  views,  and,  in 
some  instances,  into  the  annihilation  doc- 
trine, both  of  which  were  not  regarded  as 
scriptural  or  the  sentiment  of  the  connec- 
tion. A  small  secession  was  the  .result  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  unanimity 
of  sentiment  was  restored.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  have  always  been,  and  are,  Trini- 
tarian. The  above  trial  was  not  long 
felt,  and  it  is  presumed  that  others  do  not 
require  to  be  mentioned  in  the  present 
article. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  denomination 
having  now  extended  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  country,  and  there  being  several 
yearly  meetings,  and  the  whole  body 
being  represented  in  no  one  of  them :  a 
General  Conference  was  organized  in 
1827,  in  which  the  whole  connection  should 
be  represented.  The  General  Conference 
was  at  first  an  annual,  then  a  biennial, 
and  now  a  triennial  association.  It  is 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
twenty  yearly  meetings,  and  to  it  are  re- 
ferred the  general  interests  of  the  deno- 
mination, at  home  and  abroad.  Since 
1827,  the  period  last  mentioned,  the  Free- 
will Baptist  interest  has  been  constantly 
extending,  and  their  numbers  augmenting, 
not  so  rapidly  as  in  some  of  the  sister 
denominations,  but  in  a  good  ratio.  Of 
course  for  a  long  time  they  had  to  struggle 
with  the  numerous  obstacles  universally 
common  to  all  new  causes.  From  the 
first  they  have  not,  so  much  as  older  de- 
nominations, enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an 
extensive  and  liberal  education.  The 
harvest  seemed  truly  great ;  souls  were 
perishing;  and  many  young  men  whom 
God  called  to  preach,  felt  constrained  to 
enter  upon  the  great  work  without  wait- 
ing a  long  time  to  acquire  a  regular  edu- 
cation ; — ^thcy  have  been  eminently  pious, 
the  means  of  turning  many  to  God,  yet 
not  so  extensively  useful  as  they  would 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  bettor  early 
advantages.  Intelligence,  however,  has 
for  some  years  been,  and  is,  increasing, 
both  in  the  ministry  and  meml)orship. 
From  their  origin  the  press  has,  more  or 
less,  been  brought  in  to  aid  them.     First, 
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only  their  iniDutes  and  circulars,  with 
occasioaal  sermons,  were  published.  Af- 
terward, for  several  years,  BuzzclFs  Maga- 
zine, a  Freewill  Baptist  Register,  and 
other  periodicals,  were  published;  and 
occasionally  such  books  were  printed  as 
the  wants  of  the  connection  demanded. 
For  some  twenty«.two  years  last  past  the 
"  Morning  Star,"  the  principal  organ  of 
the  denomination,  has  made  its  weekly 
visits  among  them  with  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  has  accomplished  for  the 
cause  a  great  amount  of  good.  Though 
they  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  their 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  they  have 
found  it  to  their  great  advantage  to  pub- 
lish, some  years  ago,  a  Treatise  of  their 
Faith,  which  combines,  summarily,  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  connection. 
Standard  hymn-books,  works  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  General  Atonement, 
Divinity  of  Christ,  Free  Communion, 
Baptism,  Ministry,  etc.,  memoirs  of  Ran- 
dall, Colby,  Marks,  etc.,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  complete  History  of  the 
Freewill  Baptists  is  now  printing;  and 
there  is  lately  issued  from  the  press  a 
theological  volume,  by  the  principal  of 
their  Biblical  School.  Works  and  authors, 
though  not  numerous,  are  increasing 
among  them.  Though  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tist mmistry  generally  are  not  so  learned 
as  it  were  desirable,  many  of  them  having 
to  pick  up  much  of  their  biblical  know- 
ledge as  they  preach,  there  is  now  in  the 
ministry  quite  a  number  of  liberjally  edu- 
cated men,  and  this  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. They  have  one  Biblical  School 
and  several  flourishing  academies ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  their  ministry  is 
becoming  better  and  better  educated. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  arisen,  essen- 
tially, by  religious  revivals ;  by  conversions 
and  accessions  from  such  as  were  "  with- 
out," rather  than  by  secessions  from  other 
denominations.  Protracted  meetings,  and 
their  quarterly  and  yearly  associations, 
Imve  been  blessed  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  In  1 841 ,  about 
two  and  a  half  thousands  of*  Free  Bap- 
tists in  the  State  of  New  York  united  with 
them.     The  Freewill  Baptists  have  never 
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adopted  a  policy  particulaiiy  calculated  to 
increase  their  numbers.  They  would 
have  numbered  thousands  of  communi- 
cants more  than  they  now  do,  but  for  their 
uncompromising  anti-slavery  position ; 
having  withdrawn  connection  some  years 
since  from  four  thousand  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  account  of  their  being  slave-hold- 
ers; and  having  refused,  on  tlic  same 
principle,  to  receive  into  the  conncctwn 
some  twelve  thousand  from  Kentucky  and 
vicinity,  who  sent  a  delegation,  four  years 
since,  to  the  Greneral  Conference  for  that 
purpose.  As  a  denomination,  they  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  horrid 
system  of  slavery ;  the  General  Confer- 
ence, Yearly,  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
having  taken  a  strong  and  decided  anti- 
slavery  ground.  Thence  the  reason  why 
there  are  no  more  Freewill  Baptists  in  the 
slave-holding  states.  The  General  Bap- 
tists of  England  are  in  their  sentiments 
and  usages  with  us,  and  a  correspondence 
and  exchange  of  publications,  have  been 
carried  on  for  many  years;  and  their 
Foreign  Missionaries,  and  ours,'in  Orissa, 
in  part,  co-operate  together.  Our  con- 
nection have  warmly  espoused,  and  are 
zealously  supporting,  the  various  religious 
enterprises  of  the  age.  Finally — The 
Freewill  Baptist  denomination  considers 
itself  a  humble  branch  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  lesser  tribe  of  the  true 
Israel  of  God ;  but  purposes  to  do  all  it 
can  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer*s  king- 
dom among  men. 

II.  DOCTRINE  AND  USAGEa 

The  Scriptures. — ^The  Holy  Scriptures, 
embracing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
constitute  the  Christianas  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

Of  God. — ^There  is  only  one  true  and 
living  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  self-existent, 
eternal,  immutable,  omnipresent,  omnis- 
cient, omnipotent,  independent,  good,  wise, 
just,  and  merciful ;  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  governor  of  the "  universe ;  the  re- 
deemer, saviour,  sanctifier,  and  jiidge  of 
men ;  and  the  only  proper  object  of  divine 
worship:  He  exists  in  throe  persona, 
offices,  distinctions  or  relations, — Father» 
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I  Sod,  and  Holy  'Ghost,  which  mode  of  ex* 
istencc  is  above  the  UDderstanding  of  finite 
men. 

Of  Christ, — ^The  Son  of  God  possesses 
all  divine  perfections,  which  is  proven  from 
his  titles:  true  God,  great  God,  mighty 
God,  God  over  all,  etc. ;  his  attributes : 
eternal,  unchangeable,  omniscient,  etc., 
and  from  his  works.  He  is  the  only  in- 
carnation of  the  Divine  Being. 

Of  the  Holy  SpirU.—He  has  the  attri- 
butes of  God  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Scriptures ;  is  the  sanctifier  of  the  souls 
of  m^^n,  and  is  the  third  person  in  the 
Godhead. 

Cy  Creation, — God  created  the  world 
and  all  it  contains  for  his  own  glory,  and 
tlje  enjoyincnt  of  his  creatures ;  and .  the 
•D^ls,  to  glorify  and  obey  Him. 

Of  man*8  primitive  state^  and  his  fall. 
—Our  first  parents  were  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  holy  and  upright  and  free ; 
but,  by  yielding  to  temptation,  fell  from 
that  state,  and  all  their  posterity  with 
them,  they  then  being  in  Adam's  loins ; 
and  the  whole  human  family  became  ex- 
j  posed  to  temporal  and  eternal  death. 

Cf  the  Atonement. — As  sin  c^innot  be 
pardoned  without  a  sacrifice,  and  the  blood 
of  beasts  could  never  actually  wash  away 
sin,  Christ  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the 
!  sins  of  the  world,  and  thus  made  salvation 
possible  for  all  men.  Through  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  man  is  placed  on  a 
second  state  of  trial ;  this  second  state  so 
'  far  diflbring  from  the  fifst,  that  now  men 
are  naturally  inclined  to  transgress  the 
commands  of  God,  and  will  not  regain 
the  imnge  of  God  in  holiness  but  through 
I  the  atonement  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
.  Spirit.  All  who  die  short  of  the  age  of 
accountability  are  rendered  sure  of  eternal 
1  life.  Through  the  provisions  of  the  atone- 
mont  all  are  abilitated  to  repent  of  their 
sins  nnd  yield  to  God ;  the  Gospel  call  is 
to  all,  the  Spirit  enlightens  all,  and  men 
are  afjents  capable  of  choosing  or  refusing. 

Ji r generation  is  an  instantaneous  reno- 
vation of  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
I  whf^reby  the  penitent  sinner,  believing  in 
and  2:ivinnr  all  up  for  Christ,  receives  new 
lifo,  and  becomes  a  child  of  God.  This 
change  is  preceded  by  true  conviction, 
(  K»pentance  of,  and  penitential  sorrow  for, 
called  in  Scripture,  being  born 


again,  born  of  the  Spirit,  passing  from  ■ 
death  unto  life.     The  soul  is  then  justijied 
with  God. 

Sa?ict  if  cation  is  a  setting  apart  the 
soul  and  body  for  holy  service,  an  entire 
consecration  of  all  our  ransomed  powers 
to  God ;  believers  are  to  strive  for  this  | 
with  all  diligence. 

Ferscverance. — ^As  the  regenerate  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial  during  life,  their 
future  obedience  and  final  salvation  are 
neither  determined  nor  certain  ;  it  is  how- 
ever their  duty  and  privilege  to  be  stead- 
fast in  the  truth,  to  grow  in  grace,  perse- 
vere in  holiness,  and  make  their  election 
sure. 

Immediately  after  deaths  men  enter  a 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to 
their  character.  At  some  future  period, 
known  only  to  God,  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection  both  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  when  there  will  be  a  general 
judgmejit^  when  all  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body; 
the  righteous  be  admitted  into  eternal 
happiness,  and  the  wicked  assigned  to 
eternal  misery. 

These  are  the  Freewill  Baptist  views  of 
the  principal  points  of  Bible  doctrine. 

2'he  Churchy  Ordinances^  Ministry. — 
A  Christian  church  is  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons who  believe  in  Christ,  and  worship 
the  true  God  agreeably  to  his  word.  In 
a  more  general  sense,  it  signifies  the  whole 
body  of  real  Christians  throughout  the 
world.  The  church  being  the  body  of 
Christ,  none  but  the  regenerate,  who  obey 
the  gospel,  are  its  real  members.  Be- 
lievers are  received  into  a  particular 
church,  on  their  giving  evidence  of  faith, 
covenanting  to  walk  according  to  the 
Christian  rule,  and  being  baptized.  The 
ordinances*  of  the  church  are  two,  Bap- 


!'{       |i>in;  it  is 

1^ 


•  «•  WiwAine  the  Sainft  feet, —At  onr  fifth 
fJpneral  Conference,  held  at  Wilton.  Me.,  in 
October,  1831,  this  subject  was  considered; 
and,  after  it  had  been  harmoniously  discussed, 
the  following  memorandum  and  agreement 
was  made,  viz : 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  washins:  the  Saint's 
feet  has  produced  no  small  excitement  amon^ 
Christians  of  our  denomination,  some  churches 
and  individual  members  believinpr  that  they 
have  sufficient  evidence  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  warrant  the  practice  as  an  ordinance  - 
of  the  gospel,  while  other  churches  and  indi-  ! 
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tism  and  tho  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  is 
an  inunersion  of  the  candidate  in  water, 
in  I  he  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  only  projKir 
candidate  being  one  who  gives  evidence  of 
a  change  of  heart.  Communion  is  a 
solemn  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  and  sullcr- 
ings  of  Christ.  The  Freewill  Baptists  are 
free  communionists,  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  all  members  of  regular  standing  in 
any  oC  the  evangelical  denominations. 
The  officers  in  the  church  are  two,  elders 
and  deacons.  The  duty  of  elders,  bishops 
or  ministers,  which  office  by  either  of  these 
names  includes  pastors  and  evangelists, 
is  to  pn?ach,  administer  the  ordinances, 
and  take  tlKJ  pastoral  care  of  the  church. 
Ministers  are  to  consecrate  themselves 
wholly  to  their  calling,  and  to  be  sustained 
by  the  churches.  No  grade  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
province  of  deacons  is  to  attend  to  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  churches,  assist 
the  minister  in  church  labors,  supply  the 
communion-table,  bear  the  elements  to  the 
communicants,  and  take  the  lead  in  social 
meetings  when  necessary. 

Usages  of  the  Denomination, — Gov- 
ernment among  the  Freewill  Baptists  is 
not  episcopal,  but  independent  or  residing 
in  the  churches.  Each  elects  its  own 
pastor,  exercises  discipline  over  its  own 
memlx^rs,  and  is  not  accountable  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  only  as  a  church  ;  that 
is.  Quarterly  Meetings  cannot  discipline 
church  members,  but  churches  only. 
Churches  are  organized,  and  ministers 
ordained,  by  a  council  from  a  Quarterly 
Meeting;  and  a  minister,  as  such,  is  sul>- 
ject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  which  he  belongs,  and  not  to 
the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor.  Be- 
lievers are  admitted  as  members  of  the 
church  upon  baptism  or  by  letter,  always 


vidnal  members  have  no  evidence  that  satisfies 
their  minds,  of  its  havinsf  been  practiced  by 
the  Apostles;  •Aj^'eed,  therefore,  that  all  per- 
sons in  connection  with  ns,  have  a  free  and 
lawful  risrht  to  wash  their  feet  or  not,  as  may 
best  answer  their  consciences  to  God ;  neither 
the  performance  or  necflect  of  which  should 
cause  a  breach  of  Christian  fellowship.'  Free- 
;  will  Baptfit  Faith,  p.  111. 

It  is  not  now  generally  practised,  though  not 
entirely  in  dessuetude. 


by  unanimous  vote,  but  may  be  excluded 
by  vote  of  two-thirds.     Churches  hold 
monthly  conferences,  and  report  once  in 
three  months  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  by 
letter  and  delegates.     Though  the  New 
Testament  is  their  book  of  discipline,  they 
have   usually  w^ritten   covenants.    Some 
churches  commune  onc«  in  three  months, 
others  onr^  in  two  nK>nths,  others  monthly. 
Quarterly  Meetings    are   composed  of 
several  churches,  varying  in  number  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.     Their  sessions 
are  four  times  a  year,  continuing  two  and 
a  half  days.     The  members  of  a  Quar- 
terly   Meeting    are   ministers   and  such 
brethren  as  the  churches  may  select.    In 
these  associations,  preachers  arc  appointed 
to  supply,  in  part,  destitute  churches,  can- 
didates  for   the   ministry  examined  and 
licensed,  councils  appointed  to  attend  to 
ordinations,  &c.  A  Ministers'  Conference 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.    Yearly  Meetings  are  constituted 
of  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  associated 
in  the  same  manner  as  churches  are  in 
the   formation  of  a   Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  Yearly  Meetings   do   something  at 
sustaining  evangelists  or  itinerating  min- 
isters ;  transact  the  relative  business  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  adopt  other 
measures  for  the  spread  of  the  gospcL 
The  General  Conference  is  composed  of 
a  delegation,  most  of  which  are  ministers, 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  con- 
nection.    It   is   now  held  once  in  three 
years,  its  sessions  continuing  some  nine 
or  ten  days.  Its  design  is  to  promote  unity, 
scriptural    holiness,   Bible   doctrine,  and 
discipline,  throughout  the  whale  denomi- 
nation.    The  General  Conference  has  no 
powers  except  such  as  are  committed  to 
the  delegates  by  those  bodies  which  ap- 
point them.     It  proposes  and  recommend^ 
but  makes  not  laws  for  the  connection.    It 
is  its  proper  province  to  deliberate  on  all 
such  •  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, or  proposed  by  its  own  members,  and 
give  such  advice  as  they  think  the  Scrip- 
tures warrant,  and  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
nection   requires.     Also    to    recommend 
such    measures   as   may  promote   God*f 
glory  and    the    denomination's    interest: 
such  as.  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies,  book  concern,  and  printing  estab 
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I  lisbment,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  such 
I  oUier  benevolent  institutions  as  are  neces- 
I  sary  ibr  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

m.  PRESENT  STATISTICS. 

IXnSED  BT  THE  SXY.  A.  D.  WILLIAMS. 

The  Freewill  Baptist  denomination 
now  extends  into  most  of  the  United 
States,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wiclu  According  to  the  best  information 
OD  hand,  its  statistics  in  June,  1846,  were 
as  follows : — 1 14  Quarterly  Meetings ;  26 
Yearly  Meetings;  1197  Churches;  806 
Ordained  Preachers;  209  Licensed  Preach- 
ers ;  and  55^^32  Communicants.  This  is 
however  known  to  fall  short  of  the  real 
number ;  not  including  several  conferences 
m  the  Slave  States,  with  whom  we  hold  no 
connection,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  Slavery. 

Benevolent  InstUutums.  The  "  Free- 
will Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society**  was 
orgam'zed  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
now  throe  stations  in  Orissa,  a  province 
of  Hiodostan ;  4hree  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  assisted  by  a  female  school  teacher 
and  three  native  preachers ;  a  school  at 
each  station ;  and  a  small  church  at  each 
of  two  of  them.  Other  missionaries  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  will  sail 
soon,  when  it  is  expected  that  a  mission 
will  be  established  among  the  Santals,  a 
people  essentially  different  from  the  Hin- 
doos, although  living  in  the  same  country. 

The  "  Freewill  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,**  was  instituted  ."about  the  same 
time,  and  has  a  larger  number  of  mission- 
aries in  the  field.  At  present  it  has  several 
important  stations  in  our  large  cities,  un- 
der its  charge ;  as  well  as  several  mis- 
•ionaries,  at  the  West.   Compared  with  its 


resources  this  Society  has  been  very  effec- 
tive. 

The  « Freewill  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety,'* sustains  a  Theological  Seminary 
at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with 
the  Whitestown  Seminary.  The  present 
number  of  students  in  attendance,  is  33. 
Tuition,  Room  Rent,  Library,  &c. ;  free ; 
and  it  is  equally  open  to  students  from  all 
denominations.  The  "Freewill  Baptist 
Sabbath  School  Union,*'  keeps  a  deposi- 
tory of  Sabbath  School  books  at  Dover, 
N.  H.  Most  of  our  churches  have  Sab- 
bath Schools.  There  are  also  other  bene- 
volent associations,  particularly  in  the 
causes  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery. 

Literary  Institutions.  The  following 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  the  . 
Freewill  Baptists.  Michigan  Central  Ool 
lege,  at  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  Whitestown  ' 
Seminary,  Whitestown,  N.  Y.;  Geauga 
Seminary,  Chester  X  Roads,  Ohio ;  Smith- 
ville  Seminary,  North  Scituate,  R.  I.; 
Parsonsfield  Seminary,  Parsonsfield,  Me. ; 
and  Strafford  Academy,  Strafford,  N.  H. 

The  "  Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Estab- 
lisbment,"  is  a  chartered  association  loca- 
ted at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  where 
most  of  their  books  and  periodicals  are 
printed.  Its  Trustees  are  appointed  by 
the  General  Conference.  The  "  Morning 
Star,"  a  weekly  newspaper;  the  "  Grospel 
Rill,"  a  monthly  missionary  paper;  the 
"  Myrtle,"  a  semi-monthly  Sabliith  School 
paper,  arc  issued  here ;  and  the  "  Biblical 
Expositor  and  Review,"  is  about  to  be 
issued  in  the  place  of  the  Quarterly  Ma- 
gazine. 

References.     Life  of  Randall ;  Buz- 
zell's  Magazine ;  Life  of  Colby ;  Freewill  , 
Baptist    Treatise;     Memoirs    of    David  | 
Marks;  Freewill  Baptist  Register ;  Smart's  ' 
Biblical  Doctrine;  Morning  Star;  Quar 
terly  Magazine ;  and  the  Review. 
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THE   FREE    COMMUNION  BAPTISTS. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  D.  WILUAMS. 


THEIR  ORIGIN. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  pernicious  errors  had  crept  into  eccle- 
siastical matters  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  was  that  experimental 
religion  was  not  deemed  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  candidate  for  the  ministry ; 
and  the  second,  which  measurably  grew 
out  of  this,  was  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
toward  those  who  difiered  from  the  domi- 
nant church.  To  so  great  an  extent  was 
this  carried,  that  the  arm  of  civil  power 
was  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  to 
compel  men  to  sustain  and  attend  their 
ministrations. 

As  a  consequence,  true  godliness  de- 
clined, and  when  the  eloquent  and  devoted 
Whitefield  sought  to  resuscitate  it,  he  was 
bitterly  opposed,  and  denounced  from  the 
high  seats  of  learning,  and  from  the  pulpit. 
But  the  work  of  God  was  not  thus  to  be 
stayed.  In  spite  of  persecution  and  deter- 
mined opposition,  revivals  followed  him, 
and  although  he  himself  did  not  organize 
societies,  yet  the  opposition  and  errors  of 
the  ministry  and  church  induced  many  to 
come  out  from  it  and  establish  separate 
meetings.  Many  of  these  were  converted 
under  the  instrumentality  of  Whitefield, 
and  took  the  name  of  "  Separates.'*^  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  number  of  these  societies  were  formed 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Some 
of  them  soon,  and  all  finally,  became  Bap- 
tists, without,  however,  practising  close 
communion.  In  1785,  these  churches 
united  in  an  association  called  the  "  Groton 


Union  Conference,"  which  in  171 
bered  10  churches,  9  ministers,  aj 
communicants ;  besides  four  churc 
three  ministers  which  were  not  tl 
nected  with  the  conference. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussions 
ficulties  of  this  division,  a  chui 
organized  in  the  town  of  Westerl' 
April  4th,  1750,  and  Mr.  Stephen  J 
ondained  its  pastor  by  Elder  David  • 
a  Baptist,  and  a  Mr.  Solomon  Paipe 
baptist  minister.  This  church  waj 
the  ten  which  belonged  to  the  Grot 
ference.  Ail  of  these  churches  w 
vinistic,  and,  gradually  adopting  i 
ticc  of  close  communion,  were  mer 
the  Stonington  Union  Association 
Baptists,  except  the  Westerly  churc] 
had  previously  espoused  Arminian 
withdrawn  from  the  conference, 
exists,  but  without  any  connecti 
other  churches. 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  ei{ 
century,  one  of  the  members  of  thi 
erly  church,  a  Mr.  Benajah  Corp,  ^ 
commenced  preaching,  removed  to 5 
town,'Renssalaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  re 
religion  soon  resulted  from  his  laboi 
and  a  number  were  found  who  dc 
be  organized  into  a  church.  A 
was  called  from  Rhode  Island  at 
necticut,  consisting  of  Elder  Babe 
Westerly,  and  an  Elder  Cranda 
organized  a  church  and  ordained  IM 
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its  pastor.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
fiirther  correspondence  was  ever  main- 
tained. Eider  Corp  and  his  church  met  a 
decided  opposition,  but  nevertheless  the 
little  vine  grew  and  flourished.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Northrup,  who  had  been  a  sailor, 
and  was  now  a  member  of  this  church, 
commenced  preaching;  and  finally  was, 
at  the  request  of  the  church,  ordained  by 
£lder  Corp  without  assistance.  Thomas 
Talman  who  had  been  one  of  Burgoyne's 
soldiers,  was  converted,  joined  the  church, 
commenced  preaching,  and  was  ordained 
by  Elders  Corp  and  Northrup.  Both  of 
these  men,  as  well  as  Elder  Corp,  were 
active  and  very  efficient  ministers. 

About  this  time  a  church  was  organized 
in  Florida,  (now  Ames)  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  George  Elliott  ordained  its  pas- 
tor. In  1797  Elder  Corp  settled  in  Russia, 
Herkimer  Co.,  and  in  1799  a  most  power- 
ful relbrmation  resulted  from  his  labors. 
A  church  was  formed  in  June,  1800,  by 
Elders  Corp  and  Elliott,  over  which  Elder 
Corp  remained  pastor,  until  his  decease  in 
1 839.  He  however  travel  led  considerable, 
and  assisted  in  many  ordinations  and  orga- 
nizations of  churches.  He  was  a  very 
useful  preacher,  much  beloved,  distin- 
guished (or  his  tenderness  of  spirit  and 
power  of  appeal,  and  died  full  of  years  and 
usefulness.  Northrup  remained  for  many 
years  the  efficient  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Stephentown,  and  Talman  raised  up  seve- 
ral churches  in  Canada  which  were  after- 
wards gathered  into  a  conference.  Both 
died  in  faith. 

Another  church  was  gathered  in  Rich- 
field, Otsego  Co.,  over  which  John  Straight 
was  settl^  as  pastor.  Elder  Straight 
proved  to  be  a  corrupt  man,  and  the  church 
finally  became  extinct.  Before  this  how- 
ever  a  society  was  gathered  in  the  adjoin- 
ing townof  Plainfield,Oct.  8th,  1822,  which 
still  remains  a  permanent  and  efficient 
church.  About  this  time  a  church  was 
organized  in  Worcester,  and  Ezekiel  Carr 
ordained,  but  Elder  Carr  dishonored  the 
cause,  and  the  church  lost  its  visibility. 

John  Farley,  a  member  of  the  Richfield 
church,  commenced  preaching  in  1801,  and 
was  ordained  in  1803.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  During  all  this  time 
of^Msition  and  persecution  ran  high,  but 


against  none  was  it  more  furious  than 
against  Elder  Farley,  llie  settlers  on  the 
Mohawk  river  were  mostly  Dutch,  and 
passionately  devoted  to  the  Dutch  church, 
which  had  then  had  little  more  than  the 
name  to  live.  They  called  him  John  the 
Baptist,  and  took  every  means  to  annoy 
and  oppose  him.  Finding  their  efforts 
vain,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  spread 
rapidly,  they  applied  to  their  minister  to 
put  him  down  ,*  but  he  wisely  kept  in  the 
distance.  At  length  Major  Cassler,  Col. 
Bellinger,  and  Judge  Rosecrants  were  in- 
duced to  meet  him  in  a  public  disputation, 
but  being  efiectually  silenced,  they  soon 
quit  the  contest.  He  travelled  consider- 
able, and  revivals  foUoMrcd  him  wherever 
he  went.  As  the  result,  churches  were 
organised  in  Litchfield,  Minden,  (now  Da- 
nube,) Whitmontown,  Burlington^  Stark-  i 
ville,  and  subsequently  several  others. 
He  still  lives,  but  hns  ))ecn  disabled  from 
preaching  for  a  long  time,  by  an  affection 
of  the  throat. 

The  churches  had  becon^e  so  numerous 
that  a  general  meeting  or  conference  was 
held  in  1803,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  churches.  Some  say  one  was  I 
held  as  early  as  1801.  This  conference 
afterward  continued  to  meet  annually,  when 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ  were  discussed,  and  strength  gained 
by  uniting  in  religious  services.  Devotion 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  objects 
of  these  meetings,  although  the  conference 
licensed  and  ordained  ministers  at  Ihe  re- 
quest of  the  churches  of  which  they  were 
members,  and  attended  to  such  matters  of 
general  interest  as  came  before  them.  They 
disclaimed  any  power  to  revoke  the  deci- 
sions of  individual  churches.  Councils, 
with  advisory  powers,  were  also  appointed 
to  deliberate  in  matters  of  difficulty.  The 
name  of  Free  Communion  Baptists  had 
already  been  adopted. 

From  this  lime,  their  principles  spread 
and  their  number  rapidly  increased.  In 
1806,  churches  had  been  gatliered  in 
Canada,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
a  correspondence  opened  with  some  Gene- 
ral Baptists  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
This  correspondence  was,  however,  soon 
after  interrupted.  Many  new  and  efficient 
preachers  were  raised  up,  while  the 
churches   were  continually  strengthened 
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and  many  new  ones  gathered  in  the  ad- 
joining towns  and  counties.  There  were 
churches  among  the  Indians  at  Brother- 
town  and  Stockbridge.  These  tribes  were 
mostly  from  the  stute  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
have  now  nearly  dwindled  away,  and  the 
churches  which  were  subsequently  united, 
have  become  extinct.  They  had  two  or 
three  preachers  among  them,  one  of  whom. 
Elder  B.  G.  Fowler,  is  still  living  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Elder  Nathaniel  Dickerson  from  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  conftTence  in  1811,  and 
stated  that  there  were  about  400  in  con- 
nection with  him,  who  were  similar  to  the 
Free  Communion  Baptists ;  but  I'rom  some 
unknown  cause  the  correspondence  was 
not  long  continued.  Like  all  other  deno- 
minations, they  had  their  trials, — their 
scenes  of  adversity,  as  well  as  of  prosjx}- 
rity.  Not  the  least  among  these,  was  the 
defection  of  some  of  their  ministers,  and 
the  consequent  dispersion  and  extinction 
of  several  flourishing  churches.  Not- 
withstanding this  they  increased  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  so  that  in  1820,  twenty- 
five  churches  were  represented,  containing 
:;il42  members.  The  Canada  and  Ver- 
mont churches  were  not  represented,  and 
it  is  probable  that  others  wore  not. 

The  Pennsylvania  Conference,  which 
was  principally  located  in  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne  counti(\^,  and  then  numbered 
700  mf»ml)ers,  soon  lx)gan  to  decline ;  and 
the  remnants  subsequently  united  with  the 
Freewill  Baptists,  U'fore  the  union  of  the 
main  body.  The  churches  in  Massachu- 
eetls  and  Vermont  organized  a  conference, 
which  soon  after  represented  itself  to  the 
Freewill  Baptist  General  Conference. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  had 
any  very  close  connection  with  the  con- 
ference in  N.  Y.  No  very  regular  cor- 
respondence was  maintained  with  the  con- 
ference in  Canada.  In  1837,  it  had  11 
churches,  8  ministers,  and  420  members. 
Some  of  these  have  sinc«  joined  the  Free- 
will Baptists  in  that  province,  and  of  the 
rest,  the  writer  has  little  knowledge. 

A  delegation  from  the  Freewill  Baptists 
attended  a  conference  at  Brothertown  in 
1821,  with  the  proposition  of  a  union  of 
the  two  bodies.  For  some  reason  this 
was  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  not  renewed  for  several  years. 


In  the  mean  time  tlie  cause  gained  ground, 
and  churches  multiplied,  many  having  been 
collected  north  of  the  Aloha wk  river  ;  as 
well  as  in  Brookficld,  Sherburne,  Nelson, 
Columbus,  McDoDoughy  Lebanon,  and 
several  other  places  south  of  it.  Thirty- 
live  churches  were  represented  in  1325, 
when  a  division  of  the  conference  was 
made;  the  river  being  the  dividing  line. 
These  were  all  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  other  churches  having  ceased  to  repre- 
sent themselves  to  this  body.  The  two 
bodies  were  called  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Conferences.  The  ministers, 
not  before  mentioned,  who  during  this 
time  had  been  most  active  and  eflicicn!, 
were  Elders  Caleb  Elastcrbrooks,  P.  W. 
Lake,  William  Hunt,  Russell  Way,  Ben- 
jamin Rowland,  Amosa  Dodge,  Bennett 
Hart,  and  others. 

Of  these,  |>erhaps  none  were  more  efli- 
cient  than  Elders  Easterbrooks  and  Hunt. 
The  former  was  truly  a  foster  father  to 
the  churches,  possessed  of  considerable 
talent,  extensive  influence,  and  universally 
beloved.  Flis  death,  in  1831,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  churches,  from  whk:h 
they  hardly  recovered.  The  latter  still 
lives,  (1847,)  but  he  is  one  who  has  come 
down  to  us  from  another  generation.  His 
head  is  frosted  for  the  grave,  and  soon  its 
embrace  must  hide  him  from  our  sight. 
But  he  goes  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 
Very  many  will  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed,  for  but  few  men  have  been  the 
instruments  of  the  conversion  of  more 
sinners  than  he.  Way,  Rowland,  and 
Dodge  are  also  still  living. 

Arter  experiencing  the  mutations  inci- 
dent to  such  bodies — ^the  successes  and 
reverses  which  arc  the  lot  of  all,  thirty- 
one  churches  were  represented  in  the  two 
conferences  in  1835.  Delegates  were 
also,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  by  them, 
which  met  and  formed  a  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  whole  body,  which  likewise 
assembled  annually.  In  1836  the  two 
conferences  were  each  divided,  making 
four  Annual  C<^nfenmces,  representing 
themselves  to  the  General  Conference. 
These  conferences  were  farther  sub-divided 
into  ten  Quarterly  Meetings,  which  held 
their  sessions  four  times  a  year;  while 
the  Annual  Conferences,  which  were  still 
held,  were  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
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Quarterly  MeetiDgs,  instead  of  directly 
firom  the  church^  as  heretofore.  This 
sub-division  took  place  in  1638. 

Many  of  the  churches,  especially  in 
the  Southern  Conference,  were  accustomed 
to  leave  out  the  term  **  Communion"  in 
their  name ;  and  the  second  General  Con- 
ference in  1836,  voted  to  expunge  it  alto- 
gether, although  many  churches  continued 
^  to  use  it.  Hence  they  are  sometimes 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Free 
Baptists.  The  term  "  Open  Communion" 
was  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  names  are  all  indicative  of  the  same 
people. 

Their  statistics  were  as  follows,  in  1840. 
A  General  Conference,  4  Yearly  Confer- 
ences, 9  Quarterly  Meetings,  51  churches, 
and  2,470  communicants.  A  few  indivi- 
dual churches  in  the  Northeastern  part  of 
the  state  had  recently  united  with  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
'I  the  German  Q.  M.,  including  seven 
|i  churches,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
I  oonnection  the  year  before  for  mal-prac- 
I  tice.  Some  of  these  churches  have  since 
been,  gathered  up,  and  the  rest  have  lost 
their  visibility. 


EDUCATION,  BENEVOLENT  EXER- 
TION,  ETC. 

Most  of  the  ministers  were  men  who 

!  hid  not  enjoyed   extensive    literary  and 

{i  s  -ientific    privileges.     A    few,    however, 

If  wf^re  well  educated,  and  the  need  of  the 

[■aid   of   education    was   early    felt.      No 

li  school    under   their    charge,   existed    for 

I  some  time,  and  such  of  them  as  obtained 

i  more   than  a  common  school  education 

'  were  either  self-educated,  or  were  ind(;btod 

;  for  it  to  the  schools  of  other  denominations. 

At  length  a  systematic  effort  was  made, 

j  and  a  Seminary,  of  the  higher  grade,  was 

i  established,  under  flattering  prospects,  at 

'  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.     The  build- 

j  ings  were  soon  found  too  straight  for  them, 

and  the  trustees  disposed  of  their  location 

and    property   hore,   and   purchased    the 

i  commodious  buildings  of  the  Oneida  Insti- 

!  tute,  at  Whitrstown,  which  had  l)ecome 

I  private  property.     This  was  in  1844.     In 

the  same  year  the  Freew^ill  Baptists  located 

their  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same 

!  place,  since  which  time,  both  departments 


have  ranked  among  the  best  educational 
institutions  in  the  country. 

The  Free  Communion  Baptists  also  took 
a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  the  various  bene- 
volent operations  of  the  age,  such  as  Anti 
Slavery,  Temperance,  Moral  Reform,  Sab- 
bath Schools,  and  Missions.  The  rum 
drinker  and  the  slave  holder  or  the»r  apo- 
logists were  refused  admission  to  their 
churches,  pulpits,  or  communion.  Re- 
spectable sums  were  raised  for  foreign  and 
domestic  missions.  One  of  their  ministers, 
Jeremiah  Phillips,  of  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  was 
sent  out  to  Orissa,  a  province  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewill 
Baptist  Board  of  Missions,  but  they  contri- 
buted most  of  his  support.  He  is  still  la- 
boring, with  a  native  church  under  his 
charge  at  Balasore,  but  as  he  has  learned 
the  language  of  the  Santals  and  reduced 
it  to  writing,  he  will  probably  soon  be 
transferred  to  a  mission  among  that  peo- 
ple. The  Santals  are  a  people  living  in 
the  same  country,  but  having  a  different 
language,  customs,  and  religion  from  the 
Hindoos. 

They  also  generally  take  a  strong  stand 
against  Secret  Societies. 

DOCTRINE  AND  CHURCH  POLITY. 

In  these  respects  they  were  so  similar 
to  the  Freewill  Baptist,  that  little  need  be 
added.  (See  last  article,)  In  the  early  i 
historf  of  the  F.  C.  Baptists  they  gene-  I 
rally  held  to  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  but  they 
soon  regarded  it  with  less  tenacity,  and 
finally  abandoned  it  altogether.  They  also 
had  written  covenants  and  articles  of  faith, 
which  some  of  the  Freewill  Baptists  once 
discarded.  They  would  not  commune 
with  anti  trinitarians,  nor  docs  it  appear 
that  they  ever  regarded  washing  feet  as  a 
Gospel  ordinance. 

Their  church  government  was  strictly 
congregational,  and  the  power  of  their 
conferences,  councils,  etc.,  was  only  ad- 
visory, and  had  no  authority  to  revoke 
the  decisions  of  churches.  A  rule  was 
adopted  that,  "  If  any  elder  in  our  con- 
nection be  expelled  for  perjury,  habitual 
drunkenness,  theft,  fornication,  or  adulte- 
ry,  he  shall  not  be  restored  to  his  off!icial 
station.** 
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UNION  OP  THE  FREEWILL  BAPTISTa 

For  some  time  ailer  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  union  with  the  Freewill  Bap- 
tists in  1821,  little  correspondence  was 
kept  up  with  them.  But  eventually,  as 
acquaintance  became  nK>re  intimate,  the 
prejudices,  differences,  and  local  difficul- 
ties, measurably  wore  away,  and  it  was 
gradually  revived.  After  a  little,  there 
was  several  exchanges  of  ministers,  which 
greatly  hastened  a  union.  Several  com- 
mittees were  respectively  appointed  by  the 
Grcneral  Conferences  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions, to  investigate  the  matter,  and  not  a 
little  discussion  and  excitement  was  eli- 
cited by  it.  Various  reasons  induced 
several  Free  Communion  Baptist  ministers 
to  strongly  oppose  the  uuion,  but  the  great 
majority  were  decidedly  in  lavor  of  it. 
Considerable  opposition  arose  to  a  change 
of  name  on  both  sides,  and  the  matter 


was  finally  mutually  oompromis 
agreeing  that  each  duirch  should 
either  name  as  it  saw  fit ;  and  tha 
Oommunion»  Free,  and  Freewill  Bi 
should  be  significant  of  one  and  ihn 
people. 

Thus  the  union  was  finally  cc 
mated  in  1841,  but  a  few  churcht 
ministers  refused  to  assent  to  it.  M 
these  have  since  joined,  althou^ 
church  in  Russia,  which  Elder  Cc 
ganized  in  1800,  still  stands  alool 
the  others  that  have  not  joined  ai 
nigh,  if  not  entirely,  extinct.  So  th 
Communion  Baptists  are  now  know 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Freewi! 
tist  denomination. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  t 
the  origin  of  the  F.  C.  Baptists,  i 
they  nor  the  Freewill  Baptists  were 
of  the  existence  of  the  other. 


HISTORY 


OP 


THE   OLD    SCHOOL   BAPTISTS. 


BY  ELDER  S.  TROTT,  OF  CENTERVILLE,  VA. 


Tub  Old  School  Baptists  hold  themselves 
a  separate  church,  as  distinct  from  the 
New  School,  or  Mission  Baptists,  and  from 
the  Reformed  Baptists,  or  Campbellitcs,  as 
from  other  denominations. 

Formerly  our  churches  and  associations 
stood  in  connection  with  what  are  now  the 
Mission  Baptists.  When  modem  mission- 
ism  and  its  kindred  institutions  began  to  be 
brought  in  among  us,  about  1 81 3,  some  of 
our  churches  and  associations  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  some  in  a  limited 
measure  coimtenonccd  them ;  others  stood 
neutral,  trying  to  bear  with  them  rather 


than  break  fellowship  with  those  w)i 
had  been  used  to  recognize  as  breth 
But  at  length,  we  becoming  wcarii 
the  continued  increase  of  those  ht 
devised  institutions,  with  the  corrup 
doctrine,  which  they  fostered,  the  s] 
the  worid,  which  they  brought  ii 
churches,  the  confusion  and  oontf 
which  tljey  occasioned  in  the  associi 
and  further,  being  more  sensibly  con 
as  we  trust,  by  the  teachings  of  the 
and  from  a  comparison  of  those  insti 
with  the  Scriptures,  that  they  are  e 
diverse  from  that  simplicity  of  orde 
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by  our  hoitd^  and  declared  in  the 
Testament  as  the  law  of  his  kingdom, 
y  which  he  would  keep  his  people 
ntly  mindful,  that,  in  the  buildmg  up 
churches,  in  the  giving  to  them  pas- 
nd  teachers,  and  in  the  gathering  in 

elect,  the  excellency  of  the  potver  is 
(Ij  and  not  cf  uSy  a  determination  to 
te  began  to  be  manifested,  corres- 
ncc  was  had  with  brethren  in  different 
n  of  our  country,  and  then  a  meet- 
is  held  of  brethren  from  different  as- 
ons  and  states,  and  an  address  pub- 

in  1832,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
re  could  not  longer  give  countenance 
'  of  that  mass  of  institutions  and  so* 

which  had  been  introduced  among 
r  fellowship  to  those  who  should  con- 
io  adhere  to  them. 

is  brought  brethren,  churches,  and 
ations  that  had  been  groaning  under 
irdens  of  human  inventions  and  im- 
ms  in  religion,  to  separate  themselves, 

sooner  and  some  later,  from   the 

mass  of  the  popular  religion  and 
mists,  and  to  take  a  stand,  as  a  dis- 
people, upon  the  old  baptist  standard^ 
Dlding  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  onli/ 

perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice^ 
!!hrist  as  the  Foundation,  the  Head, 
fie  Life  of  the  church,  the  only  source 
ledium  of  salvation, 
is  separation  occasioned  the  splitting 
eral  ;issr)ciations,and  many  churches. 
?  took,  as  a  distinguishing  appellation, 
amo,  "  Old  School  Baptists."     This 

we  considered  appropriate  to  us,  not 
IS  going  back  to  the  ancient  order  of 
$ts,  hut  also  from  its  having  been  given 
;h  as  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine  of 


predestination  and  special  atonement,  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  wiser,  in 
having  learned  in  Fuller's  new  school^  that 
system  which  suspends  every  thing  touch- 
ing salvation,  on  conditions  to  be  complied 
with  by  the  creature,  and  opened  the  flood- 
gate for  letting  in  all  those  contrivances  in 
religion,  as  though  the  bringing  (f  tlte 
many  sons  unto  glory  depended  on  human 
efibrt.  We  thus  use  the  appellation  be- 
cause, as  an  opprobrious  term,  it  was  first 
given  to  those  who  held  the  doctrine  for 
which  we  contend, — not  as  approving  of 
scholastic  reb'gion. 

I  am  not  furnished  with  data  to  give  a 
correct  statement  of  our  numbers.  There 
are  but  few  States  or  Territories  in  the 
Union,  in  which  there  is  not  an  association 
of  churches  of  our  order,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  are  several  associations.  Some 
adhere  to  the  former  order  of  associations, 
that,  of  churches  uniting  to  form  a  com- 
pound body  by  articles  of  constitution. 
Other  churches  simply  agree  to  hold  meet- 
ings together,  yearly,  or  oflener,  for  keep- 
ing up  a  correspondence  among  them, 
rejecting  the  idea  of  such  compound  bodies 
being  connected  with  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  all  constitutional  compacts  among 
churches,  believing  that  the  love  of  the 
brethren  will  have  a  sufficiently  binding 
influence. 

There  arc  several  periodicals  published 
by  Old  School  Baptists,  the  oldest  of  which, 
and  the  one  most  extensively  circulated,  is 
"  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  published  by 
Elder  Gilbert  Bcebc,  at  New  Vernon, 
Orange  county,  N.  Y.  By  our  opponents 
we  are  called  Anti-mission  and  Anti-effort 
Baptists,  6^c. 
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THE  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTISTS. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  D.  WILUAMS. 


The  writer  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  Six  Principle  Baptists.  He  has 
been  induced  to  write  this  brief  and  im- 
perfect sketch  only  from  the  following 
considerations.  1.  The  ministers  of  that 
denomination  have  been  repeatedly  and 
urgently  solicited  to  write  it ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  2.  They  have  requested  the 
author  to  write  such  a  sketch,  and  have 
thrown  some  documents  into  his  hands 
for  that  purpose.  3.  It  is  thought  de- 
sirable that  some  information  concerning 
this  people  should  be  given  in  this  work. 
4.  The  urgent  request  of  the  publisher. 

"  A  Six  Principle  Baptist,  who  under- 
stands the  true  principles  of  his  profession, 
does  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  have  his 
tenets  through  the  several  ages  of  the 
church.  He  is  fully  persuaded,  however 
early,  or  generally,  other  opinions  may 
have  prevailed,  that  those  principles  which 
distinguish  him  from  other  professions  of 
Christianity ,are  clearly  taught  and  enjoined 
by  the  great  head  of  the  church,  in  the  grand 
commission  to  his  Apostles."  {KniglvCs 
Hlstonf  (f  the  S.  P.  Baptist Sy  p.  5.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Roger  Williams  was  banished 
from  Massachusetts,  for  "disapproving  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Clergy,"  and  ad- 
voc^iting  liberty  of  conscience.  He  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  colony  where  his 
views  might  be  enjoyel  unmolested.  For 
that  purpose  lie  removed  to  Rehobath,  but 
finding  this  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  he  removed  to  a  place 
which  he  named  Providence.  Here  he 
and  his  adherents  settled  ;  receiving  freelv 


and  equally  al!  who  chose  to  come  peacea* 
bly  into  their  borders,  whatever  might  be 
their  religious  opinions.  Mr.  Williams 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  cultivating 
an  intimacy  with  the  Indians,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  language.  These 
he  soon  happily  accomplished,  and  had 
the  happiness,  by  this  means,  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  the  colony  which  had  pro- 
claiified  him  an  outlaw. 

In  the  meantime,  he  became  convinced 
that  imnf)ersion  only,  was  valid  baptism. 
A  difficulty  was  now  presented,  for  though 
he  had  "  received  Episcopal  Orders,*'  aa  a 
clergyman,  yet  he  never  had  been  im- 
meracd,  and  no  administrator  who  had 
been,  was  to  be  procured.  At  the  organi* 
zation  of  his  church,  therefore,  at  Provi- 
dence, Mr.  Williams  was  baptized  by  one 
of  his  members,  Mr.  Bzekiel  Holliman, 
and  he  in  turn  baptized  Mr.  Holliman  and  the 
rest.  This  was  the  first  Baptist  Church 
in  America.  At  first  they  held  to  *'  par^ 
ticular  redemption,"  and,  generally,  to  the 
"  laying  on  of^  hands."  They  soon  deviated 
to  "  general  redemption,"  and  a  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  How- 
ever, after  various  mutations  and  divisions, 
the  church  has  given  this  up  and  now 
stands  connected  with  the  Close  orCalvin- 
istic  Baptists. 

But  before  this  took  place,  various 
branches  were  established  in  adjoining 
towns,  and  a  number  of  preachers  were 
ordained.  According  to  Bacchus,  (vol. 
2.  p.  120,)  there  were  in  Rhode  Island,  in 
1730,  seventeen  Baptist  churches,  of  which 
thirteen  were  Six  Principle  Baptists.     Va- 
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rious  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  surround- 
ing colonies  to  counteract  these  principles 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  restrict  the  liberty 
of  conscience  there  enjoyed.     Not  the 
least  amusing  is  a  letter  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Presbyterian  Association  of  Min- 
isters, requesting  the  toleration  and  sup- 
port of  some  of  their  ministers,  as  mission- 
aries, in  the  State.    The  letter  was  craftily 
written,  and  designed  to  answer  a  purpose, 
for  they  knew  full  well  that  their  minister 
would  receive  the  same  toleration  from  gov- 
ernment that  the  Baptists  did.     But  could 
they  have  induced  the  government  to  pass 
an  ordinance  to  tolerate  and  support  their 
worship,  they  would,  in  the  end,  have  been 
able  to  make  the  civil  power  subserve  them 
//  the  same  purpose  that  it  did  in  the  other  colo- 
11  nies.  The  scheme  however  did  not  succeed. 
II      '*  Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  this 
fl  State,  and  the  formation  of  a  few  of  the 
£rst  churches,  (viz.  Providence,  Newport, 
S^-ansca,  and   North    Kingston,)  they, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth*  cen- 
tury, united  in  a  yearly  meeting,  composed 
of  elders  and  messengers  from  the  several 
sister  churches,  and  such  other  brethren 
as  could  conveniently  attend  them,  for  the 
strengthening,  edifying,  and  upbuilding  of 
each  other  in  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ; 
in  setting  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting ;  and  in  advising  and  assisting  in 
accommodating  any  difliculties  that  might 
arise.     These  yearly  meetings  continued 
annually,  and  alternately  at  Providence, 
Newport,  and  Swansea,  and  sometimes 
W  Xorth  Kingston  ;  and,  as  other  churches 
.  were  organized,  in  the  fiill  faith  and  prac- 
I'j  tice  of  Christ's  doctrine,  they  united  with 
|l  the  yearly  meeting,  and  as  early  as  1729, 
f  this  body  consisted  of  the  union  of  twelve 
churches,   and  about  eighteen   ordained 
elders." 

"  The  yearly  meeting,**  and  churches 
'  composing  the  same,  continued  to  increase, 
nnd  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  the 
I  Lord,  until  1764,  when  at  a  yeorly  mort- 
I  in*;  in  Providence,  they  concluded  to  alter 
,  the  name  of  their  general  convention  into 
||  that  of  an  association,  consisting  of  the 

;]  •  My  copy  says  •«  sixteenth,"  but  this  is  evi- 
•'  d^Titly  a  misprint,  as  the  first  church,  in  Pro- 
Tid«*nce,  was  or^nized  in  A.  D.  1639.  Other 
I  evidence  also  proves  that " seventeenth"  was 
,;  intended.— A.  D.  W. 


same  churches  and  under  similar  rules 
and  regulations  as  formerly.'*  From 
1774  until  1766,  it  seems  that  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  semi-annually,  at  which 
latter  time  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be 
held  annually  as  before.  "  In  1797  the 
yearly  meeting  passed  a  resolve,  ordering 
an  exchange  of  all  the  public  gifts  in  the 
fellowship,  as  might  be  directed  by  a  com- 
mittee annually  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
In  1802  the  yearly  meeting  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  twenty-one 
churches.  The  labors  of  the  ministry  in 
the  Six  Principle  Baptist  denomination 
have  generally  been  confined  to  their  own 
churches,  or  within  a  very  small  circle. 
Their  ministers  have  generally  been  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  were  obliged 
to  labor  to  support  themselves  and  fami- 
lies; their  churches  not  having  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  aftbrding  pecuniary 
aid  to  their  preachers,  as  other  denomina- 
tions ;  by  reason  of  which  they  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  travelling,  and 
carrying  their  views  into  distant  places.*' 

Notwithstanding,  in  1812,  five  churches 
had  been  organized  in  New  York,  and  one 
at  Abington,  Pa.,  which  have  since  held  a 
yearly  meeting  by  themselves.  These 
churches  have  dwindled,  until  but  two 
remain — one  in  New  York,  and  one  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  history,  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  taken,  was  published  in  1827, 
by  which  we  learn  that,  in  all,  thirty-nine 
churches  have  at  diflcrent  times  belonged 
to  this  denomination.  Many  of  them  had 
then  lost  their  visibility,  and  still  more  at 
the  present  time ;  so  that  in  1845  there 
were  but  nineteen  churches,  fourteen  min- 
isters, and  about  three  thousand  commu- 
nicants. They  are  evidently  decreasing, 
and  unless  something  arrests  its  progress, 
they  will  undoubtedly  eventually  become 
extinct.  But  however  we  may  regard 
them  now,  we  can  but  respect  them  as  the 
early  defenders  of  religious  freedom. 
They  had  every  thing  to  contend  with, 
both  with  and  without,  but  manfully  main- 
tained the  struggle,  and  are  now  likely  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  those  vho  pn'vail  i 
mainly  by  the  adoption  of  that  for  which  ' 
they  struggled — religious  liberty.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  inquire 
for  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  their  decrease. 
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His  additional  duty  is  only  to  state  their 
present  position  as  impartially  as  he  can. 
None  will  expect  him  to  do  it,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  denomination  described. 

DOCTRINE. 

They  are  Arminians,  holding  to  a  gen- 
eral, in  opposition  to  a  limited  or  particu- 
lar atonement,  and  hence  they  sometimes 
are  termed,  and  term  themselves.  General 
Baptists.  Their  other  peculiarities  are 
principally  what  they  deduce  from  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Hebrews.  These,  they  conclude,  "  con- 
tain the  fundamental  system  of  Christ's 
revealed  plan  and  way  of  salvation  to 
sinners."  Hence  they  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  six  particulars  are  men- 
tioned in  this  passage ;  viz.  Repentance 
from  dead  works,  Faith  toward  God,  Doc- 
trine of  Baptisms,  Laying  on  of  hands. 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Eternal 
judgment.  Repentance  from  dead  works. 
They  maintain  that  as  all  are  sinners,  all 
are  under  obligation  to  repent ;  and  «*  that 
except  they  repent  they  must  all  perish." 

Faith  toward  God.  «*  Repentance  will 
lead  him  (the  sinner)  to  obtain  '  faith  tow- 
ard God,  by  which  "  he  is  born  of  the 
spirit,  cleansed  from  all  sin  and  guilt,  has 
his  heart  purified,  and  is  become  a  meet 
temple  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in." 

Tlie  Doctrine  of  Baptisms.  "The 
word  is  in  the  plural,  and  signifies  more 
baptisms  than  one."  1.  John's,  "  bap- 
tising with  the  baptism  of  repentance." 
2.  The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This 
they  think  **  the  only  baptism  of  the 
kind."  3.  The  baptism  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings. "But  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
here  on  earth,  and  his  ascension  to  glory, 
there  is,  by  the  authority  of  his  gospel,  to 
be  but  'one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  bap- 
tism,' viz,  4.  The  Apastles  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry,  baptising  the 
believers  in  Christ  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  TJie  mode  of  this  Baptism^  ac- 
cording to  the  true  signification  of  the 
word — is  to  dip,  plunge,  immerse,  over- 
whelm, &c.,  representing  the  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ." 


Laying  OH  of  hands,  Thiscorresponda 
with  Episcopal  Confirmation.  '^Theyholcj 
this  rite  in  connection  with,  and  of  equa.] 
authority  with,  baptism  and  all  the  othex 
principles  of  Christ's  doctrine."  As  this 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  with  theoM  , 
they  refuse  communion,  as  well  as  churcfti 
membership,  to  all  who  have  not  beejQ 
"  under  hands."  It  is  their  principal  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  Resurrection  of  the 
dead.  *"  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrectian 
is  the  great  pillar  of  the  whole  gospel 
system.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  that  foundation,  upon  which 
all  Christianity  depends ;  *  and  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  dioi  and  rose  again,  they  also 
that  sleep  in  Jesus,  shall  God  bring  with 
him.'  But  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  ' 
both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Tbcy 
that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of 
life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the 
resurrection  of  damnation." 

Eternal  Judgment.  "  This  is  called 
the  eternal  judgment  because  it  will  finally 
decide,  and  unalterably  fix,  the  eternal 
state  of  all  God's  accountable  creatures.** 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT,  El'C. 

Their  church  polity  is  so  similar  to- 
the  other  Baptists  that  it  does  not  need  a 
description. 

Their  ministry  generally  has  not  be^i 
liberally   educated,  nor  adequately  sup- 
ported.    Neither  have  they  been  fonvard 
in  the  so  called  reformatory  movements 
of  the  day.     By  others  they  are  classed 
as  opposed  to  many  or   most  of  them, 
though  perhaps  they  would  not  wish  to  b^ 
so  regarded.     They  discard  the  payment- 
or  reception  of  a  stated  salary  for  their' 
preachers  ;  and  are  generally  opposed  to^ 
Temperance,   Moral   Reform,  and  Anti-^ 
Slavery  Societies  ;  and  never  have  mad^ 
any  missionary  eflbrt.     The  grounds  of*" 
opposition  to  these  societies,  the  writer 
does  not   clearly  understand,  and  heno^ 
cannot  afilirm.     It  is  possible  that  they  dc 
not  oppose  the  things  themselves,  but  only 
these  societies  as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  work. 

As  far  as  he  *  has  been  able,  the  writer  J 
has  quoted   from   their   published   docu- 
ments ;  but  where  it  is  not  distinguished  j 
by  quotation  points,  it  must  be  understood 
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e  is  respcMisihlc.  However  he  thinkB 
I  not  misrepresented  them, 
mall  paper  called  <*  John  the  Bap- 
ras  published  for  a  while  by  one  of 
oinistersy  but  has  been  discontinued. 


Some  of  their  principal  ministers,  Ire 
Pardon  Tillinghast,  Thomas  Tillinghast, 
Richard  Knight,  O.  W.  Potter,  Waiiam 
Stovyer,  Albert  Sheldon,  and  N.  W. 
Warner. 


HISTORY 


OF 


HE  GERMAN  BAPTISTS,  OR  BRETHREN. 


BY  THE  REV.  PHILIP  BOYLE,  UNIONTOWN.  MARYLAND. 


B  German  Baptists,  or  Brethren,  are 
omination  of  Christians  who  emi- 
to  this  country  from  Grermany  be- 
the  years  1718  and  1730 ;  they  are 
only  called  Dunkers ;  but  they  have 
ed  for  themselves  the  name  of  '*  Bre- 
"  on  account  of  what  Christ  said  to 
iciples.  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  "  One  is  your 
r,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  bre- 

5  (bilowing  account  of  these  people 
een  extracted  from  a  work  called 
2rials  toward  a  History  of  the  Amc- 

Baptists,"  published  in  1770,  by 
m  Edwards,  then  Fellow  of  Rhode 

College,  and  overseer  of  the  Baptist 
h  in  Philadelphia : 
f  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  who 
jmmonly  called  Tunkers,  to  distin- 
tliem  from  the  Menontsts ;  for  both 
vied  I)if  S^dufer,  or  Baptists.  They 
lied  Tunkers  in  derision,  which  is  as 
OS  *  stypSy  from  tunkcn^  to  put  a  mor- 
sauce ;  but  as  the  term  signifies  dip- 
they  may  rest  content  with  their  nick- 

They  a  re  also  called  Tumblers^  from 
mner  in  which  they  perform  baptism, 

is  by  putting  the  person  head  for- 
under  water,  (while  kneeling,)  so  as 
smble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the 

tumbling.     The  first  appearance  of 


these  people  in  America  was  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1719,  when  about  twenty  families 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves, some  to  Germantown,  some  to 
Skippack,  some  to  Oley,  some  to  Oonesto- 
ga,  and  elsewhere.  This  dispersion  inca- 
pacitated them  to  meet  in  public  worship, 
therefore  they  soon  b^an  to  grow  luke- 
warm in  religion.  But  in  the  year  1722, 
Baker,  Gomery,  and  Gantzs,  with  the 
Trauzs,  visited  their  scattered  brethren, 
which  was  attended  with  a  great  revival, 
insomuch  that  societies  were  formed  where- 
ever  a  number  of  families  were  within 
reach  one  of  another.  But  this  lasted  not 
above  three  years ;  they  settled  on  their 
lees  again ;  till  about  thirty  families  more 
of  their  persecuted  brethren  arrived  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1729,  which  both  quick- 
ened them  again  and  increased  their  num- 
ber every  where.  Those  two  companies 
had  been  members  of  one  and  the  same 
church,  which  originated  in  Schwartzenau, 
in  the  year  1708,  in  Germany.  The  first 
constituents  were  Alexander  Mack  and 
wife,  John  Kipin  and  wife,  George  Grevy, 
Andreas  Bhony,  Lucas  Fetter,  and  Joanna 
Nethigum.  Being  neighbors,  they  agreed 
together  to  read  the  Bible,  and  edify  one 
another  in  the  way  they  had  been  brought 
up,  for  as  yet  they  did  not  know  there  were 
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any  Baptists  in  the  world.  However,  be- 
liever's baptism  and  a  congregational 
church  soon  gained  on  them,  insomucli 
that  they  were  determined  to  obey  the 
gospel  in  those  matters.  These  desired 
Alexander  Mack  to  baptize  them,  but  he 
deeming  himself  in  reality  unbaptized,  re- 
fused ;  upon  which  they  cast  lots  to  find 
who  should  be  administrator;  on  whom 
the  lot  fell  hath  been  carefully  concealed. 
However,  baptized  they  were  in  the  river 
Ekler,  by  Schwartzenau,  and  then  formed 
themselves  into  a  chuR-h,  choosing  Alex- 
ander Mack  as  their  minister.  They  in- 
creased fast,  and  began  to  spread  their 
branches  to  Marienborn  and  Epstein,  hav- 
ing John  Naas  and  Christian  Levy  as  their 
ministers  in  those  places ;  but  persecution 
quickly  drove  them  thence :  some  to  Hol- 
land, some  to  Crcfelt.  Soon  afler  the 
mother  church  voluntarily  removed  from 
Schwartzenau  to  Scrustcrvin,  in  Friesland, 
and  from  thence  mijrratcd  toward  Ameri- 
ca in  1719 ;  and  in  1729  those  of  Crcfelt 
and  Holland  followed  their  brethren.  Thus, 
we  see,  all  the  *  Tuvkcr  churclics'  in  Ame- 
rica sprang  from  the  church  of  Swartze- 
nau  in  Germany ;  that  that  church  began 
in  1706,  with  only  eight  souls,  and  that  in 
a  place  where  no  Baptist  had  been  in  the 
memory  of  man,  nor  any  now  are;  in 
sixty-two  years  *  that  little  one  is  become 
a  thousand,  that  small  one  a  great  nation.' 
It  is  very  difFicult  to  give  a  true  account 
of  the  principles  of  those  Tunkers,  as  they 
have  not  published  any  system  or  creed, 
except  what  two  individuals  have  put  forth, 
which  has  not  been  publicly  avowed. 
However,  I  may  assert  the  following  things 
concerning  them,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
viz.,  general  redemption  they  certainly 
hold,  and  with  all  general  salvation.  They 
use  great  plainness  of  dress  and  language, 
like  the  Quakers,  and  like  them  will  neither 
take  nn  oath  nor  fight.  They  wil  not  go 
to  law,  nor  tnke  interest  for  the'  money 
they  lend.*  They  commonly  wear  their 
beards,  and  keep  the  first  day  (except  one 
congregation.)^  They  celebrate  the  Lord's 

•  The  takinsT  of  interest  is  now  tolerated 
anions  them,  but  most  of  them  do  not  demand 
or  take  full  lawful  interest,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  take  any  interest  for  the  money  they 
lend  to  their  poorer  brethren. 

j-  It  is  quite  probable  the  author  here  alludes 


Supper,  with  its  anci^it  attendants  of  love- 
feasts,  washing  feet,  kiss  of  charity,  and 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  They  anoint 
the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery ;  and  use  the 
trine  immersion,  with  laying  on  of  hands 
and  prayer,  even  while  the  person  baptized 
is  in  the  water,  which  may  easily  be  done, 
as  the  person  kneels  down  to  be  baptized, 
and  continues  in  that  posture  till  both 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  be  per- 
formed. Their  church  government  is  the 
same  with  the  English  Baptists,  except  that 
every  brother  is  allowed  to  stand  up  in  the 
congregation,  and  speak  by  way  of  exhor- 
tation and  expounding ;  and  when  by  these 
means  they  find  a  man  eminent  for  know- 
ledge, and  possessing  aptness  to  teach, 
they  choose  him  to  be  their  minister,  and 
ordisiin  him  with  laying  on  of  hands,  at- 
tended with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  They  also 
have  deacons,  and  aged  women  for  dea- 
conesses, who  are  allowed  to  use  their  gifls 
statedly.  They  do  not  pay  their  ministers, 
unless  it  be  by  way  of  presents ;  neither 
do  their  ministers  assert  their  right  to  pay, 
esteeming  it  'more  blessed  to  give  than 
receive.'  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  is  admirable ;  in  a  word,  they  are 
meek  and  pious  Christians,  and  have  justly 
acquired  the  character  of  •  Harmless  3>/n. 
kcrs,^ "  The  Rev.  E.  Winchester,  one  of 
the  Baptist  missionaries  from  England,  in 
a  work  published  by  him  in  the  year  1787, 
gave,  among  other  things,  the  following 
account  of  these  people :  "  They  are  in- 
dustrious, seller,  temperate,  kind,  charit- 
able people;  envying  not  the  great,  nor 
despising  the  mean.  They  read  much,  they 
siftg  and  pray  much;  they  are  constant 
attendants  upon  the  worship  of  God ;  their 
dwelling-houses  are  all  houses  of  prayer : 
they  walk  in  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless,  both  in 
public  and  private.  They  •  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.'  The  law  of  kindness  is  in  their 


to  the  (Sieben  'J'ae^er)  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
who  formed  a  settlement  at  Ephrata,  in  Lan- 
caster County,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1724.  These  are  the  same  people  meant  and 
described  under  the  name  Dunkards,  in  Buck's 
Theological  Dictionary;  there  is  no  account 
given  of  the  German  Baptists  or  Brethren  in 
that  work. 
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mouths ;  no  sourness  or  moroseness  dis- 
graces their  religion :  and  whatsoever  they 
believe  their  Saviour  commands  they  prac- 
tise,  without  inquiring  or  regarding  what 
others  do.** 

Though  they  in  general  maintain  the 
same  principles  at  this  present  time,  yet 
they  themselves  confess  there  is  not  that 
same  degree  of  vital  piety  existing  among 
them  that  there  was  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  owing,  as  they  think, 
to  the  circumstance  of  many  of  them  hav- 
ing become  very  wealthy,  and  of  their  in- 
termarriage with  others. 

The  German  Baptists,  or  Brethren^ 
have  now  dispersed  themselves  almost 
through  every  State  in  the  Union,  more 
or  le^ ;  but  they  are  most  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task 
to  give  a  regular  statistical  account  of  these 
people,  as  they  make  it  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  communicants.  Some  of  their 
larger  congregations  number  from  two  to 
•  three  hundred  members ;  e€u:h  congrega- 
tion has  from  two  to  three  preachers,  and 
some  more.  In  travelling  and  preaching 
there  are  in  general  two  together;  and 
very  frequently  one  speaks  in  German, 
and  the  other  in  the  English  language,  to 
the  same  congregation.  None  of  their 
ministers  receive  any  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  any  services  they  perform  per- 
\\  taining  to  the  ministry ;  they  preach,  offi- 
1  ciate  at  marriages  and  funerals  among  all 
«  who  call  upon  them,  without  respect  to 
persons :  though  their  ministers  will  not 
!  perform  the  rites  of  matrimony,  unless 
|:  they  can  be  fully  satisfied  that  there  are 
'l  no  lawful  objections  in  the  case  of  either 

1  of  the  parties  to  be  married. 
Their  teachers  and  deacons  are  all 
!i  chosen  by  vote,  and  their  bishops  are 
cha^en  from  among  their  teachers,  ader 
they  have  been  fully  tried  and  found  faith- 
ful ;  they  are  ordained  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  and  by  prayer,  which  is  a  very 
solemn  and  affecting  ceremony.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  bishops  to  travel  from  one  con- 
gregation to  another,  not  only  to  preach, 
but  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  may  be 
wanting ;  to  be  present  at  their  love-feasts 
and  communions,  and,  when  teachers  and 
deacons  are  elected  or  chosen,  or  when  a 
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bishop  is  to  be  ordained,  or  when  any 
member  who  holds  an  office  in  the  church 
is  to  be  excommunicated.  As  some  of 
the  congregations  have  no  bishops,  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  bishop  in  the  adjoining 
congregation  to  assist  in  keeping  an  over- 
sight of  such  congregations.  An  elder 
among  them  is,  in  general,  the  first  or 
eldest  chosen  teacher  in  the  congregation 
where  there  is  no  bishop ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  elder  to  keep  a  constant  oversight 
of  that  church  by  whom  he  is  appointed 
as  a  teacher.  It  is  his  duty  to  appoint 
meetings,  to  baptize,  to  assist  in  excom- 
munication, to  solemnize  the  lites  of  ma- 
trimony, to  travel  occasionally,  to  assist 
the  bishops,  and  in  certain  cases  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  It  is  the 
duty  of  their  teachers  to  exhort  and  preach 
at  any  of  their  regular  stated  meetings ; 
and,  by  the  request  of  a  bishop  or  elder, 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism  and 
rites  of  matrimony. 

It  is  the  duty  of  their  deacons,  ^or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  visiting 
brethren,)  to  keep  a  constant  oversight  of 
the  poor  widows  and  their  children,  to 
render  them  such  assistance  as  may  bo 
necessary  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  assist  in  making  a  general 
visit  among  all  the  families  or  members 
in  their  respective  congregations,  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  order  to  exhort  and  com- 
fort one  another,  as  well  as  to  reconcile 
all  oflcnces  that  may  occur  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  to  pray,  and  even  exhort,  if  it 
may  appear  necessary,  at  their  regular 
meetings  of  worship. 

The  general  order  of  these  people  has 
been  to  hold  their  meetings  for  public 
worship  at  dwelling-houses ;  but  in  some 
of  their  congregations  they  have  now 
erected  meeting-houses,  or  places  ex- 
pressly for  worship.  Some  of  them  arc 
built  very  large,  without  a  gallery  or  a 
pulpit. 

They,  as  yet,  have  but  one  Annual 
Meeting,  which  is  held  every  year  about 
Whitsuntide,  and  is  attended  by  the  bishops 
and  teachers,  and  other  members,  who 
may  be  sent  as  representatives  from  the 
various  congregations.  At  these  meetings 
there  is,  in  general,  a  committee  of  five 
of  the  eldest  bishops  chosen  from  among 
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those  who  are  present,  who  retire  to  some 
convenient  place,  to  hear  and  receive  such 
cases  as  may  then  be  brought  before  them, 
by  the  teachers  and  representatives  from 
the  various  congregations,  which  are  (or 
at  least  the  most  important  of  them)  after- 
wards discussed  and  decided  upon,  and 
then  those  several  queries  with  the  con- 
siderations as  then  concluded,  are  recorded 
and  printed  in  the  German  and  English 
languages,  and  sent  to  the  teachers  in  all 
the  diflcreat  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  who,  when  they  receive  them,  or 
as  soon  as  convenient,  read  them  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren.  By  this  course  of 
proceeding,  they  preserve  a  unity  of  sen- 
timent and  opinion  throughout  all  their 
congregations. 

Some  of  their  ministers  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  zeal  in  their  Master*s  cause ;  and 
although  some  of  them  are  poorly  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  yet  they,  at  their 
own  expense,  leave  their  families  for  seve- 
ral weeks  in  succession,  and  some  even 
longer,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  others. 
They  have  had  a  general  revival  amdngst 
them  within  the  few  last  years  past; 
many  have  been  convicted  and  converted 
under  their  preaching,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  seems  to  be  progressing  among 
them;  and  what  might  seem  strange  to 
some,  is,  that  they  baptize  by  immersion, 
and  that  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said 
in  the  commencement  of  our  account,  con- 


cerning their  doctrines,  dec.,  we  wi 
add,  by  way  of  condunon,  that  tt 
lieve  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  p< 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  fearel 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac 
with  him;  and  that  God  so  lov 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  b^otte 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life 
that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  wc 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  k 
lieving  that  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
most  all  that  come  unto  God  thn 
crucified  Redeemer,  who  tasted  de 
every  man,  and  was  manifested  to  c 
the  works  of  the  devil.  And  alth< 
has  herein  been  testified,  that  the 
general  redemption  as  a  doctrine, 
is  not  preached  among  them  in  g 
as  an  article  of  faith.  It  has  pr 
been  held  forth  by  those  w1k>  felt 
selves,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  love  ol 
and,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  thei 
been  charged  with  holding  the  seij 
of  the  Universalists,  which  they  all 
They  conceive  it  their  duty  to  decli 
whole  counsel  of  Grod,  and  therefbi 
feel  themselves  bound  to  proclai 
threatenings  and  his  judgments  agai 
wicked  and  ungodly;  yet  in  acco 
with  their  general  principles,  whi' 
LnfDe  and  Good  WxU^  they  are  mc 
quently  led  to  speak  of  the  \qis 
goodness  of  God  towards  the  child 
men. 
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denomination  is  proud  of  tracing 
back  to  its  founder.     But  not  so 

Seventh  Day '  Baptists.  They 
authentic  records  by  which  they 
tain  their  origin,  other  than  the 
itament.  Neither  would  they 
lat  they  can  trace  their  existence 
ugh  the  dark  ages  to  the  Apos- 

they  are  bold  to  say  they  can 
as  much,  or  with  more  certainty, 
denomination  now  in  existence, 
ntiments  to  which  they  hold,  and 
pies  that  distinguish  them  from 
ous  world,  they  think,  they  are 
low,  were  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
;tised  by  the  early  Christians. 
;  seventh  day  Sabbath,  was  ob- 

the  Church,  until  the  decree  of 
ne,  profane  history  abundantly 
nd  very  soon  all  the  Roman  do- 
ck the  effects  of  God's  law  being 
d  by  human  traditions, 
gh  the  mystery  of  iniquity  began 
)efore  the  Apostles  left  the  stage, 
t  shown  itself  supported  by  the 
rm,  until,  under  the  pretence  of 
nor  to  Jesus  Christ,  God's  law 

at   naught,   and    human   laws, 
d  cruel,  enacted  in  its  stead, 
mbcrs's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 

he  says,  "In  321,  the  seventh 
)bscrved  in  Rome,  and  the  enact- 
»nstantinc's  laws,  relative  to  the 
)n  of  the  first  day,  shows,  that  it 
egarded  as  holy  time." 
on  in  his   History  of  Baptism 


says,  "  That  there  were  forty-four  Jemsh 
Christian  churches  in  Rome,  which  must 
have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century."  What  is  required  to  constitute 
a  Jewish  Christian  Church,  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's opinion,  is  evident  from  what  he 
says  of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  in  517. 
He  calls  them,  "African  Jewish  Chris- 
tians." The  charge  alleged  against  them 
is,  that  in  one  of  their  canons  they  had 
done  something  towards  regulating  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  probable 
that  those  forty-four  churches  in  Rome, 
were  guilty  of  the  same  oflence. 

Mosheim  gives  an  account  of  a  sect  in 
the  twelfth  century,  in  Lombardy,  who 
were  called  PassagenianSy  or  the  circum- 
cised ;  they  circumcised  their  followers, 
and  celebrated  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The 
account  of  their  practising  circumcision  is 
doubtless  a  slanderous  story  ;  and,  because 
they  observed  the  seventh  day,  they  were 
called,  by  way  of  derision,  Jews. 

There  were  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in 
Transylvania.  Francis  JDavidts,  first 
chaplain  to  the  court  of  Sigismundy  the 
prince  of  that  kingdom,  and  afterwards 
superintendent  of  all  the  Transylvania 
churches,  was  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist. 
(Bened's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.) 

As  these  Eastern  churches  have  uni- 
formly practiced  immersion  for  baptism, 
these  extracts  show  that  there  have  been 
Christian  churches  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  who  agree  in  sentiment 
with  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  America. 
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But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  English 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  orignated  from  these 
Eastern  churches,  or  whether  they  were 
Jed  to  embrace  their  views  from  tlie  Scrip- 
lures  only ;  their  views  have  ever  been 
the  same  as  those  entertamed  by  the 
earlier  Christians,  whp  have  observed  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  At  what  time 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  first  made  their 
appearance  in  England,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their 
eorly  settlement  of  Great  Britain,  were 
many  of  them  Seventh  Day  Baptists. 
But  the  same  tyranny  that  aflected  the 
Church  at  Rome,  spread  its  baneful  influ- 
ence over  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Cfuimbers  says,  "There  was  a 
sect  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
we  have  no  particular  account  of  their 
churches  until  about  1650."  In  1668 
there  were  nine  or  ten  churches,  besides 
many  scattered  disciples  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  About  this  time  there 
was  much  debate  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  controversy  became 
sharp ;  there  were  engaged  in  it,  on  both 
sides,  men  of  learning  and  ability,  and 
some  of  their  works  arc  still  extant. 

While  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  privileges  peaceably,  they  prospered, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press.  In  1608,  Mr.  Edward 
Stennett,  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  minister, 
and  pastor  of  a  church  in  England,  writes 
to  his  friends  in  America,  and  says,  the 
churches  here  have  their  liberty,  but  we 
hear  that  strong  bonds  are  making  for  us. 
And  it  was  this  good  man's  lot  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  persecutions  of  that  day.  For 
the  Conventicle  Act  forbid  them  to  meet 
on  the  Sabbath  for  worship  at  any  rate. 
If  they  met  on  the  Sabbath,  they  had  to 
do  it  by  stealth;  whilst  their  enemies 
were  ever  watchful,  to  find,  if  possible, 
some  accusation  against  them.  Mr.  Sten- 
nett was  arrested  under  pretence  that  he 
held  meetings  in  his  house,  which  meet- 
ings he  had  held  in  his  hall  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  were  managed  with  so  much 
discretion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those 
inimical  to  them  to  be  admitted,  so  as  to 
appear  as  witnesses  against  the  persons 
who  met  there.  At  length  a  neighboring 
clerg}'man,  resolved  to  suborn  witnesses, 
but  in  this  ho  was  defeated.     And  he  was 


a  clergyman  who  had  professed  great 
friendship  for  Mr.  Stennett.  Mr.  Stennett 
knowing  that  no  proof  of  those  charges  by 
those  witnesses,  could  be  made  justly,  he 
resolved  to  traverse  it.  Various  circuin- 
stances  occurred  that  were  all  in  bis 
favor ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Stennett  came  to 
Newburg,  neither  prosecutor  nor  witness 
appearing  against  him,  he  was  dischai^. 
Afier  this  he  was  confined  a  long  time  in 
prison. 

Many  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  min- 
isters were  taken  from  their  families  and 
congregations,  and  were  cast  into  prison. 
Among  the  number  was  Rev.  Joseph 
Davis,  who  was  a  long  time  prisoner  in 
Oxon  Castle.  Francis  Bamiield  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  time. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a 
number  of  years  a  minister  of  the  cstab* 
lished  church.  In  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars  he  was  against  the  Parliament,  and 
opposed  to  the  Protector's  usurpation ;  he 
suffered  much  on  that  account.  At  what 
time  he  became  a  Ikiptist  is  not  known, 
but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles,  he  was 
treated  with  unrelenting  severity.  In  one 
prison  he  was  confined  eight  years.  After 
that  he  was  released,  went  to  London,. and 
gathered  a  church  that  still  exists  as  a 
Seventh  Day  Ikiptist  Church ;  aflcr  that 
he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  there  died 
in  1063. 

Robert  Spaulder  and  John  Mauldlo, 
were  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  and  much 
persecuted ;  and  Spaulder  was  even  taken 
out  of  his  grave  by  his  persecutors. 
(Bene's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  417.)  But  the 
most  barbarous  and  cruel  acts  of  persecu- 
tion were  practiced  upon  John  James,  the 
minister  of  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church 
in  London ;  he  was  put  to  death  in  a  most 
cruel  manner  in  1661.  To  take  away  his 
life  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  enemies, 
but  afler  being  hung  at  Tyburn,  he  was 
drawn  and  quartered,  his  quarters  were 
carried  back  to  Newgate  on  the  sledge 
that  carried  him  to  the  gallows ;  they  were 
afterwards  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  cityi 
and  his  head  was  placed  on  a  pole,  oppo- 
site his  meeting  house.  He  went  to  the 
gallows  as  an  innocent  man,  and  died  in 
a  joyful  manner.  This  is  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  prosperity,  trials,  and  suflerings 
of  the  early  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  Eng- 
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land.  Some  left  the  country,  others  still 
adhered  to  their  peculiar  views ;  even  to 
the  present  day  there  are  a  fbw  small 
churches  in  England.  There  are  two  in 
London,  one  at  Shoreditch,  one  at  Mill 
Yard,  hut  their  numbers  must  be  small ; 
and  there  are  some  scattering  individuals 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  some  in 
Scotland. 

In  1665,   Mr.    Stephen   Mumford,   a 
Seventh  Day  Baptist,  came  from  England 
to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  soon  Mr. 
Samuel  Hubbard,  a  Baptist,  embraced  his 
views ;  there  were  others  who  soon  em- 
braced the  same  sentiments,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  travel   together   in   the  same 
church,  imtil  1671.     Mr.  Hubbard   has 
left  a  manuscript  journal,  in  which  he 
gjves    an    account  of   their  separation. 
Soon  after  this  ^alluding  to  their  embrac- 
ing the  Sabbath,)  many  hard  things  were 
said  to  the  Sabbath-keepers  by  their  breth- 
ren, that  they  had  gone  from  Chnst  to 
Moses;  that  the  gentiles  lied  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ten  commandments.     And  in 
1691,  they  came  to  an  open  separation, 
when  these  brethren  and  sisters  entered 
into  church-fellowship  together,  and  be- 
came the  first  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church, 
in  America.     This  little  church  being  thus 
ooDstituted,  William  Hiscox  became  their 
first  pastor ;  but  a  hostile  spirit  was  soon 
raised  against  this  little  band,  and  laws 
were  enacted  severe  and  criminal  in  their 
nature.     John  Rogers,  a  member  of  this 
church,  was  sentenced  to  sit  a  certain  time 
upon  a  gallows  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
to  which  he  submitted. 

There  were  many  other  severities  prac- 
tised upon  the  Sabbath-keepers  in  New 
England,  while  the  Baptists  were  perse- 
cuted for  their  baptism.  The  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  met  with  opposition  from  all, 
and  as  far  as  the  civil  laws  would  permit, 
they  suffered  the  dire  effects  arising  from 
this  state  of  things. 

From  these  and  other  causes  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  has 
been  very  much  impeded.  Their  history 
details  no  remarkable  revolution  in  their 
favor.  Worldly  honors,  interest,  influence 
and  convenience  are  against  them,  and 
have  always  been  opposed  to  their  perse- 
verance in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  members  composing  the  church  at 


Newport  have  felt  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending them  in  a  city,  and  for  years  they 
have  been  on  the  decline;  since  many 
have  removed  to  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  some  made  their  way  into  the 
far  West,  where  they  have  been  the  means 
of  establishing  churches,  some  of  which 
are  large  and  flourishing.  But  this  event 
has  not  terminated  in  extinguishing  the 
little  light;  although  the  mother  church 
has  become  very  weak  and  almost  extinct. 
This  church  has  had  a  succession  of 
worthy  ministers,  the  most  of  them  were 
born,  ordained,  and  preached,  and  died, 
members  of  that  church. 

The  church  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  was 
established  by  brethren  from  Newport,  in 
1708.  For  a  number  of  years  this  church 
numbered  nine  hundred  members,  but 
several  churches  have  since  been  consti- 
tuted in  the  vicinity,  by  members  from 
this  church.  They  still  number  over  five 
hundred  members,  having  two  ordained 
ministers,  and  an  elegant  meeting-house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paucatuck  river. 

From  this  church  there  have  been  sent 
out  many  ministers,  who  have  been  last- 
ing blessings  to  the  cause  of  truth.  There 
are  now  in  Rhode  Island  seven  churches, 
six  ordained  ministers,  and  not  far  from 
one  thousand  communicants;  and  from 
these  churches  the  tide  of  emigration  has 
taken  hundreds  into  the  western  country. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  there  are 
but  two  small  churches,  which  probably 
number  one  hundred  communicants,  and 
but  one  ordained  minister. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  New  Jer- 
sey arose  from  different  circumstances. 
One  Edmund  Dunham,  a  First  Day  Bap- 
tist member,  became  convinced  that  he 
and  his  brethren  were  in  an  error  as  it 
regarded  the  Sabbath  of  the  Liord.  He 
presented  his  views  to  his  brethren,  and 
about  twenty  of  his  brethren  and  sisters 
came  out  with  him  in  sentiment.  They 
separated  from  the  First  Day  church,  and 
entered  into  covenant  together,  to  walk 
together  as  a  gospel  church,  in  1705,  and 
sent  Edmund  Dunham  to  Rhode  Island  to 
receive  ordination,  and  he  was  chosen  their 
pastor. 

They  are  located  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Piscataway  township,  thirty  miles 
from  New  York  city,  and  six  miles  from 
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New  Brunswick.  As  a  church,  they  have 
been  called  in  years  past  to  pass  through 
many  severe  trials,  but  God  sustained 
them ;  yet  for  a  few  years  past  their  his- 
tory has  been  more  favorable.  They  have 
now  a  neat  and  elegant  house  of  worship, 
and  a  parsonage  farm  on  which  their 
pastor  lives.  At  present  they  number  170 
communicants. 

The  church  at  Plainfield,  was  formed 
of  members  from  this  church,  in  1838. 
They  have  a  beautiful  house  of  worship 
in  the  village  of  Plainfield;  numbering 
about  70  communicants, — at  present  with- 
out a  pastor. 

A  few  families  removed  from  Piscata- 
way  to  Cumberland  county,  forty  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  at  an  early  day,  and 
a  few  families  of  Welsh  extraction  settled 
there  from  the  State  of  Delaware.  They 
were  constituted  into  a  church,  in  1737. 
Jonathan  Davis  was  their  first  pastor. 
They  are  situated  in  a  pleasant  country, 
at  the  village  of  Shiloh,  where  they  have 
an  ancient  brick  meeting-house,  adjoining 
to  which  is  their  graveyard,  where  a  num- 
ber of  generations  have  been  deposited  to 
wait  until  the  resurrection  mom.  Among 
this  multitude  is  a  number  of  worthy 
ministers,  who  have  finished  their  work 
and  have  gone  to  rest,  and  the  place 
where  they  lie  is  marked  to  the  stranger 
by  the  large  marble  monument,  on  which 
we  read  a  brief  history  of  their  lives. 
The  church  now  numbers  226  communi- 
cants. 

The  church  in  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey,  was  formed  by  members  from  the 
church  at  Shiloh,  in  1811.  Jacob  Ayars, 
since  deceased,  was  their  pastor.  They 
are  well  situated,  but  a  few  miles  from 
Shiloh.  They  have  a  comfortable  house 
of  worship,  and  mimber  near  100  com- 
municants. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there  are 
four  churches,  four  ordained  ministers,  and 
about  560  communicants. 

There  are  a  number  of  families  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists ;  they  have  not  been  constituted  into 
a  church,  but  they  hold  meetings  Sabbath 
days  at  their  own  houses.  The  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
first  moved  from  Rhode  Island,  and  set- 
tled in  different  parts,  so  that  at  the  pre- 


sent they  are  more  nvmnerous  than  in  any 
other  State.  There  is  in  this  State  as 
follows : 

In  Rensselaer  County,  two  churches- 
Berlin,  223  communicants ;  Petersburg}), 
142  communicants. 

Madison  County  —  Brookfield,  three 
churches;  first,  309  communicants;  se- 
cond, 143  communicants ;  third,  136  com- 
municants ;  De  Ruyter,  1 45  communicantB. 

Chenango  County — ^Preston,  72  com- 
municants ;  Otselic,  36  communicants. 

Otsego  County — ^Lincklean,  122  com- 
municants. 

Jefierson  County — ^Adams,  218  com- 
municants ;  Houndsfield,  44  communi- 
cants. 

Lewis  County — ^Watson,  45  communi- 
cants. 

Oneida  County — ^Verona,  two  churches; 
first,  113  communicants ;  second,  20  com- 
municants. 

Cortland  County — ^Truxton,  78  com- 
municants; Scott,  181  communicants. 

Erie  County — Clarence,  157  communi- 
cants. 

Cattaraugus  County — Persia,  86  com- 
municants. 

Alleghany  County — ^Alfred,  2  churches; 
first,  448  communicants;  second,  165 
communicants;  Amity,  32  communicants; 
Scio,  35  communicants;  Indcpendencfi 
100  communicants ;  Friendship,  133  com- 
municants; Bolivar,  58  communicants; 
Grenesee,  three  churches;  first,  159  com- 
municants ;  second,  47  communicants; 
third,  54  communicants. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  are  twenty- 
seven  churches,  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  communicants,  nine- 
teen ordained  ministers,  and  a  number  of 
licentiates. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country 
there  were  five  churches  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  but  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  members  in  them  all, 
but  they  have  been  long  since  extinct.  In 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  ranall 
church,  not  exceeding  20  communicants.  I 
In  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  fl 
a  church  numbering  41  communicants, 
but  no  minister.  And  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  church  number- 
ing 75  communicants.  They  have  a 
meeting-house  and  pastor. 
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In    PenDsylvania,    there     are     three 
churches,  136  communicants,  and  but  one 
ordamed  minister. 
The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  the  State 
Virginia,  emigrated   first  from  New 
Jersey,  and  constituted  a  church  in  Har- 
rison County,  at  New  Salem,  1745 ;  they 
now  number    58    communicants.     Lost 
Creek,  61  communicants;   South  Forks 
Hughes  River,  V^^ood  County,  20  com- 
municants;  North  Forks  Hughes  River, 
15  communicants.    In  Virginia  there  are 
four  churches,   two  ordained  ministers, 
and  154  communicants. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  Ohio, 
emigrated  from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey, 
and  settled  in  Clark  County,  Pike,  and 
constituted  a  chureh,  in  1824  ;  they  num- 
ber 30  commum'cants ;  Port  Jefferson,  46 
communicants ;  Sciota,  20  communicants  ; 
Jackson,  38  communicants ;  Stokes,  — 
communicants.  There  arc  in  OhiO|  five 
churches,  three  ordained  ministers,  pro- 
bably 200  communicants,  as  there  is  a 
number  of  settlements  where  churches 
will  soon  be  formed. 

There  are  numerous  settlements  of 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  in  Illinois,  although 
there  is  but  one  small  church ;  therc  is 
also  a  small  church  in  Iowa  Territory. 
There  is  a  number  of  settlements  in 
Michigan,  but  no  church.  In  Wisconsin 
Territory,  there  is  a  church  numbering 
near  100  communicants,  and  two  minis- 
j'ters.  Besides  thase,  there  are  scattered 
I  families  in  every  State,  and  in  almost  all 
I  our  cities. 

I     There  are  in  the  United  States  about 
'  fi/ly  churches,  forty  ordained  ministers, 


and  about  six  tl\pusand  communicants. 
They  are  divided  into  four  associations. 
The  Eastern  Association  includes  the 
churches  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey.  The  Central  Associa- 
tioo  includes  the  churches  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  east  of  the  small  lakes.  The 
Western  Association  includes  the  churches 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Southwestern,  the 
churches  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  all  west 
thereof.  They  have  an  annual  conference 
that  meets  yearly.  This  conference  is 
oomposod  of  delegates  from  the  associa- 
tions and  churches,  as  some  churches  do 
not  unite  with  the  associations.     As  they 


I  are  strictly  congregational  in  their  disci- 
pline, and  every  church  is  an  independent 
body  to  transact  its  own  business :  all  the 
business  done  at  these  meetings  is  to  ex- 
amine different  subjects,  and  impart  in- 
struction to  the  churches  by  way  of  ad- 
vice, there  being  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  independence  of  the  churches.  Every 
church  holds  its  meetings  of  business, 
where  all  business  is  done  by  a  vote  from 
the  body,  all  being  equal  in  power,  and 
no  one  having  any  more  authority  than 
another. 

The  officers  of  the  churches  are  pastors 
and  deacons.  The  business  of  the  pastor 
is  to  instruct  the  people  of  his  charge,  and 
officiate  faithfully  in  his  station  as  a  coun- 
sellor ;  and  he  should  consider  it  his  great 
business  to  preach  the  Word,  to  reprove 
the  disobedient,  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 
and  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  with  the 
bread  of  life,  and  to  administer  to  them 
the  ordinances  of  God's  house,  Tbaptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper ;)  and  it  is  consi- 
dered the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  "to 
tlie  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,'** 

The  deacons  arc  chosen  for  life ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  assist  the  pastor  in  his  labors, 
to  see  that  his  wants  are  supplied,  and  that 
all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church  are 
kept  in  proper  order,  as  it  relates  to  disci- 
pline and  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  poor  be  not  neglected. 
And,  in  a  word,  they  are  considered  the 
leaders  of  the  church,  and  ought  always 
to  be  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Every  church  has  a  clerk,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  a  faithful  record,  in  a  book, 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  with 
a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members, 
the  time  of  their  baptism,  &c. 

They  have  a  weekly  paper  published  in 
the  city  of  New  York,which  is  patronized 
by  the  denomination.  It  has  at  present 
about  twelve  hundred  subscribers,  at  two 
dollars  per  year,  in  advance.  Elder 
George  B.  Utter  is  editor  and  proprietor. 

They  have  a  Literary  Institution, 
founded  in  1837,  at  De  Ruyter,  held  by 
stockholders.  The  cost  was  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  laboring 
under  some  difficulties,  and  therefore  hns 
not  come  up  to  the  first  expectations ;  but 
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a  number  of  young  men  are  now  pursuing 
their  studies  there,  who  promise  much 
usefulness  to  the  world.  They  have  two 
professors  and  some  primary  teachers,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  institution  arc  more 
encouraging. 

They  have  an  Academy  at  Alfred,  Al- 
legany County,  New  York,  which  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition,  and  has  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  students.  William 
Winyon,  from  Union  College,  is  principal, 
and  Miss  Caroline  Mason  preceptress. 
This  is  a  chartered  institution,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State. 

For  some  years  they  have  had  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  holds  its  meetings 
annually,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Grcneral  Conference.  Its  object  is  to 
help  feeble  churches,  and  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  scattered  families  in  different 
parts,  where  they  are  not  privileged  with 
the  means  of  grace  in  a  church  capacity, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  others  as  op- 
portunity may  present.  Within  the  last 
twelve  months  a  foreign  mission  has  been 
established.  Elders  Solomon  Carpenter 
and  Nathan  Wardner,  together  with  thtir 
wives,  were  set  apart,  and  sailed  late  last 
fall  for  the  field  of  their  labors,  China. 
News  has  just  been  received  of  their  safe 
arrival  out ;  but  their  precise  location  has 
not  yet  been  decided  on. 

They  likewise  have  a  Hebrew  Mission- 
ary Society,  whose  object  is  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  had  a  missionary  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  some 
tracts  were  published,  addressed  to  that 
people ;  but  no  visible  effects  have  been 
produced.  At  present  the  society  is  doing 
nothing. 

They  have  a  Tract  Society  that  is  at 
present  in  operation,  and  has  been  doing 
something  in  publishing  tracts  on  different 
subjects,  especially  upon  our  particular 
views. 

As  a  denomination  they  wish  to  be  en- 
caged, as  far  as  they  possess  the  means, 
in  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of 
the  day,  and  in  these  they  have  been  found 
actiye. 

CONrESSION  OF  FAITH. 
The  fallowing  was  adopted  as  the  gene- 


ral views  of  the  denoinination,  by  a  vote 
of  the  General  Conierenoe,  at  its  meeting 
in  1833. 

I.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God; 
"For  there  is  one  God,**  1  Tim.  iL  5; 
and  that  there  is  no  other  God,  1  Cor.  viil 
4,  6.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  Acts  viii.  37 ;  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  of 

!  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son.  "  If  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,^  Rom.  viii.  9. 
"  God  hath  sent  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,"  Gal.  iv.  6.  "  Christ  in  you 
the  hope  of  glory,"  Col.  i.  27.  "God 
dwelleth  in  us,"  1  John  iv.  6.  From  these 
texts,  and  many  more  of  like  import,  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  union  existing  be- 
tween the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  that  they  are  equally 
divine,  and  equally  entitled  to  our  adora^ 
tion. 

II.  We  believe  that  man  was  made  up- 
right and  good,  and  had  ability  to  have 
remained  so,  but  that  through  temptation 
he  was  induced  to  violate  the  law  of  God, 
and  thus  fell  from  his  uprightness,  and 
came  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  be- 
came a  subject  of  death ;  and  that  all  oC 
his  posterity  have  inherited  from  him  de- 

I  pravity  and  death.    "  God  made  man  up— 
■  right,"  Eccl.  vii.  29.    "  God  created  mac» 
I  in  his  own  image,"  (rcn.  i.  27.  **  Because 
I  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy 
j  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which 
I  I  commanded  thee  saying.  Thou  shah  not 
I  eat  of  it,  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy 
sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  Gen.  iii.  17- 
19.   "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  hath 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  (or  that 
all   have   sinned."   Rom.  v.  12.     "The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God."   Rom. 
viii.  7.     "  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  might  have  life."    1  John  v.  40. 
"The  unrighteous  shall   not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  1  Cor.  vi.  9.    "They 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge.'' Rom.  i.  28.   "  There  is  none  thnl 
doeth   good,  no,  not  one."   Ps.  xiv.  8, 
"And  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath."  Ephes.  ii.  3. 

III.  We  believe  that  God  so  loved  the 
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world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  John  iii. 
16.  That  he  took  on  him  our  nature,  and 
was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  he 
o^red  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  that  he 
suflered  death  upon  the  cross ;  was  buried, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  days  and 
three  nights,  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  that 
he  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  Grod,  and 
is  the  mediator  between  Grod  and  man ; 
from  whence  he  will  come  to  judge,  and 
reward  all  men  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  their  bodies.  "  He  took  on  him 
the  seed  of  Abraham,"  Heb.  ii.  16 ;  and 
**  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  become  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
Phil.  iL  8.  «*  But  now,  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  Heb.  ix.  26. 
*'  The  Son  of  Man  ^all  be  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
Matt.  xii.  40.  <*  He  is  risen  as  he  said." 
Matt,  xxviii.  6.  "  So  then  after  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  sat."  Mark  xvi.  19. 
"  For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ."  Rom.  xvi.  19.  "  He 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Acts 
xvii.  31. 

IV.  We  believe  that  by  the  humiliation 
and  sufferings  of  Christ  he  made  an  atone- 
ment, and  became  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world ;  but  that  the 
nature  or  character  of  this  atonement  is 
such  as  not  to  admit  of  justification  with- 
out faith,  or  salvation  without  holiness. 
**  The  Lord  hath  lai'i  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all."  Isalan  liii.  6.  "  And  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  1  John  ii.  2.  "  But  we  see  Jesus, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  for  the  sufTcriog  of  death  crowned 
with  glory  and  honor,  that  he  by  the 
grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every 
man."  Heb.  ii.  9.  "  Who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saveJ,  and  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  «  There- 
fore,   being  justified  by  faith,  we   have 


peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Rom.  v.  1.  "  Without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God."  Heb.  xi.  6. 
"  Follow  peace  with  all  men  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
Heb.  xii.  14. 

V.  We  believe  that  regeneration  is 
essential  to  salvation,  that  it  consists  in  a 
renovation  of  the  heart,  hatred  to  sin,  and 
love  to  God ;  and  that  it  produces  refor- 
mation of  life  in  whatever  is  known  to  be 
sinful;  and  a  willing  conformity  to  the 
authority  and  precepts  of  Christ.  John 
iii.  3 :  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Ephes.  ii.  10 ;  James 
ii.  17  ;  1  John  v.  2. 

VL  As  to  good  works,  we  believe  that 
they  are  not  the  ground  of  the  believer's 
hope,  but  that  they  are  fruits  essential  to 
a  justified  state,  and  necessary  as  evidence 
of  a  new  birth.  John  xiv.  23. 

VIL  We  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  bodies,  both  of 
the  just  and  of  the  unjust.  John  xxviii.  29. 

VIIL  We  believe  there  will  be  a  day  of 
judgment  for  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  judge 
and  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rev.  xxii.  12. 

IX.  We  believe  that  the  righteous  will 
be  admitted  into  life  eternal,  and  that  the 
wicked  shall  receive  eternal  damnation. 
Matt.  XXV.  46. 

X.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  they  con- 
tain the  whole  of  God's  revealed  will,  and 
are  the  only  infallible  rule  to  faith  and 
duty.  Isaiah  viii.  20. 

XI.  We  believe  that  the  moral  law, 
written  upon  tables  of  stone,  and  recorded 
in  Exodus  xx.,  to  be  morally  and  reli- 
giously binding  upon  the  church.  Matt. 
V.  17. 

XII.  We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  and  especially  the  church  of  God, 
to  observe  religiously  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week,  as  commanded  in  the  fourth 
precept  of  the  decalogue.  Exodus  xx.  10. 
Mark  ii.  27,  28 ;  Luke  xxiii.  6,  7. 

XIII.  We  believe  that  a  gospel  church 
is  composed  of  such  persons,  and  such 
only,  as  have  given  satisfactory  evidonce 
of  regeneration,  and  have  submitted  to 
gospel  baptism.     Acts  ii.  41. 

XIV.  We  believe   that  Christian  bap- 
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tism  is  the  immersion  in  water,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  of  a 
believer  in  Christ,  upon  a  profession  of 
the  gospel  faith ;  and  that  no  other  water 
baptism  is  valid.  Col.  ii.  12 ;  Rom.  vi.  4 ; 
Ephes.  iv.  5. 

XV.  Concerning  imposition  of  hands, 
we  believe  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  prunitive  church,  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  newly  baptized  believers ;  and  it 
should  be  perpetuated  in  the  church.  We 
therefore  practise  it.  Acts  viii.  17  ;  Heb. 
vi.  2. 

XVI.  We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
members  of  the  church,  to  commemorate 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  often  as  the  church 
shall  deem  it  expedient  and  the  circum- 
stances admit.  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  26. 

XVII.  As  we  deem  it  unscriptural  to 
admit  to  the  membership  of  the  church 
any  person  who  docs  not  yield  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the 

/  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  or  who  would 
be  a  subject  of  church  censure,  were  he  a 
member  of  the  church :  so  we  deem  it 
equally  unscriptural  and  improper,  to  re- 
ceive such  at  the  Lord's  table,  or  to  par- 
take with  them  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  1 
Cor.  V.  11;  2  Thess.  iii.  6. 

THEIR  VIEWS  OF  BAPTISM. 

As  a  denomination  they  practise  what 
is  termed  close  communion.  Their  rea- 
sons for  this  are  the  following : 

They  consider  that  the  Podobaptiat 
brethren  have  perverlrd  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  by  abandoning  the  original  insti- 
tution, which  was  dipping  or  immersion, 
and  using  that  of  sprinkling  or  pouring. 

They  do  not  charge  them  with  a  wilful 
violation  of  the  divine  rule,  but  with  the 
matter  of  fact ;  while  they  extend  to  them 
charity,  and  believe  them  to  be  sincere. 

On  one  term  only  does  this  great  ques- 
tion rest ;  and  that  is,  What  is  the  original 
import  of  the  Greek  word  "  Ba2)tizc  ?" 
Baptists  have  and  still  contend,  that  the 
word  originally  implied  immersion.  Pe- 
dobaptists  have  contended  that  it  implied 
merely  a  religious  rit(»,  and  meaning  many 
other  things,  such  as  spri?ikii/igy  pourings 
'washing,  ^. 


To  these  speculations  they  have  only 
to  apply  their  own  antidote.  The  word 
baptize  is  Greek,  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage means  just  nothing  at  all,  unless 
they  are  allowed  to  translate  it.  And 
whom  shall  they  call  upon  to  do  it  ?  They 
will  not  take  the  the  translation  of  Bap* 
tistSy  for  that  may  beget  partiality ;  but 
they  chose  to  take  the  evidence  of  men 
who  spoke  out  before  the  art  of  prevari- 
cation was  so  extensively  known  among 
Protestants.  For  when  they  present  Pedo- 
baptist  authors,  who  show  tlie  greatest 
marks  of  candor,  they  cannot  be  objected 
to.  In  view  of  these  remarks,  in  oonnco- 
tion  with  the  following  quotations,  they 
are  willing  at  all  times  to  submit  them  to 
a  thinking  community,  as  being  the  doc^ 
trme  that  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
And  to  strengthen  their  faith,  they  have 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
in  their  favor. 

Luther. — ^**The  flirm  baptize  is  a 
Greek  word  ;  it  may  be  rendered  immer- 
sion, as  when  we  plunge  something  in 
water,  that  it  may  be  entirely  covered  | 
with  water.  And  though  that  custom  is 
now  abolished  among  the  generality,  (for 
even  children  are  not  entirely  inmiersed, 
but  only  have  a  little  water  poured  on 
them,)  nevertheless  they  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely immersed,  and  immediately  drawn 
outyfar  tJie  etymology  qftJie  word  evidently^ 
requires  it,^^ 

Calvin. — "  The  word  baptize,  signifieaB 
to  immerse.  The  right  of  immersion  wasE 
observed  by  the  ancient  church.  From* 
these  quotations,  and  from  John  iii.  23,  IM 
may  be  inferred  that  baptism  was  admin- 
istered by  John,  and  Christ,  by  plunging 
the  whole  body  under  water.  Here  wc^ 
perceive  how  baptism  was  administered" 
among  the  ancients,  for  they  immersed 
the  whole  body  under  water ;  now  it  is  a  i 
prevailing  practice,  for  a  minister  only  to 
sprinkle  the  body  or  the  head." 

Grotius. — "  That  baptism  used  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  pour- 
ing or  sprinkling,  appears  both  from  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  and  the 
places  chosen  for  the  administration  of  the 
rite,  John  iii.  23 ;  Acts  viii.  28  ;  and  also 
from  the  many  allusions  of  the  Apostles, 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  spriniding." 
Rom.  vi.  34 ;  Col.  ii.  12. 
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JoHir  Wbsuit. — ^  Mary  Welsh,  aged 
eleven  days,  was  baptized  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  first  church,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  immersion. 
The  child  was  ill  then,  but  recovered 
from  that  hour.** 

Buried  with  Aim,  <<  alluding  to  the 
ancient  mode  or  manner  of  baptizing  by 
immersion.'' 

To  these  testimonies,  and  scores  that 
might  be  produced,  of  like  import,  they 
think  that  people  of  candor  ought  to  give 
heed ;  and  if  they  have  given  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  word,  it  is  of  itself 
evident,  that  those  that  sprinkle  or  pour 
do  not  baptize.  These  are  their  views, 
and  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
they  cannot  extend  to  others  the  commu- 
nion, until  they  have  complied  with  the 
gospel  rule. 

And  they  consider  it  to  be  perverted, 
ID  applying  it  to  infants  and  impenitent 
individuals  without  profession  of  faith. 
No  institution  has  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'' 
for  applying  it  to  infants,  or  the  impeni- 
tent. A  few  testimonies  from  Pedobaptist 
authors  may  be  introduced  on  this  point. 

Bishop  Burnbt. — '*  There  is  no  ex- 
press  precept  or  rule  given  in  the  New 
Testament  for  baptizing  infants." 

LiTTHBR. — ^  It  cannot  be  proved  by  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  that  infant  baptism  was 
instituted  by  Christ  or  his  disciples,  or  the 
early  Christians  after  the  Apostles." 

CuRCELLfus. — **  The  baptism  of  in- 
fants in  the  two  first  centuries  ofter  Christ, 
was  entirely  unknown,  but  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  was  allowed  by  some  few.  In 
the  fifth  and  following  ages  it  was  gener- 
ally received.  The  custom  of  baptizing 
infants  did  not  begin  before  the  third  age 
after  Christ  was  bom.  In  the  former  ages 
no  trace  of  it  appears,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced without  the  command  of  Christ." 

Thus  they  discover,  that  between  the 
Baptists  and  the  Pedobaptists  there  is  no 
agreement  in  their  views,  and  no  agree- 
ment with  the  inspired  word  and  Pedo- 
baptism — at  least  so  the  Baptists  think, 
and  so  they  have  a  right  to  think,  until 
they  are  better  taught ;  and  therefore,  as 
Baptists,  they  cannot  in  conscience  ex- 
tend to  them  the  communion.  And  the 
Scriptures  would  condemn  them  for  it,  if 
they  were  to  conunune  with  those  who 


practise  such  disorder,  by  departing  from 
the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  and  disobey- 
ing their  epistles.  Eph.  xxxvi.  14.  And 
the  controversy  existing  between  the  Bap- 
tists and  Pedobaptists,  ought  to  be  settled 
and  put  for  ever  to  rest.  This  the  Bap- 
tists cannot  do,  they  cannot  go  to  them, 
but  the  others  can  come  to  the  Baptist 
standard,  without  any  violation  of  con- 
science or  faith.  And  may  the  time  has- 
ten its  onward  flight,  when  in  the  church 
there  will  be  but  <*  one  Lord,  one  JaUk^ 
one  baptism,^'* 

While  this  arm  of  Popery  is  attached 
to  the  Protestant  church,  they  cannot  with 
any  expectation  of  success,  contend  with 
Catholicism,  even  in  our  own  country. 
With  much  propriety  they  may  say,  PAy- 
sician^  heal  thyself;  this  the  church  must 
learn,  that  the  **  Bible  alone  is  the  reli' 
gian  of  Protestants.^^ 

VIEWS  OP  THE  SABBATH. 

1.  On  this  point  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, they  differ  from  all  other  denomina- 
tions. And  this  is  the  only  essential  point 
of  difference  between  them  and  the  large 
and  respectable  denomination,  the  Asso- 
ciate Baptists.  By  their  belief  and  prac- 
tice, as  it  respects  the  Sabbath,  they  are 
accounted  singular ;  but  they  would  wish 
at  all  times  to  have  the  privilege  of  ren- 
dering their  reasons  for  doing  thus,  espe- 
cially as  by  this  they  are  known  as  close 
communicants.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
here,  to  attempt  to  meet  all  the  objections 
that  are  presented  against  their  views,  by 
men  who  have  become  wise  above  what  is 
written.  But  it  is  intended  merely  to  pre- 
sent their  views  and  reasons  for  thus  be- 
lieving. 

They  beli(»ve  that  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted' by  God,  and  given  to  our  first 
parents  while  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  for 
in  this  institution  was  their  happiness  in- 
timately concerned.  As  an  evidence  they 
refer  to  the  ancients,  and  their  customs. 
They  had  their  days  of  observance.  Noah 
observed  the  period  of  seven  days  in  send- 
ing out  the  dove  from  the  ark,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  othe^  number.  The  term 
week  is  used  in  the  contract  k-tweon  Ja- 
cob and  Laban.  Balaam  had  seven  altars, 
and  offered  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams 
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upon  them ;  likewise  Job  and  his  friends 
observed  the  term  of  seven  days.  All 
which  (and  others)  go  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  Sab- 
bath, and  were  not  lefl  destitute  of  this 
exalted  favor,  as  some  suppose,  until  the 
days  of  Moses.  From  Exodus,  xvi.,  we 
have  a  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Is- 
raelites were  not  strangers  to  the  Sobbath, 
long  before  they  came  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  the  Law  was  given.  For  some  of 
the  people  are  voluntarily  making  prepa- 
rations and  provisions  for  the  Sabbath, 
while  others  are  reprimanded  for  neglect- 
ing it.  And  the  very  language  shows  that 
the  Sabbath  was  not  a  new  institution  to 
them.  "  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my 
commandments  and  by-laws  ?"  The  very 
language  of  the  fourth  commandment  it- 
self implies  that  they  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  it:  '*  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy."  This  injunc- 
tion is  not  attached  to  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  commandments,  which  evidently  shows 
that  they  had  not  only  been  acquainted 
with  it  before,  but  that  it  was  not  of  the 
least  importance,  as  some  vainly  suppose. 
And  its  being  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  shows  to 
their  satisfaction,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  were  not  without  a  Sabbath  two 
thousand  and  five  hundred  years.  For 
the  blessing  and  the  sanctifying  of  the 
Sabbath  is  mentioned  in 'connection  with 
the  first  seventh  day  in  the  order  of  time. 
And  the  reasons  rendered  are,  that  on  it 
God  rested  from  all  his  works.  And  the 
blessing  and  sanctifying  the  day  were 
subsequent  acts,  which  are  given  as  a 
cause  for  its  being  set  npart  from  other 
days  as  a  Sabbath  of  holy  rest  unto  the 
Lord. 

And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  cause  existed  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred  years  before  the  effect.  Jesus 
Christ  says,  Mark  ii.  27,  "  That  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  siibbath."  Is  it  a  good  thing  ?  were 
there  nny  men  of  piety  before  Moses? 
And  in  the  34th  Psalm  we  loam  that  "  He 
will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  those 
who  walk  uprightly,"  The  onrly  history 
being  so  silent  about  the  snbbath,  is  no 
evidence  of  its  non-existence,  for  all  the 
history  of  that  age  is  given  in  forty  short 


chapters.  *'  We  find,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  knowledge  of  weeks  of  seven 
days  among  all  nations.  Israelites, 
E^ptians,  Indians,  Arabians,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  have  in 
all  ages  made  use  of  weeks  of  seven  days.** 
<*  And  we  find,  too,  that  the  very  day  that 
Grod  had  sanctified  as  a  sabbath,  was  xe^ 
garded  still  as  holy  time,  although  they 
had  forsaken  the  true  worship  of  God." 
Among  those  authors  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  Homer,  Hesiod,  Callimachus,  Tibul- 
lus,  Philo,  Eusebius,  Clemens  Alezandrius, 
Josephus.  It  has  been,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  sabbath  was  made  for 
the  Jews  only,  hence  it  is  called  by  them 
a  Jewish  sabbath;  to  this  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  object ;  although  it  is  said, 
in  Exodus,  xxxL  14,  to  be  a  sign  between 
that  people  and  God,  but  not  between 
them  and  the  Gentiles ;  but  it  has  been 
and  will  be  a  sign  between  them  and  God 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  ought  to  put  this  qucstron  for 
ever  to  rest.  Mark  ii.  27,  "  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man."  It  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  God  has  in- 
stituted the  sabbath,  and  required  that  it 
should  be  remembered  and  kept  holy, 
especially  when  it  is  found  among  God's 
holy  precepts,  written  with  his  own  finger 
upon  tables  of  stone,  and  we  should  not 
try  to  do  away  its  force  by  our  own  tra- 
ditions. 

No  reason  ever  has  been  given  by  any 
person  why  the  law  of  the  sabbath  was 
inserted  among  those  precepts  which  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  moral,  unless  it 
partakes  of  the  same  nature.  As  God  is 
the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  os  well  as'  of  the 
Jews,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  love  him  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  they  are  a  transfer  of 
God's  perf(?ction ;  and  the  revelation  of 
his  will,  as  given  upon  Sinai,  was  and  is 
the  only  moral  rule  that  was  ever  given. 
So  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  come  under 
it,  as  far  as  they  receive  a  knowledge 
thereof,  Isaiah  Ivi.  6,  7.  They  come 
therefore  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  the  sabbath  was  enjoined  upon  all 
mankind,  ns  presented  to  us  in  the  fourth 
commandment, 

2.  Thoy  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
sabbath  was  changed  by  divine  appoint- 
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ment,  or  that  it  ever  will  be.  If  it  was 
not  a  good  sabbath  why  should  it  ever 
have  been  appointed  7  and  if  good,  why 
should  it  be  altered  ?  But  if  we  can  find 
a  divine  warrant  for  a  change,  we  are 
ready  to  confess  our  wrongs  and  fi)rsake 
them.  St.  Paul,  in  Heb.  iv.  9,  says  that 
it  is  a  type  of  the  rest  that  remains  for  the 
people  of  God ;  this  refers  to  the  rest  that 
remains  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  and 
types  are  always  continued  until  the  anti- 
type comes  to  which  they  allude. 

The  sabbath  law  still  remains  in  full 
force,  and  will  until  the  end  of  time,  unless 
God  repeals  it ;  and  if  so,  the  Scriptures 
will  be  as  plain  as  when  it  was  enjoined. 
It  is  a  moral  institution,  (the  reasons  we 
have  already  assigned,)  and  of  perpetual 
obligation,  Psalm  cxi.  7,  6,  '*  All  his  com- 
mandments are  sure,  they  stand  fast  for 
ever."    Their  perpetuity  was  typified  by 
their  being  written  upon  tables  of  stone. 
If  the  sabbath  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  nuuiy  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  its 
discontinuance  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation.   Erase  a  sabbath  from  the  church 
and  she  would  soon  go  to  ruin ;  and  it  is 
nun  to  people  to   believe  and  preach  a 
doctrine,  that  would  prove  destruction  if 
practised. 

Let  such  ministers  beware  lest  they  be 

oarabered   with   the    slothful   shepherds. 

The  perpetuity  of  this  law  is  asserted  in 

;l  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  (Matt,  v.) 

;|  and  when  he  spoke  these  words,  he  knew 

ijthat  the  ceremonial  law  would  soon  be 

destroyed  by  him,  and  nailed  to  the  cross ; 

therefore   he   must    have  alluded  to  the 

moral  law.     And  in  accordance  with  this 

he  directs  his  disciples  to  pray  "  that  their 

flij^ht  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither  on  the 

[  sabbath  day."     And  this  event  was  not 

I  to  take  place  until  about  forty  years  after 

his  crucifixion.    Paul  says,  in  Rom.  iii.  31, 

"  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 

God  forbid,  yea,  we  establish  the  law." 

Xeither  do  we  suppose  that  he  meant  to 

release  us  from  this  obligation,  when  he 

says,  (ibid.  xiv.  5,  6,)  «*  One  man  esteem- 

eth  one  day  above  another,"  &c.,  or,  in 

Colossians,  (ii.    16,  17,)  "Let  no  man, 

therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 

or  in  respect  to  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 

moon,  or  sabbath,  which  are  a  shadow  of 

things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
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The  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  the  weekly 
sabbath,  but  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
sabbath,  which  belongs  to  the  ceremonial 
dispensation. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  asked, 
What  day  of  the  week  should  we  now 
keep  holy?  They  at  once  say,  the 
seventh,  not  a  seventh,  but  the  seventh 
day  that  God  sanctified  at  Sinai,  and 
rested  on  when  he  closed  his  work  of 
creation,  which  was  observed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  the  early  Christians, 
until  the  dark  ages  of  the  church.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  any  derangement  in  the  order  of 
time,  so  as  to  afiect  the  observing  the  sab- 
bath. That  perfect  agreement  among  all 
civilized  nations,  pliaces  it  beyond  all 
doubt ;  and  the  church  has  always  been 
known  to  keep  cither  the  first  day  or  the 
seventh,  ever  since  her  establishment,  and 
she  has  never  existed  without  a  sabbath. 
And  the  Jews,  scattered  among  all  na- 
tions, have  never  lost  their  sabbath.  So 
that  when  they  shall  be  gathered  back  to 
Judah's  land,  they  will  have  the  same 
identical  sabbath,  that  God  instituted  in 
paradise,  whether  they  go  from  this,  or 
from  other  lands.  But  the  advocates  for 
a  change  of  the  sabbath  are  numerous 
and  learned.  Nevertheless,  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  cannot  embrace  their  senti- 
ments, for  every  man's  sword  is  turned 
against  his  fellow ;  among  them  there  is 
no  agreement.  They  refbr  to  prophecy, 
and  the  strongest  is  in  Psalm  cxviii.  24, 
"  This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made,  I 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  If  this 
alludes  to  any  day,  it  must  be  the  day 
that  Grod  has  blessed,  and  not  a  new  ap- 
pointment. But  we  are  satisfied  with  be- 
lieving that  this  alludes  to  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

And  Daniel  and  Isaiah,  as  well  as 
Abraham  and  others,  looked  forward  to 
that  day  with  much  interest  and  delight. 
And  they  are  bold  to  say  that  the  pro- 
phets are  entirely  silent  as  to  a  change  of 
the  sabbath.  Another  plea  is,  the  work 
of  redemption  is  greater  than  the  work  of 
creation,  wherefore  the  sabbath  should  be 
changed.  But  they  think  thoy  are  not  at 
liberty  to  limit  God,  and  say  which  of  his 
works  is  the  greatest ;  they  suppose  that 
he  can  as  easily  make  a  world  as  an  in- 
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sect,  and  redeem  man  as  easy  as  create 
him. 

But  the  advocates  for  the  change  of  the 
sabbath  must  fail  according  to  their  own 
logic ;  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  church 
generally,  though  not  universally,  that 
Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday ;  if,  then, 
any  particular  day  can  be  called  the  day 
of  redemption,  it  must  be  that  on  wliich 
he  expired  on  the  cross,  and  spilt  his 
blood ;  "for  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  con  be  ho  remission."  He  died  for 
our  redemption,  and  the  gracious  work 
was  doubtless  done  when  he  bowed  his 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost  and  said,  It  is 
finished.  But  they  do  not  admit  that  any 
personal  act  of  his, "  Who  was  made  under 
the  law,"  and  bound  to  obey  its  precepts, 
could  alter  or  change  any  of  its  require- 
ments. 

Another  and  general  plea  is,  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Tradition  says  so,  but  the  Bible 
does  not.  If  it  had  been  the  mind  of 
Christ  that  the  day  of  his  resurrection 
should  have  been  religiously  regarded :  we 
would  have  some  positive  information  as 
to  the  day  on  which  he  did  rise ;  but  not 
one  passage  is  there  to  be  found  which 
says  that  he  arose  on  the  first  day,  or 
wliich  enjoins  its  observance ;  but  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  he  did 
not  rise  on  that  day.  This  is  found  in  his 
own  predictions,  Malt.  xii.  40  :  he  declares 
that  he  would  be  "  three  days  and  tlirce 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  Com- 
pare with  Luke  xxiii.  5,  4.  If  his  predic- 
tion be  true,  he  must  have  arisen  at  the 
close  of  the  day  previous  to  his  appearing 
to  the  women,  in  the  morning.  And  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  I,  we  find  that  the  great  earth- 
quake happened  in  the  end  of  the  sabbath. 
Mary  was  present,  and  an  angel  rolled 
back  the  stone  and  sat  upon  it,  and  told 
her  that  he  was  not  here  but  was  risen, 
referring  her  to  his  own  predictions  while 
with  them. 

Another  reason  rendered  is,  that  Chri-st 
often  met  with  his  disciples  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  Supi)osing  it  was  so, 
he  met  with  them  on  other  days ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  that  they  should  be  considered 
sabbath  days.  But  prolwibly  they  had 
better  look  again  ;  people  may  have  taken 
it  for  granted  without  evidence.    The  first 


day  ailer  his  resurrection,  he  appeared 
throe  times  to  different  persons,  and  at  difl 
ferent  places.    First  to  the  women  at  the 
tomb,  next  to  tlie  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus;  he  journeyed  with  them,  and 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of" 
their  destination,  he  was  known  of  them 
by  breaking  bread  and  blessing  it.     The 
same  hour  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
found  the  eleven  gathered  tc^ther,  and 
while  they  were  telling  what  things  had 
happened,  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.    Now  in  all 
this  day's  transaction,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  scMatizingy  but  every  evidence  to 
the  reverse;  they  were  journeying,  and 
Jesus  journeyed  with  them,  and  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Emmaus  and  back,  is  about 
fifleen  miles.  And  it  seems  passing  strange 
that  he  should  not  have  told  them  that  the 
day  was  holy  to  the  Liord.     And  the  dis- 
ciples were  assembled  at  their  own  lodging 
place,  (Acts  i.  13,)  and  had  not  met  to 
celebrate  the  resurrection ;  for  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  arisen,  until  coo- 
firmed   by  the  disciples   from  Emmaus. 
And  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  that 
the  disciples  were  there  until  evening,  or 
that  they  were  there  for  worship.    And  the 
absence  of  Thomas  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  meeting  was  not  agreed  upoo 
previously.     The  next  and  only  meedog 
pretended, to  have  been  held  by  Christ  and 
his  disciples  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
is  mentioned  in  John,  xx.  26.   "  And  after 
eight  days,  &c." — But  had  this  interview 
been  on  the  following  first  day,  it  could 
not  afford  any  claim  for  religious  regard, 
for  it  is  not  noticed  as  a  meeting  designed 
for  worship.     Mark  xvi.  14,  says,  "He 
appeared  to  the  eleven  while  at  meat," 
eating  a   common  meal   at   their  home 
doubtless.    And  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  this  interview  was  not  on  the  first  day 
of  the  wci*k,  if  the  other  one  was;  for 
eight  days  had  intervened  between  them, 
where  a  week  has  but  seven  days.    They 
say  then  without  any  fc'ar  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  Christ  has  left  us  no 
example  of  his  regard  for  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  a  sabbath. 

As  to  the  regard  that  the  Apostles  and 
early  Christians  paid  to  this  day,  all  the 
Scriptures  say  about,  is  contained  in  Acts 
XX.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  7  ;  the  first  relates  to 
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I  ixMietiiig  held  in  Troas,  and  Paul 
preached  and  broke  bread  to  them.  Now 
all  this  text  proves  is,  that  Paul  held  one 
meeting  with  these  brethren  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week ;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
iDtimation  that  it  was  their  common  cus- 
tom to  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
or  that  they  should  or  did  regard  it  as  a 
.  sabbath.  But  this  meeting  was  incidental, 
!  and  held  on  account  of  the  Apostles  being 
I  about  to  leave  the  place.  It  was  an  cven- 
j  ing  meeting ;  and  by  Paul's  speaking  until 
;  midnight,  and  continuing  until  break  of 
day,  It  was  on  the  night  part  of  the  day  ; 
land  if  this  meeting  was  held  on  any  part 
I  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  was  be- 
Itween  sun  setting  and  first  day  morning, 
when  Paul  went  on  his  way  ;  and  tliis  is 
according  to  the  Scripture  mode  of  begin- 
ning the  day,  as  it  was  literally  the  first 
day  of  the  week  afler  sunset. 

The  miracle  wrought  upon  Enticus^  in 
restoring  him  to  life,  is  probably  the  only 
reason  of  this  meeting  being  mentioned, 
while  all  the  other  meetings  that  Paul  held 
while  in  Troas,  were  omitted  ;  had  this 
been  on  some   other  day  of  the  week, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  single  reli- 
gious meeting  held  by  the  disciples  on  any 
part  of  a  first  day,  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.     We  next  notice  1  Cor.  xvi. 
2,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every 
one  lay  by  him  in  store,  A:c."     This  text 
makes  no  mention  of  a  meeting  together, 
biit  to  lay  by  them  in  store ;  this  contribu- 
tion was  designed  for  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  requested  to 
havf*  it   in    readiness  whon    Paul  should 
romc   to   receive    it.     Orders   had   been 
zivpn  to  the  church  at  Galatia  concorninfir 
the  same  matter;  but  they  say  nothing 
'•on^erning  a  first  day  meeting.   But  none 
^f  these  or  other  passages  give  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  first  day  was  ever  do- 
•tisnH  by  God  to  he  a  sabbath.     Much 
liM  been  said  of  the  descent  of  the  Tloly 
Spirit  fon  the  first  day,)  on  the  day  of 
Pontecost.     This  they  consider  to  Ik;  only 
1  :>re5iimption,  there  beinirnot  the  slightest 
,  ''vidf^nf^  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  on 
.  the  fir?t  day  of  the  week,  more  than  on 
■  any  other  day.    But  by  the  church  (rener- 
a'ly,  espr»ci.'illy  by  ministers,  the  first  dny 
^^  the  wef;k   is  called   Lord's  Day,  from 
I  R*^.  i.  10  ;  still  there  is  no  evidence  that 


the  first  day  of  the  week  was  alluded  to 
in  this  expression.  If  it  can  be  applied 
to  any  day,  it  would  be  much  more  appro- 
priate to  suppose  that  it  referred  to  the 
sabbath  day ;  for  Jesus  Christ  says  that 
he  is  "  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath  day." 
But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  John 
meant  either  of  those  days ;  but  that  ho 
meant  the  same  day  styled  in  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  "  The  day  of  the  Lord." 
And  to  this  day  John  was  carried  in  the 
spirit  and  saw  all  things  as  they  will  take 
place,  1  Cor.  i.  8 ;  Phil.  i.  6.  And  that 
this  refers  to  his  second  coming,  and  not 
to  any  particular  day  of  the  week,  must 
be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.'  These  are 
some  of  their  reasons  for  yet  believing 
that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  is  yet 
the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
that  by  the  church  it  should  be  observed 
as  such. 

But  they  suppose  that  Christ  and  his 
disciples  paid  special  regard  to  the  sabbath 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  It  is  always 
called  by  them  "  the  sabbath"  in  distinc- 
tion from  any  other  day ;  if  they  had  in- 
tended a  change  this  would  have  been 
calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive.  It  was 
their  custom  to  assemble  for  worship  on 
the  sabbath,  and  not  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  for  the  next  sabbath  after  his 
crucifixion  they  rested  according  to  the 
commandment ;  and  on  the  first  day  they 
were  journeying,  and  went  into  the  coun- 
try. Acts  xiii.  Paul,  while  at  Antioch  on 
the  sabbath  day,  went  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  have  the  sketch  of  a  sermon 
he  preached  on  the  occ^ision.  And  by  the 
request  of  his  gentile  hearers  he  preached 
to  them  on  the  next  sabl)ath,  when  nearly 
the  whole  city  came  together. 

At  Philippi,  Paul  and  his  companions 
resorted  down  to  the  river  side  on  the  sab- 
Imth  day,  and  Lydia  and  her  household 
were  baptized.  Acts,  xviii.  Paul  reasoned 
in  the  syna^roiriio  every  sabbath,  and  per- 
suaded the  Jc^ws  and  the  Greeks ;  and  this 
practice  he  continued  a  year  and  six 
months.  At  Ephesus,  likewise,  Paul  went 
into  the  synagogue  and  reasoned  with  the 
Jews.  And  at  Thessalonica  there  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Paul,  as  his 
manner  was,  wmt  in  with  them,  and  thre<» 
sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of 
the  Scriptures. 
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These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  was  the  practioe  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Paulas  going  into 
the  temple  and  performing  certain  rights 
of  purification,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
slanderous  reports  about  his  practising 
contrary  to  the  law ;  and  in  Acts  xx.  17, 
he  states  that  he  had  committed  nothing 
against  the  customs  of  the  fiithers.  And 
was  it  not  contrary  to  their  custom,  to 
keep  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  seventh  ?  If  so,  then  it  is 
evident  that  Paul  kept  the  seventh  and  not 
the  first  day  .of  the  week,  for  the  Sabbath. 
The  Jews,  who  were  always  ready  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  wrong,  never  upbraided 
them  with  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath^ 
which  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
there  been  an  occasion.  The  opposition 
made  to  these  sentiments,  are  supported 
by  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  their 
opponents,  and  not  by  the  word  of  Grod. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  Christians. 

Athanasius,  a.  D.  340,  '*  We  assem- 
ble on  Saturday,  not  that  we  are  infected 
with  Judaism,  but  only  to  worship  Christ 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath." 

Socrates,  A.  D.  412,  "  Touching  the 
Communion,  there  are  sundry  observa- 
tions ;  for  almost  all  the  churches  through- 
out the  world  do  celebrate  and  receive  the 
holy  mysteries  every  Sabbath.  Yet  the 
Egyptians  adjoining  Alexandria,  together 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  of  a  tra- 
dition, do  celebrate  the  Communion  on 
Sunday,  when  the  festival  meeting  through- 
out every  week  was  come.  I  mean  the 
Saturday,  and  the  Sunday,  upon  which 
the  Christians  are  wont  to  meet  solemnly 
in  the  church,"  &c. 

EusEBiiTS,  A.  D.  325,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Sab- 
bath was  observed  no  less  than  Sun- 
day. 

C-iLviN.    The  old  Fathers  put  m  the 


place  of  the  Sabbath,  the  day  w 
Sunday. 

SozoHEN  has  delivered  down  a 
tion,  that  at  Constantinople,  and 
among  all  the  churches,  Christia 
assemble  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
first  day  of  the  week ;  but  at  Ron 
Alexandria,  not  so. — ^Magdebur.  4tl 
fol.  224. 

Phelps. — '*  Indeed  so  prevalen 
this  party  (Sabbath-keepers)  at  one 
and  so  superstitious  withaL  in  their 
vance  of  the  seventh  day,  that  to 
teract  it,  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
A.  D.  350,  passed  a  decree  saying 
not  proper  for  Christians  to  Judaiz 
to  cease  from  labor  on  the  Sabbai 
they  ought  to  work  on  this  day,  a 
especial  honor  upon  the  Lord's  dt 
refraining  from  labor,  as  Christian 
any  one  be  found  Judaizing,  let  1: 
anathematized." — Perpetuity  Sab.  ] 

Kingsbury. — ^Those  who  lived 
diatcly  afler  Christ  did"  not  misunde 
allusions  to  these  different  instit 
They  all  understood  Sabbath^  whei 
alone,  to  refer  to  the  seventh  d 
Jewish  rest,  and  never  the  first  day 
was  it  till  after  the  disputes  betwe 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  had  i 
subsided,  and  civil  rulers  (Koman 
required  the  observance  of  Lord'i 
and  forbidden  the  keeping  of  the  sc 
that  the  term  Sabbath,  was  applied 
first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  no 
A.  D.  603,  that  a  papal  decree  was 
prohibiting  the  observance  of  the 
bath, —  The  Sab.  p.  206. 

With  the  light  that  the  Bible  i 
upon  this  subject,  and  from  the  pi 
of  the  early  Christians,  they  are 
strained  to  believe  and  practise  as  th 
notwithstanding  the  great  body  ( 
Christian  world  is  arrayed  against 
but  they  are  assured  that  they  hav< 
in  their  favor,  and  that  it  is  might 
will  ere  long  prevail. 
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BY  WILLIAM  M.  FAHNESTOCK.  M.  D..  BORDENTOWN.  N.  J. 


OUT  the  year  1694,  a  controversy 
in  tlie  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
and  Holland,  in  which  vigorous  at- 
B  were  made  to  reform  some  of  the 
I  of  the  church,  and  with  the  design 
unoting  a  more  practical,  vital  reli- 
This  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  pious  Spener,  ecclesiastical  super- 
ftmt  of  the  court  of  Saxony,  was  op- 
,  Tiolently,  and  afler  having  bestowed 
them,  in  ridicule,  the  epithet  of  Pie- 
they  were  suppressed  in  their  public 
trations  and  lectures,  by  the  Consis- 
>f  Wittemberg.  Notwithstanding  they 
prohibited  from  promulgating,  pub- 
their  views  and  principles,  it  led  to 
ry  among  the  people.  This  state  of 
3  continuing,  many  learned  men  of 
ent  universities  left  Europe  and  emi- 
d  to  America,  whilst  others  remained 
jersevered  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
they  had  commenced  with  so  much 
nee.  In  the  year  1708,  Alexander 
:,  of  Schriesheim,  and  seven  others  in 
tirtzenau,  Germany,  met  together,  re- 
ly, to  examine  carefully  and  impar- 
,  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
o  ascertain  what  are  the  obligations  it 
ies  on  professing  Christians ;  deter- 
ig  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  opin- 
and  traditional  observances.  The 
t  of  fheir  inquiries  terminated  in  the 
ition  of  the  society  now  called  the 
[era,  or  First  Day  German  Baptists, 
ing  with  much  persecution  as  they 
into  some  importance,  as  all  did  who 
ndepcndence  enough  to  differ  from  the 


popular  church,  some  were  driven  into 
Holland,  some  to  Crefelt  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  the  mother  church  voluntarily 
removed  to  Serustervin,  in  Friesland ;  and 
from  thence  emigrated  to  America  in  1719, 
and  dispersed  to  different  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Germantown,  Skippack,  Oley, 
Conestoga,  and  elsewhere.  They  formed 
a  church  at  Germantown  in  1723,  under 
the  charge  of  Peter  Becker.  The  church 
grew  rapidly  in  this  country,  receiving 
members  from  the  banks  of  the  Wissahic- 
con  and  from  Lancaster  county,  and  soon 
after  a  church  was  established  at  MuehU 
bach,  (Mill  creek,)  in  that  county.  Of  this 
community  was  one  Conrad  BeisseV,  a  na- 
tive of  Germany.  He  had  been  a  Presby- 
terian, and  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
that  period.  Wholly  intent  upon  seeking 
out  the  true  obligations  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  proper  observance  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  it  imposes,  stripped  of  human 
authority,  he  conceived  that  there  was  an 
error  among  the  Dunkers,  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  day  for  the  sabbath — that  the 
seventh  day  was  the  command  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  that  day  being  established  and 
sanctified,  by  the  Great  Jehovah,  for  ever, 
and  no  change,  nor  authority  for  change 
ever  having  been  announced  to  man,  by 
any  power  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  solemn 
decree  of  the  Almighty — a  d'^cree  which 
he  declared  that  he  had  sanctified  for  ever, 
— he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  contend  for 
the  observance  of  that  day.  About  the 
year  1725,  he  published  a  tract  entering 
into  a   discussion   of   this   point,   which 
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created  some  excitement  and  disturbance 
in  the  Society  at  Mill  Creek ;  upon  which 
he  retired  from  the  settlement,  and  went 
secretly  to  a  cell  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
calico,  (in  the  same  county,)  which  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  one  Elimclich, 
a  hermit.  His  place  of  retirement  was 
unknown  for  a  long  time  to  the  people  he 
had  left,  and  when  discovered,  many  of 
the  Society  at  Mill  Creek,  who  had  become 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  proposition 
for  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  settled 
around  him  in  solitary  cottages.  They 
adopted  the  original  sabbath — the  seventh 
day — for  public  worship,  in  the  year  1726 ; 
which  has  ever  since  been  observed  by 
their  descendants,  even  unto  the  present 
day. 

in  the  year  1732,  the  solitary  life  was 
changed  into  a  conventicle  one,  and  a 
Monastic  Society  was  established  as  soon 
as  the  first  buildings  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose were  finished — May,  1733,— consti- 
tuting, with  the  buildings  subsequently 
erected  by  the  community,  the  irregular, 
enclosed  village  of  Ephrata.  The  habit 
of  the  Capuchins,  or  White  Friars,  was 
adopted  by  both  the  brethren  and  sisters ; 
which  consisted  of  a  shirt,  trowscrs,  and 
vest,  with  a  long  white  gown  and  cowl,  of 
woollen  web  in  winter,  and  linen  in  sum- 
mer. That  of  the  sisters  diflcrcd  only  in 
the  substitution  of  petticoats  for  trowsers, 
and  some  little  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of 
the  cowl.  Momstic  names  were  given  to 
all  who  entered  the  cloister,  Onosimus 
(Israel  Eckerlin)  was  constituted  Pnor, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Jabez,  (Potcr  Mil- 
ler,) and  the  title  of  Father^ — spiritual 
father — was  bestowed  by  the  Society,  upon 
Bcissel,  whose  monastic  name  was  Friod- 
sam ;  to  which  the  brcthn^n  afterwards 
added  Gottrecht  —  implying,  together, 
Peaceable  God-right.  In  the  year  1740, 
there  were  thirty-six  single  brethren  in  the 
cloister,  and  thirty-five  sisters ;  and  nt  one 
time,  the  Society,  including  the  members 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  near- 
ly three  hundred. 

The  community  vas  a  republic,  in  which 
all  stood  upon  perfect  equality  and  free- 
dom. No  monastic  vows  were  taken, 
neither  had  thev  anv  written  covenant,  as 
is  common  in  the  Baptist  churches.  The 
New  Testament  was  their  confession  of 


faith,  their  code  of  laws,  and  their  church 
discipline.  The  property  which  belonged 
to  the  Society,  by  donation,  and  the  labor 
of  the  single  brethren  and  sisters,  was 
common  stock ;  but  none  were  obliged  to 
throw  in  their  own  property,  or  give  up 
any  of  their  possessions.  The  Society  was 
supported  by  the  income  of  the  farm,  grist 
mill,  paper  mill,  oil  mill,  fulling  mill,  and 
the  labor  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
cloister. 

The  principles  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Society  of  Ephrata,  but  little  under- 
stood, generally,  and  much  misrepresented 
abroad,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  wordi, 
viz.: 

1.  They  believe,  that  "all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  ilimisbed 
unto  all  good  works ;"  and,  therefore,  they 
receive  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
covenant,  and  code  of  laws  for  chmch 
government.  They  do  not  admit  the  least 
license  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  New  Tests* 
ment— do  not  allow  one  jot  or  tittle  to  be 
added  or  rejected  in  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances,  but  practise  them  precisely 
as  thoy  are  instituted  and  made  an  exampte 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  word. 

2.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  trinity  of  the 
Godhead  ;  having  unfurled  this  distinctive 
banner  en  the  first  page  of  a  hymn  book 
which  thoy  had  printed  for  the  Society  as 
early  as  1739,  viz.:  "There  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these 
three  ore  one.  And  there  are  three  that 
bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood;  and  these  three 
agree  in  one." 

3.  They  believe  that  salvation  is  of 
grace,  and  not  of  works;  and  they  rely 
solely  on  the  merits  and  atonement  rf 
Christ.  They  believe,  also,  Ihat  that 
atonement  is  sufTirient  for  every  creature— 
that  Christ  died  for  all  who  will  call  upon 
his  name,  and  ofler  fruits  meet  for  r(*nent* 
ance ;  and  that  all  who  come  unto  Christ 
are  drawn  of  the  Father. 

4.  Thev  observe  the  original  Sabhath, 
the  seventh  day^  finding  no  other  day  com- 
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.  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  regarded 
'  titne^  hallowed  and  sanctified  by 
rd,  nor   any  other  directed  to  be 

its  stead  ;  and  believing  that  it  re- 
an  authority  equal  to  the  Great  In- 
•  to  alter  any  of  His  decrees,  they 
iny  other  substitute  as  the  invention 

Man  of  Sin,  of  whom  it  was  forc- 
y  Daniel,  that  he  would  attempt  to 
t  the  order  of  the  Almighty,  and 
•e  times  and  laics.  They  maintain 
IS  he  blessed  and  sanctified  that  day 
:r,  which  has  never  been  abrogated 
word,  nor  any  Scripture  to  be  found 
rrant  that  construction,  it  is  still  as 
ig  as  it  was  when  it  was  reiterated 

the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinni.  Tb 
so  positive  and  hallowed  a  command- 
of  the  Almighty,  they  consider  would 
re  an  explicit  edict  from  the  Great 
rah.  It  was  not  foretold  by  any  of 
rophcts,  that  with  the  new  dispensa- 
ihcre  would  be  any  change  in  the 
ith,  or  any  of  the  commandments. 
?t,  who  declared  himself  the  Lord  of 
Babbath,  observed  the  seventh  day, 
made  it  tlie  day  of  his  especial  minis- 
ms ;  nor  did  he  authorize  any  change. 

Apostles  have  not  assumed  to  do 
f  the  original  sabbath,  or  give  any 
tnand  to  substitute  the  first  for  the 
nth  day.  The  circumstance  of  the 
pies  meeting  together  to  bn^ak  bread 
be  first  day,  which  is  somctimoa  used 
I  pretext  for  observing  that  day,  is 
>1y  what  the  seventh  day  people  do  at 
day.  The  sacrament  was  not  admi- 
;md  by  Christ  nor  by  the  Apostles  on 
snbbalh,  but  on  the  first  day,  counting 
the  people  of  Ephrata  still  do,  the 
ling  and  the   morning  to  make  the 

.  Tliey  hold  to  the  apostolic  baptism 
?licvrrs'  Knptism — and  administer  trine 
irrsion,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands 
prayer,  while  the  recipient  yet  remains 
?ling  in  the  water.  And  while  they 
irifi  thi^ ordinance  to  persons  who  have 
vcd  to  years  of  maturity,  children  of 
»ving  parents  arc  dedicated  unto  the 
J,  in  the  public  Assembly,  and  re- 
nd into  the  care  of  the  Church,  by  the 
ig  on  of  hands ;  acrordins;  to  the  ex- 
leo^'our  blessed  Saviour,  Mark,  10 ;  16. 
Tl.-cy  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at 


night,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour ; — wash- 
ing at  the  same  time  each  other's  feet, 
agreeably  to  his  command  and  example, 
as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  the  Evangelist  John,  14th  and  15th 
verses.  This  is  attended  to  on  the  even- 
ing afler  the  close  of  the  sabbath — the 
sabbath  terminating  at  sunset  of  the  seventh 
day ;  thus  making  the  supper  an  imitation 
of  that  instituted  by  Christ,  and  resem- 
bling also  the  meeting  of  the  Apostles  on 
the  first  day  to  break  bread,  which  has 
produced  much  confusion  in  some  minds 
in  regard  to  the  proper  day  to  be  observed. 
They  disclaim  the  right  of  withholding  the 
holy  sacrament  from  any  disciple,  who 
professes  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
claims  the  privilege,  as  a  follower  of  the 
Crucified  Redeemer,  by  presenting  himself 
at  the  table;  without  assuming  to  judge 
who  is  worthy  and  who  unworthy ;  but 
adhere  to  the  words  of  Paul :  Let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  1  Cor.  9 :  28, 
Therefore,  judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness;  and 
will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts:  and  then  shall  every  man  have 
praise  of  God.  Jd.  4  :  5.  They  also  con- 
sider it  essential  to  adhere  literally  to  the 
ti7fie,  manner,  and  practice  of  all  the  or- 
dinances and  injunctions  of  Christ,  as  they 
arc  recorded  in  the  gospel,  as  near  as  they 
are  capable  of  comprehending  and  imitat- 
ing them ;  as  they  hold,  that  to  deviate 
from  the  letter,  is  to  deviate  from  the  spirit 
of  it. 

Celibacy  they  consider  a  virtue,  but 
never  require  it,  nor  do  they  take  any 
vows  in  reference  to  it.  They  never  pro- 
hibited marriage  and  lawful  intercourse, 
l)etween  the  sexes,  as  is  stated  by  some 
writers,  but  when  two  concluded  to  be 
joined  in  wedlock,  they  were  aided  by  the 
Society.  It  (celibacy)  was  urged  as  being 
more  conducive  to  a  holy  life,  for  Paul 
saith  :  "  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  :  but  they  that 
are  after  the  spirit,  the  things  of  the  spirit." 
And  again  :  "  He  that  is  unmarried,  careth 
for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord  ;  but  he  that 
is  married  earcth  (or  the  things  of  the 
I  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife.  There 


is  this  diflcrcncc  between  a  wife  and  a  vir* 
gin.  The  unmarried  women  carcth  for 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be 
holy,  both  in  body  and  in  spirit :  but  she 
that  is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the 
world,  how  she  may  please  her  husband ; 
— I  say  therefore  to  the  unmarried  and 
widows :  It  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide 
even  as  I."  And  they  also  consider  that 
those  who  sacrifice  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  live  pure  virgins,  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  be  better  fitted  to,  and  will,  enjoy  the 
first  places  in  glory,  St.  John,  in  the  Re- 
velation, says :  ."  I  looked  up,  and  lo,  a 
Lamb  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand, 
having  his  Father's  name  written  in  their 
foreheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
as  the  voice  of  a  groat  thunder :  and  1 
heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps :  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a 
new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
four  beasts,  and  the  elders :  and  no  man 
c^uld  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth.  These  are  they 
that  are  not  defiled  with  women  ;  for  they 
are  virgins.  These  are  they  which  follow 
tne  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  These 
were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being 
the  first  fruits  unto  God  and  unto  tin; 
Lamb."  This  was  a  fond,  cherished  sub- 
ject, and  was  constantly  inculcated.  It 
may  be  considered  tho  ground  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Ephrata,  whose  prosperity  and 
advancement  was  dependent  on  it  h<;ing 
properly  appreciated.  It  was  sedulously 
kept  before  them,  by  their  ministers,  in  its 
brightest  colors ;  and  all  the  Scripture, 
which  was  not  a  little,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  to  inspire  them  with  perseverance 
and  faithfulness.  It  promised  capabilities 
which  others  could  not  possei?s  in  the 
divine  life,  and  also  held  out  the  brighter 
rewards  of  h(3aven.  It  was  a  prolific  sub- 
ject for  many  of  their  hymns,  which 
seemed  to  hallow  and  sanctify  virginity. 
I  have  seen  one,  an  occasional  hymn,  for 
they  multiplied  new  hymns  for  every  par- 
ticular meeting  or  celebration— one  of 
which  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  which 
was  a  prophecy  respecting  Ephrata — a 
prophecy  which  has  been  verified.  It  in- 
vokes steadfastness  of  purpose  among  tho 


brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Cloister,  and 
laments  tlie  downfall,  in  prospect  of  any 
declension,  in  most  afiecting  strains.  The 
following  is  a  stanza  from  the  hymn  above 
alluded  to : 


Aach  Ephrata,  wird  hier  so  lange  stehen, 
Als  Jungfraucn  dariim  am  Reihen  gehen; 
Wann  aber  dieser  Adel  wird  auf  haeren, 
So  wird  die  Rache  diesen  Ort  verstfleren. 


They  do  not  approve  of  paying  their 
ministers  a  salary.  They  think  the  gos* 
pel  was  sent  without  money  and  without 
price,  and  that  every  one  called  to  preach 
the  word,  should  do  it  from  the  love  of  the 
cause,  and  in  this  matter  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  Paul.  However, 
they  never  had  any  scruples  in  affording 
their  ministers  such  supplies  of  life  as  tbcy 
possess  themselves,  and  they  gave  them 
the  same  support  the  other  brethren  en- 
joyed. Individual  members  may  give,  at 
presents,  what  to  them  seemeth  fit,  in 
money,  goods,  6;x, ;  and  whenever  the 
minister  travels  for  religious  purposes,  if 
needy,  he  is  supplied  with  money  out  of 
the  treasury  to  bear  his  expenses. 

These  are  the  great  and  leading  teneti 
and  principles  of  the  German  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  many  other  minor  points  of  not  sufli- 
cicnt  importance  to  enumerate  in  detail, 
which  may  better  be  adverted  to  in  reply- 
ing to  some  errors  which  writers  have 
safldled  upon  them,  and  which  cannot, 
properly,  be  considered  as  tenets  and 
principles,  but  only  as  peculiarities.  I 
cannot,  here,  go  into  an  exposition  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  this  people,  nor  enter 
into  the  minutia  of  the  manner  of  per- 
formini;  all  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances. 
I  would  merely  remark  in  regard  to  th«r 
rojrular  worship,  that  they  commence  with 
a  hymn,  then  prayers,  (kneeling,)  and 
after  a  second  hymn,  the  minister  requests 
one  of  the  brethren  (any  one)  to  read  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  from  rftiy  part  of 
the  Bible, — he  then  expounds  the  chapter; 
tracing  its  bearings  and  historical  conneo* 
tion  with  the  prophets  and  the  New  Testae 
mont;  after  which  the  Exhorters  enf(»roa 
the  duties  it  inculcates,  and  should  any 
memb(jr,  brother  or  single  sister,  be  abfe 
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to  improve  the  subject  still  farther,  or  have 
any  remarks  relative  to  the  topic  to  make, 
is  at  perfect  freedom  to  express  them. 
Prayer  and  singing,  with  the  reading  of  a 
psalm,  instead  of  a  benediction,  conclude 
the  service.  At  another  time,  and  in  an- 
other place,  I  may  enter  into  a  full  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  and  ordinances  of 
this  Society,  and  exhibit  at  length  their 
doctrines,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  predicated. 

This  Society  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented by  writers  who  know  but  little  of 
them,  and  mostly  draw  on  their  imagina- 
tions and  the  libels  of  the  persecutors  of 
the  Society,  for  the  principles  of  this  peo- 
ple.   In  a  short  notice  of  Ephrata  in  Gor- 
don's Gazetteer  of  Pennsylvania,  drawn 
from  an   account  published  by  one  not 
Tcry  friendly  to  the  Society,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, several  errors  were  inadvertently 
and  unconsciously   promulgated   by  the 
respected  author.     The  good  and  devout 
Pounder  is  represented  as  a  crafty,  de- 
signing usurper  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  as  assuming  titles,  honors,  and  power. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full 
refutation   of  these  charges,  which  are 
without  foundation,  and  could  only  have 
originated  in  gross  ignorance,  or  shameful 
wickedness.     Beissel,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Calvinistic  faith,  loft  Europe 
that  he  might  enjoy  freedom  of  opinion  in 
America ;  he  withdrew  from  the  Society 
of  Dunkers  at  Mill    Creek,  because  his 
Ticws  on  the  sabbath  produced  some  dis- 
sension ;  and  after  he  was  drawn  from  his 
'  spclusion  by  love  for  those  who  came  and 
settled   around    him,   and    entreated    his 
I  ministry,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  and 
'.  property  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the 
I  Society;  giving  the  management  of  the 
secular  ofTairs  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
othere,  while  he  gave  his  attention  wholly 
to  instructiniT  them  in  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  establishing  the  gosjx^l  in  its  truth  and 
simplicity.     The  titles  of  "  Father,"  and 
"Gotlrtxrht,''  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  brethren,  and  were  not  a  presumptuous 
assumption  of  Beissel.     Their  principles 
are  equally  misrepresented  in  that  as  well 
as  mn«t  other   English  accounts  of  the 
Socirty.     In  Buck's  Theologic^il  Diction- 
ary we  arc  told,  that  "  the  principal  tenets 


appear  to  be  these :  that  future  happiness 
is  only  attained  by  penance  and  outward 
mortification  in  this  life;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  meritorious  sufferings  be- 
came the  Redeemer  of  mankind  in  general, 
so  each  individual  of  the  human  race,  by 
a  life  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  may 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  Nay  they  ' 
go  so  far  as  to  admit  of  works  of  supere- 
rogation, and  declare  that  a  man  may  do 
much  more  than  he  is  in  justice  or  equity 
obliged  to  do,  and  that  his  superabundant 
works  may  therefore  be  applied  to  the  sal- 
vation of  others ;"  and  a  great  many  other 
things  equally  ridiculous  and  unfounded. 
The  account  in  that  book  is  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentation,  unworthy  a  place  in  a 
work  of  that  character. 

It  is  not  one  of  their  customs  to  wear 
long  beards,  as  is  frequently  said  of  them ; 
this  Ls  more  the  case  with  the  Dunkers  and 
Menonists.  They  arc  often  represented 
as  living  on  vegetables,  the  rules  of  the 
Society  forbidding  meats,  for  the  purpose 
of  mortifying  the  natural  appetite,  and  also 
as  lying  on  wooden  benches,  with  billets 
of  wood  for  pillows,  as  an  act  of  penance. 
The  true  reason  and  explanation  of  this 
matter  is,  that  both  were  done  from  con- 
siderations of  economy.  Their  circum- 
stances were  very  restricted,  and  their 
undertaking  great.  They  studied  the 
strictest  simplicity  and  economy  in  all 
their  arrangements :  wooden  flagons, 
wooden  goblets,  turned  wooden  trays, 
were  used  in  administering  the  commu- 
nion; and  the  same  goblets  are  still  in 
use,  though  they  have  been  presented 
with  more  costly  ones.  Even  the  i)lates, 
off  which  they  ate,  were  octangular  pieces 
of  thin  poplar  l)onrds,  their  forks  and  can- 
dlesticks were  of  wood,  and  also  every 
other  article  that  could  bo  made  of  that 
material,  was  used  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity. After  they  were  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  their  expensive  enter|)rise  in 
providing  such  extensive  accommodations, 
they  enjoyed  the  cot  for  )*epose,  and  many 
others  of  the  good  things  of  life ;  though 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  was 
scrupulously  regarded.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  there  were  not  any  ardent 
spirits  used  in  building  the  whole  village, 
the  tim1)er  of  which  was  hewn,  and  all  the 
boards  sawed  by  hand  during  the  winter 
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months.  The  Society  was  a  social  com- 
munity, and  not  a  cold,  repulsive,  bigoted 
compact;  though  it  has  been  sometimes 
represented  as  reserved  and  distant,  its 
members  not  giving  an  answer  when  ad- 
dressed on  the  road.  Morgan  Edwards,  in 
his  ''  Materials  towards  a  History  of  the 
American  Biiptists,"  (published  in  1770,) 
bears  a  diHt^rcnt  testimony;  ho  says: 
"  From  the  uncouth  dress,  the  recluse  and 
ascetic  life  of  these  people,  sour  aspects 
and  rough  manners  might  be  expected ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  a  smiling  innocence 
and  meekness  grace  their  countenances, 
and  a  softness  of  tone  and  accent  adorn 
their  conversation,  and  make  their  dc{)ort- 
ment  gentle  and  obliging.  Their  singing 
is  charming ;  partly  owing  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  their  voices,  the  variety  of  parts 
they  carry  on  together,  and  the  devout 
manner  of  performance."  And  of  Beissel, 
he  gives  the  following  character,  which  he 
says  he  had  from  one  who  knew  him  well. 
"  He  was  very  strict  in  his  morals,  and 
practised  self-denial  to  an  imcommon  de- 
gree. Enthusiastic  and  whimsical  he  cer- 
tainly was ;  but  an  apparent  devoutness 
and  sincerity  ran  through  all  his  oddities. 
He  was  not  an  adopt  in  any  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  except  music,  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  comjwscd  and  set  to 
music  (in  two,  four,  five,  and  seven  parts) 
a  volume  of  hymns,  another  of  anthems. 
He  published  a  dissertation  on  the  fall  of 
man,  in  the  mysterious  strain ;  also  a 
volume  of  letters.  He  left  behind  him 
several  books  in  manuscript,  curiously 
written  and  embellished."  One  writer  has 
made  a  remark,  as  invidious  as  it  is  un- 
founded, on  the  sisterhood,  in  stating  that, 
"  the  sisters,  it  would  seem,  took  little  de- 
light in  their  state  of  single  blessedness, 
and  two  only  (aged  and  ill-favored  ones 
we  may  suppose)  continued  steadfast  in 
renunciation  of  marriages,"  They  never 
had  to  renounce  matrimony  on  entering 
the  convent ;  and  but  four  or  five  of  the 
whole  number  that  have  been  in  the  clois- 
ter, in  the  p(?riod  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  left  and  were  married.  One  of 
these  mirried  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of 
Philadehhia,  and  afterwards  much  re- 
gretted her  change,  as  did  all  others  who 
led  the  »*stille  einsamkeit."  The  rest 
oontiDued  steadfast  in  that  state  of  single 


blessedness,  and  now,  save  those  remain- 
ing in  the  convent,  lie  beside  each  other 
in  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  fore  ground 
of  the  village. 

These  little  things  would  not  be  coosid* 
ered  worthy  of  any  notice,  but  from  frosb 
currency  which  has  been  given  to  them 
by  a  late  popular  work,  which  is  czteih 
sively  circulated  throughout  the  State. 
We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  gratuitous 
aspersions,  by  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
charge  of  their  denying  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment. They  do  not  hold  that  Adam*i 
fall  condemns  indiscriminately  all  bora 
souls,  for  many  are  born  and  die  withoot 
sinning ;  but  they  admit  and  teach,  that  in 
the  fall  of  Adam  all  disposition  to  good 
and  holiness  was  lost,  and  that  the  whole 
race  inherit  a  natural  innate  depravity, 
which  will  lead  them  to  sin,  and  prove 
their  sure  condemnation,  unless  they  re* 
pent,  and  are  born  again  of  the  Holyj 
Spirit.  Beissel  wrote  a  book  on  this  Bob* 
ject,  which  is  as  curious  as  it  is  ingeniooa. 
He  enters  into  long  disquisitions  on  the 
nature  of  Adam  and  his  capabilities,  befixe 
the  fall;  explaining  many  things  of  the 
fall,  and  with  it  elucidating  several  paits 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  have,  and  wooW 
easily  escape  the  attention  of  men  of  less 
profundity  of  genius.  His  views  are 
somewhat  mysterious,  yet  deep  and  inge- 
nious, but  in  the  present  day  would  be 
deemed  little  more  than  refined  specula^ 
tions,  sublimated  into  visions.  But  none 
go  to  deny  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  sad  consequences  which 
the  fall  of  Adam  has  entailed  on  every 
succeeding  generation,  unless  each  creature 
be  regenerated  and  bom  again  through 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  H<3y 
Spirit.  They  do  not  believe  in  univoraal 
salvation  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  they  teach  the  sure  reward 
of  submission  and  obedience  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Lord,  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  believe  fully  in 
the  punishment  of  transgression ;  for  **  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death"--death  to  the  joys 
of  heaven,  and  an  exclusion  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  I^rd  ;  "  Cast  into  utter  dark- 
ness, where  there  is  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  where  the  fire  is 
never  quenched,  where  the  worm  never 
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dieth.^  The  idea  of  a  universal  restora- 
tion did  exist  among  some  in  the  early 
days,  and  it  Is  to  be  attributed  to  attempts 
to  explain  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  twcn- 
t^th  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  re- 
concile some  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 
ft,  however,  is  never  taught  as  a  doctrine, 
but  is  always  approached  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  delicacy,  by  their  pastor  in 
private  conversations  with  the  members, 
who  desire  to  be  instructed  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  who  invariably  admonishes 
them  to  be  diligent  in  making  their  calling 
and  election  sure  ;  to  be  prepared  for  the 
first  resurrection  and  not  to  depend  on  a 
second. 

Though  they  considered  contention  with 
arms  and  at  law  unchristian  and  unbecom- 
ing professors,  yet  they  were  decided 
Whigs  in  the  Revolution,  and  have,  unfor- 
tunately, had  to  defend  themselves  too 
frequently  in  courts  of  justice.  To  set 
an  example  of  forbearance  and  Christian 
meekness,  they  suffered  for  a  long  time  to 
be  wronged  and  plundered,  until  forbear- 
ance was  no  longer  a  virtue.  In  the 
French  war  (the  war  of  1756,)  the  doors 
of  the  cloister,  including  the  chapels, 
meeting  room,  and  every  other  building, 
were  opened  as  a  refuge  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Tulpehocken  and  Paxton  settlements, 
then  the  frontiers,  from  the  incursions  of 
j  the  hostile  Indians,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived and  kept  by  the  Society  during  the 
period  of  alarm  and  danger: — upon  hear- 
ing of  wliich,  a  company  of  infantry  was 
despatched  by  the  royal  government  from 
Philadelphia  to  protect  Ephrata ;  and  on 
representation  of  the  character  of^  the  So- 
ciety, by  the  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  visit  the  place,  the  Government 
made  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  very 
lai^  glass  communion  goblets,  which  was 
the  only  recompense  they  would  receive. 
At  an  earlier  period  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Penn  family,  and  one  of 
the  young  ladies,  in  England,  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  the  Society.*  Gov- 
ernor Penn  visited  them  frequently,  and 
desirous  of  giving  them  a  solid  evidence 


*  One  letter  from  "Lady  Juliana  Penn  to 
Peter  Miller,  may  be  foand  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Daniel  Rittenhoase,  LL.  D.,  F.  R  a 


of  his  regard,  had  a  tract  of  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  surrounding  Ephrata,  sur- 
veyed and  conveyed  to  them,  as  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Manor ;  but  they  | 
refused  to  accept  it,  believing  that  large 
possessions  were  calculated  to  engender 
strife,  and  as  more  becoming  to  Christian 
pilgrims  and  sojourners  not  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  gains  of  this  world  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  property.  Af^er  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  the  whole  establishment 
was  opened  to  receive  the  wounded  Amer- 
icans, great  numbers  of  whom  were 
brought  there  in  wagons,  a  distance  of 
more  than  forty  miles  ;  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  whom  died,  and  are  buried 
on  Mount  Zion.  Their  doors  were  ever 
open  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  all  vis- 
itors were  cordially  received  and  enter- 
tained, while  they  tarried,  as  is  done  in  the 
hospices  of  Europe.  They  gave  all  the 
necessary  supplies  to  the  needy,  even  their 
own  beds,  and  to  stripping  their  own  backs 
to  afford  some  shelter  from  the  "  peltings 
of  the  pitiless  storm,"  to  those  who  were 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  inclement  sea- 
sons. 

Many  of  the  brethren  being  men  of 
education,  they  established,  at  a  very  early 
period,  a  school,  which  soon  gained  for 
itself  an  honorable  reputation,  numbers 
of  young  men  from  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore being  sent  hither  to  be  educated.  A 
sabbath  school  was  also  instituted  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  which  flourished  many 
years,  and  was  attended  with  some  re- 
markable conscqurnces.  It  produced  an 
anxious  inquiry  among  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation who  attended  the  school,  which 
increased  and  grew  into  what  is  now 
termed  a  revival  of  religion.  The  scholars 
of  the  sabbath  school  met  together  every 
day  before  and  after  common  school 
hours,  to  pray  and  exhort  one  another, 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the 
brethren.  The  excitement  ran  into  excess, 
and  betrayed  a  zeal  not  according  to 
knowledge ;  which  induced  Fricdsam  to 
discourage  an  enterprise,  which  had  been 
commenced,  and  was  partly  under  way, 
namely,  to  erect  a  house  for  their  especial 
use,  to  be  called  Succoth.  Ludwig 
HcBcker,  or  Brother  Obed,  as  he  was  de- 
signated, who  was  the  teacher  of  the  com- 
mon school,  projected  the  plan  of  holding 
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a  school  in  the  oAernoon  of  the  sabbath, 
and  who,  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
other  brethren,  commenced  it,  to  give  in- 
struction to  the  indigent  children  who 
were  kept  from  regular  school  by  employ- 
ments which  their  necessities  obliged  them 
to  be  engaged  at  during  the  week,  as  well 
as  to  give  religious  instruction  to  those  of 
better  circumstances.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  year  exactly  that  the  sabbath  school 
was  commenced.  Ha'ckor  came  to 
Bphrata  in  the  year  1739,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  began,  soon  afler  he  took 
up  his  residence  amongst  the  brethren. 
The  materials  for  the  building  were  fur- 
nished, as  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Society,  in  the  year  1749.  After  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  the  sabbath  school 
room,  with  others,  was  given  up  for  a 
hospital,  which  was  occupied  as  such  some 
time  ;  and  the  school  was  never  allcrwards 
resumed.  HoEJcker  at  that  period  was 
sixty  years  of  age. 

To  Robert  Raikcs  is  certainly  due  the 
honor  of  having  projected  and  successfully 
introduced  the  present  general  system  of 
Sunday  school  instruction,  but  there  is 
much  credit  justly  due  to  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists  of  Ephrata,  for  having  established 
and  maintained  in  operation,  for  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  sabbath  school, 
forty  years  before  the  first  school  was 
opened  by  the  Gloucester  philanthropist. 

By  this  time  (1777)  the  Society  began 
to  decline,  but  not  from  causes  alleged  by 
some  writers — want  of  vigor  of  mind  in 
the  successor  of  Beisscl,  who  died  1768 ;  for 
his  successor,  Peter  Miller,  was  a  man  of 
much  greater  powers  of  mind,  and  had  the 
management  of  the  establishment  during 
Beissel's  time ;  and  to  his  energy  and  per- 
severance is  mainly  attributable  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  institution  in  its  early 
days.  The  institution  was  one  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  accordance 
with  European  feelings,  most  of  tiie  mem- 
bers being  natives  of  Germany.  The 
stite  of  public  opinion  at  Beissel's  death 
was  widely  different  from  what  it  was 
during  the  first  fifty  years  after  Ephrata 
was  established,  in  relation  to  politics  and 
government ;  and  with  this  march  of  in- 
tellect, diflcrcnt  sentiments  were  enter- 
tained in  regard '  to  religious  institutions. 
It  was  commenced  as  a  social  community 


in  the  midst  of  a  wildemcs — the  hand  of 
improvement  made  the  desert  bloom  as  the 
rose, — and  at  that  time  (1766)  was  not 
surrounded  by  a  dense,  promiscuous  popu- 
lation. These  circumstances  connected 
with  incessant  persecution,  the  turmoil 
and  contention  into  which  they  weic 
thrown  and  constantly  kept  by  some  of 
their  envious  neighbors,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Society. 

There  is  still  a  small  band  who  retain 
the  principles,  and  meet  together  regu- 
larly to  worship,  on  the  evening  and  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  tht^y  arc  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd — they  have  the 
forms  but  not  the  spirit,  nor  the  zeal  of 
their  predecessors.     The  ancient  commu- 
nity has  been  called  **  zealots.''     Zeal  is,  I 
certainly,   bettor   than  indifference,  and  ^ 
enthusiasm  better  than  deadncss.   Zeal  is 
the  life  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  denomination  to  be  designated  by  a 
title,  even  if  it  be  in  ridicule,  which  im* 
ports  their  activity  and  faithfulness.   The 
people  of  Ephrata  now  lack  that  desirable 
quality  for  which  those  of  old  arc  stigma* 
tized ;  for  that  zeal  would  be  an  honor  Up 
them  should  they  merit  it.   Ephrata  would, 
be  a  paradise  as  it  was  in  former  days^ 
were  the  people  now  here  such  zealots,  aa» 
those  they  have  descended  from.  They  noi^'^ 
partake  more  of  the  cold  Christianity  of  thc^ 
world.   It  must  not,  however,  be  supposecS 
that  they  were  ranters,  or  made  a  nois^ 
and  display  in  their  zeal.    It  was  a  quiet  .^ 
all-absorbing  zeal,  in  which  the  world  anc3- 
all  its  vanities  were  sacrificed  to  pure  ancS- 
constant  devotion :  they  were  living  ani:3. 
moving  in  this  world,  performing  diligent-' 
ly  all  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  thcitf^ 
here ;  but  their  spirits,  and  all  their  com.— 
versation,  were  centered  in  heaven.     O  f 
them,  who  were  derided  with  the  epithet 
of  "  zealots,"  Mr.  Winchester,  speakiDi^ 
of  the  people  of  Ephrata,  in  his  dialogues* 
says :  "  I  remember  the  Rev.  Morgan  Eld- 
wards,  formerly  minister  of  the  Baptist! 
church  in  Philadelphia,  once  said  to  me :  [ 
*  God  will  always  have  a  visible  people  on  I 
earth,  and  these  (the  society  at  Ephrata) 
are  his  people  at  present,  aboyp  any  other 
in   the   world.' "     Mr.  Winchester  say^ 
further,  "  They  walk  in  all  the  command* 
ments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less, both  in  public  and  private.     They  | 
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up  their  children,  (now  speaking  of 
ELiTied  members,)  in  the  nurture  and 
lition  of  the  Lord ;  no  noise,  rude- 
shameless  mirth,  loud  laughter,  is 
within  their  doors.  The  law  of 
3SS  is  in  their  mouths ;  no  sourness 
roseness  disgraces  their  religion,  and 
oever  they  believe  their  Saviour 
ands  they  practise,  without  inquir- 
p  regarding  what  others  do.  .  They 
nuch;  they  sing  and  pray  much; 
are  constant  attendants  upon  the 
ip  of  God;  their  dwelling  houses 
I  houses  of  prayer."  But  alas !  alas ! 
lot  so  now.  Ephrata  has  fallen — 
erated  beyond  all  coqception.  It  is 
piritually  dead.  Ichabod  is  written 
the  walls  of  this  branch  of  our  Zion. 
early  as  1758,  there  was  a  branch 
9  Society  established  at  the  Bermu- 
]Jrcek,  in  York  county,  about  fifteen 
from  the  town  of  York ;  some  of 
ambers  of  which  still  remain,  though 
lave  been  without  preaching  many 
Another  was  established  in  1763, 
jfbrd  county,  which  still  flourishes, 
lany  members  of  the  present  Society 
attered  through  the  counties  of  the 
T  of  the  State;  so  that  the  tnith 
was  left  has  not  become  extinct,  but 
extending,  which  is  particularly  the 
.t  Snow  hill,  now  their  principal  set- 
it  ;  and  Ihc  hope  is  still  entertained, 
le  little  one  may  become  a  thousand, 
ic  small  one  a  great  nation. 
•  a  further  detail  of  the  history  of 
ocioty,  a  description  of  the  Monastic 
ition  at  Ephrata,  and  an  account  of 
?xtensive  literary  labours  and  nume- 
)iiblirations,  as  well  as  their  music, 
is  peculiar  to  themselves,  sec  the 
's  "  Historical  Sketch,"  in  Hazard's 
tcr  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  xv.  page 


is  obscure  and  unobtrusive  little  flock 
Groat  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls, 
baving  passed  nearly  a  century  and 
rtor  under  the  benign  institutions  of 
>!essed  country,  whose  republican 
itution  guaranlies,  alike,  equal  rights 
mmunitie^*;  to  all  its  citizens,  and  ex- 
the  panoply  of  unfottored  religious 
•m  ovc?r  all  denominations,  without 
reference  or  shade  of  distinction,  is 


now  attracting  much  attention  throughout 
the  land,  and  even  abroad  in  distant  coun- 
tries, from  the  persecuting  prosecutions 
they  have  suftercd  within  a  lew  years  past, 
(since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,)  at 
the  hands  of  the  Civil  Magistracy,  in  this 
land  of  vaunted  freedom ;  and  which  have 
at  length  roused  them,  after  failing  to  ob- 
tain redress  at  Legislative  Halls,  to  appeal 
to  the  highest  judicial  tribunals,  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  State  Statutes,  which 
abridge  their  religious  rights,  and  interfere 
with  their  civil  immunities.  And  as  tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  the  sacred 
principle  for  which  they  are  contending — 
religious  Jreedor/i — may  aflect  the  liberty 
of  every  individual  of  the  Republic,  and 
agitate  the  whole  mass  of  our  wide  spread 
population,  (as  it  involves  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  human  govern- 
ment— ^no  less  than  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment  to  prescribe  religious  observances — 
a  virtual  U7iion  of  Church  and  StatCj) 
it  becomes  proper,  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  People,  to  note  some  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  movement, 
which  is  destined  to  affect  both  the  legis- 
lation and  the  judicature  of  all  the  States 
of  our  Union ;  as  well  as  to  define  their 
position  and  save  these  humble  followers 
of  the  lovely  Jesus  from  misrepresentation 
and  unjust  obloquy ;  as  we  often  hear  the 
question  propounded  :  Who  are  these  Se- 
venth day  I^aptists?  and.  What  are  they 
contending  for?  To  all  of  which  we 
simply  reply  :  They  are  a  body  of  evan- 
gelical Christians,  well  spoken  of  by  all 
men,  who  for  more  than  a  century,  have 
been  content  to  enjoy,  in  quietness,  tlie 
undeniable  privilege  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  They  are  men  and 
citizens  of  the  State,  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  all  others— entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  all  other  citizens. 
They  are  freemen — independent  freemen 
— integral  parts  of  the  body  politic  ;  who 
have  the  same  riffhts,  and  the  same  claims 
to  protection,  ui  all  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
happiness,  as  other  citizens.  They  contend 
against  unequal  and  invidious  laws — they 
contend  for  tho  inalienable  right  of  worship- 
ping their  Fnthor  in  Heaven  a^reeahhi  to 
the  (Hctatrs  of  His  Jav?^  who  alone  is  Law- 
giver in  Zion  ; — and  resist  being  compelled. 
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by  fines  and  penalties,  to  keep  «*  tlie  corn- 
mandments  of  nieny  They  deny  the 
prerogative  of  the  secular  power  to  enact 
any  laws  giving  prt^erencc,  or  exclusive 
privileges^  to  any  sect  or  combination  of 
sects;  or  of  imposing  punishment  on  others 
for  non-conformity  to  sectarian  enact- 
ments. 

Conscientiously  believing,  that  the  Lord 
God  does  require  of  them,  itte  consccra- 
tian  of  the  seventh  day  <f  tite  week^  to  be 
observed  as  tJie  sabbath  unto  the  Liord, 
and  that  He  does  not  require  any  other 
day  to  be  kept  as  holy  tiitiCy — they  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  immunities,  on  the  remaining 
six  days  of  the  week,  in  all  lawful  occu- 
pations, which  all  other  citizens  enjoy 
agreeably  to  their  faith :  and  relying  on 
the  integrity  of  the  provision  of  our  Magna 
Charta,  they  have  uniformly  exercised  that 
right  imtil  quite  recently.  Within  a  few 
years  past,  they  have  been  prosecuted  by 
malicious  persons,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  them,  nor  actuated  by  any 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  or  good 
morals, — for  laboring,  on  their  secluded 
farms  and  in  their  workshops,  on  XYio  first 
day  of  the  week ;  and  this  repeatedly  and 
continually  until  forbearance  was  no  longer 
a  virtue,  and  religion  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  freedom,  required  them  to  assert  their 
rights  and  demand  their  charter  immuni- 
ties, at  the  Halls  of  Justice.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  questitm  would  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  at  its 
last  May  sessions ;  but  not  having  a  full 
Bench,  f  Judge  Rodgers  bring  absent  on  a 
trip  to  Europe,)  the  case  was  continued  to 
next  May  term.  Whatever  that  decision 
may  be,  it  is  proper,  as  part  of  the  history 
of  the  churches  of  the  Unittnl  States,  that 
this  ellbrt  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  re- 
ligious rights,  always  regarded  as  secured 
to  every  citizen  of  our  happy  Union,  should 
be  recorded  for  preservation  in  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  history  and  ex|K)sition  of  the 
principkrs  of  every  branch  of  the  whole 
church ;  which  is  about  to  l)o  stereotyped 
and  become  the  standard  lMX)k  of  refi^rt^nce, 
for  time  to  come,  in  such  matters :  which 
we  shall  do  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  is  con- 
sistent witli  the  magnitude  of  the  subjwrt. 

Recognizing  the  injunction  :  "  Render 
unto  Cesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar'*s  ; 


\ 


and  unto   God   the    things  which  arc 
God*s;  and  respecting,  equally,  the  ad- 
monition :    '^  Be  subject  to  principalities 
and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  dec,"  in 
so  far  that  they  do  not  contravene  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  do  damage  to  the  con- 
science of  the  individual, — they  have  ever 
been  distinguished  as  a  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious portion  of  the  community ;  yield- 
ing tlieir  willing  service  to  all  good  order, 
and  sharing,  cheerfully,  in   bearing  the 
burdens  of  the  Government  and  sustaining 
the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth :  but  God 
and  God  alone,  they  maintain,  is  the  So- 
vereign of  their  spirits ;  and  He  alone  has 
power  to  prescribe  religious  service.    The 
secular    government   they  consider  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religious  faith 
and  religious  duties.     Such  power  has  not 
been  delegated  to  our  State  nor  to  the 
Federal  Government.     Men  in  forming  a  I 
Constitution,    especially    in     a    republic,    ' 
compound  natural  rights,  to  secure  civil 
protection  ;  but  they  never  compromit  re- 
ligious faith  and  religious  duties.     They 
may  be  wrenched  from  them  by  arbitrary 
power,  not  by  voluntary  concession.     Our 
Government  is  a  government   professing^ 
to  be  separated  entirely  from  any  eccle- 
siastical power  or  control.     The  rights  oC 
conscience  arc  set  apart  under  the  elemen— - 
tary  principk^s  of  the  compact,  and  rang^ 
not  among  the  category  of  expedients,  tc^ 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  secular" 
afiairs,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  pro^— 
vince  of  civil  government.     There  was  nc^ 
such  trafRc  of  religious  hberty  in  organic — 
ing  our  government — ^there  was  no  sucBrs 
barter  of  allegiance  to  the  "  King  of  Kings,*^  * 
to  conciliate  the  arm  of  power,  and  plaa-^ 
a  task-master  over  us.     Might  is  not  right    ? 
neither  does  the  accident  of  being  a  majo- 
rity give  any  warrant  to  oppress  the  mino- 
rity, however  small  that  minority  may  be- 1 
No  government  established  by  voluntary/ 
association,  has,  ever,  any  right  to  tran-  ■' 
scend  the  powers  delegated  to  it ;  not  for 
any  purpose,  nor  any  assumed  exigency,  i 
Therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  legislate  I 
in  matters  of  religious  faith ;    nor  have  ■ 
they  any  right,  from  any  pretext  whatever, 
to  abridge  the  religious  freedom  secured 
to  them  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land — ^the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  ever  glo- 
rious Constitution.     By  our  Bill  of  RigfatB  i 
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I  tod   by   our  honored    Constitution,  the 
Seventh  day  Baptists,  in  common  with  all 
other  citizens  of  our  Republic,  are  secured 
i&  their  religious  rights — religious  equality 
and  religious  privileges.    That  Constitu- 
tion sufiera  no  ban  on  any  individual's 
lehgious  principles — ^no  preference  to  be 
given  to  any  sect  or  party ;  yet  by  suc- 
|;  cessive  legislative  enactments,  many  of  the 
States  have  imposed  fines  and  penalties, 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  enforced 
dicm  against  freemen  of  the  Republic,  for 
exercising   their   constitutional    right   of 
worshipping  Almighty  God,  on  his  own 
appointed,  hallowed,  sanctified  day,  and 
pursuing  their  honest  avocations  on  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week.     Thus,  the 
/  Seventh    day  Baptists,   in   violation    of 
vested  rights  and  immunities,  have  been 
arraigned  before  the  civil  magistrates  of 
the  land  as  evil  doers  and  disturbers  of 
i'^  the  peace,  and  have  repeatedly  been  fined 
as  criminals.     They  are  treated  as  out- 
laws, placed  before  the  public  in  a  false 
and  unfavorable  light,  and  forced  to  yield 
tvro-sevtnthi  of  their  time  to  religious  rest, 
while  other  denominations   observe   but 
9iK-seventh;   and  that   not   the  day  re- 
l!  quired  by  the  Word  of  God :   and  sti-angc 
;  inconsistency,  their   persecutors,  proven, 
'■•  on  trial,  to  be  the  greater  violators  of  the 
,|  sLitutc — guilty  of  opon,  flagrant  immora- 
■1  lirit-s,  reveling  in  vicrs  and  criinrs,  regard - 
loss  of  God  or  man,  on  the  legalized  rest- 
tiarj,  escape,  and  prosocute  with  impunity. 
I  Strange  as  it  may  apjioar,  yet  it  is  novor- 
I  ih«Mess  the  fact,  that  with  such  testimony 
j  before  the  Magistrate,  tiie   Seventh  day 
!  Baptists  are  mulcted,  and  the  vagabond 
(•soapf-s.     Thus,  under  unjust  enactments, 
the  ungodly  oppress,  and  the    riglitcous 
suflffr;    and  this  in  the  land  of  lx)astcd 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  charter  rijzhts 
— thf-  land  of  vaunti.'d  lilxTty  and  equality. 
And  thus  thoy  must  su(Rt  until  the  Con- 
Mitiition  shall  have  been  vindicated  by  the 
Supreme  Bench. 

IK  that  ever  (jlorious  Constitution,  our 
;  IHifniis,  our  religious  equality  and  reli- 
rious  riffhts,  are  inviolaljly  secured,  and 
S'S«Tiin.*<l  that  they  cannot  be  shakfjn  or 
,HTfstrd  from  us  by  any  action  of  any 
:;5*taio  I^irislalurf.'.  The  toleration  of  re- 
'  Ihio/t  has  never  hf.'on  conferred  upon  our 
;  U^i.slature.     It  is  an  inherent  right,  a 


reserved  right,  in  the  people,  in  each  in- 
dividual himself,  never  delegated  to  the 
State  Legislature,  nor  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Union.  All  toleration  or  attempts  at 
toleration  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,  is  not  only,  in  our  estimation,  a 
usurpation,  but  the  vilest  tyranny ;  be- 
cause it  assumes  the  power  to  grant  and 
to  withhold  religious  privileges,  which  be- 
long unto  God  alone.  We  deny  that  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government  have 
any  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania,) declares  :  "  tlidt  no  prefcrcfice 
shall  ever  be  given  ^  by  lau\  to  any  reH» 
giaus  establishmetits  or  modes  of  woT' 
ship  ;"  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ordains,  that  "  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  resjjccting  an  csiablisltment  of  re- 
ligion^ or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;'*'*  and  again :  "  This  Constitution^ 
and  the  lates  rf  the  United  States^  trhich 
sliall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  sliall 
be  tlic  supreme  late  of  the  land^  and  the 
Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  boutid 
thereby^  any  tiiixg  in  the  constitu- 
tion OR  LAWS  OF  ANY  STATE  TO  THE 
CONTRARY  NOTWITHSTANDING." 

What  is  the  diflerenee,  we  ask,  of  a 
State  religion,  which  taxes  a  parish  a  few 
dollars  to  support  the  established  Church, 
and  XiiVmgJifty'tuo  days  every  year  of  a 
freeman's  precious  time,  who  voluntarily 
and  eonsci(^ntiously  devotes  the  time  re- 
quired of  him  by  his  Mtdcr,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  His  W^^rd, — to 
sacrifice  to  the  s(;ctarian  prejudices  of 
those  who  have  usurped  a  preference.  1  It 
is,  we  maintain,  a  *'^  preference"''  given  to 
the  Sunday  sect — making  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  distinction  among  the  nienilKTS 
of  the  same  republican  family.  Resides, 
these  Sunday  laws,  with  their  fines  and 
penalties,  an*  hindrances  to  the  recejdion 
of  the  truth ;  and  if  ac(iui(rscrcd  in, 
must,  evc^ntually,  destroy  its  promulga- 
tion throughout  the  land.  Under  these 
unrightpous  laws,  it  cannot  have  "  fre(^ 
course."  This  prefcrc7ice  to  sect,  and  this 
restri<rtion  of  privilege,  are  in  din»ct  vio- 
lation of  our  charter  immuniti(^s — are 
wanton  infractions  on  tht?  Constitution  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  General  G<n(M'nni<nt. 
I  That  this  soeurity  was  dfsiirned  by  the 
I  Constitution  of  the  United  Stairs,  we  have 


from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton ;  who  was  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  that  instrument. 
In  a  letter  written  to  a  First-day  Baptist 
Church,  in  Virginia,  bearing  date  August 
4th,  1789,  he  emphatically  remarks :  '*  If 
I  had  the  least  idea  of  any  difficulty  re* 
suiting  from  the  Constitution,  adopted  by 
the  Convention  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  President,  when  it  was  framed,  so 
as  to  endanger  the  rights  of  any  religious 
denomination,  I  never  should  have  at* 
tachcd  my  name  to  that  instrument.  If 
I  hod  any  idea  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment was  so  administered,  that  the  liberty 
of  conscience  was  endangered,  I  pray  you 
be  assured,  that  no  man  would  be  more 
willing  than  myself  to  revise  and  alter 
that  part  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  all  religious 
persecution.  You  can  without  doubt  re- 
member, that  I  have  oflen  expressed  as 
my  opinion,  that  every  man  who  conducts 
himself  as  a  good  citizen,  is  accountable 
alone  to  God  for  his  religious  faith,  and 
should  be  protected  in  worshipping  God, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science." And  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  in  the  year, 
1830,  made  the  following  declaration  to 
the  world  on  this  point,  in  the  celebrated 
Sunday  Mail  Report : — 

"  Wc  look  in  vain  to  that  instrupient 
for  authority  to  say  whether  first  day,  or 
seventh  day,  or  whether  any  day,  has 

been  made  holy  by  the  Almighty," 

"  The  Constitution  regards  the  conscience) 
of  the  Jew  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  gives  no  more  authority  to  adopt 
a  measure  affecting  the  conscience  of  a 
solitary  individual,  than  that  of  a  whole 
community.  That  representative  who 
would  violate  this  principle,  would  lose  his 
delegated  character,  and  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence of  his  constituents.  If  Congress 
should  declare  the  first  day  of  the  week 
holy,  it  would  not  convince  the  Jew  nor 
the  Sabbatarian.     It  would  dissatisfy  both, 

and  consoquontly  convert  neither." 

"  If  a  solemn  art  of  legislation  shall  in 
one  point  define  the  law  of  God,  or  point 
out  to  the  citizen  one  religious  duty,  it 
mjiy  with  equal  propriety  define  every 
part  of  rf.^velation,  and  enforce  every  reli- 
gious obligation,  even  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  worship,  the  endowments 

I 


of  the  church,  and  the  support  of  the 
clergy," "  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  the  eternal  principle, 
that  man's  relation  to  his  God  is  aboYe 
human  legislation,  and  his  rights  of  con- 
science inalienable.  Reasoning  ¥ms  not 
necessary  to  establish  this  truth ;  we  are 
conscious  of  it  in  our  own  bosoms.  It  is 
this  consciousness  which,  in  defiance  of 
human  laws,  has  sustained  so  many 
martyrs  in  tortures  and  flames.  They 
felt  that  their  duty  to  God  was  superior  to 
human  enactments,  and  that  man  could 
exercise  no  authority  over  their  con- 
sciences.    It  is  an  inborn  principle,  which 

nothing  can  eradicate." 

.  ^^  It  is  tJie  duty  cf  the  GovtrnmefU  to 
afford  to  ally  to  Jew  or  Grentile — ^Pagan  or 
Christian — the  protection  and  advantage 
of  our  benignant  institutions,  on  Sunday 
as  well  as  every  day  cf  the  tre^ifc." 

Thus,  in  violation  of  our  clearly  defined 
charter  rights,  we  are  despoiled  of  our   ^ 
sacred  immunities,  by  the  secular  arm. 
Our  moorings  have  been  cut  loose — ^we 
have  been  sent  adrifl-— our  only  Ararat  is 
the  ever  glorious  Constitution.     We  are^ 
therefore,  found  in  the  Courts  of  Justice^ 
much  against  our  own  inclinations.     Op-* 
posed  as  we  are  in  principle  to  contentions, 
and  conflict  under  ordinary  circumstances  ^ 
yet  it  now  becomes  our  duty,  an  impera- 
tive duty,  to  maintain  our  rights  with  al  1 
our  ability,  especially  as  fidelity  to  our 
high  calling  involves  the  most  sacred  priti' 
ciples,  and  that  the  more  imperatively  a» 
the  integrity  of  the  law  of  our  Maker  is 
concerned,  and  the  peculiar  privilege  of  j 
honoring  Him  and  His  institutions  is  put 
in  jeopardy.     As  His  disciples,  we  are 
required  to  contend  for  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints."     In  this  matter,  i 
we  are  not  our  own — ^*'  We  ai-c  bought  ] 
with  a  price ;" — We  have  pledged  our 
allegiance  to  Heaven,  and  have  to  "  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith,"  like  true  "  soldiers 
of   the  Cross."     The  Sovereign  of  the 
Univervse  has   commanded  us  to :  "  Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy 
work  :  but  the  Seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daugh- 
ter, thy  man  servant,  nor  thy  maid  ser- 
vant, nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that 
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!i  is  within  thy  gates :  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore  the  Lord  hlessed  the  Sub- 
bath  day  and  hallowed  it."     This  Sab- 
bath he  has  imposed  upon  us  by  a  power 
which  belongs  to  himself  alone ;  and  it  is 
p^^tually  obligatory  on  us,  to  "  sanc- 
tify^ tJuil  day^  until  He,  himself,  abro- 
i  gates  it,  or  absolves  us  from  the  service. 
I  He  has  never  abrogated  it,  nor  substituted 
J  any  other  day  to  be  sanctified  in  its  stead ; 
I  neither  has  He  delegated  any  power  to 
,  any  Potentate,  Church,  or  Legislature — to 
any  Bishop,  Priest,  or  People,  to  do  so. 
It,  therefore,  remains  untouched  by  Divine 
Authority,  and  is  as  binding  as  the  tablet 
of  stone  on  which  the  statute  is  written  by 
the  finger  of  God — the  Sabbath  cf  the 
Lard  forever  !     Until  He  abrogates  it  or 
absolve  us  from  the  service,  it  is  our  so- 
lemn duty  to  observe  it,  and  it  only ;  and 
not  to  recognize  any  other  substituted  or 
enforced  by  man.     It  is  duo  to  the  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven,  that  we  be  faithful  to 
this  His  command ;  and  it  is  likewise  due 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity.     It  is, 
\  \  also  our  duty  to  resist  the  unhallowed  en- 
,  I  croachments  of  the  secular  power  in  inter- 
'  I  fering  with  the  promulgation  of  tlie  Truth 
ff  God  our  Father ;  for  if  we  suffer  the 
rights    of     citizenship — the    inestimable 
^  privileges    of    religious    liberty — to     Ixi 
I  wrested   from    us   and    succumb   to   the 
I  usurpations  of  political  power  in  rnforcinir 

■  the  sanctification  of  the  first  cknf  nf  the 
'  wrri-,  we  do  His  cause  much  damage, 
\  h\-  recognizing  that  infringrmont,  and  by 
.  ?'!fr«Ting  that  encroachment  to  drier  oihoTf> 

■Vjm  embracing  the  unmutilated  Truth. 
The  secular  power  has  usurped  our  roli- 
poiis  immunities ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  in- 

■  terferes  with  the  "/>«'  eorcrcise*'^  of  roli- 
eion,  and  the  reception  of  the  word  of  God, 

'  it  Is  an  infraction  of  tho  fundamental  law. 
Requiring  any  man  or  set  of  men,  to 
yidd  more  than  their  voluntary  consecra- 
tion of  a  .%*n:cnth  part  of  their  time  to  the 
5»*mre  of  their  Maker,  which  is  all  that 
Hf  rr.-r|uires,  is  a  vile  infraction  of  vested 
n^hts,  and  a  slander  on  our  professions  of 
prfcrt  civil  and  roli«jious  equality. 

Has  it  come  to  this  in  America  ? — the 
land  of  Fnn^dom ! — the  boasted  Asylum 
'or  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, — that  a 


religious  society  "  of  good  report"  is  put 
under  ban?  liven  so.  We  blush  while 
we  proclaim  it :  but  it  is  even  so.  What 
has  been  gained  by  our  forefathers  having 
left  the  iron  glebe  of  despotism?  Our 
Republicans  say :  "  We  may  enjoy  our 
Severn h-duy  Sabbath  in  quietnc^ss."  But 
they  say  more:  "  You  must  also  keep 
holy  Jirst  da//."  Where  do  they  derive 
any  such  authority  from  the  Constitution 
— from  our  Magna  Charta?  W'here  is 
the  country  in  Euroi)e,  at  the  present  day, 
that  would  not  grant  us  the  privilege  of 
meeting  together  on  the  sev(?nth  day  ?  A 
Komish  or  Moslem  hierarchy  would  not 
withhold  that  **  boon  ?"  What  peculiar 
religious  privileges,  then,  do  we  enjoy  as 
American  citizens  ?  Absolutely  none !  If 
the  dominant  party  may  force  us  to  keep 
days  holy  not  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  forcing  us 
to  sup|)ort  a  State  or  National  Ecclesias- 
tical  Establishment? — And  if  permitted  to 
progress  in  their  usurpations  of  authority, 
who  knows  how  soon  we  may  be  placed 
under  that  yoke  ?  O  America  !  America  ! 
—^land  of  VVashington,  of  Adams,  of  Jef- 
fcTson,  and  of  Madison,  we  mourn  thy  fall 
— we  blush  for  thy  shame.  Where  need 
we  dread  more  illiberal,  less  considerate 
treatment,  than  we  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  our  republican  brethren. 
Dragged,  time  after  time,  b<.'fore  the  Offi- 
cers of  Justice ;  fined  under  odious  and 
partial  laws ;  and  turned  away  from  the 
Halls  of  Legislation  without  defmitci  action 
on  our  memorials,  whf^n  wo  apjiealed  for 
n.'flress — asking  merely  for  crciHptums 
from  the  penalties  of  invidious  statutes, 
in  virtue  of  being  conscientious  Sahhith- 
kcejyers, — we  have  no  resort,  no  Citi/  of 
Bfj'itar.  but  the  Polar  Star  of  Freedom, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic.  If  our 
rights  an;  not  secured  by  our  Magna 
Charta,  and  not  respeet^MJ  by  our  Judi- 
ciary* in  vain  may  we  appeal  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  bigoted  sectarians  and  pn^ju- 
diced  legislators.  Sectarian  bigotry  cru- 
cified the  Red<^emer — **  they  bated  him 
without  a  cause."  Sectarian  bigotry  mur- 
dered the  Apostlr\s  and  persecuted  tlie 
saints  unto  death.  Human  natfjre  is  still 
tlie  same. — Give  mrm  power  and  he  will 
1  abuse  it ;  the  strong  will  trauij)Ie  on  the 
I  weak  ;  and  if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
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sectarian  prejudices,  we  may  never  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  our  rights,  which 
have  been  wrested  from  us  by  unjust  and 
iniquitous  legislation.  We  have  therefore 
been  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
tribunals,  not  from  any  circumstances  of 
our  own  seeking,  but  in  self-defence — ^in 
the  last  extremity,  to  save  God's  heritage 
from  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
secular  power,  and  the  observance  of  His 
own  institution  being  suppressed  by  the 
machinations  of  man.  We  are,  thus, 
called  upon  by  the  most  sacred  sense  of 
duty,  to  resist  these  intolerable  invasions 
on  our  rights.  Wo  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
to  human  rights  and  to  our  Maker. 
Where  is  our  religious  liberty  if  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  freely,  fully,  in  serving  our 
Maker,  but  are  forced  to  yield  another 
sixth  of  our  precious  time,  than  that  re- 
quired by  our  legitimate  Ruler,  by  the 
enactment  of  unequal  and  invidious  State 
statutes  ?  Where  is  our  religious  freedom, 
if  compelled  to  cease  from  our  indefeasible 
right  of  "  the  pursuit  of  happiness^'  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  families,  by  arbi- 
trary and  partial  legislation  ?  Our  liberty 
is  but  the  liberty  of  slaves— omt  freedom^ 
but  the  freedom  of  the  dungeon.  If  we 
prove  recreant  to  our  high  trust,  we  are 
worthy  of  fines  and  shackles ;  and  if  we 
submit  to  the  impious  desecration  of  God's 
prerogatives  and  our  own  blood-bought 
privileges,  wo  deserve  the  rack  and  the 
stake.  We  have,  therefore,  we  repeat, 
been  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  land  to  regain  our  consti- 
tutional rights ;  without  wishing,  in  the 
least,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  or  in- 
terfeni  with  the  rights  of  others,  but  being 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duly,  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  God's  holy  law, 
and  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  religious 
immunities  of  our  happy  country.  Our 
trust  is  in  God  and  the  rectitude  of  our 
Judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot 
declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  the 
Amorican  Republic  docs  not  lohratc  Re- 
ligious  Frccdorti!  They  cannot,  they 
never  will  stultify  our  Constitution  and 
make  our  Government  a  laugh ini^  stock 
to  all  Europe — to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  by  a  decision  at  such  variance 
with  the   genius  of  our  institutions  and 


the  professions  of  our  boasted   preten- 
sions. 

This  is  the  position  of  our  persecuted 
Society ;  and  we  have  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  this  portion  o£  our  history, 
as  due  to  the  whole  churchy  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  :  for  they,  knowing  how  to  ap- 
preciate religious  liberty,  have  a  right  to 
a  candid  exposition  of  our  grievances,  as 
a  professing  church,  and  as  members  of 
the  same  republican  family.     The  great 
principle  for  which  the  seventh  day  Peo- 
ple are  contending — unfettered  religious 
liberty — ^is  alike  dear  to  all  the  cliurcbcs 
of  the  land :   it  belongs  equally  to  all  de- 
nominations, however  large,  or  however 
small. — It  underlies  the  whole  system  of 
Protcstanism  and  of  Republicanism,  and 
is  the  only  security  for  all  the  churches, 
and  the  whole  church,  against  any  usur- 
pations of  superiority  of  sect ;  which  the 
ambition  of  an  aspiring  hierarchy  inay» 
at  no  distant  day,  assume,  to  bring  into 
subjection  all  not  of  her  own  faith  and 
not  within  her  own  pale ;  and  whose  aim 
may  not  only  be  to  monopolize  a  universal 
ecclesiastical  See,  but  to  sway  the  secular 
arm  and  fill  the  Chair  of  State.     Regard- 
ing the  whole  design  of  human  goven- 
ment  to  be  to  protect  the  people,  indivi- 
dually  and  collectively,  in  their  respective 
rights,  and  to  afiTord  security  to  their  per- 
sons and  property,  we  protest  against  any 
power  in  our  Legislature  to  pass  any  law 
relative  to  religious  matters,  other  than  a 
general  law  to  secure  all  persons  from 
molestation  or  wanton  disturbance,  cU  aU 
times,  when   they  assemble  to   worship 
Almighty  God.     Beyond  this,  any  legis- 
lation is  a  usurpation  of  the  fundamental 
law — the  charter  of  our  rights — the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberties !     Let  it  be  permitted 
on  one  point,  and  where  can  any  limit  be 
interposed  ?    We  are  therefore  called  upon 
as  Christians  and  as  Republicans,  to  take 
our  stand  and  protest  against  every  in- 
fringement on  religious  rights.     As  Ame- 
rican Citizens,  as  Independent  Freeman, 
as  responsibhj  Stewards  of  the  glorious 
heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  tlie  Fathers 
of  the  Revolution,  we  arc  called  upon,  to 
maintain,  unimj)aired,  the  high  privileges 
secured  to  us  l>y  the  (Constitution  of  the 
Republic.      In   conclusion,  we   reiterate, 
that  wc  recognize  the  laws  of  tlic  land  in 
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an  secular  matters,  and  hcHior  the  laws  of 
Gody  and  of  God  abne,  in  religious  &ith 
and  practioe.  These  are  the  inalienable 
rights  of  every  member  of  the  Republic. 
TVse  are  rights  reserved  by  the  people  to 
^themselTes,  in  the  formation  of  the  Go- 
Tenment,   which   no  power  can   legiti- 


mately wrest  from  them.  If  usurped  by 
our  Legislatures  and  sustained  by  the 
Judiciary,  then  has  the  downfall  of  the 
Republic  already  commenced,  and  we  may 
prepare  to  sing  the  requiem  of  *<  the  last 
hope  of  Freedom !" 
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Akoxg  the  primary  institutions  of  our 
Hevrcnly  Father,  for  the  more  eflectual 
tsustance  of  his  people  in  the  acquisition 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  attainment 
oftheiE^nd  of  their  creation,  wiw  a  visible, 
external  Church,  in  which  he  might  be 
worshipped,  his  name  professed  and  mag- 
nified, his  appointed  ordinances  duly  ad- 
ministered, and  such  order  and  discipline 
maintained  as  should  be  suitable  to  the 
times  and  conditions  of  the  generations  of 
men.  Such  an  institution  existed  in  the 
Antidiluvian  world;  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  Noahaic,  or  Ancient  Church,  in 
which  "  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  right- 
eoosness.**  Then  followed  the  Israclilish, 
and  lastly  came  the  Christian  Church  with 
!  ftU  its  spiritual  blessings,  "  peace  upon 
earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  has  made  use  of  means  to  bring 
forth  to  view  the  principles  of  these  seve- 
ral Churches.  Noah,  Abraham,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  J(^us  Christ,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  in- 
1  strurnenls  by  whom  the  respective  Dispen- 
ttlions  were  announced  to  the  human  fa- 
niily;  and  even  in  subsequent  times,  when 


Reformation  was  needed,  a  Luther^  a  Cal" 
virij  a  Melancthan,  and  others  have  been 
successively  raised  up  in  the  providence 
of  God  to  be  the  mediums  for  accomplish- 
ing his  all  gracious  purposes,  of  reforming 
abuses  in  his  church. 

Under  Divine  Providence,  the  body  of 
people  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bible- 
Christians,  began  to  assume  an  external, 
visible  and  distinct  existence  as  a  Church 
about  the  year  ISOO,  principally  through 
the  pastoral  labors  of  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam CowiiERn,  minister  of  Christ 
Churchy  Salford,  EnglajuL  Educated  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  for  the  Christian 
Ministry,  he  was  early  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  Episcopal 
Church,  and  appointed  to  the  important  du- 
ties of  a  church  living,  at  Beverly,  in  York- 
shire. In  addition  to  his  sacred  charge,  he 
became  Classical  Teacher  and  Professor 
of  Philology  in  the  college  at  that  place, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  both  stations  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
While  thus  exercising  his  arduous  duties 
|it  Beverly,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  late  Rev.  John  Clowes,  A.  M.,  Rector 
of  St,  John's  Church,  Manchester,  from 
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whom  he  received  a  liberal  oflTer,  and  a 
pressing  invitation  to  remove  to  Manches- 
ter, and  exercise  his  ministerial  powers  in 
that  populous  and  improving  town.  Thither 
accordingly  he  shortly  ailerwards  re- 
moved, and  for  some  time  preached  in 
St.  John's  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
well  known  and  highly  venerated  rector 
of  that  institution.  Here  Mr.  Cowherd 
became  a  general  favorite  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  as  a  pre^ichcr  was  universally 
admired.  Possessing  a  strong  and  vigo- 
rous intellect,  and  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  he  wos  not  long  willing  to 
to  be  trammelled  in  his  religious  services 
by  the  ritual  and  forms  of  that  denomina- 
tion; he  therefore,  after  some  time,  left 
the  established  National  Church,  and  took 
charge  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  in 
Peter  street,  which  had  been  built,  and 
was  just  completed  for  him  by  a  number 
of  ardent  admirers  of  his  preaching. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Cknclierd  preached 
at  this  place,  and  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar; but  even  in  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  professing  as  it  does  to  be  distin- 
guished for  its  charity,  he  was  mode  to 
feel  the  influence  of  sectarian  jealousy. 
This  caused  him  to  come  to  the  determina- 
tion to  continue  there  only  until  Provi- 
dence empowered  him  to  erect  a  church 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  could  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  preach  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
unshackled  by  human  creeds,  and  unfet- 
tered by  sectarian  connections. 

In  the  year  1600,  when  his  Meeting 
House  in  Salford  was  completcni,  he  com- 
menced a  new  career;  he  preached  the 
word  of  God  gratuilouslyy  and  supported 
himself  by  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one, 
in  matters  of  faith,  to  turn  from  the  erring 
notions,  and  vain  traditions  that  were  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  denominations  of 
professing  Christians,  and  to  draw  their 
principles  directly  from  the  Bible,  he  re- 
quired every  one  who  became  a  member 
of  his  church  to  proclaim  himself  simply 
a  BIBLE-CEIRISTIAN.*    Hence  origi- 


•  None  in  the  Christian  Church,  at  first, 
were  called  so  much  as  by  the  name  of  an 
Apostle ;  we  never  heard  of  Pcterians.  or 
Paulians.  or  Bartholomoeans,  or  Thaddseans; 
bnt  simply  of  Chrutiaiu,  from  CnaidT.  See 
i  Epiphav.  Hsar.  42.  MareUmit.^ltem.  Hser.  10. 


nated  the  name  by  which  this  body  of 
Christians   are    designated    and    known 
among  the  numerous  and  diversified  sects 
of  the  age.    His  cultivated  mind,  tran- 
scendant  talents,  powerful  eloquence  and 
indefatigable  zeal  soon  attracted  a  large 
and  highly  respectable  congr^ation ;  for 
in  the  pulpit  Mr.  Cowherd  shone  with  pe- 
culiar  lustre.     He   was   fluent,   copious, 
sublime,   demonstrative    and  persuasive. 
Possessing  a  clear  and  harmonious  voice, 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  and  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  his  subject  at  all  times,  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  reach  the  hearts  and  en- 
lighten the  understandings  of  his  hearers. 
His  church  soon  became  so  crowded  that 
numbers  who  could  not  be  acconurnodated 
with  a  scat,  were  yet  contented  to  stand 
in  the  aisles  that  they  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  eloquent  and  in- 
stnictive  illustrations  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
year  1807,  he  began  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  abstinence  from  the  flesh  <f  am- 
fiuds  as  food,  and  ixAxd  abstifience  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors  as  religious  duties. 
He  founded  his  principles  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  them  by  ap- 
peals to  the  facts  taught  by  Physiologyi 
Anatomy,  and  personal  experience;  for 
he  faithfully  practised  what  he  taught  to 
others  as  essential  to  secure  their  salva- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  a  number  of  pe^ 
sons,  all  professing  to  be  members  of  the 
Bible  Christian  Churchy  as  above  dcs- 
cri])od,  including  two  ministers,  the  Rev. 
Jatncs  Clarke^  and  the  v>riier  cf  this  arty 
cle^  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Philadelphiat 
in  the  ship  "  Liverpool  Packet,^  ^^C*'" 
Stephen  Singleton,  Commander.  Thi« 
people  left  the  land  of  their  Nativity,  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  these 
United  States.  They  had  in  view  as  the 
crowning  object  of  their  emigration,  the 
propa|»ation  of  their  religious  views  amotig 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  and  if 
possible  to  establish  the  Bible  Christian 
Churchy  in  this  free  and  favored  hind. 
Shortly  after  their  landing,  the  Rev.  Mt, 
Clarke^  and  several  of  his  friends  dete^ 
mined  to  go  Westward  and  obtain  land. 
The  other  minister  and  two  or  three 
friends  concluded  to  remain  in  the  city  of 
Brotlierly  Love^  believing  it  to  be  their 
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««  Stand  still  and  do  good,"  trust- 
BLt  the  gracious  promise  of  their 
i\y  Father,  would  be  extended  to 
— **  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed," 
'•  next  step  in  the  onward  progress 
\  people  was  to  buy  out  a  Teacher, 
mt  the  residence  and  school  house 
d  occupied ;  the  minister  intending 
i  blessing  of  Providence,  to  support 
If  and  family  by  teaching  school ; 

0  fulfil  his  miivsterial  duties  by 
ling  on  the  Sabbath',  like  the  Apostle 
f  Gientiles  of  old,  "  in  his  own  hired 
,"  to  as  many  as  might  be  disposed 
tend  and  listen  to  his  testimony. 
he  adopted,  at  once,  the  order  of 
lure  which  had  been  approved  and 

on  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
gland.  He  took  a  chapter  from  the 
Ibstamentj  beginning  at  the  first  of 
SIS  in  tlic  morning,  and  one  from 
unc  Thstamentf  beginning  with  the 
if  Matthew  in  the  aflcrnoon,  and 
eded  in  this  way,  chapter  by  chap- 
regular  rotation  every  Sabbath  day, 

1  such  an  Exposition  of  the  revealed 
.  of  God,  as  he  might  be  graciously 
sd  to  do  by  the  goodness  of  God. 
lake  their  meetings  more  generally 
n,  a  notice  was  caused  to  be  pub- 

in  several  of  the  City  papers,  stat- 
?ljat  the  members  of  the  JiMc  Chrus- 
Churchy  assembled  every  Sahlmth 
3  the  Schools  back  of  No.  10,  North 
Street,  at  half  past  ten  o'clock,  in 
oming,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
hey  did  not  form  a  Sectarian  Church, 
ng  their  doctrines  from  human  cre<»ds, 
lat  they  held  all  the  doctrines,  though 
11  the  uleas  of  the  various  sects,  so 
s  they  were  respectively  founded  on 
tcral  expressions  of  Sacred  Sc rip- 
that  they  humbly  sought,  through 
istitutions  of  the  Word  of  God,  to 
ne  more  efficiently  edified  in  Bible 
IS,  and  that  they  respectfully  invited 
fcllow  mortals,  of  any  or  every  pro- 
n.  to  come  and  hear  for  themselves, 
if  disposed,  to  join  with  them  in 
:h  membership,  and  unite  in  the  all- 
rtant  service  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
ig  to  the  teachings  of  his  Word. 
ich  inconvenience  was  experienced 
time  to  time,  by  being  compelled  to 
their  meetings  from  one  place  to  an- 


other. From  Front  Street,  where  the  first 
religious  meetings  of  this  people  were  held, 
to  Pear  Street,  ihcnce  to  Coates  Street, 
then  to  Gcrmantown  Road,  and  little 
Green  Street,  The  only  remedy  they 
could  entertain  as  likely  to  be  permanent, 
was  to  purchase  a  place  of  their  own. 
Accordingly  on  the  31st  of  May,  1823,  a 
lot  of  ground  was  purchased.  A  frame 
building  which  had  been  recently  erected 
and  used  as  a  Lancasterian  School  House, 
was  bought,  removed  to  their  lot  and  fitted 
up  in  a  plain  and  suitable  style  for  public 
worship,  and  on  the  21st  of  December,  of 
that  year,  it  was  opened  and  dedicated  to 
that  purpose. 

In  the  year,  1830,  they  became  Incor- 
porated by  Law,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Philadel-phia  Bible  Christian  Churchy 
Nortlh  Third  Slrect^^*  and  they  have  re- 
cently superceded  their  old  frame  building 
by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  brick  edifice. 

This  denomination  of  Christians  having 
no  Creed  but  the  Bible,  cannot  refer  to 
any  other  standard  of  Faith,  as  containing 
a  development  of  their  doctrines,  or  prin- 
ciples of  religious  belief.  In  the  Report 
of  a  Conference,  however,  composed  of 
Ministers  and  lay  members,  held  in  Christ 
Church,  Salford,  Manchester,  in  June, 
1609,  at  which  wcn^  present,  Rev.  Joseph 
Wright,  Kighley,  Yorkshire  ;  Rev.  George 
Senior,  Dalton ;  Rev.  Samuel  Dean,  Hulme, 
now  Manchester ;  and  Rev.  William  Cow- 
herd, Christ  Church,  Salford,  Manchester ; 
and  about  forty  lay  members  as  delegates 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
thai  Report  we  find  the  subjoined  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  hw.ar nation.  Revelation^ 
the  Church,  and  Church  Discipline. 

"  The  Divine  Trinity  consists  not  of 
three  visible  lx*ings  or  personal  subsisten- 
cies — somewhere  IcK^alized  in  a  heavenly 
"  mansion,"  but  of  three  combinations  of 
Spirit  in  one  united  kingdom.  In  this 
Great  Spirit  of  heaven,  the  inmost  is 
the  Father,  or  essejitial  Divine  Spirit; 
the  second,  effluxcd  by  and  cvery-when? 
combining  with  the  Father,  is  properly  th(^ 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  third,  assumed  by 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  and  around 
human  or  angelic  individuals  and  societies, 
is  as  properly  the  Son  of  Man, — taken 
by  the  Son  of  God  into  union  with  the 
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Father,  when  the  atonement  or  *'  cU^ne* 
menC*  between  God  and  men  was  fully 
effected,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Redeemer's  prayer :  '*  As  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  t/iey 
also  may  be  one  in  us  /" 

"  Accordingly,  as  God  is  "  a  Spirit" 
and  as  *^  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  as 
they  honor  the  Father,"  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer, now  constituting  a  *^  place  pre- 
pared" for  Christians,  is  there  the  injinite 
Human  Spirit — the  Word  that  was 
«  with  God,"  the  Son  op  God  "  before  all 
worlds,"  concentrating  himself  finitcdly  in 
an  assumed  human  Spirit  from  our  earth 
— the  Son  of  Man  "  born  in  time ;"  dis- 
playing therein  a  "  Likeness  as  the  ap- 
pearance OF  A  Man — ^the  Likeness  of 
the  Glory  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  beaming 
thence  from  the  indwelling  and  embosom- 
ing FaUicr  (that  fills  also  and  embosoms 
the  universe)  a  tkreefoUl  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  He — ^the  True  Object  of  all 
Christian  worship,  unitedly  comes  to  men, 
according  to  promise,  "  in  his  own  glory, 
in  his  Fatker*s^  and  (in  that)  of  the  holy 
angels." 

*'  This  Trinity  of  Spirit  in  any  of  the 
"  Father's  mansions,"  is,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  omnipresent  in  miniature, 
both  within  and  before  the  eyes  of  every 
angel  or  spirit  of  "just  men  made  per- 
fect," in  what  has  bocn  invariably  called 
"  the  beatific  vision." — ^Thus  "  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure. — No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time :  the  only  begotten  Son, 
whieh  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he 
hath  declared  (or  manifested)  him. — He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. — 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  that 
will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glo- 
rified in  the  Son. — The  Son  can  do  no- 
thing of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  do:  for  what  things  soever  he 
doeth,  these  also  dooth  the  Son  likewise." 
In  this  way,  that  "  glorified"  and  visi- 
ble  Mediator  of  the  otherwise  invisible 
God,  from  a  heaven  as  before  an  angel, 
is  every  where  the  "express  Image  of 
the  Father's  Person, — the  Image  of  his 
Glory." 

"Respecting  the  INCARNATION, 
Conference  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire 
whether,  as  some  suppose^  the  Diyinb 


Being  then  descended,  and  were  *  excs^ 
sively  enshrined  within  the  person  of 
JESUS  CHRIST i  or,  whether  it  were 
the  Emanated  Glory  of  Divine  Spirit 
of  the  Immutable  God,  as  existing  forth 
in  the  heavens,  which  becanx^  Soul  in  tba 
REDEEMER. 

"  If  the  DIVINE  BEING  descended 
on  that  occasion.  He  who  built  the  uni' 
verse,  and  continttally  gives  lifi  to  every 
animated  creature,  must  necessarily  have 
^oorked  for  a  time,  on  our  earth,  as  a  com- 
man  carpenter  ;  and  then  have  died^  like 
a  frail  mortal :  For,  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
certain,  by  following  the  occupatiofi  of 
that  reputed   'parent*  to  whom  he  was 

*  subject,'  was  denominated  *  the  Carptn^ 
ter  ;'*  and,  aflcr  a  laborious  and  painful 
life,  died  as  man  ever  dies,  by  the  sepam^ 
tion  of  soul  and  body,  when  he  had  cried, 
'  Fatlter  !  into  thy  hands  I  commend  mn 
Spirit.' 

"  But  if  we  admit,  as  we  ought  to  do, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  That  '  Gob 
gave  not  the  Spirit,'  His  Son, '  by  moA- 
surc'  to  JESUS  CHRIST,  but  'dwelt' 
thereby  in  Him,  in  heaven,  and  in  the 
universe,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner.  One  Undivided  God:  That 
'the  Son  of  Man'  also,  or  the  Human \ 
Spirit,  which  was  associated  with  tbej 
Divine  at  the  incarnation,  was  tn 
JESUS  CHRIST  on  earth,  and  *i« 
heaven,'  at  one  and  the  same  time;— 
finally  unitedyt'iiYi  the  GREAT  OMNI* 
POTENT,  the  DIVINE  SPIRIT  inn 
both  worhls,  when  He  said, «  All  power  is  \ 
givc7i  to  Me  in  Jieaven  and  in  earth  i''^ 
In  this  case,  we  neither  finite  the  Diyihi 
Spirit,  nor  limit  the  Human  '  ezdusivebft 
to  the  person  of  JESUS  CHRIST. 
On  the  contrary,  we  maintain.  That  they 
have  been  from  eternity  united  in  the 
'  heaven  of  heavens,'  the  *  throne  of  Gcd^ 
as  intimately  as  the  soul  and  body  of 
man  arc  united  into  one  person  ; — ^but  not 

*  exclusively,'  even  there.  That,  on  earth, 
the  Human  was  partially  separated  from 
the  I)ivine  Spirit,,  at  the  fall  of  man. 
That  in  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  fisOen, 
the  carnal  spirit  of  man  was  ultimately 
re-united  with  its  appropriate  DMsn 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  that  exiatB,-* 
unseparatedfrom  the  throne, — down  into 
our  world.    That  this  Diyinb  ShbtTi 
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ing  from  the  throne  and  pervading 
rerse,  is  that  *  HOLY  SPIRIT^ 
:ame  upon  the  Virgin  and  assumed 
lity  at  the  incarnation.  That 
lis  Spirit^  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the 
'  that  enlightens  every  man  that 
into  the  world,'  had,  through  the 
tabernacle  of  JESUS  CHRIST 
I  itself  throughout  this  world  of 
3  eOier  diffuses  itself  in  our  atmo- 
;  it  then  began  to  exhibit  the 
HUMAN  APPEARANCE* 
EIeavbtc  of  FIeavexs,  as  ether  ex- 
be  refracted  image]  cf  tfie  sun  in 
nosphere.  That  this  » IMAGIiP 
Divine  Human  Appearance,  which 
a  in  the  glorified  Human  Spirit^ 
centre  of  creation,  is  the  true 
IS  CHRIST;  whom  >ve  shall 
in   the    air;' — that    'Quickening 

s  APPEARANCE  is  most  sublimely 
tl  by  the  Prophets  /—as  « He  that  sitteth 
'  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  as  grass-hoppers  ;  that  stretcheth 
hettcena  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth 
a  tent  to  dwell  in.' — hai.  xl.  23. 
id  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was 
*NESS  as  the  Apfkaravce  op  a  Mait 
ipon  it : — from  the  appearance  of  His 
en  upward ;  and  from  the  appearance 
oins  even  downward,  I  saw  as  it  were 
trance  of  fire ;  and  it  had  bright  nets 
^ui,  as  the  appearance  of  the  how  that 
!  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain : — This  was 
iarance  of  the  Lirkxess  of  the  Glort 
-oan.* — Ezek,  i,  *26 — 28. 
looking?  through  the  atmosphere,  as  in 
through  a  telescope,  toward  an  object, 
*r  see  the  ohfect  itself  (the  ffu»i,  for  in- 
but  only  that  ima^e  of  it  which  is 
(in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmo- 
and)  next  the  ei/e  in  the  Telescope. — 
G^ftox,  Lecture  Vll. — Also  Bp,  BKaKi:- 
h^fry  on  Vision ,  passim. 
It  the  Human  Spirit^  in  its  greatest  and 
portions,  in  heaven  and  in  man^  is  ever 
uman  form. — may  be  demonstrated  by 
natural,  thus : — *  Every  salt,  in  crystal- 
invariably  assumes  its  own  peculiar 
You  may  dissolve  common  salt,  or 
5,  a  thousand  times,  and  crystallize 
often  by  evaporating,  or  coolint^  the 
1  which  they  are  dissolved,  yet  will  you 
I  the  common  salt  will  be  constantly 
izcd  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  the  sall- 
the  form  of  a  prism ;  and  if  you  cx- 
irith  a  microscope  such  saline  parti- 
are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  you 
«rve  these  particles  to  be  of  the  same 
ith  the  larger  moMses,* — See  Bp,  Wat- 
Aein.  voL  L  p.  87. 


Spirit,'  the  'Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,'  *by  whom,'  as  refracted  to  the 
'  right  hand  of  God,'  all  the  faithful  shatl 
apparently  pass,  when  *He  delivers  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father'  in  the  eternal 
heavens.     That  the  Glory  investing  this 

*  express  Image  of  the  Father's  Person,' 
is  again  the  *  Holy  Spirit,'  which  was 

*  not  given'  forth  in  full  manifestation  from 
the  *  throne  of  JESUSy'  till  He  was  fully 
giorifiedy  or  till  His  Human  Spirit,  leav- 
ing its  fleshly  Tabernacle  on  the  cross,  be- 
came one  with  the  right  Spirit  of  Man  as 
Jil/ed  and  united  with  the  good  Spirit  of 
Go/ throughout  the  universe.  Thatthema- 
tericd  body^  re-assumed  at  the  resuscitation, 
and  '  handled'  by  the  unbelieving  Ttiomas, 
could  spontaneously  pass  off  from  the 
Spirit  of  Jksus  ;  as  the  *  flesh  and  blood,' 
which  *  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,' undoubtedly  deflagrated  from  the 
prophet  Elijah^  in  the  fire  beheld  by 
E/isha,  That,  in  this  way,  the  ^  body^ 
of  Jesus,  which  had  given  offence  to  some, 
and  might  have  caused  idolatry  in  others, 
became  truly  and  properly  a  *  sacrifice  f&r 
sin,*  And  that,  finally,  the  At-one-ment 
or  reconciliation  between  God-  and  Man, 
was  virtually  eflected,  when  the  human 
spirit  teas  rc-united  with  the  Divine; 
and  fully  accomplished  against  sin^  when 
Jesus,  by  voluntarily  '  laying  down  His 
life,  prevented,  his  enemies  from  murder- 
ing hiyn : — thus  overruling  their  wicked 
deslgji,  for  good  to  them  and  their  poste- 
rity, by  preventing  sin, — particularly  the 
sin  of  idolatry y  among  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews,  even  to  the  remotest  generations. 
In  this  way  of  viewing  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Redemption,  the  pious  Christian 
may  be  edified,  the  infidel  silenced  or  re- 
claimed, and  all  the  great  attributes  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  Mercy  and  Goodness, 
completely  reconciled  with  common  sense, 
soinid  reason,  and  every  expression  of 
Sacred  Scripture, 

"  It  was  also  thought  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  consider,  whether  Revela- 
tion, particularly  that  of  the  BIBLEj 
came  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  by 
secret  InJtpiration,  or  by  open  Vision  and 
audible  DicfxUion, — It  may  be  clearly 
perceived,  that  Revelation  by  secret  In- 
spiration could  only  be  of  a  private  no* 
turCy  merely  to  the  individual  who  re- 
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ceived  it ;  attended  with  much  fear  and 
uncertainty,  lest  it  should  not  be  from  the 
riglU  source  ;  and  requiring  continually  a 
fresfh  msp'trdtion  in  the  li^arcr^  before  it 
could  be  believed.  This,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, would  have  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  great  delusioji^  enthusiasm^  and  dan- 
gerous imjiosUion ;  not  at  all  calculated 
to  give  stability  and  confidence  to  public 
faWi, 

"  But  oj)e)i  Vision  and  an  audible  Die- 
talion,  such  us,  accordinir  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  ancient  Ti'sfimonirif,  took 
place  before  tJwusan<ls  *  on  Mount  Sinni,' 
in  the  '  pillar  of  the  cloud,'  and  in  the 
*  Temple  at  Jerusalem,^  might  give  a  red- 
sonable  conviction  even  to  the  w/w/c 
world  ;  providi/d  the  nature  of  those  mani- 
festations, which  ocjcxiT  so  frequently  both 
in  the  Old  and  NTew  Testament,  could  be 
rationaUij  understood,  and  intcUigiUy 
accounted  for. 

"After  duly  deliberating  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  on  the  ideas  already 
developed  concerning  the  God  op  Reve- 
lation, &c.,  the  Conference  came  to  the  | 
following  most  interesting  conclusions  : — 
That  the  PatriarcJis^  Moses^  the  Prophets, 
the  Apostles,  *  and  other  holy  men  of  old,' 
being  possessed  of  that  right  human  spirit 
ever  filled  with  the  Divine,  which,  in  their 
surrou7uling  sphere,  would  rec/^ive  and 
rcficctWx^.  DIVINE  IMAGE,  as  it  is 
received  and  refracted  by  the  same  Spirit 
in  our  atmosphere  ; — it  must  neco-ssarily 
happen,  in  all  their  7Uiol)sCure4  states  of 
mind  and  spirit,  that  thoy  would  see  the 
LfORD,  or  what  they  called  the  Word  of  ■ 
THE  LfORD,  apparently  starulivg  near  to 
them,  and  by  the  suggestions  of  His  Spirit, 
tJu^rc  apparently  speaking  to  them  as  '  a 
man  does  to  his  fri<»nd.'  That  the 
Reflected  Iivaoe  op  God  is  that  Per- 
somd  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Refracted 
Imaor  op  God  that  Personal  Jesfs 
(yiiRisT,  by  and  in  whom  alone  the  Eter- 
nal Father  has  ever  been  manifestrd, 
and  ITis  W^ill  and  Wisdom  revealed,  to  the 
sons  o'  mon.  That  th(j  One  God,  thus 
appearing  in  His  Son  and  Spirit,  did  ac- 
tually speak  all  the  Inws  and  all  the  pre- 
dictions  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  vir- 
tunlly  perform  all  the  things  ascribed  to 
Him  in  the  hist/)rical  parts  of  the  OLD 
anl  NEW  TESTAMENTS.   That  the 


Fbur  Ages  of  the  world,  so  much  spoken 
of  by  the  Ancients,  aro  the  Fbur  sue* 
cessive  Revelations,  which  God  has  given 
of  Himself, — in  Paradise, — in  the  Church  , 
which  perished  at  the  flood ; — to  the  Hd- 
brews, — and  to  Cliristians,  That  the  I 
Holy  Bible,  which  treats  professedly  of 
the  beginning,  duration,  and  ending  of 
those  i\}ur  Ages,  being,  of  course,  the 
complete  Canon  of  Sacred  Writ ;  no  moM 
can  presume  to  be  the  medium  of  any  fu^ 
ther  Revelations  from  God,  without  being 
either  a  deceiver,  or  deceived.  That  the 
Revelations  of  the  Bible, which  were  first 
given  by  God  Hixselp,  being  now  fixed 
in  Writing,  are  the  ofdy  true  medium 
through  which  He,  by  Ilis  Spirit,  con- 
tinues, at  this  day,  to  enliglUcn  mankind.' 
That  those  men  are  enlightened  through 
the  Scriptures,  who  see  therein  tlie  eterid 
laws  of  that  Divine  Providence  which 
gc^verns  the  world ;  and  the  interior  prv^ 
ciples,  good  and  evil,  which,  in  proportion 
as  they  alternately  prevailed,  did  succesp 
sively  elevate  and  depress  the  difiere&t 
Churches  described  in  the  BIBLE,  and 
will,  at  this  day  and  in  all  ages,  elevate 
the  faithful  and  depress  the  wicked  in 
every  Church  under  heaven.  That  a  fur- 
ther unfolding  of  those  laws  and  those 
principles,  in  any  particular  WRl* 
TINGS,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  «w 
Revelation,  but  as  a  netc  Doctrine,  provi* 
dentinlly  contained  in  the  BIBLE  from 
the  tim(»  it  was  first  written  ;  but  developed, 
under  God,  i)recisely  when  wanted,  to  ^^ 
edifij  or  r^-estcdAi^h  a  scrijiture founded 
Church, — This  plain  account  of  Biblical 
Revelation  exhibits  a  true  Characteristic 
of  what  may  properly  be  called  the 
WORD  OF  GOAas'bcing  SPOKES  by 
God  ni>rsELp;  and  shows  also,  how^- 
uine  Church-rloctrinc  may,  at  all  limes, 
Ix;  derived //-owt  Huit  WO RD, hy  unfold- 
ing the  eternal  laws  and  interior  priifd' 
l)les  ever  al)ounding  in  its  literal  Fads,     H 

Conforenoe  now  proceeded  to  examine 
tlie  difference  between  a  real  and  an  af» 
parent  Ciiitrcii. — All  must  acknowledge 
the  difference  between  a  Church  professing 
under  man,  and  a  Church  PRAcrisiifO 
FNDER  God,  the  Tniths  and  Precepts  of 
Sacred  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  latter  ia 
the  GENUINE  CHURCH  of  Revela- 
tion,  ever  to  be  sanctioned  and  cs/.ablished 
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OQ  earth ;  whilst  the  former  is  that  noisy 
and  ostentatious  Pretender^  always  reUn- 
quished  by  the  true-born  <  children  of 
God.' 

**This  distinction  Idd  to  the  following 
1  conclusions  which  Conference  deemed  well 
)  calculated  to  make  all  christians  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  mind  in  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  their  holy  Religion: — ^That 
:  tbe  weU-disposed  natural  man, '  not  know- 
I  ing  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  him* 
I  elf,  yet  capable  of  reformation  and  in- 
dining    towards   religion,   puts   himself, 
roluntarily.and  implicitly,  under  the  teach- 
ing and  direction  of  some  religious  Leader, 
whom  he  cannot  perhaps  rightly  under- 
stand, but  whom  he  conceives  to  be  nearly 
infitUible  in  the  exposition  and  elucidation 
of  scriptural  doctrines.     That  this  <  na- 
foral  man,' though  not  apprehending  u/<?a5, 
is  extremely  zealous  for  the  tcords  of  his 
Leader,  wluch  he  will  maintain  even  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  sense  they  were 
intended  to  convey.     That,  if  his  Leader 
be  spiritual-minded^ — one  that  directs  the 
heart  and  life  in  true  submission  to  the 
revealed  uill  of  God; — ^in  process  of  time, 
this  natural  '  carnal  man,'  once  enmity 
against  God^  turning  from  evil,  will  turn 
I  to  the  *  one  living  and  true  God,' — under 
I;  whose  influence,  perceiving  the  truths  he 
j:  had  hitherto  but  blindly  followed,  he  is 
enabled,  at  length,  to  say  to  his  Loader, 
as  the  people  did  to  the  woman  of  S(C' 
maria,  *  ^ow  I  believe,  not  fjecanse  f^thy 
^roffl ;  Jor  I  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Thcth  myself, '^     That,  in  this  way,  there 
is  a  doiddc  conversion ,  first  to  religious 
wo.',  NEXT  to  the  God  or  Revelation  : 
—Those  in  the  former  conversion  are  the 
ii  !iectarians  ;  these  in  the  latter  are  the 
■  (jpDuine  and  united  CnuscH.    That  thus, 
;■  in  cvcrj*  Church,  the  adopted  under  man 
:  are  the  *  fleet ;'  the  heaven-born,  the  *  pre- 
1  d»*tinated'  who,  *  from  the  foundation  of 
I  the  world,'  ever  lake  precedence  of  those 
I  *bora  after  the   flesh,'   and   inherit  the 
|,  highest  privileges  and  possessions  of  their 
I'  FATHER'S  HOUSE,— it  conscquent- 
\\  ly  appears,  contrary  to  what  has  generally 
Ij  bwn  supposed.,  that  the  greatest  sectarians, 
\\  arc  the  leasf.  enlightened  ;  that  those  who 
!■  clamor  most   for  the  particular  doctrines 
I,  of  men,  understand  those   doctrines  tlie 
least ;  and  that,  when  religious  truth  is 


properly  understood,  it  is  always  believed, 
and  held,  under  God,  independently  of 
m^inP 

"  Church  Discipline  was  now  consi- 
dered, as  it  respects  praying,  expounding 
the  Bible  or  jyreaching,  the  order  of  wor- 
ship ;  Baptism,  the  Holy  Supper^  and 
Church  Mcfnbership. 

"  In  Praying  it  was  the  general  wish, 
that  the  exordium  should  announce  always 
an  important  practical  truth;  respecting 
which  the  minister  should  beseech  the 
congregation  to  apply  fervently  to  their 
God  for  assistance  or  deliverance,  not  in 
a  dictatorial,  but  humble  and  submissive 
spirit ;  and  that  all  prayer,  public  as  well 
as  private,  should  be  extempore. 

"  In  Expouruling  the  Bible,  it  was  re- 
commended to  give,  by  way  of  preface, 
the  general  sense  first  ,*  and  then,  as  the 
passage  is  regularly  read  throughout  its 
pauses,  to  descant  on  the  genuine  and  ^ 
literal  meaning  of  the  text ; — pointing  out 
at  the  same  time  those  eternal  principles 
contained  therein,  which  are  of  universal 
application,  and  of  unalterable  obligation, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  that  their  Min- 
isters and  Teachers  would  found  all  their 
doctrines  on  the  literal  facts  recorded  in 
the  Bible  ;— enable  their  audiences  by  a 
lucidus  ordo,  to  s<}e  as  well  as  hear; — 
press  every  point  in  animated,  earnest  and 
aflectionatc  language ;  illustrate  copiously, 
by  appealing  to  natural  facts,  and  actual 
experience  in  real  life ;  and  above  all 
things  to  live  as  they  preach,  that  they 
may  always  be  pn»pared,  tviihout  notes, 
and  win  souls  by  that  example  which  ren- 
ders precept  irresistible. 

"  The  order  of  norship^  rorom mended 
on  experience  as  perhaps  the  most  useful 
and  consistent,  becjjns  with  a  Hymn,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer,  the  reading  of  !he  De- 
calogue ;  then  a  passage  of  the  Old  TrS' 
tame?it,  in  the  Morning  of  the  Lord's  day, 
read  and  expounded,  chapter  after  chapter, 
in  regular  rotation.  Evening  service  be- 
gins in  the  same  manner,  with  a  hymn, 
prayer  followed  by  a  chant,  or  hymn, 
then  portion  after  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  read  and  expounded.  After 
the  exposition  of  the  Chapters,  morning 
and  evening,  another  hymn,  and  then  a 
general  Benediction. 

"  Baptism,  being  the  ancient  ceremony 
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of  adopting  both  children  and  adults, 
might  be  performed,  it  was  agreed,  as  a 
ceremony,  cither  by  sprinkling  or  tm- 
mersion.  To  some,  it  was  thought, 
sprinkling  would  appear  to  be  a  sealing 
on  tlie  foreheadj  and  might,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  preferred.  But  immersionj  it 
was  allowcxl,  was  more  according  to  the 
primitive  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  end,  however,  is  the  baptism  qf  the 
Spirit;  without  which,  the  ceremony, 
however  rightly  performed,  has  not  its 
intended  efiect,  in  bringing  the  baptized 
one,  by  purification  and  holiness  of  heart 
and  life,  into  the  real  body  and  commu- 
nion of  Chsist^s  Church,  visible  and 
invisible,  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

The  Holy  Supper,  being  the  ancient 
marriage  feast  in  its  original  ceremonies, 
would  be  celebrated,  it  was  concluded, 
most  usefully,  and  most  according  to  pri- 
mitive usage,  if  the  bread  and  wine  (un- 
fermented,)  were  distributed  amongst  the 
communicants  in  their  pews,  by  deacons, 
as  appointed  assistants,  whilst  the  minister 
enlarges,  at  discretion,  on  the  duties  of  the 
bride  of  the  Lamb,  dec,  dec. 

As  to  Church  Membership,  Conference 
thought  it  proper  for  them  to  declare,  that 
they  did  not  form  a  Sectarian  Church, 


under  any  particular  denomination 
man ;  that  they  wished  to  be  simpl 
ble  Christians,  and  are  in  perfect 
and  connection  with  the  sincere,  con 
tious  livers,  in  all  the  various  deno 
tions  of  Christians ;  that  they  presun 
to  exercise  any  dominion  over  the 
or  consciences  of  men ;  that  all  whc 
to  join  them  in  shunning  the  commor 
and  errors  of  the  world, — in  abstc 
from  animal  food ;  that  is,  from  fish, 
and  fowl  of  every  kind,  and  from  a 
toxicating  liquors ;  and  in  appropriati 
life  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  '. 
are  freely  admitted,  under  God,  as 
bers  of  the  True  Bihle-Chistian  Cli 
The  adoption  is  by  Baptism ;  the 
cation  by  the  Holy  SupperJ** 

In  statistics,  the  number  of  membc 
the  Bible»Christian  Church  in  Phi 
phia,  compared  with  many  others,  is 
small.  At  their  annual  meeting  in 
1847,  they  had  between  70  and  80 
bers.  There  are  individuals  abst: 
from  animal  food  and  intoxicating  c 
in  several  of  the  States  in  the  Unioc 
agreeing  with  us  in  doctrine,  but,  ( 
Philadelphia,  there  is,  at  present,  no 
larly  organized  society  of  Biblc-i 
tians  in  this  country. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it 
exists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may 
date  its  origin  from  the  discovery  of  the 
western  world.  From  the  memorable  day, 
October  the  eleventh,  1492,  on  which  Co- 
lumbus landed  upon  the  island  of  Guana- 


hani,  or  San  Salvador,  and  at  the  (< 
the  cross  poured  forth  his  fervent  t 
to  God  for  the  success  of  his  glorio 
terprise :  this  church  has,  amid  mai 
verses,  continued  gradually  to  adi 
If  in  some  quarters  she  has  met  wi 
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her  losses  have  been  compensated 
it  she  has  gained  in  other  direc- 
so  that  the  number  of  her  adhe- 
ccording  to  recent  and  respectable 
lies,  may,  at  the  present  time,  be 
?d  at  about  twenty-five  and  a  half 
{,  spread  over  the  whole  American 
nt.  This  ancient  church,  therefore, 
bcrs  by  nearly  ten  millions,  even 
ew  world,  all  the  various  Protestant 
lations  put  together.  Of  (his  large 
owcver,  only  about  1,300,000  at 
liest  calculation,  arc  found  in  the 
States* 

itholic  navigator,  whose  name  will 
pttcn  only  in  the  wreck  of  the 
having  thus  discovered  this  vast 
It,  and  another  son  of  the  church 
given  it  its  name :  it  was  likewise 
illustrious  Catholics  John  and  Sc- 

Cabot,  and  Verragani,  in  the  ser- 
Ihe  Catholic  kings  Henry  VII.  of 
d,  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  that 
res  of  the  United  States  were  first 
red  and  explored.  This  took  place 
I  the  years  1497  and  1524.  Far- 
rth,  the  noble-hearted  James  Car- 
rovcred,  in  the  course  of  three  suc- 
voyagos,  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
ice,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 

flourishing  cities,  Quebec  and 
li. 

,  however,  to  that  portion  of  the 
>rld  which  the  American  fondly 
his  native  land — the  United  States, 

the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
z  rclijjion  within  its  borders,  that 

confine  our  attention, 
here  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  with 
md  heartfelt  satisfaction,  does  the 
an  Catholic  challenge  the  attention 
countrymen  to  the  first  settlement 
Maryland  colony ;    for  the  early 


ardinir  to  the  Mefrnpoliian  Catholic  At- 
T  1847,  the  Catholic  population  in  the 
^tatps  is  estimated  at  one  million,  one 
and  <evrntv-three  thousand,  and  seven 

f  1.1 73.7000 
•arf  2  arrhbishops,23  bishops,  1  Vicar 
ic,  834  priests,  812  churches,  21  eccle- 

inxtitutions.  244  clerical  students,  13 
'i?i«»ns  institutions,  24  literary  institu- 
-  youn:;  men,  43  female  rclipjious  insti- 
66  female  academies,  88  charitable  in- 
s. — Editor. 


history  of  that  colony,  is  the  early  history 
of  Catholicity  in  these  United  States. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  this  me- 
morable epoch  in  our  annals.  Lord  Bal- 
timore having  obtained  from  Charles  I.  the 
Charter  of  Maryland,  hastened  to  carry 
into  eilcct,  the  plan  of  colonizing  tlie  new 
province,  of  which  he  "appointed  his  bro- 
ther, Leonard  Calvert,  to  be  Governor. 
This  first  body  of  emigrants,  consisting 
of  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  con- 
siderable rank  and  fortune,  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  adherents,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land under  the  command  of  Calvert,  in  j 
November  1632,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  landed  in  Maryland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Potomac,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year.  The  Governor 
as  soon  as  he  landed,  erected  a  cross  on 
the  shore,  ai^d  took  possession  of  the 
country  for  our  Saviour^  and  for  our  So- 
vereign Lord  the  King  of  England.  Aware  ! 
that  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  Indians  by  occupying  their 
territory,  without  demanding  their  permis- 
sion, he  determined  to  imitate  the  wiser 
and  juster  policy  that  had  been  pursued 
by  the  colonists  of  New  England,  and  to 
unite  the  new  with  the  ancient  race  of  in- 
habitants by  the  reciprocal  ties  of  equity 
and  good-will.  The  Indian  chief  to  whom 
he  submitted  his  proposition  of  occupying 
a  portion  of  the  country,  received  it  at 
first  with  sullen  indifll'rencc,  the  result 
most  probably  of  aversion  to  the  measure, 
and  of  conscious  inability  to  resist  it.  His 
only  answer  was,  that  he  would  neither 
bid  the  English  go,  nor  would  he  bid  them 
stay ;  but  that  he  left  them  to  their  own 
discretion.  The  liberality  and  courtesy 
of  the  Governor's  demeanor  succeeded  at 
length  in  conciliating  his  regard,  and  so 
efleclively,  that  he  not  only  promised  a 
friendly  league  between  the  colonists  and 
his  own  people,  but  persuaded  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  accede  to  the  treaty.  Nay 
more,  he  said  with  warmth,  "  I  love  the 
English  so  well,  that  even  if  they  should 
go  al)out  to  kill  me,  while  I  had  breath  to 
speak,  I  would  command  the  people  not  to 
revenije  my  death  :  for  I  know  they  would 
not  do  such  a  thing,  except  it  were  my 
own  fault."  Having  purchased  the  rights 
from  the  aborigines  at  a  price  which  gave 
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them  perfect  satisfaction,  the  colonists  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  considerable  district, 
including  an  Indian  town,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  occupy,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Mary*s. 

The  tidings  of  this  safe  and  comfortable 
establishment  in  the  province,  concurring 
with  the  uneasiness  experienced  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  induced 
considerable  numbers  of  the  professors  of 
this  faith  to  follow  the  original  emigrants 
to  Maryland,  and  no  efforts  of  wisdom  or 
generosity  were  spared  by  Lord  Baltimore 
to  facilitate  the  population,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  colony.  The  trans- 
portation of  people  and  of  necessary  stores 
and  provisions  during  the  first  two  yeara, 
cost  him  upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
To  every  emigrant  he  assigned  fifly  acres 
of  land  in  a^hite  fee :  and  with  a  libe- 
rality unparallcd  in  that  age,  and  altogether 
surprising  in  a  Catholic,  he  united  a  gene- 
ral establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  with  an  absolute 
exclusion  of  the  political  predominance  or 
superiority  of  any  one  particular  sect  or 
denomination  of  Chnstinns. 

This  wise  administration  soon  converted 
a  dreary  wilderness  into  a  prosperous  co- 
lony. The  opjwsition  of  the  Virginia 
planters  to  the  new  colony,  but  still  more 
the  intrigues  of  the  vindiclive  Clayborne, 
cast  for  a  whilo  a  gloom  over  the  early 
history  of  Maryland.  Notwithstanding  the 
misfortunes  which  attended  and  followed 
the  rcl)ellion  of  1045,  the  same  Assem- 
bly that  enacted  monsuros  for  the  future 
protection  and  safety  of  the  colony,  made 
a  magnanimous  attempt  to  preserve  its 
peace  by  suppressing  one  of  the  fertile 
sources  of  hnmnn  contention  and  animosi- 
ty. It  hnd  been  declan*d  by  the  proprie- 
tary, at  a  very  early  period,  that  religious 
toleration  shoul<l  constitute  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  social  union 
over  which  he  presided,  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  province,  composed  chiefly  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  now  proceeded,  by  a  me- 
morable "  Act  concerning  Religion,"  to 
interweave  this  noble  principle  into  its 
legislative  constitution.  This  statute  com- 
menced with  a  preamble  declaring  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  conscience  had 
been  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those 
countries  where  it  had  been  practised,  and 


therefore  enacted  that  no  person  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  mo- 
lested in  respect  to  their  religicn,  or  in  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to 
the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion, 
against  their  consent ;  so  that  they  be  not 
unfaithful  to  the  Proprietary,  or  oonspixe 
against  the  civil  government ;  tfait  persons, 
molesting  any  other  in  respect  to  his  reli- 
gious tenets,  should  pay  treble  damages  to 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  twenty  shillings 
to  the  Proprietary ;  that  those,  who  should 
reproach  their  neighbors  with  opprobrious 
names  of  religious  distinction,  should  for- 
feit ten  shillings  to  the  persons  so  insulted ; 
that  any  one,  speaking  reproachfully 
against  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  Apos- 
tles, should  forfeit  five  pounds;  bat  that 
blasphemy  against  God  should  be  punished 
with  death.  By  the  enactment  of  this 
statute,  the  Catholic  planters  of  Maryland 
won  for  their  adopted  country  the  distin- 
guished praise  of  being  the  first  of  the 
American  States  in  which  toleration  was 
established  by  law,  and  graced  their  pe- 
culiar faith  with  the  signal  and  unwonted 
merit  of  protecting  that  religious  freedom 
which  all  other  Christian  associates  were 
conspiring  to  overthrow.  It  is  a  striking 
and  instructive  spectacle  to  behold,  at  this 
period,  the  Puritans  persecuting  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  in  New  England,  the 
Episcopalians  retorting  the  same  severity 
on  the  Puritans  in  Virginia,  and  the  Catho- 
lics, against  whom  all  others  were  com- 
bined, forming  in  Maryland  a  sanctuary 
where  all  might  worship  and  none  might 
oppress,  and  where  even  Protestants  sought 
refuge  from  Protestant  intolerance. 

K  the  dangers  to  which  the  Maryland 
Catholics  must  have  felt  themselves  ex- 
posed, from  the  disfavor  with  which  they 
were  regarded  by  all  other  communities 
of  their  countrymen,  and  from  the  ascen- 
dancy which  their  niost  zealous  adversa- 
ries, the  Presbyterians,  were  acquiring  in 
the  councils  of  the  parent  state,  may  be 
supposed  to  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
their  enforcement  of  a  principle  of  which 
they  manifestly  needed  tlie  protection,  the 
surmise  will  detract  very  little  from  the 
merits  of  the  authors  of  this  excellent 
law.  The  moderation  of  mankind  has 
ever  needed  adventitious  support ;  and  it 
is  no  deprecation  of  Christian  sentiment, 
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that  it  is  ci^Mtble  of  deriving  on  accession 
to  its  purity  from  the  experience  of  perse- 
cutioa.  It  is  by  divine  grace  alone  that 
the  fire  of  persecution  thus  sometimes 
tends  to  refine  virtue,  and  consumes  the 
dross  that  may  have  adhered  to  it;  and 
the  progress  of  this  history  is  destined  to 
shoWy  that,  without  such  overruling  agen- 
cy, the  ccnimission  of  injustice  naturally 
tends  to  its  own  reproduction,  and  that  the 
experience  of  it  engenders  a  much  stronger 
di^xwtion  to  retaliate  its  severities,  than 
to  sympathize  with  its  victims.  It  had 
been  happy  for  the  credit  of  the  Protest- 
ants, whose  hostility,  perhaps,  enforced 
the  moderation  of  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land, if  they  had  imitated  the  virtue  which 
their  own  apprehended  violence  may  have 
tended  to  elicit.  But  unfortunately,  a 
great  proportion  even  of  those  who  were 
constrained  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
Catholics  from  the  persecutions  of  their 
own  Protestant  brethren,  carried  with  them 
into  exile  the  same  intolerance  of  which 
they  themselves  had  been  the  victims : 
and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  dissenters, 
who  now  began  to  flock  in  considerable 
numbers  from  Virginia  to  Maryland, 
gradually  formed  a  Protestant  confederacy 
against  the  interests  of  the  original  set- 
tlera;  and  with  ingratitude,  still  more 
odious  than  their  injustice,  projected  the 
abrc^tion  not  only  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, but  of  every  part  of  that  system  of 
toleration  under  whose  shelter  they  were 
enabled  to  conspire  its  downfall.  But 
though  the  Catholics  were  thus  ill  requited 
by  their  Protestant  guests,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppase  that  the  calamities 
that  subsequently  desolated  the  province, 
were  produce*!  by  the  toleration  which  her 
Assembly  now  established,  or  that  the 
Catholics  were  really  losers  by  this  act 
of  justice  and  liberality.  From  the  dis- 
position of  the  prevailinir  party  in  England, 
and  the  state  of  the  other  colonia^  settle- 
ments, the  catastroplie  that  overtook  the 
liberties  of  the  Maryland  Catholics  could 
not  poftsibly  have  l)om  evaded :  and  if 
the  virtue  they  now  displayed  was  unable 
to  avert  their  fate,  it  exempted  thorn  at 
least  from  the  reproach  of  deserving  it : 
it  redoiiblcNl  the  guilt  and  scandal  incurred 
by  their  adversaries,  and  achieved  for 
them  a  reputatbn  more  lasting  and  honor- 


able than  political  triumph  or  temporal 
elevation.  What  Christian  (however  sen- 
sible of  the  errors  of  Catholic  doctrine) 
would  not  rather  be  the  descendant  of  the 
Catholics  who  established  toleration  in 
Maryland,  than  of  the  Protestants  who 
overthrew  it  ? 

From  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom,  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  pro- 
ceeded to  the  improvement  of  political 
liberty;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
constitution  of  this  province  received  that 
structure  which,  with  some  interruptions, 
it  continued  to  retain  for  more  than  a  ccn« 
tury  ailer.  In  conformity  with  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  burgesses  (in  1642) 
'*  that  they  might  be  separated,  and  sit  by 
themselves,  and  have  a  negative,"  a  law 
was  now  passed  (1650,)  enacting  that 
membere  called  to  the  Assembly  by  spe- 
cial writ,  should  form  the  upper  house ; 
and  that  those  who  were  chosen  by  the 
hundreds  should  form  the  lower  house ; 
and  that  all  bills  which  should  be  assented 
to  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  ralified  by  the  governor,  should  be 
deemed  the  laws  of  the  province.  Blend- 
ing a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
with  a  just  gratitude  to  the  Proprietary, 
the  Assembly  at  the  same  time  enacted  a 
law  prohibiting  the  imposition  of  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  freemen,  and 
declaring  in  its  preamble,  **that  as  the 
Proprietary's  strength  doth  consist  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  on  them  he  doth 
rely  for  his  supplies,  not  doubting  of  their 
duty  and  assistance  on  all  just  occasions.'* 
(Laws,  1650,  Cap.  1,  23^  25.)  Perhaps 
(concludes  the  impartial  Graliame)  it  is 
only  under  such  patriarchal  administra- 
tion, as  Maryland  yet  retained  an  admix- 
ture of  in  her  constitution,  and  under  such 
patriarchs  as  liord  Baltimore,  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  find  the  realization  of  the 
political  philosopher's  dronm  of  a  system 
that  incorporates  into  politics  the  sentiments 
that  embellish  social  intercourse,  and  the 
afR»ctions  that  sweeten  domestic  life.  In 
the  prosecution  of  its  patriotic  labors,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  rnact  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  encouraprmrnt 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  (Laws, 
1649,  Cap.  12  ;  1650,  Cap.  1,  33.)  And 
a  short  gleam  of  tranquil  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded the  calamities  which  the  province 
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was  fated  again  to  experience  from  the 
evil  genius  of  Clayborne,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  parent  state. 

We  refer  the  reader  who  may  wish  to 
study  the  darker  shades  of  this  beautiful 
picture,  to  the  pages  of  Grahame.  We 
have  no  desire  to  awaken  the  recollection 
of  the  many  wrongs  sustained  by  the  Ma- 
ryland colonists.  For  peace'  sake  their 
unmerited  sutlerings  may  be  passed  over  in 
silence  ;  but  justice  and  truth  alike  demand 
that  the  above  statements,  from  the  pen 
of  a  Protestant  historian,  should  be  more 
generally  known  to  the  mass  of  our  coun- 
trynK^n.  Nor  should  we  forget  that,  fore- 
most among  the  colonists  who  thus  hal- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  Potomac  by  their 
virtues,  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  ;  the  Fatht'rs  Andrew  \Vhite  and 
John  Althano,  both  men  of  sterling  worth 
and  extensive  learning  ;  here,  as  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  new  world,  their  zeal, 
j  their  learning  and  address,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  early  set- 
1  tiers. 

!'      It  was  on  the  23d  of  March,  1634,  the 
t'  festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  ever 
I  blessed   Virgin,   and    on    St.   Clement's 
I  Island,   in  the  Potomac,  that   the   divine 
•  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  for  the  first  time 
;   offered  up  to  God,  in  this  portion  of  Amer- 
ica.    Governor  Calvert,  accompanied  by 
i   Father  Althano,  then  sailed  up  the  river, 
;   landing  first  on  the  Virginia  side,  at  an 
!   Indian   town    called    Potomac,    and    now 
'.   known  as-  New  Marlboronuh,  or  Marll)0- 
I   rough  Point.     The  Jesuit  Father  explained 
:  to  the   asscm])!ed   Indians  the  chief  mys- 
■  teries  o''  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as 
J  the  peacerul  and  benevr)lont  motives  that 
!  actuated  their  unexperrted  visiters.     It  is 
remarkable  that    his  interpreter   on    this 
occas'on  was  a  Prote^stant.     Leaving  the 
:  chief  anrl  his  people  favorably  imnressed, 
and    even  erpatified  at  the  arrival  of  the 
J  stranger.^,  the  i;overnor  sailed  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  up  the  river,  to  Piseataway, 
;  in  Maryland,  the  residence  of  the  grcat 
kini;  or  rhinC  of  the  neigh])oring    trib<»s. 
At  the  first  siirht  of  the  party,  the  savages 
prepared  to  ijivn  tliem  a  hostile  reception, 
,   but  ])n'mr  inforrTT-Ml  f^fthoir  peaeeful  inten- 
tions, th^  rliief  boldly  stepj)ed  on  board 
the  govern' >  's  l>o.'it.  and  gave  him  permis- 
'<  sion  to  sc'itl'3  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 


iOldmixon's  British  Emp.  in  America.) 
t  did  not,  however,  seem  safe  for  the 
English  to  plant  the  first  settlement  so  high 
up  the  river.  Calvert  descended  the 
stream,  examining  in  his  barge  the  creeks 
and  entrances  near  the  Chesapeake,  en- 
tered the  river  now  called  St.  Mary's,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Geoi^'s, 
about  two  leagues  from  its  junction  with 
the  Potomac,  having  purchased  the  right  to 
thf  soil  from  the  natives,  together  with  their 
good  wi  1 1 .  The  settlement  was  commenced 
by  the  Catholics  on  the  27th  of  March,  and 
religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  only 
home  m  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  vil- 
lage which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  able  and  eloquent  historian  of  Mary- 
land, McMahon,  thus  adverts  to  the  senti- 
ments which  must  naturally  have  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  settlers  at  this  moment :  •'  To 
the  feeble  emigrants  it  was  an  occasion 
for  joy,  rational  and  profound.  Prefer- 
ring all  privations  to  the  privation  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  they  had  forsaken  the 
endearments  of  their  native  land,  to  cast 
themselves,  in  reliance  on  divine  pro- 
lection,  upon  all  the  perils  of  an  unknown 
country  inhabited  by  a  savage  people. 
But  the  God  in  whom  they  trusted  was 
with  them,  and  ho  in  whose  hands  are  all 
hearts,  seemed  to  have  moulded  the  savage 
nature  into  kindness  and  courtesy.  W'herc 
shall  we  find,  in  the  history  of  any  people, 
an  occasion  more  worthy  of  our  com- 
memoration than  that  of  the  landing  of 
the  colony  of  Maryland  ?  It  is  identified 
with  the  origin  of  a  free  and  happy  state. 
It  exhibits  to  us  the  foundations  of  our 
government,  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
It  ]X)ints  us  with  pride  to  the  /oundrrs  of 
this  state,  as  men  who  for  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  exchanged 
the  pleasures  of  afHuence,  the  society 
of  friends,  and  all  the  endeanncnts  of  civ- 
ilized Ji(?\  for  the  privations  and  dangers 
of  tb.e  wilderness.  In  an  age,  when  per- 
fidy and  barbarity  but  too  often  marked 
the  advances  of  civilization  upon  the 
savaije,  it  exhibits  them  to  us  displaying 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  all 
the  kindness  of  huinan  nature,  and  the 
chanties  of  th'^ir  ndi^^ion.  Whilst  \i'e 
would  avoid  all  invidious  contrasts,  and 
forget    the   stern    spirit   of  the    Puritan, 
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1  so  frequeDtly  mistook  religious  in- 
loce  for  holy  zeal ;  we  can  turn  with 
ition  to  the  '  Pilgrims  of  Maryland' 
s  founders  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
irorld.  They  erected  the  first  altars 
>n  this  continent,  and  the  fires  first 
ed  on  it  ascended  to  heaven  amid  the 
ngs  of  the  savage." — ^McMahon's 
land,  pp.  196-8. 

bile  the  sires  of  the  Catholic  Church 
thus  at  once  building  their  altars  and 

homes  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the 
1  Potomac,  the  same  church  had  sent 

not  less  devoted  men,  to   bear  the 

of  civilization  and  religion  to  other 
>ns  of  our  beloved  country.  Between 
nears  1634  and  1687,  Catholic  mis- 
ries  had  already  traversed  that  vast 
n  lying  between  the  heights  of  Mon- 

Qucbcc,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
pi,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
known  as  the  United  States.  Within 
len  years  the  wiWerness  of  the  Hurons 
visited  by  sixty  missionaries,  chiefly 
ts:  one  of  their  number,  Claude 
icz,  discovered  the  southern  shores 
ike  Superior ;  another,  "  the  gentle 
uette,"  of  whom  Bancrofl  says  "  the 
e  of  the  West  will  yet  build  his 
iment,"  walked  from  Green  Bay,  fol- 
ig  the  course  of  the  Wisconsin,  em- 
i  with  his  beloved  companion  and 
v-missionary,  Joliet,  upon  the  Missis- 
,  and  discovers  the  mouth  of  that  king 
err?,  the  wild,  the  impetuous  Missouri ; 
rd  member  of  this  devoted  band,  the 
?s.s  Menan,  settles  in  the  very  heart 
le  dreaded  Mohawk  country,  on  the 
s  of  the  river  that  still  bears  that 
?.  The  Onondagas  welcome  other 
lonaries  of  the  same  illustrious  society. 

Oneidas  and  Scnecas  likewise  lend 
lt<ntive  ear  to  the  sweet  tidings  of  the 
el  of  peace.  When  we  consider  that 
»  missionaries  wore  established  in  the 
t  of  continual  dangers  and  life-wasting 
ships,  that  many  of  the  Josuit  mis- 
mes  sealed  with  their  blood  the  truth 
\o  doctrines  they  preached,  the  sin- 
y  of  their  love  for  those  indomitable 

of  the  Amorioan  forest :  we  are  not 
rised  at  the  eloquent  encomiums  that 
?  Ix^en  passed  upon  their  dauntless 
•age  and  their  more  than  human  char- 
md  zeal. 


"  All  persons,"  says  one  of  our  native 
writers,  "  who*  are  in  the  least  familiar 
with  the  early  history  of  the  West,  know 
with  what  pure  and  untiring  zeal  the  Ca- 
tholic missionary  pursued  the  work  of 
conversion  among  the  savages.  Before  a 
Virginian  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
while  the  Connecticut  was  still  the  extreme 
frontier  of  New  England,  more  than  one 
man  whose  youth  had  been  passed  amongst 
the  warm  valleys  of  Languedoc,  had  ex- 
plored the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  and  caused 
the  hymn  of  Catholic  praise  to  rise  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  Catholic 
priest  went  even  before  the  soldier  and  the 
trader ;  from  lake  to  lake,  from  river  to 
river,  the  Jesuits  pressed  on  unresting,  and 
with  a  power  that  no  other  Christians 
have  exhibited,  won  to  their  faith  t|ie  war- 
like Miamis  and  the  luxurious  Illinois. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  did  this 
work  go  forward.  Of  its  temporary  re- 
sults we  know  little.  The  earliest  of  the 
published  letters  from  the  missionaries 
were  written  thirty  years  after  La  Salle's 
voyage  down  the  *  Great  River.'  But 
were  the  family  records  of  France  laid 
before  us,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should 
there  find  evidences  of  savage  hate  dimi- 
nished, and  savage  cruelty  prevented, 
through  the  labors  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Jesus ;  and  yet  it  was  upon  these  men 
that  England  charged  the  war  of  Pontiac! 
Though  every  motive  for  a  desperate  ex- 
ertion existed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
the  dread  of  annihilation,  the  love  of  their 
old  homes  and  hunting-grounds,  the  re- 
verence for  their  father's  graves — all  that 
nerved  Philip,  and  fired  Tecumseh — yet, 
to  the  Protestant  English,  the  readiest  ex- 
planation was  that  Catholics,  that  Jesuits, 
had  poisoned  the  savage  mind."  (Knick- 
erbocker, June,  1838.)  The  regret  ex- 
pressed above,  that  we  have  not  more 
copious  and  satisfactory  information  with 
regard  to  this  earlier  portion  of  ^American 
ecclesiastical  history,  may  well  be  shared 
not  only  by  the  Catholic,  but  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  every  thing  relating  to 
their  native  land.  Meagre,  however,  as 
are  the  memorials  of  these  primitive  times, 
we  have  sufncient  data  to  prove  that  there 
is  not  a  State  of  our  Union  wherein  Catho- 
licity has  obtained  a  footing,  whose  history 
does  not  exhibit  many  interesting  traits  of 
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heroic  self-denial,  of  dangers  overcome, 
of  opposition  meekly  borne,  of  adversaries 
won  to  our  faith  by  the  Catholic  missiona- 
ries. 

The  name  of  the  devoted  and  indefati- 
gable Father  Farmer,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
still  venerated  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Men  of  every  religious  (Xirsuasion  followed 
his  remains  to  the  tomb  ;  the  last  and  un- 
sought tribute  of  their  respect  for  his 
many  virtues.  Amid  the  forests  and 
snow-clad  hills  of  Maine,  a  Rasle  emu- 
lated the  courage  and  toils  of  his  brethren 
in  the  West.  The  late  Cardinal  Chevenis 
has  leA  a  reputation  in  Boston  which  will 
not  be  forgettcn  while  the  people  of  New 
England  retain  their  wonted  regard  for 
genuine,  manly  worth ;  for  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  disinterested  yet  untiring  zeal,  all 
employed  in  that  holiest  of  human  enter- 
prises, the  promotion  of  God's  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  man.  Not  less  revered 
by  the  liberal-minded  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  is  the  memory  of  that  "  model 
of  prelates,  Christians,  and  scholars,"  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Carroll,  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raltimore. 
•*  No  being,"  (says  a  writer  in  the  Ame- 
rican Quarterly,)  "  No  being  that  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  admire,  ever  inspired  us 
with  so  much  reverence  as  Archbishop 
Carroll.  We  cannot  easily  forget  the  im- 
pression which  he  made  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  upon  a  distinguished  literary 
foroiijner,  who  conversed  with  him  for  a 
half-hour,  immediately  after  the  celebration 
of  the  mass,  in  his  parlor,  and  had  seen 
the  most  imposing  hierarchs  in  Grcat  Bri- 
tain. The  visiter  seemed,  on  leaving  the 
apartment,  to  be  stronjijly  moved,  and  re- 
peatedly exclaim»?d,  *  That,  indeed,  is  a 
true  archbishop !'  "  (March  Number,  1 627, 
p.  2:j.) 

"  The  archbishop's  pjariotism"  says  the 
same  writer,  "  was  as  decided  as  his  piety. 
.  .  .  He  loved  n^puhlicaiii^m ;  and  so  (lir 
prttQ^rrod  his  own  country,  that  if  ever  he 
could  be  excited  to  impatience,  or  irrilate<l, 
nothinjc  wouiri  have  that  ofToct  more  cer- 
tainly, than  the  expn^ssion  of  the  slightest 
preference,  by  any  American  friend,  for 
foreij^n  institutions  or  measures.  He  had 
joined  with  heart  and  judj^mnnt  in  the  Re- 
volution :  and  to  his  last  hour  he  retained, 
without  abatement  of  confidence  or  fer- 


vory  the  cardinal  principles  and  American 
sympathies  and  hopes,  upon  which  he  then 
rested.  We  may  mention  in  fine,  as  cfi- 
dence  of  the  public  confidence  in  his  ex- 
alted character,  that,  in  the  year,  1776, 
at  the  solksitation  of  the  then  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  he  accompanied  Dr. 
Franklin,  Samuel  Chase,  and  that  other  11 
and  illustrious  Catholic,  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  on  a  political  mission  to 
Canada,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  peo- 
ple of  that  province  to  preserve  a  neotral 
attitude  in  the  war  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Turning  our  eyes  to  another  quarter  of 
our  Union,  need  we  remind  the  intelligent 
reader  of  the  solid  and  extensive  learning, 
the  stirring  eloquence,  the  apostolic  labon 
of  an  England? — beloved,  honored  by 
men  of  every  religious  denomination,  and 
even  now  lamented  in  the  South  as  one  of 
her  best  and  noblest  sons  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  occasion  to  record  the  virtues  or 
the  toils  of  these  and  other  kindred  spnits 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  We 
confidently  leave  the  task  to  worthier  pens 
than  ours. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  some 
idcA  may  be  formed  of  the  early  history 
of  Catholicity  in  these  United  States.  For 
more  accurate  and  detailed  information 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  I 
articles  in  the  Catholic  perio<?ical8  and 
journals ;  among  others,  to  several  inter- 
esting historical  papers  in  the  "  Metropo- 
litan Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity's  Direc- 
tory," commencing  with  A.  D.  1833,  and 
continued  to  the  present  year.  The! 
"  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,^  and 
the  "  Catholic  Cabinet,"  will  also  furnish 
several  highly  entertaining  and  satisfac- 
tory papers  on  the  early  history,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  Catholic  Church 
among  us. 


THE  NAME  CATHOLIC. 

"  Catholic"  is  from  a  Greek  word,  sig- 1 
nifyini^  wltole^  i^rncraU  nnivrrsal ;  and  is  l' 
applied  to  the  Church  to  designate  thoij 
union  in  one  body  of  all  particular  ji 
churches  confessing  one  T-iord,  one  Faith,  ll 
one  Baptism,  and  one  God  and  Father.  Ij 
(Eph.  iv.  5.)  "  The  Catholic  Churrh,'»  j' 
says  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "  is  so  called. 
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she  18  i^read  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;"  (C^tcch.  xviii.)  and  this  in  con- 
formity with  the  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
that  ^penance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  the  nationSy  beginning  from  Jeru- 
aalem,*^  (Luke  xxiv.  47);  and  with  his 
oomroand  to  his  Apostles,  '*  Go  ye  into 
the  whole  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,**  (Mark  xvi.  16) ;  whence 
the  saints  are  represented  in  heaven  pro- 
claiming, *'Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
in  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  (Rev. 
V.  9.) 

Wherever  a  new  doctrine  has  been 
preached  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  existing  Catholic  Church,  the  patrons 
and  followers  of  the  new  doctrine  have 
derived  their  distinctive  appellation  from 
some  circumstance  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
whilst  the  adherents  of  the  old  doctrine 
remaining  in  communion  with  the  Catholic 
Church  in  other  places,  have  retained  their 
ibmier  name  of  Catholics.  Hence  St. 
Cyril  (Anno  350,)  tells  his  hearers, 
"  When  they  go  to  a  strange  place,  not 
to  ask  for  the  church  simply — for  the 
heretics  have  their  places  of  worship— but 
to  inquire  where  the  Catholic  Church  is." 
(Catech.  xviii.)  And  St.  Augustine  (Anno 
400,)  remarks,  that  "  though  all  heretics 
wish  to  be  called  Catholics,  yet  they  never 
dare  to  point  out  their  own  meeting-house 
to  a  stranger,  who  inquires  for  the  CatJio^ 
He  place  of  worship."  (Cont.  Epist.  Fun- 
dam,  c.  iv.) 

Thus  it  had  been  in  all  ages,  from  the 
foundation  of  Christianity ;  and   thus   it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  certain   religious   innovators 
'  made  a  formal  protest  against  some  of  the 
I  doctrines  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church 
.'  of  that  period.     From   this    protest  they 
1/  olitninod  the  nnme  of  Protestajits  or  Pro- 
lesfers  ;  while  the  adherents  of  the  oncirnt 
faith  continu<*d  to  be  called  Catholics.  Tho 
•qwirntists,  however,  soon  experienced  the 
inwnvenience  of  which  St.  Augustine  has 
spoken  above.     How  could   they  protest 
ainiinst    the    doctrines   of   the   Catholic 
Church,  while  in  the  creed  they  profesj?rd 
1o   believe    the   Catholic   Church?      To 
i  escape  from  this  difficulty,  some  divines 

k^_ '  


of  other  communions  have  maintained, 
that  they  (the  Protestants)  are  the  real 
Catholics,  under  the  ingenious  pretence 
that  they  teach  the  doctrines  originally 
established  by  the  Apostles  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  this  cannot  avail  them,  for 
two  reasons:  1st,  The  word  Catluolic  has 
no  direct  reference  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  doctrine.  It  points  out  univcf' 
salUy  ;  it  designates  "  the  Church  spread 
over  the  whole  inhabitable  world," — a  de- 
signation to  which  they  can  have  no  claim. 
2d.  If  their  reasoning  be  admitted,  we" 
must  concede  the  title  of  Catholic  to  every 
heterodox  sect  that  ever  had  existence. 
For  all  these  sects  believed  that  their  pecu- 
liar doctrines  were  true;  and  of  course 
they  might  thence  infer,  as  the  divines  in 
question  do,  that  the  doctrines  in  question 
were  those  of  the  Apostles,  and  gave  to 
them  a  right  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics. 

So  long  as  the  creed  is  true,  there  miist 
exist  a  Catholic  Church,  in  which  the  re- 
citers of  the  creed  may  profess  their  belief. 
There  was,  then,  such  a  church  when  the 
so-called  reformers  were  born.  By  Catho- 
lic ministers  they  were  baptized ;  in  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  they  were  educated ;  in 
the  Catholic  Church  they  were  taught  to 
believe.  Subsequently  they  separated 
from  her ;  a  separation  that  certainly  could 
not  affect  her  right  to  the  title  of  Catholic, 
which  she  had  possessed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. S/ie  still  exists,  and  is  still  the 
same  Catholic  Church.  7'heir  followers 
also  still  exist,  and  may  justly  claim  the 
names  assumed  by  their  fathers.  They 
may  be  Anglicans,  or  Lutherans,  or  Cal- 
vinists,  or  Baptists,  or  any  other  denomi- 
nation whatever  :  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
— they  cannot  be  Catholics. 

As  to  the  term  "  Romaji  Catholic,"  it 
shows  the  bond  of  union  which  binds  the 
various  churches  of  Christendom  in  the 
profession  of  the  faith  of  the  chief  See  of 
the  entire  Christian  world.  Hence,  it 
always  brinirs  to  the  mind  of  the  faithful 
hi  any  climo,  the  crcnt,  primitive  senior 
church,  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  ns  more 
nations  became  converted  to  the  faith,  they 
were  called  by  their  different  appellations, 
as  "  English  Roman  Catholics,"  "  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholics,"  "French  Roman 
I  Catholics,"  &c. 
I      "  The  reproachful  epithets  of  •  Papist,' 
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*  Romauist/  ^  Popish/  *  Romish,'  &c.,  are 
no  longor  applied  to  them  (the  Catholics,) 
by  any  gentleman  or  scholar."  (Rev.  J. 
Nightingale,  author  of  "  A  Portraiture  of 
Melh^Hlism,"  &c.) 

The  same  liberal  Protestant  mokes  the 
following  quotation  from  a  sermon  of  Dr, 


of  reason,  and  to  confine  within  its  proper 
limits  this  noblest  of  our  natural  gifU :  to 
employ  it  in  examining  the  grounds  upon 
which  revelation  rests,  but  not  in  discuas- 
kig  the  credibility  of  any  subject  which  it 
discovers  to  have  been  revealed ;  to  wait 
with  patience  till  our  faculties  are  enlarged. 


Butler,  pi\^ched  at  Cambridge,  at  the  in-  •  and  the  obstacles  to  our  knowledge  re* 
staliatiou  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester :  moved,  and  in  the  mean  time,  with  the 
^*  Popery,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  a  fertile  humility  and  simplicity  of  children,  to  r&- 
theoK*  o(  declamation  to  the  old  women  ceive,  venerate  and  love  the  hidden  and 
and  children  of  tlie  year  ISIl.  This  mysterious  truths  taught  us  by  the  invi«- 
term  Pupi^  is  reproachful,  conveys  an  blc  and  incomprehensible  Deity, 
erroneous  idea,  ktvi)s  alive  a  dishonorable  Hope  teaches  us  to  look  forward  with 
prejudice,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  nor  humble  confidence  to  future  happiness, 
wilt  1  ever  believe  that  man  a  sincere  .  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  rcreladon, 
friend  to  Chris!ian   liberty,  who  persists    that  God  really  and  truly  desires  the  sat- 
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vation  of  all  mankind ;  that  he  created  all 
for  this  end;  that  with  this  view,  Jesus 
Christ,  his  eternal  Son,  died  upon  the 
cross,  and  established  the  Church  with  all 
necessary  helps  to  saU-ation ;  that  conse- 
quently, if  we  do  our  best  endeavors,  we 


THE   DOGMAS  OF   THE  CATHOUC 
FAIIH. 

*•  We  Av  n.^w  lh^^UJ:h  a  glass  in  a 
dark  manner :  bu:  then  [we  shall  see]  shall  be  saved,  not  indeed  by  our  natural 
laoe  t.>  face.  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  strength,  tor  \nlh  this  alone  we  can  do 
then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  knoivn.  nothing,  but  by  the  help  of  grace,  which 
And  now  ths^n.*  rvinain  Faith,  Hope,  God  is  ever  ready  and  desirous  to  impart 
Charily,  iht-^*  thr\x^ :    b-.;l  the  greatest  of    to  those  who  employ  the  proper  means  of 

obtaining  it :  that  consequently,  if  any  one 
is  kv?:,  his  p?niit:on  is  from  himself  alone, 
and  tha:  if  any  one  despair  or  cease  to 
hope,  it  must  ciiher  be,  that  he  refuses  to 
do  his  b»:s:.  or  that  he  violates  the  doc- 
trine of  fai:h.  and  accuses  G«>d  of  injustice. 
H.>;>e  gives  p*aoe  to  the  mind,  not  by  im- 
parl a^j  a  v>:r^a:n:y  of  future  happint^ss, 
whioh  even  :h-?  a>?st'.-?  himself  declares 
ho  did  r.?:  ?t.\>ses<,  be:  by  inspiring  a  firm 
yt:  humble  c?rj:>;Qoe  in  the  promises, 
the  r.>:rj'y,  and  the  merits  of  Christ. 

C-u:re:^4-  [<  the  nrs:.  the  greatest,  the 
n!'>^  tss^'utial  of  ail  the  Christian  virtues. 
I:  is  aoc  syncnyra".:-:^  with  benevolence  to 
t>.«:^  |xvr.     I:  d'>:s  n-.^  s>3nsist  morel v  in 


thes^^  is  oharity."  1  Cor.  xiii.  V2,  i:<. 

In  th-so  wor,;s  the  A:\>s:le  speaks  of 
th-.*  luv.ira;  i>l:n.i:;vss  of  iiv:n  !\'s:xvtia^ 
r^'Li^ri'iu  H.'  tv ache's,  that  whilst  we  live 
ia  t.'sis  !:w-,T  wor'.vi.  or.c  i:n;.Ki&?t\i  with 
o'.'^:.;.:s  a::.*.  .urk:ioss,  wo  s-.v  f-Aintly  and 
o*:v>v* .: ^ •'. \  : ::■ :»  : h ! :i ^  •  hi:  a ro  a>> ve  ; 
tha:  :?iv  r^'^vla: :.:;>,  i:i.i>.'  to  us  r.^iwrti::^ 
a  :*.;:.:p.^  wori.:,  iir^^  o.^^ii  wh.-'..y  aS.>vo 
our  vV;:'.?:\'h  iisl.*!:.  :i:i.i  J^•^.■:'rAl'.y  tV.i  of 
iitysttTY  ar..;  di:H.*;:[:y ;  :hi:  we  shil*. 
never  x-  a?!o  :*.4.!y  to  ^^.v:^:^n.\'kRd  th^.*t:u 
ti'l  :ho  ^e.'.  i<  d.Mwii  :is:i-'  by  d^uth.  and 
wv  ixhoid  Gv>d  f.i.v  t.^  :*\.v  :  ;:i  whor.u 
ju$  i::  A  v\,Mr  [i^irr'.^r,  di.  \rji:b.  Xi\d  ali 
k::.*w!-.\:^'.*  wl.'^  >;  :■'•,: ::d. 

V.jr:.-'  h'.":\'  i-^Hi  -Airth,  :hr*n.*  r^^mdius 
:Vr  ;..:;  --v.  r*::*.-  :!^->;  v-rr.>-s,  Fa:*'^.  Ho^v. 
JLi*  i  i.' h .1  • : * V .  ' T!" .  s»:'  *.: :i ; :aI,  :*; r . !i  .m 
■:rc'::\:v.'  .■.":-.;  »">.\.'  ::'.\  of  a  Chrrs:.^:i. 

t";j  \  <t:T\:<  is  a  r».v'yv.>  i-T  our  :u:> 
n '.    .:  •  ■  >.* : s,    i .- : ;.    s u .-  ■  \  .-.-s    ? he    v "  a-.v    of 


>;    dj>'.-vsti*^i,  o^mforting   the 
L-!^.'£h:a^  tb?  iiakT.d.  and  similar  ' 


vi  .\-*s.>  .\-*b. "*.'.: h^T.y  kind:i^?ss :  tor  St.  Paul 
s.iy>i^  -If  I  disir.b*.;:^  my  goods  to  the 
.t;:d  ^v-^   r-.y  bcHly  to  the    flames. 


i:v. 


^t 


/    :.A  iir.s    vj?    to    >'.:ove, 

':•:  : :  ^ ,    .■■  v: :-  :u.*s    *fc  >  o h    * o 
'rv:\.   ^;i   ■■":   :.'s:::!V«y  of  ■ 


?:a\v  -JL.-L  ■:iar:"y,  ;:  prvnteth  me  no- 
h  :'.^."  I  Cor.  V.:"-  ?.>  Charity,  then, 
.s  si.\-^;:>.  lu:  Tv;  chiia  benevolence.  It 
.s  A  \.r^'  V  "*hoh  r:,rjLr»Js  G».xl  as  well  as 
•:rr\  I:  v^.-i  ■•  S?  a  partial  and  imperfivt 
^-.rt-v.  :l-«xv\\  ;;'  i:   ex:Iuded   God,  the 
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most  perfect,  the  most  amiable,  the  only 
adorable  being,  the  first  of  benefactors,, 
the  best  of  friends,  the  most  tender  and 
1  loving  of  parents.    It  teaches  us  to  love 
I  God  above  all  things,  to  prefer  his  law 
'  and  will   before   every  consideration,  to 
make  them  the  rule,  guide,  and  criterion 
of  our  tlioughts,  our  words,  and  our  con- 
duct.    It  prepares  us  at  any  moment  to 
sacrifice  whatever  we  value  most  in  life, 
rather  than  violate  the  allegiance  wc  owe 
to  our  sovereign  Liord.     It  teaches  us  to 
worship  him  in  the  manner  he  requires, 
and  consequently  to  follow   the  religion 
which  we  sincerely  believe  to  have  been 
established  by  him.     For  should  any  man 
y  to  God,  "  I  love  thee,  O  God,  but  I 
wUI  not  worship  thee  in  the  manner  which 
thou  hast  commanded,  but  in  a  mauiior 
which  I  consider    as   good  or  better,'' 
vould  he   not  ofier  an  affront  to  God  ? 
Would  he  not  be  considered  as  a  rebel 
[  against  the  divine  majesty  .'    Would  not 
htt  selfish  homage  be  rejected  with  dis- 
dain! 

This  sacred  virtue  teaches  us  to  love 
every  neighbor  as  ourselves,  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  in  deed.  It  forbids  us  to 
think  unkindly,  or  to  judge  rashly  of  any 
buman  being ;  it  commands  us  to  put  the 
best  construction  on  his  conduct,  to  excuse 
it  when  we  can,  and  palliate  it  when  it 
will  not  admit  of  excuse,  and  this,  even 
though  our  judgments  be  confined  to  the 
*cret3  of  our  own  breasts. 

Still  more  does  it  require  that  our  words 
Ik  rpgulaled  by  the  same  principles  :  that 
nothing  escape  our  lips  which  can  injure 
our  neighbor's  reputation, .  or  disturb  his 
i  peace  of  mind  ;  that,  when  occasion  offers, 
j  we  undertake  his  defence,  excuse  his  dc- 
',  fcts,  extenuate  his  errors,  and  proclaim 
1  his  merits.  It  teaches  us  to  assist  him  in 
bis  distress,  comfort  him  in  his  sorrows, 
•dvisc  him  in  his  doubts,  correct  his  errors, 
and,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  promote 
all  hU  temporal  and  spiritual  interests. 

Such  is  the  virtue  of  charity,  which  the 
,  Apostle  declares  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  essential  of  Christian  virtues.  It  is 
].  a  universal  virtue.  It  admits  of  no  excep- 
:  tion.  It  extends  to  God  and  to  our  fellow 
I  creatures  of  every  country,  of  every  co- 
[  lor,  of  every  disposition,  of  every  opinion, 
/  of  every  sect.     The  man  who  should  ex- 


I 


elude  from  his  universal  charity  one  single 
child  of  Adnm,  be  his  country,  his  con- 
duct, his  religion,  whatever  it  may,  trans- 
gresses this  first  of  the  divine  commands, 
and  becomes  guilty  of  all.  (James  ii.  10.) 

ONE  GOD  IN  THREE  DIVINE  PERSONS. 

The  Catholic  Church  holds,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion,  that  there  is  but  one 
supreme,  self-existent,  eternal  Deity,  infi- 
nite in  wisdom,  in  goodness,  in  every  per- 
fection ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
in  whom  all  that  exist  "  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being."  (Acts  xvii.  28)  It 
leaches  that  our  first  duty  is,  to  love  God, 
and  adore  him  alone ;  that  the  worst  of 
treasons  and  the  greatest  of  crimes  is,  to 
give  his  homage  to  any  creature  whot- 
soever.  It  teaches  that  in  this  one  God, 
there  are  three  divine  persons,  perfectly 
distinct  in  personality,  perfectly  one  in 
nature ;  that  the  second  Person  descended 
from  heaven,  became  man,  and  died  upon 
a  cross  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind : 
that  through  his  blood  all  may  be  saved, 
and  that  there  is  "  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  to  men,  in  which  any  one 
can"  obtain  salvation,  (Acts  iv.  12  ;)  that 
all  spiritual  graces  and  blessings  actually 
bestowed  in  this  life,  or  hoped  for  in  the 
next,  must  be  derived  originally  from  the 
sufTerings  and  merits  of  the  divine  Re- 
deemer alone. 

REDEMPTION  THROUGH  CHRIST. 

Catholics  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  j  who,  for 
us  sinners  and  for  our  salvation,  was  made 
man,  that  he  might  be  the  Head,  the  High 
Priest,  the  Advocate  and  Saviour  of  all 
mankind.  We  acknowledge  him  our  only 
Redeemer,  who  paid  our  ransom  by  dying 
for  us  on  the  cross ;  that  his  death  is  the 
fountain  of  all  our  good  ;  and  that  mercy, 
grace  and  salvation  ran  by  no  means  be 
obtained  but  through  him.  Wc  confess 
him  to  be  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man, 
the  only  Mediator  of  redemption,  and  the 
only  Mediator  of  intercession  too :  who 
intercedes  in  such  manner  as  to  stand  in 
nr^d  of  no  other  merits  to  recommend  his 
petitions.  But  as  for  the  saints,  althongh 
we  address  ourselves  to  them,  and  desire 
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their  prayers,  as  wo  do  also  to  God*8  ser- 
vants here  upon  earth,  yet  we  mean  no 
otherwise  than  that  they  would  pray  for 
us,  and  with  us,  to  our  common  Lord, 
who  is  our  Grod  and  their  God,  through 
the  mcrils  of  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  our  Mediator  and  their  Mediator. 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Catholics  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
is  equally  God  with  them,  and  that  he  is 
"the  other  Comforter"  promised  to  the 
apostles,  to  abide  with  the  church  for  ever. 
The  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  our  Saviour 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  a  fit  emblem  of  that 
peace,  that  reconciliation  between  God  and 
man,  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish 
by  his  death.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  disciples  in  the  visible  form 
of  fire,  an  emblem  of  that  supernatural 
change  which  he  was  about  to  work  in 
their  hearts,  by  the  purification  of  their 
feelings  and  aspirations  from  the  dross  of 
sensual  ideas  and  aflections.  "  And  I  will 
ask  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide  with 
you  for  ever,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
]  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  secth  him 
not,  nor  knowolh  him  :  but  you  shall  know 
I  him,  because  ho  shall  abide  with  you,  and 
j  shall  be  in  you.  These  things  have  I 
!  spoken  to  you,  remaining  with  you.  But 
j  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  to  you."  (St.  John,  xiv.  16,  26.)  By 
the  term  "  Paraclete"  is  understood  a 
comforter,  or  an  advocate;  inasmuch  as 
by  inspiring  prayer,  he  prays,  as  it  were, 
in  us,  and  pleads  for  us.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent from  the  above  text,  that  this  Spirit 
of  truth  was  promised,  not  only  to  the 
persons  of  the  apostles,  but  also  to  their 
successors  through  all  generations. 

Aijain :  Christ's  last  words,  before  as- 
cending up  to  his  Father,  were:  "But 
you  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  coming  upon  you,  and  you  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  even  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.     (Acts,  i.  8.) 


In  the  following  chapter  of  the  Act 
see  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise, 
hear  the  testimony  of  the  chk^f  ol 
apostles:  "This  Jesus  hath  God  n 
up  again,  whereof  we  all  are  witne 
Being  exalted,  therefore,  upon  the  i 
hand  of  God,  and  having  received  oi 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Gl 
he  hath  poured  forth  this  which  you 
and  hear."     (Acts,  ii.  33,  88.) 

JUSTIFICATION. 

It  is  the  Catholic  belief  that  no 
can  be  justified,  either  by  the  workf 
nature,  or  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wit 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  we  ca 
by  any  prudent  works  merit  the  graa 
justification.  That  all  the  merit  of 
good  works  is  the  gifl  of  Grod ,-  and 
every  merit  and  satisfatstion  of  ours 
tircly  depend  on  the  merits  and  pas 
of  Christ.  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
sins  arc  gratuitously  remitted  to  us  by 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  meriti 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  whatever  g 
works  we  do,  they  are,  all  of  them, 
effects  of  God's  grace. 

"  We  are  justified  freely  by  the  gi 
of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  i: 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hath  set  fortl 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 
blood"  mom.  iii.  24) ;  "  In  Christ 
have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
forgiveness  of  sins"  (Eph.  i.  7);  "j 
Christ  hath  washed  us  from  our  sini 
his  blood,"  (Rev.  i.  5.) 

So  far  the  members  of  nearly  all  o 
munions  agree  with  the  Catholic  Chui 
They  are,  therefore,  in  agreement  i 
her  not  only  in  charity,  but  in  the  pro 
sion  of  the  primary  and  most  esscn 
doctrines  of  faith.*  Beyond  these  prii 
ry  articles,  the  generality  of  communi 
are  not  very  rigid  in  exacting  agrcen 


•"  Undor  the  Papacy  arc  many  jfood  thii 
yea.  every  thing  that  is  fjood  in  Christiai 
i  say.  morpvcr,  that  under  the  Papacy  is 
Christianitv,  even  the  very  kernel  of  CI 
tianity.** — Luthkr,  Book  against  the  Ana 
tistn. 

•*  The  Church  of  Rome  is,  no  doubt,  t 
attributed  a  part  of  the  House  of  God ; 
we  gladly  acknowledfre  them  to  be  of 
family  of  Jesus  Christ" — Hookib,  Ecekd 
eat  Policy, 
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1  other.  Other  points  they  con« 
of  smaller  moment,  and  allow, 
I  to  them,  a  greater  latitude  of 
Surely,  then,  they  will  not  re- 
same  privilege  to  their  Catholic 
which  they  allow  to  each  other. 

IPTURB  AND  TRADITION. 

Thrist  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
ipon  the  authority  of  teaching ; 
Qtly  the  unwritten  word  was  the 

of  Christianity,  a  rule,  which, 
n  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testa- 
e  superadded  to  it,  did  not,  upon 
int,  lose  any  thing  of  its  former 
.  Hence  it  is  that  Catholics  re- 
h  equal  veneration  whatever  was 
r  the  apostles,  whether  communi- 

writing,  or  circulated  only  by 
mouth,  according  to  the  express 
m  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thcssalo- 
mmanding  them  *<to  hold  fast 
ions  which  they  had  been  taught, 
by  word,  or   by  epistle."     (2 

15.)  Upon  no  point  is  the  Scrip- 
e  express,  than  upon  the  subject 
ithority  of  teaching  ;  "  Go,  ye, 
,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
Jie  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teach- 
to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever 
ommanded  you."     (Matt,  xxviii. 

"  Go  forth  to  the  whole  world, 
:h  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
i.  15.)  "  For  I  have  received  of 
that  which  also  I  have  delivered 

(1  Cor.  xi.  23.)  «  Hold  the 
sound  words,  which  thou  hast 
m  me  in  faith."  (2  Tim.  i.  13.) 
ngs  which  thou  hast  heard  from 
B  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 

faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit  to 
ers  also."  (2  Tim.  ii.  2.) 
is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  to 
that  Christ  ever  commanded  his 
to  compose  a  code  of  doctrine  for 
ince  of  the  faithful.  In  fact,  it 
from  internal  evidence,  that  the 

is  not  a  doctrinal  record.  From 
judiced  perusal  of  the  different 
t  compose  the  New  Testament,  it 
jntly  api)ear  that  the  writers  had 
itemporaries  principally  before 
s,  and  that  instead  of  intending 


to  leave  behind  them  a  perfect  code  of 
Christian  doctrine  for  future  generations, 
they  pre-supposed,  in  their  readers  of 
that  day,  a  previous  knowledge  of  such 
doctrines.  When  they  make  mention  of 
doctrinal  matters,  it  is  only  incidentally, 
or  by  way  of  explanation.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that,  when  men  seek  to  form  a  system 
of  theology  from  the  sacred  writings,  they 
are  compelled  to  go  backward  and  for- 
ward, from  gospel  to  epistle  ;  to  take  part 
of  a  passage  from  one,  and  part  from 
another ;  to  tack  the  several  fragments 
together,  and  out  of  them  all  to  form  a 
piece  of  patchwork,  which  they  call  the 
religion  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  in  a  creed  compiled 
afler  this  fashion,  much  must  depend  on 
the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  workman : 
and  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  meet 
with  any  two  men  possessing  exactly  the 
same  skill  and  judgment :  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  very  great  differences  in  the 
religious  systems  formed  by  different 
teachers.  And  thus  it  is  in  fact.  The 
Trinitarian  pronounces  from  the  Scripture 
that  Christ  is  God ;  tne  Unitarian  that  he 
is  not  God  but  man  only  ;  the  Presbyterian 
infers  from  it  that  Episcopacy  is  no  divine 
ordinance ;  the  independent,  that  the  Pres- 
byterian system  is  as  contrary  to  Scripture 
as  the  Episcopalian ;  the  Baptist  is  con- 
vinced that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  anti- 
scriptural  ;  the  Quaker,  that  it  is  to  be 
administered  neither  to  infants  nor  to 
adults.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  sects, 
which  a  belief  in  the  private  interpretation 
of  Scripture  has  created  ;  they  all,  on  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  contradict  one 
another,  betraying  by  such  contradiction 
the  insecurity  of  that  common  principle 
on  which  they  found  their  respective 
creeds,  and  renouncing  all  claim  to  that 
certainty  of  belief,  which  is  due  to  the 
truths  revealed  by  God  to  man.  Another 
consideration  must  present  itself  to  the  re- 
flecting mind.  If  the  Scriptures  are  the  only 
rule  of  faith,  then  those  who  cannot  read  are 
left  without  any  rule  at  all.  Now  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  for  fourteen  hundred 
years,  were  unable  to  read.  Will  any  one 
venture  to  say,  that  God  abandoned  such 
multitudes  of  Christians  for  so  long  a 
period  without  a  rule  ?    Perhaps  it  may 
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V:  r':yUfAf  thnt  th^.-ir  pastors  eiplained  the 
Hf:nitUir'A  to  th'.-rn  :  but  then  a  coatradic* 
tlon  aiw.-s :  two  rules  arc  established  in 
filac^:  of  one  only  rule,  making  the  church 
tiK:  rule  for  the  i£{norant,and  the  Scriptures 
the  r'jje  for  the'U;arDC'd,  Again,  in  the 
e;iv:  of  th^/v;  who  can  read,  surely  it  may 
HnfU'.r  the  pride,  but  at  the  same  time 
d'-c/;ive  the  .simplicity,  of  those  who  do 
ri^it  uri'lr:rHtand  the  learned  languages,  to 
hid  them  .H.';;ireh  the  Scriptures,  and  judge 
for  theray^lves  from  the  word  of  God. 
They  m'ly  rorne  to  suspect,  nor  will  their 
Huftpir;i<>ns  U:  unfounded,  that  the  versions 
put  iritrj  their  hands  are  not  the  word  of 
(fod,  hut  in  part  the  work  of  man,  of  un- 
inspired man,  and  men  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  H^>me  particular  doctrines ;  and 
the  re  Hire  liable,  even  without  intending  it, 
to  rniMintf.Tpret  passages  bearing  on  their 
own  partirular  d«>ctrines.  What  security 
then  can  the  re.'uler,  unversed  in  any  lan- 
f^uat^e  hut  his  own,  have,  that  by  search- 
ing in  such  versions,  he  is  doing  what  he 
is  told  to  do,  tliat  is,  culling  the  doctrines 
of  his  creed  fnim  the  inspin^d  word  of 
(fod?     Kvidontly  he  has  none.     * 

The  ('utholic  ('hurch  maintains,  that 
thcjrcj  are  doctrines  of  essential  importance 
nnt  roiitaincjd  in  the  Scriptures ;  as  for 
instancf!,  th(^  lawfulness  and  obligation  of 
keeping  holy  tlu^  Sunday,  instead  of  the 
Saturday,  the  real  scriptural  sabbath :  the 
validity  of  infant  h<iptism,  dfc. 

And  even  if  all  tin*  df)ctrines  of  religion 
wen^  actually  (Contained  in  the  Bible,  still 
the  r\\\o.  of  Catholic  Ixilief  would  not  be 
I  he  Scrripturrs  explained  by  private  inter- 
])retation,  but  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  successors. 


THE    SCRU^TITRES     IN    THE    VULGAR 
TONGUE. 

The  Si'riptun^s,  in  which  arc  contained 
th(^  nwejiltni  mysteries  of  divine  truth,  are 
the  most  exct»lU»nt  of  all  writings.  They 
wt^n»  writtiMi  by  mon  divinely  inspired, 
and  an*  **  i\\A  the  word  of  men,  but  the 
wonl  of  Cioil,  which  can  save  our  souls." 
(I  Thess.  ii.  IM,  and  James  i.  21.)  But 
tluMi  they  ouijht  U^  Ix^  read,  even  by  the 
learned,  in  tin*  spirit  of  humility,  and  with 
a  tear  of  mistaking  their  tnie  sense,  as 
many  have  done.     Of  this  we  are  admon- 


ished by  the  Scripture  itself,  where  St. 
Peter  says,  that  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  P^nl 
there  *^  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures, 
to  their  owti  perdition."  (2  Peter  iii.  17.) 
Let  every  reader  of  the  sacred  writings, 
reflect  on  the  words  of  isaias :  **  My 
thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  vi'ays  as  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  exalted 
above  the  earth,  even  so  are  my  ways 
exalted  above  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
above  your  thoughts,"  (chap.  Iv.  8,  9.) 
How  then  shall  any  one,  by  his  private 
reason,  pretend  to  judge,  to  comprehend, 
and  to  demonstrate,  the  incomprehensifile 
and  unsearchable  ways  of  God  ? 

The  Catholic  Church,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent this  abuse,  and  to  guard  againtt 
error,  has  exhorted  her  children  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  pastors  and  spiritual 
guides  whom  God  has  appointed  to  govern 
his  church,  (Acts  xx.  28,)  in  regard  to  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  not  forbidden  to  read  them :  it  is  fo^ 
bidden  to  read  so  as  to  abuse  them. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Pope  Pius,  the  Sixth,  to  Archbishop  Mar- 
tini, on  his  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible 
into  Italian,  shows  the  benefit  which  the 
faithful  may  reap  from  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue.     "  At  a  time 
that  a  vast  number  of  bad  books  are  cir- 
culated, to  the  great  destruction  of  souls, 
you  judge  exceedingly  well,  that  the  faith- 
ful should  be  excited  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  for  these  are  most  abun- 
dant sources,  which  ought  to  be  left  open 
to  every  one,  to  draw  from  them  purity  of 
life  and  doctrine ;  to  eradicate  the  errors 
which  are  widely  disseminated  in  these 
corrupt  times.     This  you  have  seasonably 
effected,  by  publishing  the  sacred  writings 
in  the  language  of  your  country,  so  as  to 
place  them  in  the  reach  of  all."     Given 
at  Rome,  April,  1778. 

THE  CHURCH. 

When  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  given  all  necessary  in- 
structions to  his  Apostles,  and  communi- 
cateil  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  assist 
and  direct  them,  he  assembled  them  tc^e- 
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ther  OQ  Mount  Olivet,  and  thus  addressed 
them :  <*  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  hca- 
vea  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
leach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  ob- 
aenre  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and,  behold,  I  am  with  you 
all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
woridT"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  20.)  In 
another  of  the  gospels,  the  same  commis- 
iioQ  18  given  in  somewhat  different  terms : 
■*  Go  ye  into  the  whole  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved : 
but  be  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  con- 
demned.'' (Mark  xvi.  15,  16.)  [In  the 
translation,  published  by  authority  under. 
James  I.,  the  words  are,  *^Hc  who  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned."] 

On  another  occasion,  Christ  had  said 
to  Peter,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  (which  name 
signifies  a  rock,)  *^  and  upon  this  rock  I 
•nil  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shal]  not  prevail  against  it;  and  I  will 
give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  &c.  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.)  The 
ooncluaions   we   draw   from   these  texts 


That  as  Christ  commissioned  his  Apos- 
tles to  teach  all  the  doctrines  of  his  rcli- 
g^  to  mankind,  so  he  required  mankind 
to  receive  these  doctrines,  and  this  under 
the  severest  penalty :  "  Go  ye,"  my  Apos- 
1^  S9  y^'  ^^^  teach  mankind  '*  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you."  "  He  that  believeth  not, 
shall  be  condemned."  Therefore  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  believe  what  we  please, 
but  our  salvation  is  attached  to  the  belief 
of  the  very  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles. 

With  respect  to  the  Apostles,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  that  there  was  an  obli- 
gation of  believing  their  doctrines.  Which 
of  us  would  have  ventured  to  contradict 
St.  Paul  to  his  face,  to  toll  him  that  we 
did  not  understand  the  Bible  in  the  sense 
he  tau<rht,  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning  for  ourselves  ?  Would 
he  have  acquiesox?d  in  our  claims  ?  "Would 
be  not  rather  have  pronounced  upon  us 
the  anathema,  which  he  declared  he  would 
pronounce  even  upon  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven, who  should  teach  doctrines  different 


from  those  which  he  had  preached? 
(Galat.  i.  8.)  Would  he  not  have  said  to 
us,  as  he  said  to  the  Corinthians, — <*  Keep 
my  ordinances  as  I  have  delivered  them 
to  you  :  but  if  any  man  seem  to  be  con- 
tentious, we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
church  of  God."  (1  Cor.  xi.  2-16.) 

But  why  should  the  Apostles  be  entitled 
to  an  obedience  which  is  refused  to  their 
successors  ?  The  Apostles  had  no  power 
but  such  as  they  received  from  Christ ;  no 
security  against  error,  but  such  as  they 
derived  from  his  guidance  and  protection. 
Now  the  same  powers,  the  same  guidance 
and  protection,  were  promised  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  as  were  promised 
to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Christ  did 
not  send  to  the  Apostles  the  "  Spirit  of 
Truth,"  to  "  teach  them  all  truth."  (John 
xvi.  13,)  only  for  a  limited  time,  but  "  for 
ever."  (John  xiv.  16.)  He  did  not  pro- 
mise  to  be  himself  with  his  Apostles 
merely  during  their  short  lives,  but  "  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  .the 
world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  The  Catholic 
Church,  therefore,  believes  that  the  same 
submission  is  due  to  the  lawful  successors 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  first,  the  second, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity, 
as  was  due  to  the  Apostles  themselves. 
Where  does  Scripture  teach  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles  should  be  received, 
and  those  of  their  successors  rejected? 
Where  does  it  teach  that,  af\er  the  death 
of  the  Apostles,  the  commission  to  teach 
mankind  should  be  transferred  from  the 
living  pastors  of  the  church,  to  the  dead 
letter  of  the  Bible  ?  Where  does  it  re- 
call the  solemn  denunciation  pronounced 
against  those  who  refuse  to  "  hear  the 
Church?"  (Malt,  xviii.  17.)  Where  does 
it  retract  the  promised  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  pledged  protection  of  Christ  ? 
In  what  age  of  Christianity  did  the  great 
body  of  believers  adopt  the  modern  prin- 
ciple  of  private  interpretation  ?  Most  of 
the  Apostles  were  dead  before  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  was  written ;  near 
four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  before  its 
difTerenl  books  were  collected  together  and 
fully  authenticated ;  the  gospel  had  been 
preached,  and  Christianity  planted  in  many 
nations,  before  a  single  copy  of  the  Now 
Testament  had  reached  them  ;  more  than 
fourteen   centuries   had   passed  over  the 
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Christian  Church,  before  the  invention  of 
printing  rendered  it  possible  for  one  Chris- 
tian in  a  thousand  to  possess  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  people  to  read  it.  Could  Christ  intend 
that  men  should  follow  a  rule  of  faith,  to 
which  they  could  not  obtain  access  I  To 
read  a  book  which  was  not  written,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  ?  to  explain  a  lx>ok 
which,  if  they  possessed,  they  could  not 
read  ?  Could  he  require  that  the  ignorant 
and  unlettered  should  understand  a  book, 
which  the  wisest  and  most  learned  cannot 
always  comprehend?  Could  he  require, 
as  a  condition  of  salvation,  that  the  pea- 
sant, the  day-laborer,  the  woman,  the 
child,  unacquainted  with  the  languages, 
the  history,  the  usages  of  antiquity,  should 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  profound,  and  the  most  mysterious 
volume  that  ever  was  penned ;  a  volume, 
in  which  the  great  St.  Augustine  declared 
he  found  more  which  he  could  not,  than 
which  he  could  comprehend ;  the  contents 
of  which  he  could  never  have  brought 
himself  to  believe,  «*if  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  not  moved  him  to 
it  ?"  rContra  ep.  Fundam.)  Whilst  a  hu- 
man legislator  would  deem  it  the  height 
of  folly  to  write  his  laws,  and  leave  them 
without  authorized  living  expositors,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  Divine  Legislator 
would  Ixj  guilty  of  such  an  inconsistency  ? 
Whilst  the  generality  of  men  are  acknow- 
ledged to  require  the  aid  of  living  teachers 
in  every  science,  in  every  art,  in  almost 
every  mechanical  trade :  can  we  believe 
that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
would  leave  them  without  this  assistance 
in  religion,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences?  Could  Christ 
require,  under  pain  of  damnation,  that  all 
men  should  believe  the  same  doctrines, 
and  yet  require  them  to  find  these  doc- 
trines in  a  book,  which  is  capable,  ns  fatal 
experience  too  clearly  proves,  of  being 
understood  in  a  thousand  different  senses, 
and  which  perhaps  no  two  unassisted  men 
ever  understood  in  the  same  ?  Tertullian, 
a  learned  writer  of  the  sscond  century, 
tells  us,  «*  That  whenever  nny  refractory 
Christian,  in  those  days,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  claimed  a  right  to  explain  Scripture  for 
himself,  and  to  make  it  teach  whatever 


doctrines  he  chose  to  adopt.**  (Ub.  de 
pnescriptionibus.)  The  same  has  been 
the  refuge  of  all  subseqjuent  innovators^ 
There  is  no  error,  extravagance^  or  im- 
piety, which  private  interpretation  has  not 
maintained  to  be  the  infallible  word  of 
God.  Hence  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  the  ancient  rule,  which 
guided  the  faithful  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  which  has  preserved  unity 
of  faith  amongst  their  successors  through 
every  age. 

But  should  these  reasons  be  deemed  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  submission  which 
Catholics  yield  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  and  should  it  be  insisted  that 
every  principle  of  religion  shall  rest  on 
the  private  interpretation  of  Scripture: 
there  can  be  no  objection,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
What  does  the  Scripture  say  on  this  head? 
"  If  he  will  not  hear  the  church,  let  him 
be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publi- 
can." (Matt,  xviii.  17.)  "  Into  whatefcr 
city  you  (my  apostles)  enter,  and  they 
receive  you  not — I  say  to  you,  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  at  the  day  of  judgment  for 
Sodom,  than  for  that  city.  He  that  heB^ 
eth  you,  hearcth  me;  and  he  that  des- 
piseth  you,  despiseth  me."  (Luke,  x.  10, 
12,  16.)  ««  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized, shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  condemned."  (Mark,  xvLJ 
16.)  "  Remember  your  prelates  who  have 
spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God :  whose 
faith  follow.  Obey  your  prelates^  and  be 
subject  to  them,  for  they  watch,  being  to 
render  an  account  of  your  sins."  (He- 
brews, xiii.  7,  17.) 

These,  and  many  other  similar  texts, 
are  sincerely  understood  by  every  Catho- 
lic to  require  submission  to  the  church  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morality,  and  conse- 
quently, to  forbid  all  opposite  interpretsp 
tion  of  Scripture.  And  shall  the  Catholic. 
be  denied  the  right  assumed  by  all  other 
communions  of  judging;  of  the  sense  of  I 
Scripture  ?  If  he  understands  the  Scrip- 1 
ture  as  teaching  submission  to  the  churchy 
why  should  an  objection  be  raised  to  hit 
following  the  convictions  of  his  conscienoel 
A  right  is  claimed  to  explain  Scripture 
differently  from  him;  why  should  tha 
persons  claiming  such  a  privilege  refuss 
him  the  right  of  explaining  it  diflerenlly 
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fiom  them  7  He  callfl  not  for  their  ap- 
proval of  his  opinions;  he  objects  not 
?oa  his  own  account)  to  their  dissent. 
He  is  willing  to  abide  the  decision  of  an 
all-se«ng  Judge,  and  to  incur  the  threat- 
ened condemnation,  if  his  faith  be  errone- 
ous. By  the  same  tribunal  will  those  who 
difier  from  him  be  trkxi.  Let  them  be 
ntisfiod  with  this,  and  not  expect  that 
tbeir  Catholic  breth^n  will  prefer  their 
opponents  convictions  to  their  own.  Let 
tbe  liberty  claimed  be  reciprocal:  **As 
yw  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
yoD  also  to  them  in  like  manner."  (Luke 
tL81.) 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  upon  the 
apposition  that  the  lawful  successors  of 
tlie  apostles  are  authorized  teachers  of  re- 
ligioD  and  expositors  of  Scripture,  docs 
tlie  Catholu:  assume  that  the  pastors  of 
liiichuich  aie  the  lawful  successors  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Church  the  only 
ckrch  of  Christ?  The  reasons  will  be 
bat  given  by  recurring  to  the  diflerent 
teita  of  Scripture  already  cited.  From 
tliose  texts  it  may  be  inibrred,  first,  that 
certain  revealed  doctrines  are  essentially 
required  to  be  believed.  "  He  who  be- 
tiereth  not  shall  be  condemned."  (Mark, 
XTi.16.) 

It  may  be  inferred,  secondly,  from  the 
oommission  of  Christ,  **  Go  teach  all  na- 
tioos,"  (Matt,  xxviii.)— "Go  preach  the 
gwpel  to  every  creature,"  (Mark,  xvi.) — 
tltat  the  religion  of  Christ  must  be  a  uni- 
▼ersal,  not  a  national  or  merely  local  re- 
li  ligion.  Now  the  Catholic  is  the  only  uni- 
!  teraal  religion.  It  is  morally  universal 
![  19  to  place  ;  for  it  exists  in  every  known 
i'l  country  of  the  world.  In  many  countries, 
i  it  is  the  only  religion ;  in  most,  its  num- 
bers greatly  predominate ;  in  every  coun- 
try, where  Christianity  exists  in  any  form, 
there  the  Catholic  religion  is  fbilnd.  It  is 
comparatively  universal  as  to  numbers, 
being  infinitely  more  numerous  than  any 
other  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians, 
tnd  perhaps  than  all  other  sects  and  de- 
nominations put  together.  All  other  reli- 
gions or  sects  are  confined  to  compara- 
twely  narrow  limits.  They  are  national 
or  local  establishments.  They  are  the 
eborch  of  England,  the  church  of  Scot- 
Isiid,  the  church  of  Geneva,  the  Greek, 
or  the  Russian  church,  existing  in  the  par- 


ticular countries  whk;h  give  them  their 
names,  and  scarcely  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Not  one  of  them  has  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  be  the  church  of 
**all  nations."  Hence,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  none  of  them  can  be  the 
church  which  Christ  commanded  his  apos- 
tles to  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
at  large,  into  which  the  prophet  had  pre- 
dicted, that  ^*all  nations  should  flow." 
(Isaiah,  ii.  2.) 

9dly.  The  doctrines  which  the  apostles 
were  commanded  to  teach,  were  those 
and  only  those  which  they  had  learnt  from 
Christ:  ** teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
(Matt,  xxviii.)  Therefore  the  doctrines 
of  the  true  and  universal  church  of  Christ 
must  be  in  all  places  the  same ;  for  where 
there  is  difference  of  doctrine,  there  must 
necessarily  be  deviation  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ.  Now  this  unity  of  doc- 
trine exists  in  the  great  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  it  alone.  Though  spread  through 
every  nation  of  the  known  world,  though 
professed  by  so  many  ^'  peoples,  and 
tribes,  and  tongues,"  diflTering  from  each 
other  in  manners,  in  customs,  in  language, 
in  interest,  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
religion  are  every  whore  the  same.  Not 
a  difference  will  be  found  on  any  single 
article  of  faith,  amongst  all  its  countless 
millions.  Let  the  experiment  be  made. 
Let  the  first  bishop  or  priest  you  meet 
with  he  consulted,  as  to  what  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church  in  any  given 
article  of  faith,  and  let  his  reply  be  care- 
fully noted.  Let  the  same  question  be 
put  to  any  bishop  or  priest  of  Frnnce,  of 
Italy,  of  Germany,  of  Spain,  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  of  China,  and  from  all  and  every 
one  the  same  answer  will  l)e  received. 
One  and  all  will  unhesitatingly  say,  **  such 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
such  is  my  sincere  belief."  Surely  can- 
dor must  acknowledt^  that  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Unity  like  this  is  indispen- 
sable in  any  church  which  lays  claim  to 
teach  the  uniform  and  unchangeable  doc- 
trines of  Christ. 

INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
MATTERS  OF  FAITH. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Son  of  God  took 
upon  himself  our  nature,  not  only  that  He 
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might  die  for  our  salvation,  but  also  that 
He  mi^ht  establish  a  church  to  teach  his 
doctrine,  and  to  dispense  to  mankind  the 
benefit  of  his  death  ;  it  surely  follows,  as 
an  indisputable  consequence,  that  He 
would  moreover  preserve  that  church  from 
falling  into  doctrinal  or  practical  error; 
otherwise,  we  must  suppose  that  a  Grod  of 
in  inite  jiower  and  wisdom,  having  a  par- 
ticular end  in  view,  adopted,  lor  the  ac- 
complishmont  of  that  end,  means  calcu- 
lated  to  frustrate  his  own  purpose;  that 
he  founded  a  church  to  teach  truths  and 
holiness,  and  yet  permitted  her,  while  she 
taught  under  his  auspices,  to  become  the 
propagator  of  error,  and  the  corrupter  of 
morality. 

Now,  that  he  promised  to  preserve  her 
from  error,  is  manifest.  1.  He  promised 
to  his  apostles,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
should  abide  with  them, — how  long?  For 
the  term  of  their  natural  lives  /  No,  for 
ever  TJohn  xiv.  16);  and  therefore  not 
with  them  only,  but  also  with  their  suc- 
cessors. 2.  He  promised  to  remain  with 
them  himself, — how  long  ?  Only  whilst 
they  preached  the  gospel  ?  No ;  but  all 
days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world  (Matt,  xxviii.  20) ;  a  promise  which 
must  also  extend  to  their  successors.  3. 
He  appointed  Peter  the  rock,  and  declared 
that  against  his  church,  founded  on  that 
rock,  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  pre- 
vail. (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  The  infallibility 
of  the  church  plainly  follows  from  this 
text:*  for  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the 
church  ever  fell  into  doctrinal  error, — if 
she  ever  taught  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and 
idolatry,  as  is  often  statt?d  in  the  «*  vain 
and  profane  babblings  of  men,  who  speak 
evil  of  things  which  they  know  not" 
(1  Tim.  vi.  20;  Jude  i.  10),— then  the 
gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  against  the 
church,  and  the  declaratory  promise  of 
our  Saviour  has  been  falsified. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
when  we  deducx;  from  these  premises,  that 
thn  church  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith, 
we  claim  no  infallibility  in  such  matters 


•  •*  The  only  difference  between  the  Church 
(if  Kome  and  our  national  church,  in  respect 
U)  (he  certainty  of  their  doctrine  is,  that  the 
former  thinks  it  is  always  infallible,  and  the 
lauer  that  it  is  never  in  the  wrotig,** — Sis 
RicHAiD  Steels. 


for  any  individuals ;  but  mean,  that  God 
by  his  superintending  providencey  will  k 
watch  over  his  church  in  her  decisioDs,  as 
never  to  suficr  her  to  become  the  teacha 
of  error  in  point  of  religious  (^octrine. 


THE  SACRAMBMTa 

Catholics  believe  that  the  sacraments  of 
the  Christian  covenant  are  not  only  sacred 
signs  representative  of  grace,  but  alsoseali 
which  insure  and  confirm  the  grace  of  Goc 
to  us,  and  the  instruments  of  the  Hoi} 
Spirit,  by  which  they  are  applied  to  tix 
souls  of  men.  In  other  words,  a  sacn^ 
ment  is  an  external  rite,  ordained  bi 
Christ, — the  visible  sign  of  an  invisibk 
grace  or  spiritual  benefit  bestowed  by  Goc 
on  the  soul.  Every  sacrament,  therefore 
imparts  such  grace,  as  often  as  it  is  le 
ceived  with  due  dispositions. 

The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  sem 
sacraments,  viz..  Baptism,  GonfirmBtioB 
Holy  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Udc 
tion.  Holy  Order,  Matrimony, 

Of  these  seven  sacraments  five  are  com 
mon  to  all :  for,  by  baptism  we  are  spi 
ritually  bom  again :  by  confirmation  oa 
weakness  is  strengthened  ;  by  the  eucha 
rist  we  are  fed  with  the  bread  which  coma 
down  from  heaven ;  penance  restores  tb 
soul  from  sickness  to  health ;  and  by  ei 
trArie  unction  it  is  pmpared  for  its  depai 
ture  to  onothor  world.  Of  the  remainioj 
two,  holy  order  supplies  the  church  witi 
ministers,  and  matrimony  sanctifies  tb 
state  of  marriage.  Thus  has  the  blcssei 
Founder  of  Christianity,  by  the  institutioi 
of  these  means  of  grace,  provided  for  al 
the  wants  of  man  in  his  passage  throng) 
life.  The  sacraments  are  the  fountains  d 
the  Savioiir,  at  which  the  Christian  is  t( 
slake  his  'thirst  during  his  earthly  pil 
grimage ;  the  blessed  sources  whence,  h] 
divine  appointment,  he  is  to  draw  th 
waters  of  eternal  life.  "  You  shall  drai 
waters  with  joy  from  the  fountains  of  tbi 
Saviour."  (Isaiah  xii.  3.)  And  agam 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  iw 
and  drink."  (St.  John  v\\  '67.)  "  He  tha 
shall  drink  of  the  waters  that  I  will  givi 
him,  shall  not  thirst  for  ever.  It  shall  be 
come  in  him  a  fountain  of  water  springiDj 
up  unto  everlasting  life."  (lb.  iv.  14.) 
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BAPTISM. 

Ottholics  believe  that  by  tbe  sacrament 
of  baptism  meD  are  cleansed  from  sin,  as 
«-eiI  original  as  actual,  and  made  members 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  adopted  children  of 
God,  and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
"*  God  hath  saved  us,  not  by  the  works  of 
justice  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  he  hath  poured  forth  abundantly 
upon  us,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
tbat,  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  may 
be  heirs,  according  to  hope,  of  life  ever- 
luting."  (Tit,  iii,  5.)  «•  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 
(John  iii.  5.)  "  Be  baptized,  every  one  of 
Tou ;  for  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to 
your  children.**  (Acts  ii.  38,  09.) 

With  respect  to  the  ceremonies  used  by 
tbe  Catholic  Church  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  they  allude  either  to  the  state 
of  the  pagan  before,  or  to  the  duties  of 
Ibc  Christian  afler,  baptism,  and  were  ori- 
ginally performed,  some  of  them  during 
tbe  instruction  of  the  catechumen,  and 
Kxne  during  the  administration  of  the  sa- 
crament. Some  modem  sects  have  thought 
proper  to  reject  them  all,  under  the  idea 
ihat  they  ore  useless,  and,  as  some  of  them 
wscrt,  superstitious.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  preserved  the  ancient  ritual.  Other 
churches  betray  the  newness  of  their 
origin  by  the  newness  ol"  their  service.  It 
is  the  pride  of  Catholics  to  practise  the 
ceremonies  practised  by  their  forefathers ; 
they  are  respected  by  them  as  having  Ix'cn 
established  by  the  founders  of  Christianity, 
and  are  cherished  as  evidences  of  their 
descent  from  its  first  professors. 

CONFIRMATION. 

Catholics  lielieve  that,  through  the  sa- 
cnmoni  of  confirmation,  they  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
,  temptations  to  sin,  and  to  suffer  per«?cu- 
I  tidiis  for  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  admi- 
DistPH'd  by  th'»  imposition  of  hands,  with 
I  pnycr,  and  the  unction  of  the  forehead 
»iih  the  holy  chrism,  accompanied  by  the 
words  **  I  sign  thee  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  confirm  thee  with  the  chrism 
of  salvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 


and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Confirmation  completes  what  was  begun 
in  baptism.  In  baptism  we  enrol  ourselves 
under  the  banners  of  Christ ;  in  confirma- 
tion wo  receive  strength  to  fight  with 
courage  the  battles  of  our  leader. 

"  Now,  when  the  Apostles,  that  were  in 
Jerusalem,  had  heard  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  to 
them  Peter  and  John ;  who,  when  they 
were  come,  prayed  for  them,  that  they 
might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  he 
had  not  yet  conrw  upon  any  of  them  ;  but 
they  were  only  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  they  laid  tlieir 
hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  viii.  14-17.)  "Hav- 
ing  heard  these  things  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when 
Paul  had  imposed  his  hands  on  them,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,"  (Acts 
xix.  5,  6.)  It  is  certain,  from  historical 
records,  that  what  the  Ajx)stlcs  then  did, 
the  bishops,  in  every  age  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  have  continued  to  do,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  to  give  the 
Hohj  Ghost, 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  St. 
Cyprian :  "It  is  necessary  that  he  who 
has  been  baptized,  should  be  moreover 
anointed  ;  in  order  that  having  received 
the  chrism,  that  is  the  unction,  he  may  be 
anointed  in  God,  and  possess  the  grace 
of  Christ."  (Ep.  1.  20.)  "  It  was  the 
custom,"  say  the  Centuriators, "  to  impose 
hands  upon  those  who  were  baptized,  and 
to  imprint  upon  their  foreheads,  with 
chrism,  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

PENANCE. 

All  the  first  Christians  were  converts 
from  Judaism  or  Paganism,  who,  being 
instructed  by  the  Apostles,  had  received 
the  sacrammt  of  baptism,  and  in  that 
sacrament  the  n-mission  of  their  former 
sins.  They  were  of  the  number  of  those 
of  whom  our  blessed  Lord  had  said,  "  Ho 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  It  is  plain  that 
for  this  blc»ssing  they  were  indebted,  not 
to  their  own  merits,  but  to  the  mercy  of 
God.  "  Not  by  works  of  justice  which 
we  have  done  but  according  to  his  mercy. 
God  has  saved  us  by  the  laver  of  regcn- 
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eration,  and  renovation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  Hence  it  is  that 
St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  Christians,  thus 
rccdved  into  the  covenant  through  bap- 
tism, continually  reminds  them  that  they 
had  been  justified,  not  by  the  works  which 
they  had  done  whilst  they  were  Jews  or 
Pagans,  but  by  faith  in  Christ,  which  had 
brought  them  to  the  grace  of  baptism. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  true  meaning  of 
"  justification  by  faith  and  not  by  works.'* 
They  had  thus  «'becn  justified  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  made  heirs  according 
to  hope  of  eternal  life."  (Tit.  iii.  7.) 
Hence,  also,  we  may  learn  in  what  sense 
they  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  the 
justification  received  in  baptism.  They 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  great  mass  of 
sinners,  and  placed  amongst  those  who 
were  heirs  to  eternal  life:  not  heirs  in 
actual  possession,  but  ftcirs  according  to 
hope.  Still  it  was  possible  that  they  might 
forfeit  their  inheritance.  They  tcould  for- 
feit it  if  they  relapsed  into  the  sinful  prac- 
tices of  their  former  life.  Some  did  ac- 
tually relapse,  and  *■*•  walk  so  as  to  be 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end 
would  be  destruction."  (Phil.  iii.  18.) 

Now  these  men  had  already  obtained, 
in  baptism,  the  remission  of  thoir  sins 
committed  before  baptism.  Could  thoy 
be  baptized  again  to  obtain  the  remission 
of  their  sins  committed  after  baptism  1 
No ;  "  for  it  was  impossible  for  those  who 
had  once  been  onlightenrd,  who  had  tasted 
the  heavenly  gift,  and  who  had  bof*n  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  they  then 
fell  away,  to  be  renewed  (baptized)  again 
unto  repentance  ;  having  crucified  again 
the  Son  of  God,  and  make  a  mockery  of 
him."  (Hcb.  vi.  4,  6.)  "  It  had  been 
better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the 
Mray  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  had 
known  it,  to  turn  back  from  the  holy 
commandment  delivered  unto  them."  (2 
Pet.  ii.  21.)  Were  they  then  to  despair 
of  pardon  ?  Certoinly  not ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  these  warnings, 
they  were  still  reminded  that,  "  If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Pother,  Jesus  Christ,  the  just,  who  is  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  for  those  of  the  whole 
world."  (John  xi.  12.) 

How,  then,  without  a  second  baptism, 


was  the  sinner  to  be  reoonciled  a  second 
time  with  God  ?  To  this  most  important 
question — and  the  query  is  calculated  to 
startle  the  man  who  looki  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture as  the  sole  and  suflicient  rule  for  all 
Christians — the  insfHied  writings  return 
no  direct  or  satisfactory  answer.  They 
repeatedly  speak  of  the  first  leconciliatioD 
in  baptism,  but  scarcely  ever  allude  to 
reconciliation  after  baptism.  For  the  man- 
ner on  which  this  is  to  be  eficcted  there  is 
no  instruction  in  Scripture.  For  it  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  nx>re  early  agea ; 
which  practice,  as  it  prevailed  universally, 
must  have  been  founded  on  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  Apostles.  From  it  we  Icam 
that  the  second  reconciliation  required  a 
longer  and  more  laborious  course  tlian 
the  first.  Of  the  Jew  or  Pagan  it  was  re- 
quired, that  he  should  believe,  renounce 
his  sins,  and  be  baptized ;  but  the  ofiending 
Christian  was  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was 
called  upon  to  confess  his  sins,  was  made 
to  undergo  a  long  course  of  humiliation 
and  self-denial,  and  then  to  sue  for  abso- 
lution, which  was  often  deferred  till  the 
approach  of  death.  By  such  absolution 
he  was  reconciled  through  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  We,  indeed,  who  have  been 
baptized  in  infancy,  could  not  have  com- 
mitted any  actual  sin  to  be  forgiven  in ) 
baptism :  but,  like  them,  we  were  made  in  j 
baptism  heirs  of  heaven,  and,  like  them,  i 
may,  after  baptism,  forfeit  that  inheritance 
by  sin.  If  such  he  our  misfortune,  there  | 
remains  to  us  no  other  resource  than  that 
which  was  left  to  them.  We  must  seek 
forgiveness  through  the  same  sacrament 
of  penance. 

SACRAMENTAL  CONFESSION. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  will  sufhce  to  show, 
that  the  writers  had  no  intention  of  de- 
fining, in  them,  the  doctrines,  or  of  reffh 
lating  the  practices,  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. They  presuppose  in  their,  readeff 
a  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Hence,  if  they  mention  such  prac- 
tices, it  is  only  incidentally,  and  without 
any  full  or  minute  description ;  so  that,  on 
the  present  subject  of  confession,  though 
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th&K  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  divine 
;  iDBtitulion,  yet  the  practice  is  no  where 
expressly  recorded.    From  the  very  ear- 
liest ages,  however,  it  has  been  considered 
as  included  in  the  power  given  to  the 
apostles  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sins; 
for,  how  oould  they  exercise  that  oiikc  in 
a  rational  nrMinner,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  applicant,  or 
obtain  such  knowledge  but  from  his  free 
confession  of  his  sins  T    To  it  St.  Poul 
appears  to  allude,  when,  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  lie  says :  '*  God  has  given  to 
ui  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ...  he  has 
placed  in  us  the  word  of  reconciliation  . . . 
fer  Christ  we  beseech  you,  be  vc  rrKX)nciled 
!to  God.*'  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20.)     Wherc,  it 
my  be  remarked,  that  he  is  writing  to 
persons  who  had  already  been  baptized, 
and  exhorts  them  to  make  use  of  the  mi- 
iBistry  of  reconciliatu>n  intrusted  to  the 
I  apostles,  which,  in  their  case,  can  refer 
oaly  to  the  pardon  of  sins  committed  after 
bspCisau     In  like  manner,  St.  John  aays, 
**  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
jutf  to  forgive  us  our  sins,**  (1  John  i,  9,) 
vhere  the  confession  of  which  he  speaks 
ii  one,  in  virtue  of  which,  God  is  bound, 
in  hhh  and  justice,  to  grant  forgiveness. 
■jMoffeover,  St.  James  writes,   "Confess, 
ji  therefore,  your  sins  one  to  another,  and 
I  pray  for  one  another,  that  yc  may  be 
;  Kivfd*'  (James  v.   16);    which    passage 
;  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  c-xplnin  of 
confession  to  a  priest ;  because  it  is  con- 
nectfd  with  the  preceding  verses,  in  which 
the  sk-k  man  is  told  to  call  in  the  priests 
of  the  church,  to  be  anointed  by  them,  and 
prayed  for  by  them. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  nothing 
pnsiiive  in  these  passages,  and  that   the 
criofession    there   spoken   of  may   be  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness,  or 
a  private  confession  to  God,  or  a  public 
<*onfe«sion  in  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion :  the  objection  mi^fht  be  met  by  a  re- 
I  fcrpnoe  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles ; 
I  and  of  that  there  can  Ik?  no  dnnbt,  when 
1  *p  find  in  the  most  nncient  Christian  do- 
CTiments,  that  confession  to  priests,  some- 
times in  private,  sometimes  in  public,  uni- 
^]f*rsally  prevailed.    Undoubtedly,  a  prac- 
tice so  humbling  to  human  pride,  as  that 
of  confession,  could  never  have  been  in- 
troduced and  propagated  throughout  the 


whole  church,  on  any  authority  less  thon 
that  of  the  apostles. 

And  what  was  the  commission  given  to 
the  apostles?  Bc^forc  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  Christ  breathed  upon  them  and 
said,  "  Whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they 
arc  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  you  shall 
retain,  they  are  retained."  (John  xx.  23.) 
He  had  bef<irc  said  to  the  same  apostles, 
"  Whatsoever  you  shall  bind  on  earth,  it 
shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  ;  and  what- 
soever you  shall  loose  on  earth,  it  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven,"  (Matt,  xviii.  18,) 
and  to  St.  Peter  he  had  said,  that  he  gave 
to  him  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  Catholics  conclude 
from  these  texts  that  Christ  gave  to  his 
apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  minis- 
try the  commission  to  remit,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  sins  of  his  people.  What 
are  these  conditions  ?  The  first  is  sincere 
sorrow  for  the  oflence  committed,  and  a 
firm  determination  of  mind  never  to  com- 
mit it  again.  Without  this  condition,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  uni- 
versally received  as  an  article  of  her  faith, 
that  neither  priest,  nor  bishop,  nor  pope, 
nor  the  whole  church  together,  has  power 
to  forgive  any  sin  whatever;  and  that 
should  any  priest,  or  bishop,  or  pope,  pre- 
sume to  grant  absolution  to  any  sinner, 
who  was  not  from  his  heart  sorry  for  his 
sins,  and  fully  determined  not  to  commit 
thorn  again,  such  alisolution  could  have  no 
eflc'ct,  but  to  aupment  the  sinner's  guilt, 
and  involve  in  a  participation  of  it  the  rash 
minister  who  had  presumed  to  absolve 
him. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Catholic 
Church  requirc's  that  the  sinner  should 
confi'ss  his  guilt  to  the  minister  of  rcliuion, 
in  ortler  tliat  the  latter  may  ascfTtain 
whether  his  p<'nitent  possesses  the  requi- 
site dispositions,  and  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  preseril)e  the  necessary  n^pa ra- 
tion for  the  past  and  pn^rautions  against 
future  transgressions.  Unless  a  sinncT  is 
ready  to  make  this  full  and  undisguised 
acknowlrdcmont  of  his  ofTrnces,  howrvfi 
painful,  h()wever  humbling  it  may  he :  the 
Catholic  Chnrrh  teaches,  that  her  ministers 
have  no  authority  to  grant  an  absolution, 
and  that  shc»uld  they  prr-sume  to  grant  it, 
it  would  lie  of  itself  null  and  void. 

Nor  are  the  above  conditions  sufficient. 
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The  sinner  must,  moreover,  submit  to 
make  such  atonement  to  his  oflended  God, 
by  prayer,  by  fasting,  by  works  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  like,  as  may  be  required 
of  him ;  and  if  he  has  injured  any  neigh- 
bor in  his  good  name,  his  property,  or  his 
person,  ho  must,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  resolve  to  make  full  and  ample 
satisfaction.  Without  such  a  resolution, 
no  Catholic  priest  in  the  world  could  or 
would  consider  himself  authorized  to  give 
absolution  to  any  penitent ;  and  if  ho  did 
presume  to  give  it,  his  religion  teaches,  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  his  absolution 
could  be  of  no  avail  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  would  add  to  the  guilt  both  of  the  giver 
and  the  receiver. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  a  doctrine 
which  relaxes  Christian  morality,  which 
encourages  guilt,  and  facilitates  the  com- 
i  mission  of  crime?  What,  then,  must 
those  doctrines  be,  which  admit  the  sinner 
to  reconciliation,  upon  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance  and  a  confession  made  to 
(jod  alone? 

As  to  the  charge  of  fbi^ving  sins  for 
money,  or  allowing  the  commission  of 
future  sins,  on  any  condition  whatever,  it 
is  a  simple  calumny.  The  Catholic 
Church  expressly  forbids  her  clergy  to 
receive  money  for  absolution  from  sin,  and 
would  condemn,  as  guilty  of  simony,  any 
priest  who  should  commit  such  a  crime. 
Accounts  to  the  contrary,  in  which  many 
works  abound, — and  frequently  such  works 
as  would  appear  least  likely  to  admit  them, 
— are,  like  other  similar  charges,  fabrica- 
ted for  purposes  best  known  to  the  authors. 

SATISFACTION. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
church,  if  the  convert  to  Christianity  re- 
lapsed into  the  sins  which  he  had  abjured, 
he  was  subjected  to  a  course  of  penance, 
|>artly  in  satisfaction  to  God,  for  the  breach 
of  his  vows  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  partly 
in  satisfaction  to  the  church,  for  the  scan- 
ihil  which  ho  had  given  to  it.  In  later 
nir**»  the  sovrrity  of  this  discipline  was 
nhnndrtiKMl ;  and  only  a  portion  of  it  re- 
nmins  in  th«  satisfaction  still  enjoined  in 
tho  iiacram«Mit  of  ix^nanco.  The  sinner 
who  voluntarily  punishes  his  sin,  can  in 
III)  wimi  diiipliMiNn  ( lod,  or  ofR^r  an  injury 


to  Christ,  while  he  at  the  same  tin 
mits,  that  no  satisfaction  which  hn 
make,  can  be  of  any  avail,  indepenc 
of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  As 
might  it  be  said  that  prayer  for  me 
injurious  to  the  mercy  of  God,  or 
atonement  offered  by  our  Saviour. 

INDULGENCES. 

Indulgences  grew  out  of  the  churc 
cipline  just  spoken  of.  In  every  ca2 
bishops  were  accustomed  to  mitigs 
rigor,  or  abridge  the  duration  of  the 
tcntial  course,  as  circumstance  apf 
to  them  to  require.  Both  in  the  ir 
tion  and  the  relaxation  of  such  per 
they  had  the  same  object  in  vicv 
benefit  of  the  sinner ;  and  in  both 
believed  themselves  to  be  justified  t 
promise  of  our  Saviour,  that  "  whats 
they  should  bind  upon  earth,  shou 
bound  also  in  heaven ;  and  that  wl 
ever  they  should  loose  upon  earth,  8 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  (Matt. 
18.) 

See  1  Corinthians,  v.  3-5.  Ir 
passage  St.  Paul  excommunicates  th< 
who  had  been  guilty  of  incest.  E 
the  second  cliapter  of  the  second  E 
— having  been  informed  of  the  sorro 
repentance  of  the  criminal — ^he  tell 
Corinthians,  that  he  remits  the  punisl 
which  he  had  lately  deemed  so  sali 
"  Wherefore,"  he  says,  «*  I  beseech 
that  you  would  confirm  your  chari 
wards  him.  And  to  whom  you  ha^ 
given  any  thing,  even  I  also.  For 
I  forgive,  if  I  have  foi^ven  any  thii 
your  sokes,  I  have  done  it  in  the  f 
of  Christ."  This  mitigation  by  St. 
is  precisely  what  the  Catholic  C 
means  by  an  indulgence. 

Most  misrepresentation  on  the  s 
of  induly;ences  has  arisen  from  an 
guity  of  languairc,  in  which  the  term 
mission  of  sin"  has  been  made  to  ir 
"  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  say,  that  i 
has  pardoned  treason,  when  he  hi 
mitted,  on  certain  conditions,  the  pei 
of  treason. 

Every  grant  of  indulgence  requi 
express  terms,  as  a  previous  con« 
true  repentance,  and  the  performai 
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TbB  doctrine  of  the  Callnlic 
if,  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
seme  to  m/L  Agdn,  it  haa  been 
■entod  aa  **a  pudosfbr  tin  be- 
L**  Bnt  an  indiilpenoe,  ao  ftr 
ing  a  pardon  for  ein  beforehand, 
oooem  iHiatever  with  the  pardon 
I  any  form :  it  ia  confined  aolely 
mporal  pmnshment  which  may  be 
r  the  guilt  has  been  committed. 

can  it  be  an  encouragement  to 
a  its  very  condition  is  true  repen- 
therwise,  God  miaht  be  said  to 
{e  sin  by  proniisuig  exemption 
raai  punwhment  to  the  repentant 


szTREME  UNcnoir. 

lies  beUere  that  extreme  unction 
rament,  ordained  for  the  benefit 
who  are  dangerously  sick,  both 
ting  their  sins,  and  alleviating 
forings,  according  to  the  hidden 
of  God's  provid^ce,  and  to-  the 
degrees  of  faith  and  preparation 
who  receive  it. 

administered  in  the  manner  de- 
>y  St.  James :  **  Is  any  man  sick 
ou  ?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests 
urch,  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
I  him  with  oil,  in  the  name  of  the 

!cts  are  also  declared  by  the  same 

"  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 

sick  man :   and  the  Lord  shall 

I  up ;  and  if  he  be  in  sins,  they 

foigiven  him.** 

knowledge,**  says  Calvin,  "  that 
unction  was  used  by  the  disciples 
t,  as  a  sacrament ;  for  I  am  not 
wntoa  of  those  who  imagine,  that 
corporal  remedy.'*  (Comment. 
Tac.) 

HOLT  ORDER, 
order  ia  a  sacrament  by  which 


bkbopa,  priests,  and  others  are  oidained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  and  leeeife 
sraoe  to  perfiNrm  their  reapactivo  dutiea. 
The  Serii^ures  inform  t»  that  our  hleased 
Lord  appointed  his  apostles  to  spread  hia 
mligkm  and  worahip  through  theworid; 
that  they  appointed  others  to  aid  Yhen  in 
this  great  work,  ordaining  such  persona 
with  fastiiig,  prayer,  and  impositioa  of 
hands ;  and  that  this  ordinatkm  eoofttred 
on  the  ordsined  certain  spiritual  graoes, 
adapted  to  their,  respective  duties, 

«« Aa  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I  afao 
send  you."  /John  xx.  81.)  *«  Let  a  man 
so  account  or  us,  as  of  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  the  dispeosen  of  the  mysteries  of 
God."  (1  Cor.  iv.  1.)  •«He  gsve  some 
apostles,  and  aome  prophets,  and  other 
aome  evangelists,  and  oUier  some  pastors 
and  teachen,  • . . .  that  henceforth  we  be 
no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
everjr  wind  of  doctrine,**  (Eph.  iv.  11, 14.) 
^  Stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  whkh  is  in 
thee,  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands.** 
(2  Tim.  L  6.)  «« N^ect  not  the  grace 
that  is  in  thee,  whwh  was  given  to  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  impositxMi  of  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood.**  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.) 

As  the  New  Testament  containa  no  de» 
tailed  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  nor  of  the  exact  form 
of  ordination :  we  must  have  recourse  for 
information  on  those  subjects  to  the  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  historians ;  and  when 
we  find  in  their  pages  the  same  gradation 
of  office  and  authority  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  which  still  prevails  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  described  as  existing  in 
every  particular  church,  the  only  conclu* 
sion  that  can  be  reascmably  drawn  from 
such  antiquity  and  universality  is,  that  it 
was  established  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  their  hea- 
venly  Master.  No  other  authority  could 
have  established  it  every  where. 


MATRIM0N7. 

Catholics  believe  that  matrimony  is  a 
sacrament,  by  which  the  marriage  cove- 
nant is  sanctified  and  blessed,  and  the 
parties  receive  grace  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  married  stete.  ^  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be 
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two  in  one  flesh.    This  is  a  great  sacra- ' 
I  ment :    but   I   speak   in   Christ  and  the 

church."  (Eph.  v.  81,  82.) 

«« Matrimony,"  says  Luther,  "  is  called 

a  sacrament,  because  it  is  the  typo  of  a 
I  very  noble  and  very  holy  thing.  Hence,"  he 

adds,  ^*  the  married  ought  to  consider,  and 

respect  the  dignitv  of  the  sacrament." — 

(De  MtUrimonio,) 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the 

marriage  covenant  cannot  be  dissolved  by 

human    authority.     "What    God    hath 

joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

(Biatt.  xix.  6.) 

THE  HOLT  EUCHARIST. 

Catholics  believe  that,  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  holy  eucharist  are  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  under 
the  outward  appearance  of  bread  and  wine ; 
that  they  are  received  in  memory  of  his 
death  for  our  redemption;  that  the  soul 
is  thereby  filled  with  grace,  and  that  a 
pledge  is  given  to  us  of  future  glory. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  at  his  last  supper, 
took  bread  and  wine  into  his  hands,  blessed 
them  successively,  and  gave  them  to  his 
apostles,  sa3ring  of  the  bread,  "  Take  ye, 
I  and  eat ;  this  is  my  body ;"  and  of  the 
wine,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is 
I  my  blood."  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28.)  The 
[  real  signification  of  these  words  is  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  Protestant,  arguing  from 
the  appearance  of  the  elements  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  contends  that,  as 
there  is  no  visible  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  words  must  be  taken  in  some 
figurative  sense:  the  Catholic,  arguing 
from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  to 
the  real  state  of  the  elements,  contends 
that,  as  the  meaning  is  obvious  and  posi- 
tive, the  bread  and  wine  must  have  under- 
gone some  invisible  change.  He  asks  if 
such  a  change  is  impossible,  and  bids  us 
look  at  Him  who  utters  these  mysterious 
words.  Who  is  He  f  To  judge  from  our 
senses,  he  is,  indeed,  a  mere  man,  like 
ourselves.  To-day  he  is  sitting  at  table 
with  his  disciples, — to-morrow  we  shall 
see  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hanging, 
like  a  molofactor,  on  the  cross.  But  what 
snys  our  faith  "^  That  he  is  not  only  man, 
b?il  God ;  tJi^U  God  who  inhabitcth  eter- 


nity^—who  by  a  ungle  word  called  the 
universe  into  existence, — whose  will  all 
things  must  obey.  Shall  we  thea  dispute 
the  power  of  this  God  to  work  a  change 
in  the  bread  and  wine,  unless  it  be  perw 
ceptible  to  our  senses?  Shall  we  dare  to 
give  him  the  lie,  by  den3ring  that  to  be 
his  body  and  blood,  whk^h  he  has  de- 
clared to  be  so  ?  The  men  of  Capernaum 
did  this,  when  they  exclaimed,  ^  How  can 
this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  1  It  is  a 
hard  sayii|(g,  and  who  can  hear  it?" 
(John  vi^  60.)  But  then  the  men  of  Ca- 
pernaum  took  him  for  a  mere  nuun ;  we 
believe  that  he  is  our  God. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  real  point  in 
dispute  regards  the  power  of  God.     Un- 
less you  &ny  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
so   to  change  the  substance  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  Christ  may  say  of  them  lite- 
rally and  with  truth  that  they  were  his 
body  and  blood ;  or  maintain  that,  if  such 
change  were  wrought,  it  must  of  necessi- 
ty fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses : 
it  will  follow  that  you  are  bound  to  admit^^ 
with  the  Catholic,  the  converakm  of  thees 
elements  into    the   body   and   blood  of 
Christ.    The   Scripture   says,    it  is  hi^ 
bod^  and  his  blood :  who  that  believes  thsH 
Scripture  will  dare  to  say,  it  is  not  hi^ 
body,  it  is  not  his  blood  ? 

To  escape   from   the  difficulty,  somS 
theologians  have  sought   shelter  behincn 
certain  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  whichr^ 
they  call  parallel  passages;   because  icr" 
them  the  verb  to  be  has  reference  to  a  fig^  - 
urative  meaning.     But  this  is  a  miserable 
subterfuge.     The  most  important  in  ou  "S 
Saviour's  words,  at  the  supper,  is  the  d^-- 
monstrative  pronoun  tJiis  : — this^  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  is  my  bocbf.     He  has  j^ 
indeed  said,  I  am  tite  door,  I  am  ^  vine ; 
but  when  did  he  lay  his  hand  on  a  door  or 
a  vine,  and  say.  This  door,  or  this  vine, 
am  I? 

There  cannot  he  a  doubt  that  the  apoB- 
tics  would  teach  the  real  meaning  of  these 
words  to  their  disciplos.  Now  we  have, 
fortunately,  the  means  of  asccrfainin » I 
what  was  the  belief  of  the  Christians  | 
about  half  a  century  af^cr  the  death  of 
St.  John,  from  the  apology  of  Justin 
Martyr.  It  was  his  object  to  describe  the 
acknowlcdjTod  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  converts,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
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&Toi«ble  light  before  the  eyes  of  his 
infidel  sovereign.     Now,  if  the  eucharist 
hid  been  considered  nothing  more  than  a 
-  figure,  most  certainly  be  would  have  said 
so  at  once :  for  there  could  be  no  need  of 
ooooealiiient,  where  there  was  nothing 
which  might  be  thought  singular  or  unin- 
telligible.    But  of  the  figurative  doctrine, 
!  he  appeara   never  to  have  heard.     He 
j  states   openly,  that  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
;  sod  accounts  (or  a  belief  of  a  doctrine  so 
.  eitraordinary   and   startling,   because   it 
j.  was  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  at  his  last 
[  supper.     The  following  are  his  words : 
**  With  us,  this  food  is  called  the  eu- 
charist, of  which  it  is  not  allowed  that 
any  other  man  should  partake,  but  he  who 
believes  in  the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  and 
who  has  been  washed  in  the  laver  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  for  a  new  birth,  and 
who  lives  according  to  the  precepts  which 
I'  Christ  has  left  us.    For  we  do  not  receive 
^  these  things  as  common  bread  and  com- 
•  mott  drink ;  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  becoming  incarnate, 
.  through  the  word  of  God,  had  flesh  and 
i!  blood  ibr  our  salvation :  so  have  we  been 
1=  taaght  that  the  food,  with  which  by  trans- 
I  mutation  our  flesh  and  blood  arc  nourislicd, 
u,  after  it  has  been  blessed  by  the  prayer 
I  of  the  word  that  comes   from  him,  the 
i  body  and  blood  of  him,  the  same  incar- 
,  nate  Jesus.     For  the  apostles,  in  the  com- 
nieDtaries  written   by   them,  and 'called 
i  *  gospels,*  have  delivered  to  us  that  they 
,  Were  so  commanded  to  do  by  Jesus,  when, 
i  taking  the  bread,  and  having  blessed  it, 
he  said.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  mc : 
this  is  my  body;   and  in  like  manner, 
taking  the  chalice,  having  blessed  it,  he 
said,  This  is  my  blood  :  and  distributed  it 
I  among  them  only." — Just,  Mart,  97. 

Assuredly,  if  the  Catholic  doctrine  be 
fclae,  the  error  must  have  introduced  it- 
;  ielf  among  Christians  before  that  race  of 
men,  who   had   been  instructed   by  the 
.  apostles,  had  lxK;omc  entirely  extinct. 
i     The    change,    efTected    by    Almighty 
I  Power,  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
vine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
'  has,  with  ureat  propriety,  been  termed 
transubstantiation ;  a  word  introduced  to 
distinguish  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Chureh  from  the  heterodox  opinions  of 


successive  innovators.  The  term,  in- 
deed, is  of  more  recent  origin ;  but  the 
doctrine  designated  by  it  is  as  ancient  as 
Christianity.  "Learn,"  says  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  {Catech,  Myst.  iv.)  "  that 
the  bread  which  we  see,  though  to  the 
taste  it  be  bread,  is  nevertheless  not  bread, 
but  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  wine 
which  we  see,  though  to  the  taste  it  be 
wine,  is  nevertheless  not  wine,  but  the 
blood  of  Christ."  (See  also  pp.  281-289, 
ed.  Oxon.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
press the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in 
clearer  terms. 

"  I  should  have  wished,"  says  Luther, 
"to  have  denied  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  in  order  to  incom- 
mode the  papists.  But  so  clear  and  so 
strong  arc  the  words  of  Scripture  which 
establish  it,  that  in  spite  of  my  inclination 
so  to  do,  and  although  I  strained  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  point,  yet,  never  could 
I  persuade  myself  to  adopt  the  bold  expe- 
dient." (Epist.  Car,  Amic,)  Again: 
"  Among  the  fathers,  there  is  not  one  who 
entertained  a  doubt  concerning  tho  real 
presence  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  holy 
eucharist."  (Defens  Vers,  Cante,)  He 
calls  the  contrary  opinion  "  blasphemy, 
an  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  an  act  of  treachery  against 
Christ,  and  a  seduction  of  the  faithful." 
{IbuL) 

"  Many  Protestants,"  says  Bishop 
Forbes,  (A.  D.)  "  d(?ny  too  \)o\i\\y  and  too 
dangerously,  that  God  can  transubstantiate 
the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ.  For 
my  part,  I  approve  of  tho  opinion  of 
the  Wittcmhurg  divines,  wJio  assert  that 
the  power  of  God  is  so  groat,  that  he  can 
change  the  substance  of  tho  broad  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
{De  Euch.) 

INVOCATION  OF   THE  SAINTS. 

When  Catholics  pray  to  tho  saints,  they 
do  no  more  than  whon  thoy  pray  for  their 
follow-hion  upon  earth  ;  of  the  one  and 
tho  other  thoy  ask  the  same  thing — that 
thoy  would  pray  to  the  common  God  and 
Father  of  all,  both  with  them  and  for  thom. 

If  Catholics  Ix?  asked,  "  Whothor  thoy 
do  not  make  the  saints  their  mediators?" 
their  answer  will  be,  "  We  make  them  so 
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in  no  other  sense,  than  we  are  mediators 
one  for  another."  Nor  does  the  passage 
of  Scripture  so  often  quoted,  apply  here : 
**  There  is  but  one  mediator  between  God 
and  man,**  because  by  mediator  is  here 
signified,  one  '*  who  gave  himself  a  ran- 
som for  all."  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  In  that 
sense,  Jesus  Christ  is  our  only  mediator. 
Did  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  receive  any 
injury,  or  disparagement,  from  the  pray- 
ers addressed  to  the  saints,  then  would  it 
also  be  violated  in  like  manner  by  the 
prayers  which  Christians  reciprocally 
ofller  up  for  each  other*s  benefit.  When 
the  Catholic  says  to  his  brother  in  Christ, 
*•  Pray  for  me  to  our  common  Father,  to 
obtain  for  me  those  blessings  which  I 
myself  may  be  unable  or  imworthy  to 
obtain :"  the  same  he  says  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  Christ,  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome, 
or  any  other  of  those  holy  persons,  whose 
acknowledged  sanctity  has  procured  for 
them,  through  tlie  grace  and  merits  of 
Christ,  the  friendship  of  Grod,  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  wrong  or  unreasonable  in  this. 
The  earthly  trials  of  those  holy  persons 
are  past,  the  veil  of  mortality  is  removed 
from  their  eyes,  they  behold  God  face  to 
face,  and  enjoy  without  reserve  his  friend- 
ship and  his  love.  May  the  pious  Catho- 
lic not  reasonably  hope  that  their  prayers 
will  be  more  efficacious  than  his  own,  or 
those  of  his  friends  here  upon  earth  ?  At 
least,  there  is  nothing  in  reason  or  revela- 
tion to  forbid  him  to  do  so.  Let  a  cose 
be  supposed,  A  child  has  been  deprived 
by  death  of  a  parent,  who  through  life 
offered  for  him  the  most  fervent  supplica- 
tions. Is  it  likely  that  the  anxiety  of  a 
parent  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  child 
wholly  ceases  in  death  ?  Should  the  child 
think  not,  and  under  this  persuasion  say, 
"  O !  my  parent,  think  of  me,  love  me, 
pray  for  me  still.  Forget  not  in  your 
happy  country  your  exiled  child."  Would 
this  be  impiety?  Would  this  be  robbing 
God  of  his  glory,  or  Christ  of  his  media- 
tion ?  Would  this  be  transferring  to 
creatures,  the  honors  and  privileges  due 
to  God  alone  ?  Would  this  justify  a  man 
in  judging  harshly,  speaking  contemptu- 
ously, or  acting  unkindly  towards  his 
Christian  brother? 


The  following  texts  «re  oflered  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  would  more  closely 
examine  the  subject.  ^Tfae  angel  Ra« 
phael  said  to  Tobias :  When  thou  didst 
pray  with  tears,  and  didst  bury  the  dead, 
I  oflered  up  thy  prayer  to  the  Lord." 
(Tobias,  xii.  12.)  «« This,"  says  Judas, 
relating  his  vision,  *^  this  is  Jeremiah,  the 
prophet  of  God,  who  prays  much  for  the 
people,  and  the  holy  city."  (2  Mach.  xr. 
12,  dec.)  **  I  say  to  you,  there  shall  be 
joy  before  the  angels  of  God,  upon  one 
sinner  that  repents."  (Luke,  xv.  10.) 

**  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book, 
the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  four  and 
twenty  ancients,  fell  down  before  the 
Lamb ;  having  each  of  them  harps,  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odors,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  the  saints."  (Apocal.  v.  8.) 

In  the  early,  we  may  say  the  earliest, 
ages  of  the  church,  the  saints  were  invch 
cated.  Listen  to  St.  Augustine.  **  Chris- 
tians celebrate  with  religious  solemnity  the 
memory  of  the  martyrs,  that  they  may 
excite  themselves  to  imitate  their  con- 
stancy, that  they  may  be  united  to  their 
merits,  and  may  be  aided  by  their  prayers 

But  it  is  not  to  any  martyr,  but  to  the  very 
God  of  the  martyrs,  that  wo  raise  our  altars. 
To  God  alone,  who  crown  the  martyrs,  is 
the  sacrifice  offered."  (  Cofit.  Fhust.  xx,18.) 

And  here  be  it  observed,  that  to  God  it  is 
said, "  Have  mercy  upon  us ;"  to  the  saints 
it  is  said,  **  Pray  for  us."  It  is  surely  not 
difHcuIt  to  discriminate  between  these  two 
forms  of  address:  thediflercnceisimmejise. 

On  the  subject  of  the  invocation  of  tbe 
saints,  that  learned  Protestant,  Bishop 
Montague,  has  the  following  remarks:  ''It 
is  the  common  voice,  with  general  con- 
currence and  Mrithout  contradiction,  of  le* 
verend  and  learned  antiquity.  And  I  see 
no  cause  to  dissent  from  them  [the  Catho- 
lics,] touching  intercession  of  this  kind. 
Christ  is  not  thus  wronged  in  his  medit- 
tion.  And  it  is  no  impiety  to  say,  as  the 
Catholics  do, «  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  me.' " 
(Invoc,  of  Saints,) 

«*I  allow,"  says  Luther,  "with  the 
whole  Christian  church,  and  believe,  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  should  be  invoked.** 
(De  Pur  gat,  Quorund,) 

ON  GOOD  WORKa 
Grood  works  are  twofold :  religious  works, 
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vliich  have  for  their  immediate  object  the 
imior  and  worship  of  God ;  and  works  of 
meicy  or  charity,  which  have  for  their 
object  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our  neigh- 
bor, sfHritual  or  corporal.  To  these  works 
ample  reward  is  promised:  "Come,  ye 
bleased  of  my  Father,  possess  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  For  I  was  hungry,  and  yo 
gave  me  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  to  drink ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me,**  &c  (Matt.  xxv.  34.) 

Nor  will  the  smallest  act  of  charity  go 
um^quited  :  '^  Whoever  shall  give  to  drink 
to  one  of  these  little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
amen  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
reward."  (Matt.  x.  42.) 

Respecting  the  merit  of  these  good 
works,  the  Catholic  believes,  that  eternal 
life  is  proposed  to  the  children  of  God, 
both  as  a  grace,  which  is  mercifully  pro- 
mised to  them,  and  as  a  recompense, 
which,  in  virtue  of  this  promise,  is  faith- 
fully bestowed  upon  their  good  works. 
Le^  however,  the  weakness  of  the  human 
imrt  should  be  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
•ny  presumptuous  merit :  it  is  at  the  same 
time  carefully  inculcated,  that  the  price 
tad  value  of  Cliristian  actions  proceed 
wholly  from  the  efRcacy  of  sanctifying 
grace,  a  grace  gratuitously  bestowed  upon 
us,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Much  unintelligible  learning  has  been 

wasted  in  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine, 

that  we  are  justified  by  faith  without  good 

works.     But  on  carefully   weighing  the 

passages  on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded, 

it  will  appear  that  the  Apostle  is  not  speak- 

j]ing  of  the  justification  of  the  Christian 

.  who  has  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism,  but 

j  of  the  justification  in  baptism,  of  the  man 

'iwho  has   been  converted   from  Judaism 

;  nr  Pairnnism.  (Tit.  iii.  5,  7.)     Such  con- 

"ivert  is  justified,  according  to  St.  Paul,  not 

'  in  ronso^iucnce  of  the  works  which  he  did 

wijjir  \w  was  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan,  but  in 

vinro  i>f  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 

.  hrr»u;iht  him  to  the  water  of  baptism.   But 

I  it  niJj>l    U*    remembered,  that   the    faith 

'  whii'h  siifliccd  for  his  justification  in  that 

Wfrnini'nt,  will  not  suflicc  for  justification 

aftfT  h:i)>lism.     When  once  he  is  become 

I,'  a  Christian,  he  must  "  be  faithful  in  every 

:  good  work."  (Col,  i.  10.)    «*  Because  faith 


without  works  is  dead,  and  by  works  a 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only." 
(James,  ii.  24,  26.)  He  has  indeed  began 
well,  but  he  is  not  yet  stcure  of  salvation  ; 
it  is  by  good  works  "  that  he  is  to  make  his 
calling  and  election  sure."  (2  Peter,  i.  10.) 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE,  OR  PUR- 
GATORY.* 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  indeed  it  may  be  presumed  of  every 
communion,  that  all  sins  arc  not  equal  in 
malice  and  guilt;  that  a  passing  angry 
feeling  is  not  so  great  a  crime  as  murder, 
nor  an  idle  word  as  blasphemy.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  does  not  punish  all 
sins  equally,  but  "  renders  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works"  (Matt.  xvi.  27) ; 
that  whilst  he  punishes  the  wilful,  delibe- 
rate and  mortal  offender  with  the  extremity 
of  severity,  even  with  everlasting  fire,  he 
inflicts  upon  the  minor  and  more  venial 
sinner  chastisements  less  severe,  and  of 
limited  duration.  This  belief  is  surely  not 
unreasonable.  In  human  laws  there  are 
gradations  of  punishment,  corresponding 
with  the  gradations  of  crime.  We  should 
call  the  law  unjust,  that  punished  equally 
with  death  the  child  who  pilfered  an  apple, 
or  the  wretch  who  had  murdered  his  father. 
Are  the  laws  of  God  alone  unjust  ?  Has 
he  alone  the  privilege  of  punishing  with- 
out discrimination?  The  Scripture  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  before  the  divine 
tribunal  **  men  shall  give  an  account  of 
every  idle  word."  (xMatt.  xii.  36.)  Let  us, 
then,  make  a  supposition.  A  child  arrived 
at  the  full  use  of  reason,  and  knowing  that 
every  lie  is  a  sin,  to  escape  punishment, 
tells  an  untruth  in  a  matter  of  trivial  mo- 
ment. There  is  not  a  doubt  that  a  sin  has 
been  committed.  Before  the  child  has  time 
to  repent,  an  accident  deprives  him  of  lilc. 


•  This  term  is  from  a  Latin  root,  which  sig- 
nifies to  cieanne  or  purifi/.  To  the  objection 
that  the  word  is  not  in  Scripture,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  like  the  word  "Trinity."  (which 
also  has  no  place  in  Scripture),  the  term  •♦  Pur- 
gatory" was  introduced  and  adopted  to  express 
more  conveniently  by  one  word,  what  was  pre* 
viously  expressed  by  metaphor  or  circumlocu- 
tion. In  this  manner  many  new  terms  have 
been  admitted  into  Christian  theolopry;  thus 
men  believed  in  the  three  divine  persons,  long 
before  they  adopted  the  word  "  Trinity." 
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What  reception  shall  he  meet  with  at  the 
bar  of  eternal  justice  7  Will  he  be  sen- 
tenced with  the  parracide  to  eternal  flames? 
I  need  not  give  the  answer.  Reason 
revolts  at  the  idea.  He  must  then  be 
punished  for  a  time,  and  when  he  has 
atoned  for  his  fault,  be  admitted  to  recon- 
ciliation. Such  is  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  if  a  temporary  state  of  punishment 
be  admitted,  prayer  for  the  dead  must  fol- 
low of  course ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  if 
heaven  and  hell  arc  believed  to  be  the 
only  alternatives  in  the  moment  of  death, 
prayer  for  the  dead  is  vain :  for  in  heaven 
relief  is  not  wanted,  and  "  from  hell  there 
is  no  redemption.*'  Hence,  when  our 
friends  arc  taken  from  us  by  death,  and 
we  have  reason  to  hope  (and  when  will 
not  affection  hope?)  that  these  offences 
may  not  deserve  the  extremity  of  eternal 
punishment:  we  entreat  the  divine  Good- 
ness to  shorten  or  alleviate  their  suflerings. 
Is  this  unreasonable?  Is  this  supersti- 
tious? Is  this  unscriptural  ?  Certain  it 
is,  that  it  is  not  uncharitable,  and  charity 
is  the  first  of  virtues. 

*'  But  the  Scripture  docs  not  command 
us  to  pray  for  the  dead."  Neither  does 
it  forbid  us.  Why,  then,  may  not  the 
voice  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  the  belief  and  usages  of  antiquity,  be 
allowed  to  govern  our  conduct?  At  all 
events,  if  the  Catholic  docs  not  think  the 
practice  n*pugnant  to  Scripture,  why 
should  he  be  condemned  ?  Surely  he  has 
as  much  right  as  others  to  judge  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture?  And  if  his  inter- 
pretatjon  be  confirmed  by  the  constant 
belief  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the 
practice  of  his  fore-fathers,  by  the  dictates 
of  nature,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the 
human  heart :  is  he  not  abundantly  justi- 
fied in  preferring  his  own  firm  conviction 
to  the  fluctuating  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bors? 

An  assertion  is  often  made,  "  That  the 
ministers  of  the  church  claim  the  power 
of  relievinjij  souls  from  purgatory,"  This 
strange  misrepresentation,  though  a  thou- 
sand times  proved  to  be  groundless,  is  as 
often  repeauil.  The  Catholic  priest  claims 
no  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the  dead. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  npply  to  the  mercy  of 
(rod  in  their  behalf;  but,  like  other  men, 


he  must  ever  remain  uncertain  respecting 
the  efficacy  of  his  prayers.  He  has,  in- 
deed, one  advantage  peculiar  to  the  priests 
hood.  He  can  o^  sacrifice ;  and  sacriF 
fice  under  the  new  law,  as  well  as  under 
the  old,  has  always  been  considered  the 
most  powerful  means  of  moving  God  to 
niercy.  Hence,  if  any  one,  in  addition  to 
his  own  private  prayers,  wish  to  have 
sacriflce  oflfered  for  the  souls  of  his  da- 
parted  friends,  there  is  no  doubt  he  must 
apply  to  the  ministry  of  the  priests ;  and 
if^  <*  They  who  serve  the  altar  are  entitled 
to  live  by  the  altar,**  (1  Cor.  ix.  13,)  no 
one,  I  presume,  will  deny,  that  the  priest 
is  as  much  entitled  to  a  remuneration  for 
the  labor  he  performs,  as  those  who  re- 
ceive fees  for  the  burial  service  performed 
over  the  dead ;  nay,  even  for  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism,  and  for  preaching  the 
gospel.  Would  a  Catholic  be  justified  in 
saying,  on  this  account,  that,  for  a  sum 
of  money,  these  clergymen  claim  a  power 
of  remitting  sin,  and  opening  to  thar  fol- 
lowers the  gates  of  life  ? 

PICTURES  AND  IMAOfca 

Catholics  use  paintings  and  images  as 
the  most  fitting  ornaments  for  churches, 
oratories,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
objects  calculated  to  excite  and  keep  alive 
feelings  of  devotion.  As  the  principal 
among  them  the  crucifix  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  possible  to  gaze  upon 
the  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  nailed  to  the 
cross,  with  a  vacant  eye.  It  brings  before 
the  mind,  in  the  liveliest  manner,  his  good- 
ness, who  for  us,  and  for  our  salvation, 
was  pleased  "  to  submit  himself  to  death, 
even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;"  and  re- 
minds  us  how  criminal  those  sins  must  be 
which  caused  him  to  undergo  such  sufler- 
ings,  and  how  sincere  our  sorrow  should 
bo  in  having  participated  in  the  commis- 
sion of  thorn. 

But  there  are  those  who  sny,  that  "Ca- 
tholics worship  images,  as  did  the  pagans 
of  old,  and  that,  like  them,  they  give  to 
the  works  of  man's  hands  the  glory  due 
to  the  one  eternal  God."  The  accusation 
is  a  common  one ;  and  were  it  not  that 
it  proc4»eds  from  othenrise  respectable 
sources,  it  might  appear  like  insulting  the 
understanding  of  the  reader,  to  suppose 
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Um  capable  of  believing  them.  For  surely 
k  ii  not  poasibie^  that,  in  an  age,  and  a 
country  which  claims,  and  not  unjustly 
too,  to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  en- 
1  lightctiod  upon  earth,  men  should  be  found 
cipable  of  believing,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  great,  the  good, 
the  learned  of.  almost  every  civilized  na- 
tion under  heaven,  should  be  so  ignorant, 
io  debased,  so  stupid,  so  wicked,  as  to  give 
divine  honors  to  a  lifeless  and  senseless 
image !  It  is  difficult  to  bring  the  mind 
to  oonoeive  it. 

Among  other  texts  of  Scripture  which 
bear  upon  this  subject,  the  following  are 
oftted  for  consideration:  Numb.  xxi.  6, 
9;  John  iii.  14,  15 ;  Exod.  xxv.  Id,  22. 

**  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
.  •  •  Thou  shalt  also  make  two  cherubim 
of  beaten  gold,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
oracle.  Let  them  cover  both  sides  of  the 
I  propitiatory,  spreading  their  wings,  and 
coffering  the  oracle ;  and  let  them  look 
one  towards  the  other,  their  faces  being 
turned  towards  the  propitiatory,  wherewith 
the  ark  is  to  be  covered ;  in  which  thou 
shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  will  give 
thee.  Thence  will  I  give  orders,  and  will 
speak  to  thee  over  the  propitiatory,  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  two  cherubims,"  &c. 
(Exodus  xxv.  18,  &c.) 

*^And  the  Lord  said  to  him  (Moses,) 
Make  a  brazen  serpent,  and  set  it  up  for 
I  a  sign.  Every  one  that  is  bitten,  when 
he  lookcth  upon  it,  shall  live.  Moses, 
therefore,  made  a  brazen  serpent,  and  set 
it  up  for  a  sign,  which  when  they  that 
were  bitten  looked  upon,  they  were 
healed."  (Numb.  xxi.  8,  9.) 

'*  And  as  Moses  lifled  up  the  serpent  in 

the  desert,  so  must  the  son  of  man  be 

lifbd  up.     That  whosoever  believeth  in 

-him  may  not  perish,  but  may  have  life 

eferiasting."  (John  iii.  14, 15.) 

Like  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the 

early  use  and  veneration  of  their  images 
'!  treacknowledged.  The  centuriators  allow 
I  that  they  were  common  in  the  third  age 
I'  of  the  church.  «*  Eusebius,"  they  say, 
."vrites  that  he  saw,  in  Asia,  Christians 

who  preserved  the  images  of^  St.  Peter, 
IjSt.  Raul,  and  of  Christ  himself."  (Cent. 
f  iii.)  The  same  writers  add :  "  Tertullian 
!;  Kerns  to  declare,  that  the  Christians  kept 

the  image  of  the  cross,  both  in  their  pub- 


L 


lie  assemblies,  and  private  houses  ;  and  it 
was  thence  that  the  pagans  called  them 
worshippers  of  the  cross."  (Ce?U,  iii.) 

CEREMONIES  AND  VESTMENTS. 

With  respect  to  ceremonies  and  vest- 
ments, they  should  be  viewed  with  the 
eye  of  antiquity.  They  are  venerable 
relics  of  primitive  times,  and,  though  ill 
adapted  to  the  youthful  religions  of  mo- 
dem times,  well  become  that  hoary  reli- 
gion, which  bears  the  weight  of  so  many 
ages.  The  ceremonies  employed  in  the 
Christian  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  have  their  model  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  and,  as  nearly  as  the 
difference  of  the  old  and  new  laws  per- 
mits, closely  resemble  those  instituted  by 
God  himself.  The  Catholic  Church  deems 
them  useful.  They  give  a  peculiar  dig- 
nity to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion ; 
they  raise  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to 
heavenly  things  by  their  various  and  ap- 
propriate import ;  they  instruct  the  igno- 
rant and  keep  alive  attention ;  they  give 
the  ministers  of  religion  a  respect  for 
themselves,  and  for  the  awful  rites  in 
which  they  officiate ;  but  neither  the  cere- 
monies nor  the  vestments  belong  to  the 
essence  of  religion.  The  Church  esta- 
blished them  in  the  first  ages.  She  could, 
if  she  deemed  it  advisable,  set  them  aside 
any  day, and  the  sacrifice  would  be  equally 
holy,  though  not  equally  impressive,  if 
offered  by  the  priest  in  a  plain  white  sur- 
plice, or  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  day. 


THE  SERVICES  IN  THE  LATIN  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

The  reasons  why,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mass,  and  of  other  services  of  the 
church,  the  Latin  language  is  used,  are 
simply  these :  First,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  languages  most  generally  used, 
and  almost  the  only  written  languages  in 
the  principal  countries  where  the  Christian 
religion  was  first  promulgated.  In  these  lan- 
guages, therefore,  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
was  originally  composed,  nearly  in  its 
present  form.  When,  several  centuries 
afterwards,  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope  began  to  be  formed,  the  church  did 
not  think  proper  to  alter  the  languages 
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she  had  ever  used  in  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  sacrifice.  For  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  these  languages,  by  becoming  dead, 
ceased  to  be  understood  by  the  unlearned, 
on  the  other,  they  became,  like  a  body 
raised  from  death,  immortal,  unchange- 
able, and  on  this  account  the  better 
adapted  for  preserving  unaltered  the 
awful  doctrines  and  mysteries  committed 
to  their  care.  Would  prudence  have  jus- 
tified the  setting  aside  the  pure,  the  dig- 
nified, the  immutable  languages  of  the  pri- 
mitive church;  languages  which,  though 
no  longer  spoken  by  the  unlettered,  were 
still,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  the  universal 
languages  of  the  learned  in  every  country, 
and  the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  the 
numberless  barbarous,  half-formed  and 
daily  changing  languages  of  modem  Eu- 
rope? Would  it  have  been  respectful, 
would  it  have  been  secure,  would  it  have 
been  practicable,  to  commit  to  these  rude 
and  uncertain  vehicles,  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  faith  and  hope  of  Christians  ?  For 
the  use  of  the  people,  translations  have 
been  made,  and  abound  in  every  Catholic 
country ;  but  at  the  altar  the  priest  con- 
tinues to  commune  with  God  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages,  reciting  the  more  sacred 
parts  of  the  sacrificial  rite  in  a  low  voice, 
which  breaks  not  the  awful  silence,  nor 
disturbs  the  deep  recollections  of  the  sur- 
rounding adorers.  And  yet  this  has  been 
termed  **  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue," 
and  for  the  purpose  "  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance."  Had  the  latter  been 
the  unwise  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
she  would  have  commanded  the  clergy  to 
give  instructions  and  to  preach  in  un- 
known languages  ;  whereas  these  portions 
of  the  chun:h  ordinances  are  always  in 
the  vernacular  language. 

PROSELYTISM. 

And  here  a  few  remarks  may  not  be 
irrelevant,  in  regard  to  what  is  usually 
called  prosclytism.  A  degree  of  odium 
has  Ijecome  attached  to  the  term;  all 
seem  eager  to  disclaim  it,  as  if  it  implied 
somethinsf  criminal.  Yet  what  is  meant 
by  prosclytism  ?  If  it  means  converting 
others  to  the  tnio  religion,  what  were  the 
apostles  themselves,  but  the  makers  of 
proselytes  1    What  did  Jesus  Christ  give 


them  to  dO|  when  lie  bade  them  **  Go  and 
teach  all  nations,'*  (Matt,  xzviii.  19,)  but 
every  where  to  miike  proselytes?  Foi 
what  were  the  apostles  persecuted,  put  to 
death,  and  crowned  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  but  for  making  proaelytesl 
What  successor  of  the  apostles  would  do 
his  duty,  if  he  did  not  labor  like  them  to 
make  proselytes?  What  Christian  could 
lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of  charity,  who, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and 
of  the  inestinnable  blessings  it  imparts, 
refused  or  neglected  to  make  others  par- 
takers of  it ;  concealed  his  treasure  from 
the  objects  of  distress,  and  covered  *^  under 
a  bushel,"  the  light  which  was  wanted  to 
guide  the  steps  of  his  benighted  fellow- 
traveller  ? 

But,  if  by  prosclytism  is  meant  the  se- 
ducing of  nxsn  from  truth   to  error,  or 
what  we  believe  to  be  such ;  if  it  iooply 
the  use  of  any  means  that  are  unfair,  un- 
handsome, dishonorable,  or  uncharitable; 
of  violence,  bribery,  false  arguments  or 
any  other  means  whatsoever  than  such  as 
are  dictated  by  the  strictest  truth  and  ani* 
mated  by  pure  benevolence ;  then,  indeed, 
is  prosclytism  as  odious  as  it  is  unchris- 
tian ;  then,  far  be  its  practice  from  eveiy 
Catholic  and  from  every  Christian.    Bte 
it  hated  and  detested  by  every  lover  of 
honesty,  of  truth,  and  of  charity. 

THE  POPE.» 

Catholics,   while  they   hold   that  the 
Church   is   the  congregation  of  all  the 
faithful  under  their  invisible  head,  Jesus 
Christ,  also  believe  that  the  Church  has  a 
visible  head,  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  tbe 
successor  of  St.   Peter,  and  commonly 
called  the  Pope.     That  Jesus  Christ,  in 
quality  of  our  Lord^  is  the  head  of  the  I 
Church,  will  not  be  disputed ;  for  "  God 
appointed  him  head  over  all  the  Church." 
(Epb.  i.  22.)    But,  since  his  ascent  into 
heaven,  he  is  invisible   to   us;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  he  did  not,  before  he 
left  the  earth,  appoint  a  vicar,  or  deputy, 
to  be  the  visible  head  in  his  phice.    From 


*  At  present  his  holiness  Pope  Pins  XL 
(Mastiii  Fertttni)  occupies  the  chair  of  Peter. 
He  was  elected  June  1 7th.  1846,  and  his  coro- 
nation took  place  four  days  alter  his  eleo- 
tiond — Ediior, 
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«  it  is  manifest  that  he  did,  and 
Peter  was  the  person  on  whom  he 
!d  this  high  dignity.  The  follow- 
umstanoes  are  worthy  of  attention. 
ime  of  this  apostle  was  originally 

The  nKunent  he  appeared  before 
fiour,  he  received  from  him  a  new 
**  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
liou  shalt  be  called  Cephas**^  (John 

Now,  why  did  our  blesged  Lord 
Simon,  at  first  sight,  before  he  had 
'  done  any  thing  to  elicit  it,  this 
»f  Cephas^  which  signifies  rock? 
season,  the  mystery  was  disclosed, 
in  consequence  of  Peter's  confcs- 
brist  said  to  him,  **  Thou  art  Cc- 
od  on  this  cephas  I  will  build  my 

and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
against  it"  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  ;  words, 
rew,  equivalent  to  the  following : 

art  Rock,  the  rock  on  which  I 
ild  my  church."  He  then  pro- 
thus :  ^^\  will  give  unto  thee  the 
*  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and 
tver  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall 
d  also  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
alt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
heaven."  (Ibid.  19.)  The  power 
Inig  and  loosing  was  afterwards 
^  on  the  other  apostles,  but  not 
s,  the  badge  of  the  chief  officer  in 
isehold.  They  were  granted  to 
:lone.  Other  circumstances  will 
1  by  those  who  arc  desirous  to  as- 

thc  bearing  and  signification  of 
four's  actions.  For  instance,  in 
aculous  draught  of  fishes,  which 
irativc  of  the  gathering  of  the  na- 
to  the  church,  when  Peter,  with 
Kiates  James  and  John,   forsook 

followed  our  Saviour,  it  will  be 
?d  that  it  was  the  bark  of  Peter 
ich  Jesus  entered  in  preference ;  it 
cr  whom  he  ordered  to  lot  down 
for  a  draught,  and  to  Peter  that  he 
Fear  not;  henceforth  thou  shalt 
len ;"  that  is,  shalt  be  a  fisher  of 
Luke  v.  10.)  From  that  period, 
ays  find  Peter  spoken  of  as  the 
d  the  leader  of  the  others ;  to  him 

the  charge  that  he  confirm  his 
1,  (Luke  XX ii.  82,)  and  the  office 
ng  both  the  lambs  and  the  sheep, 
cxi.  15,  16,)  which  is  interpreted 
fathers  as  the  simple  faithful,  and 


their  spiritual  guides.  After  the  ascen- 
sion of^  our  Lord,  we  find  him  acting  as 
the  head  of  the  whole  body,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  (Acts  i.) ;  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Jews  (Acts  ii.  3 ;)  in  re- 
buking Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.)  ; 
in  the  calling  of  the  gentiles  (Acts  x.) ; 
and  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts 
XV.)  All  these  passages  and  proceedings 
demonstrate  in  Peter  a  pre-eminence  in 
rank  and  authority  above  the  other  apos- 
tles. 

Should  it  be  supposed  that  the  office 
might  be  personal  to  Peter,  and  therefore 
might  not  pass  to  his  successors,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  on  what  ground  such 
a  supposition  rests  ?  If  Christ,  when  he 
established  his  church,  gave  to  it  a  visible 
head,  who  could  have  authority  to  change 
that  form  of  government  afterwards? 
Whatever  reason  there  might  be  why 
Peter  should  be  invested  with  authority 
over  his  brethren,  the  other  apostles ;  the 
same  reason  will  require  that  the  success- 
or of  Peter  should  be  invested  with  au- 
thority over  his  brethren,  the  successors 
of  those  apostles.  To  seek  for  proof 
from  Scripture  on  points  like  these, 
would  be  labor  lost,  because  the  Scripture 
does  not  treat  of  them.  We  may  glean 
from  the  inspired  writers  a  few  detached 
and  imperfect  notices  of  the  form  of 
church  government  which  was  established 
in  their  time  ;  but  not  one  of  them  fully 
describes  that  form,  nor  alludes  to  the 
form  that  was  to  prevail  in  time  to  come. 
For  such  matters  we  must  have  recourse 
to  tradition ;  and  tradition  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Irenajus  says 
{anno  177.)  "  It  is  necessary  that  all 
the  Church — that  is,  the  faithful,  wher- 
ever they  arc, — should  conform  to"  (be  in 
communion  with)  "  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  account  of  her  superior  chiefdom." — 
Adv,  Hoir,  iii.  8.  Teitullian  says  {anno 
194),  "If  thou  think  that  heaven  is  still 
closed,  recollect  that  the  I^rd  lofl  the 
keys  thereof  to  Peter,  and  through  him  to 
the  Church." — Scorpiaci,  c.  x. 

With  respect  to  certain  questions  agita- 
ted in  the  schools,  relative  to  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope,  as  exercised  in  con- 
junction with  the  temporal,  little  need  be 
said  in  this  place ;  although  we  see  such 
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questions  continually  revived,  in  order  to 
draw  down  odium  upon  the  Catholics. 
Suffice  it  to  statei  that  these  questions  are 
not  included  in  the  articles  of  Catholic 
faith,  nor  have  any  influence  upon  Catho- 
lic practice.  On  this  point,  we  have  plea- 
sure in  quoting  the  decisive  words  of  Dr. 
Purcell,  Bishop  of  Cincinnati :  «*  The  Ca- 
tholics do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  has 
any  such  power  [that  of  interfering  with 
the  institutions  of  free  States.]  We  would 
be  among  the  first  to  oppose  him  in  its 
exercise,  and  wo  should  be  neither  heretics 
nor  .bad  Catholics  for  so  doing.  For  ten 
centuries  this  power  was  never  claimed 
by  aify  Pope ;  it  can,  therefore,  be  no 
part  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  has  not 
gained  one  foot  of  land  for  the  Pope.  It 
is  not  any  where  believed  or  acted  upon, 
in  the  Catholic  Church ;  nor  could  it  at 
this  late  day  be  established,  even  were  a 
man  found  mad  enough  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Let  these  go  forth  before  the 
American  people  as  the  real  principles  of 
Catholics  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Pope.  And  if  we  must  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment on  the  past,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  the  Pope  did  use  the  power,  it 
was  when  he  was  appealed  to  as  a  com- 
mon father,  and  in  favor  of  the  oppressed. 
We  should  go  back,  in  spirit,  to  former 
times,  when  we  undertake  to  juds^  them. 
We  should  understand  the  condition  of 
society  at  the  period ;  we  should  know  the 
circumstances,  general  and  particular, 
which  controlled  or  influenced  the  great 
events  recorded  in  history.  We  should 
not  quarrel  with  our  ancestors,  because 
they  did  not  possess  knowledge  which  we 
possess ;  nor  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
vastly  their  betters,  because  of  these  ad- 
ventitious advantages ;  while  they  mani- 
festly surpass  us  in  others,  of  greater 
value  to  the  Christian  and  the  moralist. 
They  had  the  substance  of  good  things ; 
we  seem  to  be  content  with  the  shadow  of 
them." 

The  same  sentiments  are  eloquently 
enforced  by  Judge  Hall,  of  Cincinnati. 
y  We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
witli  an  address,  honorable  alike  to  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  its  candid  and 
liberal  author. 

"This    question    [the    alarm    raised 


against  the  Catholics]  has  become  ao  iro* 
portant  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  inquire  into  its  bearings, 
and  to  know  whether  the  public  are  really 
interested  in  the  excitement  which  has 
been  gotten  up  with  unusual  industry,  and 
has  been  kept  alive  with  a  pertinacity  that 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  For  seveial 
years  past  the  religious  Protestant  papers 
of  our  country,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
have  teemed  with  virulent  attacks  against 
the  Catholics,  and  especially  with  para- 
graphs charging  them  substantially  with 
designs  hostile  to  our  free  institutions,  and 
with  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  spread 
of  all  free  inquiry  and  liberal  knowledge. 
These  are  grave  charges,  involving  con- 
sequences of  serious  import,  and  such  as 
should  not  be  believed  or  disbelieved  upon 
mere  rumor,  or  permitted  to  rest  upon 
any  vague  hypothesis ;  because  they  are 
of  a  nature  which  renders  them  susceptible 
of  proof.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions 
requires  that  these  questions  should  be 
thus  examined.  We  profess  to  guarantee 
to  every  inhabitant  of  our  country,  oer*  . 
tain  rights,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  \ 
shall  not  be  molested,  except  tfirough  the 
instrumentality  of  a  process  of  law  which 
is  clearly  indicated.  Life,  liberty,  pro- 
perty, reputation,  are  thus  guarded— anA. 
equally  sacred  is  the  right  secured  tc» 
every  man,  to  •  worship  God  according  tc^ 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.* 

"  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  these  incstiim.- 
ble  rights,  as  having  any  efficacious  exis- 
tence, if  the  various  checks  and  sanctions,  > 
thrown  around  them  by  our  constitutioo  | 
and  laws,  may  be  evaded,  and  a  lawless  " 
majority,  with  a  high  hand,  ravish  them 
by  force  from  a  few  individuals,  who  may  j 
be   efiectually  outlawed   by  a   perverted 
public  opinion,  produced  by  calumny  and 
clamor.     It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is  wick-  [ 
ed,  to  talk  of  liberty,  while  a  majority, 
having  no  other  right  than  that  of  the 
strongest,  persist  in  blasting  the  character 
of  unoffending  individuals   by  calumny, 
and  in  oppressing  them  by  direct  violence 
upon  their  persons  and  property,  not  only 
without  evidence  of  their  delinquency,  bnt 
against  evidence;  not  only  without  law, 
but  in  violation  of  law — and  merely  be- 
cause they  belong  to  an  unpopular  deno* 
mination. 
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"  The  very  iact  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are,  and  can  he  with  impunity,  thus 
trampled  upon,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
afibrds  in  itself  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  groundlessness  of  the  fears 
which  are  entertained  by  some  respecting 
thom.  Without  the  power  to  protect  them- 
Klves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  with  a  current 
of  prejudice  setting  so  strongly  against 
them,  that  they  find  safety  only  in  bending 
meeUy  to  the  storm ;  how  idle,  how  pue- 
rile, how  disingenuous  is  it,  to  rave  as  some 
have  done,  of  the  danger  of  Catholic  in- 
flnenoe! 

''We  repeat,  that  this  is  a  question 
which  must  rest  upon  testimony.  The 
American  people  are  too  intelligent,  too 
just,  too  magnanimous,  to  sutler  the  tem- 
porary delusion  by  which  so  many  have 
been  blinded,  to  settle  down  into  a  perma- 
nent national  prejudice,  and  to  oppress  one 
Christian  denomination  at  the  bidding  of 
others,  without  some  proof,  or  some  rea- 
sonable argument. 

"  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence 
m  the  various  publications  that  have  reach- 
ed us,  of  any  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  in  the  propagation  of  their 
religious  doctrines.  If  they  are  active, 
persevering,  and  ingenious,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  gain  converts,  and  if  they  are 
successful  in  securing  the  countenance  and 
support  of  those  who  maintain  the  same 
form  of  belief  in  other  countries,  these, 
we  imagine,  are  the  legitimate  proofs  oF 
Christian  zeal  and  sincerity.  In  relation 
to  Protestant  sects,  they  are  certainly  so 
estimated  ;  and  we  are  yet  to  learn,  why 
the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  are  to  be 
set  aside  in  reference  to  this  denomination, 
and  why  the  missionary  spirit  which  is  so 
praiseworthy  in  others,  should  be  thought 
so  wicked  and  so  dangerous  in  them. 

"  Lot  us  inquire  into  this  matter  calmly. 
I  Why  is  it  that  the  Catholics  are  pursued 
with  such  pertinacity,  with  such  vindic- 
tiveness,  with  such  ruthless  malevolence? 
Why  cannot  their  peculiar  opinions  be 
opposed  by  argument,  by  persuasion,  by 
I  remonstrance,  as  one  Christian  sect  should 
oppose  each  other  ?  We  speak  kindly  of 
the  Jew,  and  even  of  the  heathen ;  there 
are  those  that  love  a  negro  or  a  Cherokee 
even  better  than  their  own  flesh  and  blood ; 


but  a  Catholic  is  an  abomination,  for  whom 
there  is  no  law,  no  charity,  no  bond  of 
Christian  fraternity. 

"  These  reflections  rise  naturally  out  of 
the  recent  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  A  nunnery  has  been 
demolished  by  an  infuriated  mob— a  smoU 
community  of  refined  and  unprotected  fe- 
males, lawfully  and  usefully  engaged  in 
the  tuition  of  children,  whose  parents  have 
voluntarily  committed  them  to  their  care, 
have  been  driven  from  their  home — yet 
the  perpetrators  have  escaped  punishnient, 
and  the  act,  if  not  openly  excused,  is 
winked  at,  by  Protestant  Christians.  The 
outrage  was  public,  extensive,  and  unde* 
niable ;  and  a  most  respectable  committee, 
who  investigated  ail  the  facts,  have  shown 
that  it  was  unprovoked — a  mere  wanton 
ebullition  of  savage  malignity.  Yet  the 
sympathies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testant community  are  untouched. 

"  Is  another  instance  required,  of  the 
pervading  character  of  this  prejudice? 
How  common  has  been  the  expedient,  em- 
ployed by  missionaries  from  the  west,  in 
the  eastern  states,  of  raising  money  for 
education  or  for  religion  upon  the  allega- 
tion that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Catholics  !  How  often 
has  it  been  asserted,  throughout  the  last 
ten  years,  that  this  was  the  chosen  field 
on  which  the  papists  had  erected  their 
standard,  and  where  the  battle  must  be 
fought  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  f 
What  tales  of  horror  have  been  poured 
into  the  ears  of  the  confiding  children  of 
the  Pilgrims— of  young  men  emigrating 
to  the  west,  marrying  Catholic  ladies,  and 
collapsing  without  a  struggle  into  the  arms 
of  Romanism — of  splendid  edifices  undcrw 
mined  by  profound  dungeons,  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  heretic  rt^publicans— of 
boxes  of  firt^orms  secretly  transported  into 
hidden  receptacles,  in  the  very  bosoms  of 
our  flourishing  cities— of  vast  and  widely 
ramified  European  conspiracies,  by  which 
Irish  Catholics  are  suddenly  converted 
into  lovers  of  monarchy,  and  obedient  in- 
struments of  kings ! 

"A  prejudice  so  indomitable  and  so 
blind,  could  not  fail,  in  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  land  like  ours,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  speculation ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  such  works  as  the  *  Master 
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Key  to  Popery,* « Secrets  of  Female  Con- 
vents,' and  *8ix  Months  in  a  Convent,' 
manufactured  with  a  distinct  view  to 
making  a  profit  out  of  this  diseased  state 
of  the  public  mind.  The  abuse  of  the 
Catholics,  therefore,  is  not  merely  matter 
of  party  rancour,  but  is  a  regular  trade ; 
and  the  compilation  of  anti-catholic  books 
of  the  character  alluded  to,  has  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  industry  of  the  country, 
as  much  as  the  making  of  nutmegs,  or 
the  construction  of  clocks. 

**  Philosophy  sanctions  the  belief,  that 
power,  held  by  any  set  of  men  without 
restraint  or  competition,  is  liable  to  abuse; 
and  history  teaches  the  humiliating  fact, 
that  power  thus  held  has  always  been 
abused.  To  inquire  who  has  been  the 
greatest  aggressor  against  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  when  all  who  have  been 
tempted  have  evinced  a  common  propen- 
sity to  trample  upon  the  laws  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
procedure.  The  reformers  punished  heresy 
by  death  as  well  as  the  Catholics;  and 
the  murders  perpetrated  by  intolerance,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  not  less  atro- 
cious than  those  which  occurred  under 
'  the  bloody  Mary.'  We  might  even  come 
nearer  home,  and  point  to  colonies  on  our 
own  continent,  planted  by  men  professing 
to  have  fled  from  religious  persecution, 
who  not  only  excluded  from  all  civif  and 
political  rights  those  who  were  separated 
from  them  by  only  slight  shades  of  reli- 
gious belief,  but  persecuted  many  even  to 
death,  for  heresy  and  witchcraft.  Yet  these 
things  are  not  taken  into  the  calculation  ; 
and  Catholics  are  assumed,  without  ex- 
amination, to  be  exclusively  and  especially' 
prone  to  the  sins  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 

"  The  French  Catholics,  at  a  very  early 
period,  commenced  a  system  of  missions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  were 
remarkably  successful  in  gaining  converts, 
and  conciliating  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  the  tribes.  While  the  Pequods 
and  other  northern  tribes  were  becoming 
exterminated,  or  sold  into  slavery,  the 
more  fortunate  savage  of  the  Mississippi 
was  listening  to  the  pious  counsels  of  the 
Catholic  missionary.  This  is  another 
fact,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
and  which  should  be  weighed  in  the 
examination  of  the  testimony.     It  shows 


that  the  Catholic  appetite  for  cruelty  is  not 
quite  so  keen  as  is  usually  ima^iined ;  and 
tlwt  they  exercised,  of  choice,  an  expan- 
sive beiMsvolenoe,  at  a  period  when  Pro 
testants,  similarly  situated,  were  blood* 
thirsty  and  rapacious. 

**  Advancing  a  little  further  in  point  of 
time,  we  find  a  number  of  colonk»  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  prosperity,  on 
our  Atlantic  seaboard.     In  point  of  civil 
government  they  were  somewhat  detached, 
each  making  its  own  municipal  laws,  and 
there  being  in  each  a  predominance  of  the 
influence  of  one  religiota  donominatiom 
We  might  therefore  expect  to   see  the 
political  bias  of  each  sect  carried  out  into 
{practice ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine  how 
far  such  was  the  fact     It  is  the  more  cu- 
rious, because  the  writers  and  orators  of 
one  branch  of  this  family  of  republics, 
are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  their  own 
fathers  the  principles  of   religious  i 
political  toleration,  which  became  estal^ 
lished  throughout  the  whole,  and  are  n 
the  boast  and  pride  of  our  nation.    The 
impartial  record  of  history  afibrds  on  thii 
subject  a  proof  alike  honorable  to  all,  bat 
which  rebukes  alike  the  sectional  or  sectip 
rian  vanity  of  each.  New  England  was  se^ 
tied  by  English  Puritans,  New  Yoik  by 
Dutch  Protestants,  Pennsylvania  by  Qua- 
kers, Maryland  by  Catholics,  Virginia  by 
the  Episcopalian  adherents  of  the  Stuaits, 
and  South  Carolina  by  a  mingled  populatioa 
of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  from  Eo^ 
land,  and  of  French  Huguenots — yet  the 
same  broad  foundations  of  civil  and  political 
liberty  were  laid  simultaneously  in  them  all, 
and  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  animated 
each  community,  when   the   oppressioDfl 
of  the  mother  country  became  intolerable. 
Religious  intolerance  prevailed  in  early 
times  only  in  the  eastern  colonics ;  but 
the  witchcraft  superstition,  though  moat 
strongly  developed  there,  pervaded  some 
other   portions   of  the   new   settlements. 
We  shall  not  amplify  our  remarks  on  this 
topic  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  if  the  love 
of  monarchy  was  a  component  principle 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  was  not  developed 
in  our  country  when  a  fair   opportunity 
was  ofiered  for  its  exercise ;  and  that  in 
the  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  for  civil 
and   religious  emancipation — when    our 
fathers  arrayed  themselves  in  defence  of 
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zted  principles  involving  the  wliole 
ground  of  contest  between  liberty 
»potiani,  the  Catliolic  and  the  Pro- 
i  stood  side  by  side  on  the  battle- 
ind  in  the  coimdlyjand  pledged  to 
common  countryy  with  equal  de- 
1698,  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
ncied  honor.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
I,  that  in  a  conflict  thus  peculiarly 
ad,  a  Oatbolie  king  was  our  ally, 
the  most  powerful  of  Protestant 
nments  was  our  enemy." 
)  doae,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
*  of  American  liberty.  In  a  reply 
tttriotic  address  of  the  Catholics  of 
Dited  States,  the  illustrious  Washing- 
lus  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings : 
rentlemen:^While  I  now  receive 
much  satisiaction  your  congratula- 
on  my  being  called  by  an  unanimous 
to  the  first  station  in  my  country,  I 
It  but  duly  notice  your  politeness,  in 
ag  an  apology  for  the  unavoidable 
.  As  that  delay  has  given  you  an 
tmu^r  of  realizing,  instead  of  anti- 
ng, the  benefits  of  the  general  gov- 
mk,  yoQ  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
«,  that  your  testimony  of  the  increase 
le  pobuc  prosperity,  enhances  the 
me,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
ieooed  from  your  a£^tionate  ad- 

feel  that  my  conduct,  in  war  and  in 
^  has  met  with  more  general  appro- 
D  that  could  have  reasonably  been 
:fed;  and  I  find  mvself  disposed  to 
der  that  fortunate  circumstance,  in  a 
degree,  resulting  from  the  able  sup- 
and  extraordinary  candor,  of  my 
r-dtizens  of  all  denominations. 


*<The  prospect  of^national  prosperity 
now  before  us,  is  truly  animating,  and 
ought  to  excite  the  exertions  of  all  good 
men,  to  establish  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  their  country,  in  the  permanent  duration 
of  its  fl^edom  and  independence.  Amer- 
ica, under  the  smiles  of  divine  Providence, 
the  protection  of  a  good  government,  and 
the  cultivation  of  manners,  morajs,  and' 
piety,  cannot  fell  of  attaining  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  eminence  in  literature, 
commerce,  agriculture,  improvements  at 
home,  and  respectability  abroad. 

"As  mankind  become  more  liberal, 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  allow,  that  aU 
those  who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy 
members  cf  the  community^  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  dvil  govern^ 
ment.  I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among 
the  foremost  nations  in  examples  of  Jus- 
tice and  liberality.  And  I  presume  that 
your  fellow-citizens  unU  not  Jorget  the 
patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  ae* 
compHshment  of  their  revolution^  and  the 
estMishment  ^  their  government^  or  the 
important  assistance  which  they  received 
from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic feith  is  professed. 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind 
concern  for  me.  While  my  life  and  my 
health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  constant  en- 
deavor to  justify  the  favorable  sentiments 
which  you  are  pleased  to  express  of  my 
conduct.  And  may  the  members  of  your 
society  in  America,  animated  alone  by  the 
pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  still  con- 
ducting themselves  as  the  faithful  subjects 
of  our  government,  enjoy  every  temporal 
and  spiritual  felicity.*' 
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Within  about  one-half  century,  a  very 
considerable  body  of  religionists  have 
arisen  in  the  United  States,  who,  rejecting 
all  names,  appellations,  and  badges  of 
distinctive  party  among  the  followers  of 
Christ,  simply  call  themselves  Chhistians. 
Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  themselves  as 
a  body,  they  use  the  term  Christian  Con* 
nexion.  In  many  parts  of  our  country 
this  people  have  become  numerous ;  and 
as  their  origin  and  progress  have  been 
marked  with  some  rather  singular  coinci- 
dents, this  article  will  present  a  few  of 
them  in  brief  detail. 

Most  of  the  Protestant  sects  owe  their 
origin  to  some  individual  reformer,  such 
as  a  Luther,  a  Calvin,  a  Fox,  or  a  Wes- 
ley. The  Christians  never  had  any  such 
leader,  nor  do  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  labors  of  any  one  man.  They  rose 
nearly  simultaneously  in  different  sections 
of  our  country,  remote  from  each  other, 
without  any  preconcerted  plan,  or  even 
knowledge  of  each  other's  movements. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  the  three 
branches  obtained  some  information  of 
each  other,  and  upon  opening  a  corres- 
pondence, were  surprised  to  iSnd  that  all 
had  embraced  Jiearly  the  same  principles, 
and  were  engaged  in  carrying  forward  the 
same  system  of  reform.  This  singular 
coincidence  is  regarded  by  them  as  evi- 
dence that  they  are  a  people  raised  up  by 
the  immediate  direction  and  overruling 
providence  of  God ;  and  that  the  ground 
they  have  assumed  is  the  one  which  will 


finally  swallow  up  all  party  distinc 
the  gospel  church. 

While  the  American  Revolution 
a  deathblow  at  political  domination 
diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty  into  the  < 
The  Methodists  had  spread  to  aoi 
siderable  extent  in  the  United  Sti 
pecially  south  of  the  Potmnac* .  F 
to  this  time  they  had  been  oonii 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Eiuiai 
were  dependent  on  English  Epif 
for  the  regular  administration  of 
dinances.  But  as  the  revoluti( 
wrested  the  states  from  British  coi 
also  lefl  the  American  Methodists 
transact  their  own  afiairs.  ThonuL 
Francis  Asbury,  and  others,  set  al 
tablishing  an  Episcopal  form  of 
government  for  the  Methodists  in  Ai 
Some  of  the  preachers,  howevc 
drank  too  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  th 
to  tamely  submit  to  lordly  power,  > 
in  judicial  vestments,  or  clad  in  th 
of  a  prelate.  Their  form  of  chur 
ernment  became  a  subject  of  spiri 
cussion  in  several  successive  confe 
Jarties  O'Kelly,  of  North  Carolir 
several  other  preachers  of  that  st 
of  Virginia,  plead  for  a  congreg 
system,  and  that  the  New  Testar 
their  only  creed  and  discipline, 
weight  of  influence,  however,  tui 
the  side  of  Episcopacy  and  a 
creed.  Francis  Asbury  was  elect 
ordained  bishop;  Mr.  O'Kelly, 
other  preachers,  and  a  large  nun 
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-en,  seceding  from  the  dominant 
This  final  separation  from  the 
opal  Methodists,  took  place,  volun- 
,  at  Manakin  Town,  N.  C,  Dccem- 
t5th,  1798.  At  first  they  took  the 
of  '«  RepuUican  Methodists,"  but  at 
isequent  conference  resolved  to  be 
n  as  Christians  only,  to  acknowledge 
»d  over  the  church  but  Christ,  and 
^eed  or  discipline  but  the  Bible. 
»r  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  Dr. 
T  Jones,  of  Hartland,  Vermont,  then 
unber  of  a  regular  Baptist  Church, 
I  peculiar  travel  of  mind  in  relation 
xtarian  names  and  human  creeds, 
first  he  regarded  as  an  evil,  because 
were  so  many  badges  of  distinct 
ration  among  the  followers  of  Christ, 
second,  served  as  so  many  lines  or 
(  of  separation  to  keep  the  disciples 
irist  apart ;  that  sectarian  names  and 
m  creeds  should  be  abandoned,  and 
true  piety  alone,  and  not  the  externals 
,  should  be  made  the  only  test  of 
stian  fellowship  and  communion, 
ing  the  Bible  the  only  source  from 
\ce  he  drew  the  doctrine  he  taught, 
Jones  commenced  propagating  his 
ments  with  zeal,  though  at  that  time 
d  not  know  of  another  individual  who 
Tht  like  himself.  In  September,  1 800, 
id  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  church  of 
t  twenty-five  members  gathered  in 
Ion,  Vt.,  embracing  these  principles. 
602  he  gathered  another  church  in 
ford,  Vt.,  and,  in  March,  1803,  an- 
•  in  Piermont,  N.  H.  About  this 
Elias  Smith,  then  a  Baptist  minister, 
preaching  with  great  success  in 
tmouth,  N.  H.  Falling  in  with  Dr. 
?'s  views,  the  church  under  his  care 
led  into  the  same  principles.  Up  to 
time  Dr.  Jones  had  labored  as  a 
"iher  nearly  if  not  quite  single-hand- 
but  several  preachers  from  the  regu- 
Baptists  and  Freewill  Baptists,  now 
^  to  the  standard  he  had  unfurled, 
chers  were  also  raised  up  in  the  dif- 
\t  churches  now  organized,  several 
hom  travelled  extensively,  preaching 
great  zeal  and  success.  Churches 
le  order  were  soon  planted  in  all  the 
England  states,  the  states  of  New 
:,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  more  re- 
y  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan.     A 


large  number  of  churches  have  also  been 
planted  in  the  Canadas,  and  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 

A  very  extraordinary  revival  of  religion 
was  experienced  among  the  Presbytenans 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  during  the 
years  1800  and  1801.  Several  Pieeby- 
terian  ministers  heartily  entered  into  this 
work,  and  labored  with  a  fervor  and  zeal 
which  they  had  never  before  manifested. 
Others  either  stood  aloof  from  it,  or  op- 
posed  its  progress.  The  preachers  who 
entered  the  work,  broke  loose  from  the 
shackles  of  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  free  salvatbn. 
The  creed  of  the  church  now  appeared  in 
jeopardy.  Presbyteries,  and  finally  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  interposed  their  au- 
thority to  stop  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  torrent 'of  Arminianism.  Barton 
W.  Stone,  of  Kentucky,  a  learned  and 
eloquent  minister,  with  four  other  minis* 
ters,  withdrew  from  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky. As  well  might  be  expected,  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterian  members, 
with  most  of  the  converts  in  this  great  re- 
vival, rallied  round  these  men  who  had 
labored  so  faithfully,  and  had  been  so 
signally  blessed  in  their  labors.  As  they 
had  already  felt  the  scourge  of  a  human 
creed,  the  churches  then  under  their  con- 
trol, with  such  others  as  they  organized, 
agreed  to  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
their  only  written  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. At  first  they  organized  themselves 
into  what  was  called  the  "  Springfield 
Presbytery ;"  but  in  1803,  they  abandoned 
that  name,  and  agreed  to  be  known  as 
Christians  only.  Preachers  were  now 
added  to  their  numbers  and  raised  up  in 
their  ranks.  As  they  had  taken  the 
scriptures  for  their  guide,  pedo-baptism 
was  renounced,  and  believers'  baptism  by 
immersion  substituted  in  its  room.  On  a 
certain  occasion  one  minister  baptized 
another  minister,  and  then  he  who  had 
been  baptized  immersed  the  others.  From 
the  very  beginning,  this  branch  spread 
with  surprising  rapidity,  and  now  extends 
through  all  the  western  states. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  this  people  originated  from  the 
three  principal  Protestant  sects  in  Ame- 
rica. The  branch  at  the  south,  from  the 
Methodists ;  the  one  at  the  north,  from  the 
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Baptists,  and  the  one  at  the  west,  from 
the  Presbyterians.  The  three  branches 
rose  within  the  space  of  eight  years,  in 
sections  remote  and  unknown  to  each 
other,  until  some  years  afterwards.  Pro- 
bably no  other  religious  body  ever  had  a 
similar  origin. 

The  adopting  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
their  only  system  of  faith,  has  led  them 
to  the  study  of  shaping  their  belief  by  the 
language  of  the  sacred  oracles.  A  doc- 
trine, which  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  inspiration,  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  obligated  to  believe.  Hence, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  not 
Trinitarians,  averring  that  they  can  nei- 
ther find  the  word  nor  the  doctrine  in  the 
Bible.  They  believe  "  Lord  our  Jehovah 
is  one  LfOrd,*^  and  purely  one.  That 
« Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God."  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  that 
divine  unction  with  which  our  Saviour 
was  anointed,  (Acts  x.  88,)  the  effusion 
that  was  poured  out  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  that  it  is  a  divine  emanation  of 
God,  by  which  he  exerts  an  energy  or 
I  influence  on  rational  minds.  While  they 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
they  arc  not  Socinians  or  Humanitarians. 
Their  prevailing  belief  is  that  Jesus  Christ 
existed  with  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
and  is  therefore  a  Divine  Saviour.* 


•  The  word  Saviour  sis^ifies  a  deliverer  or 
preserver,  one  who  saves  from  danger  or  de- 
struction, and  brings  into  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  happiness.  In  Greek  writers,  the  bene- 
factor of  a  state  is  called  a  saviour ;  so  among 
the  Jews.  God  raised  up  men  called  deliverers 
or  saviours,  to  deliver  them  from  the  invasion 
and  oppression  of  surrounding  nations ;  as 
Othniel,  Ehud,  Ac.  These  were  only  tempo- 
ral deliverers.  But  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is 
called  Saviour  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  saves  his  people  from  eternal 
death,  from  punishment  and  misery  as  the 
consequence  of  sin,  and  gives  them  eternal 
life  and  happiness  in  his  kingdom.  Hence  he 
is  called  "  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  "  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,"  i.  e.  wholly.  He  is 
even  called  "  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,** 
"  Lord  and  Saviour,*'  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  human  dehverers.  It  requires  as  great  an 
effort  u>  save  a  lost  world  from  sin  and  death, 
as  it  did  to  create  it  in  the  beginning.  Conse- 
quently none  other  than  a  divine  being  is 
competent  for  such  a  great  work.  The  evi- 
dence we  have  to  prove  that  ours  is  a  divine 
Saviour  in : 


Although  the  Christians  do  not  cooteod 
for  entire  uniformity  in  belief,  y^  in  addi< 
tion  to  the  foregoing,  nearly,  if  not  quite 


1.  Beanut  he  %9  God^M  mn,  in  a  ptaduBT  wm 

riieable  to  no  other  being  m  the  ti  fiwene.  b 
scriptures  angels  and  men  are  called  sons 
of  God,  but  Christ  is  called  Ms  '^ount  jon,**  **his 
onl^-hegUten  mm^^  *'hi8  braced  mnT  to  distin- 
guish him  from  others  who  are  sons  of  God 
by  creation,  and  regeneration.  Also,  in  the 
parable,  God  is  represented  as  having  but 
**one  son,  his  well  beloved.** — Mark  18:  S. 
The  same  expression  is  used  in  the  Septoa- 
gint,  in  reference  to  Isaac,  Abram's  only  mo, 
Gen.  9S :  9.*-^  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  (ava- 
prrov)  only  son  Isaac.**  The  phrase  (svim 
AOAPiTos)  beloved  son,  is  nsed  ten  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  every  place  it  is 
spoken  by  the  Father  concerning  his  son  Jesos 
Christ  See  Math.  3:  17;  IS:  18;  17:  S. 
Mark  1:  11;  9:  7.  Lake  8:  33;  9:  36. 
S  Peter  I:  17.  Mark  13:  6.  Luke  SO:  It 
We  want  no  better  evidence  to  prove  a  man 
to  be  a  human  being  than  to  know  that  he  is 
of  human  descent ;  so  we  want  no  better  testi- 
mony to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  divine  being, 
than  to  know,  as  the  scriptures  abondsntly 
inform  us,  that  he  is  « the  only  begotten  son 
of  God."This  proves  that  his  aaenu  is  not  only 
superhuman  and  superangelic,  bat  strictly  >i- 
viirs.  Jesns  told  the  Jews  that  ••  he  procMded 
forth  and  came  from  God,**  consequently  if 
God  were  their  father  they  would  love  him  as 
possessing  a  nature  equally  lovely^— 4ohn  8: 
43.  Hence  we  find  the  most  intimate  union 
existing  between  the  Father  and  the  son,  and 
such  is  the  near  relation,  that  their  knowledge 
of  each  other  is' mutual  Jesus  says  (ousiit) 
**  no  one  knoweth  the  son  but  the  Father ;  nei- 
ther kuoweth  (tis)  any  one  the  Father  save 
the  son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  son  will 
reveal  him.**— Math.  II :  37.  Again  be  says: 
"  as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  eoen  jo  know  1 
the  Father.'*  He  is  also  represented  as  being 
the  Father's  bosom  friend— even  ••in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,**  that  is,  to  be  in  his  em- 
brace, and  cherished  by  him. — John  1 :  18. 

Farther,  the  divine  perfections  were  so 
exactly  delineated  in  the  son,  that  to  see  die 
son,  was  to  see  an  exact  representation  of  the 
Father ;  "  he  that  hath  seen  me,"  said  Christ 
to  Philip,  <*  hath  seen  the  Father.**  Hence  he 
is  called  by  Paul,  **  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God.*'  Col.  i.  15.  <«  He  is  the  effulgence  of  an 
(the  Father's)  glory,  and  an  exact  image  of 
his  substance.*'  The  word  brightness  Tafau- 
OASXA.)  Heb.  i.  3  is  an  image  drawn  from  a 
luminous  body,  giving  the  idea  that  as  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  is  to  the  sun  that  emits 
it,  so  is  the  son  of  God  in  relation  to  his  F» 
ther,  reflecting  the  splendor  of  the  divine  per 
fections,  to  angels  and  men.  The  expressioi 
(cHAaACTKR  ■uposTAiKoos)  of  the  Fswer,  sig 
nifies  « the  express  image  or  counterpait  d 
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if  Cliem  vooM  agree  in  tbe  fcXk/wina 
inieDle:  1.  That  God  k  tbe  riglitfiu 
ter  of  tbe  nnhrene;  tbe  ■oiDoe  and 


1  aHenioe  or  bdiif .**  8ce  Bolnnfoa't 
kLexieon.  These ud <rtbBr nmibv pas- 
it  banriag  direct  refersBce  lo  the  sea  of 
are  «iprtssife  of  his  diviae  esseaee  s  no 
r  ratieaifl  ialsrtfetalioa  eaa  he  civea  dieak 
JfcwcdMwtaMr.inMftAeAdiaifi. 


I  Christ  is  the  only  he^ottea  son  of  Ood. 
aars  te  aaae  peclnliar  to  the  Deitf ,  as  a 
leara  the  proper  aame  of  his  ftther :  that 
I  is  (Hah.  TsaoTAB)  Jefabrah;  generalljr 
laled  hjte  UCXOLvatos)  Lm».    CM 

*•!  amte  Loa»,(HeU  Yehoraht)  diat  is 
lame.'*  «  The  latter  Hflbmvi^for  several 
iries  helore  the  Christiaa  era,  etdier  mis- 
j  a  Ihlse  ialerpretatum  of  eertaia  laws,  or 
ainc  out  some  ancient  saperstition,  re* 
Bd  mis  name  as  too  seared  to  he  ntter^ 
s  iaeAbla  name  whieh  thejr  sernpled  even 
oBoonee."    Gesenins»  Hehb  Lcaricon,  pege 

Tet  it  is  the  name  appn^nisied  to  die 
if  Oodt  aoeording  lo  tha  repeated  testimo- 
r  the  inspired  penmen,  who  sre  die  trae 


pfvtersofscriptiire.  For  in  many  passages 
siatore  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the 
i  JsaeTAa  is  nsed,  it  refers  particnlarly  to 
fesaiah*  sceording  to  the  interpretation  of 
Htw  Testament  writers :  for  example  in 
ri  1—6.  the  prophet  says,  **  In  the  year 
king  Usxiah  died«  I  saw  slso  the  Lord  sit- 
apon  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 

filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the 
ihim ;  each  one  had  six  wings,  with  twain 
>vered  his  face,  and  with  twain  be  covered 
set,  and  with  twain  be  did  fly.  And  one 
I  nnto  another,  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
"bsovab)  the  Loan  of  Hosts ;  the  whole 
i  is  full  of  his  glory ;"  and  in  verse  6th, 
h  says,  **  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king 
ovak)  tbe  LoBB  of  hosts."  Now  tbe  apos- 
fohn,  in  reference  to  this  vision  of  the 
het  says,  «<  these  things  said  Esaias  when 
iw  BIS  (Christ's)  glory,  and  spake  of  him." 
hn  xii.  38 — 41.  See  again  in  Isa.  xl.  3.— 
e  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilder- 
,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  (tbkovak)  the  Ijord, 
t  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  onr 
:"  and  compare  Math.  iiL  1 — 3.  Mark  i.  8. 
s  iii  a,  4.  John  L  23.  ••  For  this  is  he 
was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Esaias,  say- 
the  voice  of  one  crjriog  in  the  wilderness, 
are  ye  the  way  of  the  Loan,  make  bis  paths 
ght**  Now,  according  to  the  nnited  tes- 
ny  of  the  four  evangelists,  tbe  very  being 
in  Isaiah  calls  *«  JeAosoA"  and  mtr  Ood"  is 
rue  Messiah  of  whom  John  the  Baptist  was 
breninner.  If  farther  evidence  be  want- 
the  reader  may  compare  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6, 

1  Cor.  L  80,  31 ;  vi.  1 1.  Joel  iL  33,  with 
.  X.  13,  where  the  original  word  in  the  old 
ament  is  Ybbovab.   When  Christ  showed 


fountain  of  all  good.  2.  That  all  men 
have  ainned  and  come  abort  of  the  glory 
of  Ood.    8.  That  with  God  there  ia  tbtt- 


Thomas  his  hands  aad  his  side,  Thomas  eeid 
to  hhn  "  my  Lord  and  my  God.''-^ohn  xz.  98. 
And  Panl  eaUs  him  ^  the  Loaa  or  OLoaT.**— 
1  Cor.  iL  a.  Peter  says  ««he  is  Loan  of  alL**— 
Acts  z.  8iS.  He  it  was  i^io  appeared  to  the 
prophets  and  oommnnioated  to  minnas  the  tme 
mmit  of  Jdjovah.  Hence  the  exprearion  so  eon- 
mon  among  the  prophets :  «•  tl^  word  (aAaAa, 
oascia)  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  sayiajjf*— 

Ser.  L  4.)'corresponding*with  the  (losos)  word 
the  writings  of  John  L'l ;  14;  1 ;  Rer.  ztt. 
8;  and  expressing  the  pre-existent  natme  of 
Chfist,  i.  e.  his  spiritoal  aad  divine  natnre  eo 
freqioently  referred  to,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
Testaments. 

8.  CaaisT  is  ▲  amva  SAviova,  faeaas>  lis 
woHk  vf  tnaUm  u  oMribed  lo  hSm^at  wclf  at 
ikai  nfmkmpHon. 

We  eome  now  to  a  nice  point,  whieh  xeqatres 
cloee  investigationinorder  to  arrive  at  die  tme 
meaning  of  seriptnre  on  this  subject  God  the 
Father,  and  his  son  Jesns  Chint,  are  repra> 
seated  in  seripmre  as  co-wbrfcers  in  die  crea- 
tion of  all  things  and  in  the  redemption  of  man. 
Jesns  said  to  the  Jews,  «<  my  Fadier  worfceth 
hitherto,  and  I  work."— John  v.  17.  Againt  **  I 
mnst  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day**— ix.  4.  And  Paul  says,  God 
•'created  all  things  by  Jesns  Christ"  E|ikiiL 
0.  In  speaking  of  tbe  son,  he  says,  "bjr  whom 
he  (God)  made  tbe  world?,*'  Heb.  i.  8.  In 
other  places  tbe  same  apostle  ascribes  the 
work  of  creation  to  Christ  See  Heb.  L  10^^ 
**  And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thine  bands."  This  evidendy 
refers  to  the  son,  as  evidence  of  bis  superiority 
to  angels,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  to 
the  apostle's  purpose  to  quote  it  here :  com- 
pare Col.  i.  15, 16.  «  Who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  (moToroKos  vasbs  xtisboos) 
the  first  born  (consequently  heir  and  itHt)  of 
the  whole  creation.'*  **  For  (the  reason  why 
he  is  heir  and  lord  of  the  whole  creation  is) 
by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 
visible, whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  for  him :"  compare  John  L 
3 — all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  (iv)  one  thing  made  that  was 
made.**  Now  if  Christ  be  a  creature,  as  some 
assert,  John  has  taught  us  wrong ;  for  he  would 
be  one  thing  made  without  him,  unless  we  be- 
lieve an  absurdity,  that  he  created  himself  first 

When  tbe  work  of  creation  is  ascribed  to 
the  Father,  it  means  the  Father  is  the  original 
cause  of  all  things,  and  when  it  is  ascrit^  to 
the  8on,it  means,  the  son  is  the  efficient  canse 
of  all  things :  the  former  is  the  contriver,  tibe 
latter  is  die  operator.    The  son  execntei  the 
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giveness  $  but  that  sincere  repentanoe  and 
,ie(brmation  are  indispenaabte  to  the  fi>f- 
giveneaa  of  sins.    4.  That  man  is  con- 


work  under  the  direction  of  his  Father.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  riii  6. 
«<Bat  to  ns  there  ia  but  one  Ood,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things  (as  the  original  eanse)  and 
we  in  him;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bj 
whom  are  sil  things,  (as  the  efficient  eanse,) 
and  we  by  him."  So  God  is  frequently  repie- 
sented  in  scriptore  as  « the  judge  of  aU  the 
earth"  and  in  Heb:  zii.  98,  he  is  called  <«the 
Judge  of  aU."  So  is  Christcalled  •*  die  Lord, 
the  righteous  judge,"  9  Tim.  !▼.  8.  And  **  4n 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,"  Rom.  xiiL  10,  who  will  in  the  day  of 
judgment  <*  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory" 
as  judge,  and  pass  the  final  sentence  on  aU 
nations,  and  assign  each  one  his  portion,  and 
place  in  heaven  or  hdl.  From  this  we  infer 
that  although  it  is  said  by  Paul  that  "God 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  « judge  the  world"  by  mm.  Acts 
XfiL  81,  yet  Christ  will  be  the  judge  to  execute 
judgment  in  accordance  with  his  own  words : 
•*  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  son."  John  v.  99. 
And  according  to  the  testimony  of  Peter,  Acts 
z.  49,  «<  It  is  he  (Christ)  who  was  ordained  of 
God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead."  Hence 
we  justly  conclude  that  as  the  Father  and  son 
are  jointjndges  in  judging  the  world,  so  they 
are  co-workers  in  the  ereation,  the  preaervtUion, 
and  TtMtitiUion  of  aU  things. 

We  m^  extend  the  analogy  still  further,  in 
showing  God's  uniform  manner  of  operating 
from  bq^nning  to  end.  The  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  ascribed  to  God  the  Father — Acts 
zxvi.  8,  yet  the  work  will  be  effected  by  the 
quickening  voice  of  the  son  of  God:  **  all  that 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forthl*  John  v.  98,  99.  See  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  power  in  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus :  After  consulting  the  Father  in  pray- 
er, heiiad  only  to  say  '<  with  a  loud  voice,  Laz- 
arus, come  forth  "  and  the  petrified  body  was 
instantly  resuscitated,  and  raised  from  the 
grave,  John  zL  48, 44.  Even  the  very  elements 
were  under  his  control.  He  commands,  and 
•*  even  the  winds,  and  the  sea  obey  him." — 

The  passage  in  Rev.  iii.  14,  where  Christ  is 
called  «  tibe  l^ginning  of  the  creation  of  God," 
when  properly  interpreted,  harmonizes  with 
other  passages  of  scripture.  The  word 
(Amcnt)  rendered  «♦  the  beginning"  by  Meton- 
omy  is  used  to  express  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  creation  of  God.  This  manner  of  expres- 
sion is  common  in  the  scriptures,  for  example : 
Christ  is  called  « Salvation."  *<The  Resur- 
rection," "Peace,"  ** Righteousness,  sanctift- 
cation,  and  redemption,"  that  is,  the  author  of 
all  these.  By  the  same  figure  of  speech,  cir- 
cumcision, and  uncircumcision,  in  Rom.  iii. 
80,  signify  circumcised  and  imcircumcised 


a  fine  mond  agent,  and  made 
capable  of  obeying  the  goepel.  5.  That 
through  tlie  agency  of  tbe  Holy  Sfurit 


persons, «  TIm  eleetion,''  Rom.  zL  7,  is  put  for 
the  deetr-Ligfat  and  daxknes^  B^  r.  8,  de- 
note the  ealif^tened  and  die  ignorant  Sothe 
beginninc  is  here  used  ibr  die'beginner,aa  the 
abstract  for  &e  eonerele.  This  word  (Abcbb) 
was  also  used  by  tiia  Greek  philosophers  to 
express  tiia/rsf  eovee,  or  efficient  prineipAe  of 
things.  Thtfophiloiis,  a  Gieeian  writer,  in  al- 
lusion to  Chnst^  says  •*!»  is  oalled  (ascbb) 
the  beginning,  beeuse  be  (aaean  k4i  kvbi- 
Bvn)  rules  uid  exercises  authority  over  all 
things  made  by  him."  This  interpretation  har- 
monises with  the  seirtimfint  ejmissed  in  John 
i.  8,  Mgii  things  were  made  by  um,^  Ac*  and 
with  CoL  i.  18— la 

4.  CamsT  is  ▲  mtzvb  Satioub,  kemmae  As 
etaimB  m  Hg^  io  dMis  Aonsr  at  due  to  Atnt. 

No  friend  of  God  not  diTine,  angel,  or  man, 
claims  to  himself  tins  honor,  his  chosen  mes- 
sengers not  excepted.  The  apostle  John  at- 
tempted to  worsnip  the  heaTenly  messenger 
thatu»pearedtohiminPatmo8;  but  the  angel 
forbade  him,  beeanse  he  was  only  a  •'fellow 
senrant^— Rev.  xix.  10b  So,  Peter  the  inspired 
apostle  refused  to  accept  rdigious  homage 
from  Cornelius,  becanw  he  himself  was  n 
SMM^ — ^Acts  X.  86, 88.  But  our  great  Redeemer, 
so  fhr  from  refhsing  such  hoinage,  demands  it 
of  all,  saying  <*  diat  aU  men  should  honor  the 
son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father**— John  ▼. 
88.  And  Paul  says,  in  allusion  to  Isa.  xlv.  83, 
**  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
how,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  of  things  upon 
earth,  and  of  things  under  the  earm ;  and 
evenr  tongue  should  confess  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  Glory  of  God  the  Father."  Phil, 
ii.  10,  11.  Even  all  the  angels  of  God  were 
commanded  to  worship  him^ — ^Heb.  i.  8.  The 
common  phrase  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, •*  call  on  the  name  of  Uie  Lord,**  ex- 
presses divine  worship  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  See  Gen.  xxvi.  35,  «  and  he  (Jacob) 
builded  an  altar  there,  (at  Beer-sheba,)  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  And  yet 
this  phraseology  is  used  to  invoke  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  See  1  Cor.  i.  3f  where  the 
apostle  uses  it  as  peculiar  to  all  saints  **  in 
every  place."  He  says,  in  his  address  to  the 
church :  **  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  in  every 
place  that  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours :"  that  is,  their 
and  our  Lorb.  Compare  Acts  viL  69 ;  xxiL 
16  ;  ix.  81 ;  all  which  teach  us  that  the  invo- 
cation of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
practised  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians. This  custom  was  so  common  in 
the  day  of  Pliny,  that  he  mentioned  it  in  his 
letter  to  Trajan  concerning  the  Christians - 
"  Carmen  CfurvOo  quan  Deo^  ditere,**^^  They 
sing  with  one  another  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to 
God."    When  the  twelfth  apostle  was  about  to 
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souk,  in  tlie  un  of  meansy  are  conTerted, 
i^^enemtied  and  made  new  cxeatores.    6. 
Tlial  Chiirt  wns  delivered  for  our  oflfenoes 
and  raised  again  for  our  justification;  that 
through  his  eiample,  doctrine,  death,  re- 
sunecticn  and  interoeaaion,  he  has  made 
salvatioD  possible  to  eveiy  one,  and  is  the 
only  SsTiour  of  lost  sinners.    7.  That 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  ordi- 
nances to  be  observed  by  ail  true  believers ; 
and  that  baptism  i»  the  immersing  of  the 
candidate  in  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    8.  That  a  life  of  watchfulness 
and  prayer  only  will  keep  Christians  from 
&lling,  enable  them  to  Uve  in  a  justified 
state,  and  ultimately  secure  to  them  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.    9.  That  there  will 
be  a  resurrection  c^  both  the  just  and  the 
unjust     10.  That  Ood  has  ordained  Jesus 
Christ  judge  of  the  quick  and'dead  at  the 
last  day ;  and  at  the  judgment,  the  wicked 
wOl  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
and  the  rishteous  into  life  eternal. 

In  the  Christian  Connexion,  churches 
are  independent  bodies,  authorized  to  go- 
vern themselves  and  transact  their  own 
aflyrs.    They  have  a  large  number  of 
I  asKciaticMis  called  Conferences.     Each 
I  conference    meets    annually,  sometimes 
ottener,  and  is  composed  of  ministers 
J  and  messengera  from  churches  within  its 
\\  bounds.     At  such  conferences  candidates 
^T  the  ministry  are  examined,  received 
and  commended.     Once  a  year,  in  con- 


be  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas,  the  counsel 
of  our  Lord  was  invoked  as  the  searcher  of 
all  hearts  Acts  i.  34. 

In  eonclnsion,  we  consider  that  a  correct 
knowledge  of  onr  Saviour  is  highly  important, 
IS  he  is  die  foundation  on  which  his  church  is 
boilt;  for  in  proportion  as  his  dignity  is  di- 
amished,  the  foundation  of  the  church  is 
j  weakened,  and  her  glory  eclipsed.  Let  us 
idierefore  earnestly  and  prayerfully  examine 
this  subject,  not  for  the  sake  of  controversy, 
,  bm  for  onr  own  instruction  and  comfort,  and 
for  onr  growth  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


jl    The  foregoing  note,  on  the  divinity  of  our 
,':  Saviour,  is  inserted  by  the  request  of  Jamm 
1>  WiLLiAMsov,  editor  of  the  ••Oospel  Herald." 
I'  Editob. 

j  See  Millard's  «*  True  Messiah,"  Morgridge's 
il'Tme  Believer's  Defence,"  and  Kinkade's 
I  •  Bible  Doctrine." 


ference,  the  character  and  standing  of  each 
minister  is  examined,  that  purity  in  ibd 
ministry  may  he  carefully  maintained. 
Such  other  suhjects  are  discussed  and 
measures  adopted,  as  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  welfare  of  the  body  at  large. 

They  have  a  book  concern  located  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  called  "The  Christian 
General  Book  Association.*^  At  the  same 
place  they  issue  a  weekly  paper,  called 
the  "Christian  Palladium.''  They  also 
publish  a  weekly  paper  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  called  the  "Christian  Herald.** 
At  Springfield,  Ohio,  they  publish  a  semi- 
monthly paper,  called  the  "  Gospel  Her- 
ald;" another  semi-monthly  at  Hillsbo- 
rough, N.  C,  called  the  "Christian  Sun ;" 
and  another  of  the  same  class  at  Oshowa, 
Canada  West,  called  the  "  Christian  Lu- 
minary.'* They  also  publish  a  monthly 
periodical  in  Philadelphia,  called  "The 
Christian." 

They  have  three  institutions  of  learning: 
one  located  at  Durham, -N«  H.,  one  at 
Starkey,  N.  Y.,  and  one  near  Raleigh,  N. 
C.  They  are  also  connected  with  thie  free 
Theological  School,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  in 
which  institution,  the  writer  of  this  article 
holds  a  Professorahip. 

Although  several  of  their  preachers  are 
defective  in  education,  yet  there  are  among 
them  some  good  scholars  and  e|oquent 
speakers ;  several  of  whom  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  writers.  Education 
is  fast  rising  in  their  body.  While  their 
motto  has  ever  been,  "  Let  him  that  under- 
stands the  gospel,  teach  it,"  they  are  also 
convinced  that  Christianity  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  indebted  to  palpable 
ignorance.  Their  sermons  are  most  gen- 
erally delivered  extempore,  and  energy 
and  zeal  are  considered  important  traits  in 
a  minister  for  usefulness. 

The  statistics  of  the  connexion,  though 
imperfect,  may  probably  be  computed  at 
the  present  time,  (1847,)  as  follows :  The 
number  of  preachers  about  1800,  and  300 
licentiates;  number  of  churches,  about 
1800,  including  about  140,000  communi- 
cants. There  are  probably  not  less  than 
600,000  persons  in  this  country  who  have 
adopted  their  general  views,  and  attend  on 
their  ministry. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  add,  that  within 
a  few  yeara,  a  very  considerable  body  of 
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Christians  has  arisen  in  England,  who 
occupy  about  the  same  ground  of  the 
Christian  connexion  in  the  United  States. 
They  reject  all  creeds  and  disciplines  but 
the  Bible,  take  no  name  but  that  of  Chris- 
tians, and  are  believers  in  the  divine  unity 
of  God.    A  recent  letter  received  from 


Joseph  Barker,  their  earliest  an 
leading  minister,  states: — ^''The 
of  persons  in  England,  who  ha^ 
led,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
embrace  the  sentiments  which  w 
cate,  cannot  be  less  than  from  t 
forty  thousand/' 
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THE   CHURCH  OF  GOD. 


BY  rdHN  WINEBRENNER.  V.  D.  M.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


^  Hera  are  they  Uiat  keep  the  commaiidmeiiti  of  God,  end  the  Ikith  of  Jeeiie.*'— Rbt.  zhr.  11 


The  prominent  parts  and  features  of 
this  brief  history  of  the  "  Church  of  God," 
in  the  United  States  may  be  traced  and 
referred  to  under  the  following  heads,  to 
wit: 

I.  The  orioin  and  name  ; 
11.  The  form  and  attributes  ; 

III.  The  faith  and  practice  ;  and, 

IV.  The  polity  and  statistics,  of 
the  Church  of  God. 


L   THE    ORIGIN    AND  NAME    OP    THE 
CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

1.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Church  of 
Grod,  we  maintain,  and  truth  compels  us 
to  say,  that  she  justly  claims  priority  to 
all  evangelical  churches.  Her  illustrious 
and  adorable  founder  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     He  bought  her  with  his  blood.* 


•  Acts  XX.  28.  Take  heed,  therefore,  to 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood. 


He  founded  her  on  the  Rock.* 
commenced  her  gathering.f  He  c 
her  establishment  by  the  ministr 
apostles,  and  by  the  dispensatior 
Spirit.^     And  thus  he  still  coni 


•  Matt  xvi.  18.  And  I  say  als< 
That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  n 
build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of 
not  prevail  against  it 

t  Mark  i.  14-20.  Now,  aAer  that 
put  in  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galile 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Go 

i  Matt  xxviii.  19.  Go  ye,  there 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  oi 
Ghost ; 

20.  Teaching  them  to  observe  i 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  e 
world.  Amen. 

Mark  xvi.  16.  And  he  said  to 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
every  creature. 

1 6.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bapt 
be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
damned. 

Acts  ii.  i.  And  they  were  all  fillei 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  \i 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utte 
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carry  on  this  buOdiiig  of  God* — this  New 
Jefittakm  from  abore,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.t  And  we  may  add,  this,  his 
own  church  or  temple,  he  will  continue  to 
build  and  prosper,  d^ite  of  all  her  ad- 
msBiies ;  and  ultimately,  consummate  hb 
imposes,  bv  bringing  forth  the  head  stones 
tliereof  with  kmd  acclamations  and  shout- 
ion  of  grace,  grace  to  it4 

It  is  nothing  uncommon,  among  theolo- 
0cal  writers,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Church  of  God  to  Abraham,  Sie  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  with  whom  Grod  made  a 
covenant  nineteen  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ    We,  however,  dis- 
sent from  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
church.  WebdievethattheAbrahamicor 
Jewish  Church  was  not  the  same  church, 
called  in  the  New  Testament  the  Ckurch 
of  Gcd.    If  the  same,  Christ  would  not 
have  said  to  Peter,  <<  Upon  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  Church  s''^  and  the  Apostle 
^^rould  never  have  said,  ^  He  (Christ)  hath 
made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 
xniddle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;  having 
abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordi- 
Kiances,  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain, 
^Jews  and  gentiles)  one  new  man."!!  Now, 
if  this  **  new  man,''  means  the  Church  of 
Cvod,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  rational 
^ioubt,  then,  without  controversy,  she  ori- 
^nated  under  the  personal  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

2.  The  name  or  title.  Church  of  God,ir 


•  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  For  we  are  laborers  together 
with  God :  ye  are  God's  husbandry,  ye  art 
God*s  bailding. 

t  Gal  iv.  26.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  as  alL 

♦  Zech.  iv.  7.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  moun- 
tain 1  before  Zembbabel  thou  $haU  become  a 
plain,  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head-stone 
thereof  wUh  shoutings,  erying,  Grace,  grace 
to  it 

^Matt  T7L  18.    And  I  say  also  to  thee, 

That  thon  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 

build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 

not  prevail  against  it 

I  Eph.  ii.  14.    For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath 

[1  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the 

i;  middle  wall  of  partition  between  ue  g 

I  16.  Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  en- 

II  mity,  eoen  the  law  of  commandments  contained 
m  ordinances,  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain 
one  new  man,  ao  making  peace. 

\  Some  writers  derivc;the  word  Church  from 
Hie  Greek  Kifconv,  Kmriakti  Saxon  Cifrt^  or 


is  undeniably  the  true  and  proper  appelhu 
tion  by  which  the  New  Testament  church 
ou^t  to  be  designated.  This  is  her  scrip- 
tural and  appropriate  name.  This,  and  no 
oth&  title,  us  given  her  by  divine  authori- 
ty.* This  name  or  title,  therefore,  ouffht 
to  be  adopted  and  worn  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

There  are  those,  who  have  pled  for  the 
use,  and  for  the  exclusive  use,  of  some 
other  appellations :  such  as  the  name  of 
Christian:  others  for  that  of  Disciples; 
and  others,  again,  for  the  name  Brethren, 
&c.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
not  one  of  those  is  a  proper  noun,  or  a 
patronymic,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them 
IS  ever  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  appel- 
lation for  the  church.  The  individual 
members  of  the  church  are,  and  may  be, 
very  properly  so  called ;  but  not  so  widi 
regard  to  the  church  herself.  We  no- 
where read  of  the  "  Christian  Church,**  or 
of  the  "  Disciples*  Church,**  nor  of  the 
••Brethren's  Church,**  dec. 

If,  then,  it  is  unscriptural  to  assume  and 
wear  any  one  of  these,  or  any  other  Bible 
name,  as  a  church  appellation,  how  much 
more  improper,  unscriptural,  and  Grod  dis- 
honoring is  it,  to  lay  aside  all  Bible  names, 
even  the  divinely  appointed  name,  Church 
of  God,  and  assume  a  human  name :  such 
as  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian,  German  Reformed, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Menonist,  Unitarian, 
Universalist,  or  something  else,  equally 
inappropriate,  unscriptural,  and  unmean- 
ing? • 


Ciricg  Scottish  Kirkg  German  JttrdK*  fVt>m 
the  ancient  German  verb  jttcrni,  to  elect,  to 
ehooee  out,  and  is  of  the  same  import  with  the 
Greek  verb  tKKoXtnt  ekkakin,  to  call  out  /  and 
whence  the  word  EnrXq^ia  is  derived,  and  pri- 
marily denotes  an  assembly  of  men  called 
together  on  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
power. 

*  Is.  Ixii.  8.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy 
righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory;  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Loan  shall  name. 

Gal.  i.  18.  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  con- 
versation in  time  past  in  the  Jews'  religion, 
how  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God,  and  wasted  it. 

1  Tim.  iii.  15.  But  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou 
mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thy- 
self in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church 
of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth. 
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As  a  religious  community,  therefore,  we 
claim  to  stand  identified  with,  and  to  be  a 
part  of,  the  one  true  Church  of  God,  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  founder  and 
head.*  As  such,  we  claim  brotherhood 
with  all  the  saints  of  God,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  and  wish  to  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all,  without  excep- 
tion, "  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  his  Son  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  having  been  requested  to  write  a 
brief  history  of  the  Church  of  God,  as 
she  exists,  by  that  name,  in  the  United 
States,  we  shall,  accordingly,  notice  more 
particularly  that  religious  community,  or 
body  of  believers,  who  profess  to  have 
come  out  from  all  human  and  unscriptural 
organizations,  who  have  fallen  back  upon 
original  grounds,  and  who  wish,  therefore, 
to  be  known  and  called  by  no  other  dis- 
tinctive name,  collectively  taken,  than  the 
Chuhch  op  God.  This  name  we  assume 
from  conscientious  motives,  because  rea- 
son and  revelation  require  it ;  and  not 
because  we  wish  to  magnify  ourselves 
against  others,  as  it  has  been  improperly 

I  and  unkindly  intimated  by  some  unfriendly 

!  sectarians.  . 

j  In  the  year  1820,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  settled  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  took  charge  o^  four  congre- 
gations ;  one  in  the  town,  and  three  in  the 
country.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  this 
charge,  it  pleased  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls  to  commence  a  work  of 
grace  among  the  people,  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  country.  But,  as  revivals  of 
religion  were  new  and  almost  unheard-of 
things  in  those  days,  especially  among  the 
German  people  of  that  region,  this  work 
of  God  failed  not  to  excite  opposition 
among  hypocrites,  false  professors,  and 
the  wicked  generally  ;  just  as  true  revivals 
of  religion,  or  genuine  works  of  grace, 
have  very  generally  done.  And  as  the 
members  of  these  congregations  or 
churches  were  unconverted,  with  few  ex- 


•  We  admit,  that  there  are  more  or  less 
Christians,  or  converted  persons,  among;  the 
different  sects  and  denominations;  but  we 
re^cret  that  the  most  of  them  have  no  prefer- 
ence for  Bible  names,  and  the  right  ways  of 
the  Lord ;  or,  if  they  have,  that  they  lack  moral 
coarage  to  show  it 


ceptionfl,  and  many  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  right  ways  of  the  Liord,  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition  and  persecution  arose  from 
that  quarter,  aided  by  not  a  few  of  the 
ministers  of  their  synod.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  for  about  five  years,  and  then 
resulted  in  a  separation  from  the  Grerman 
Reformed  Church. 

About  the  year  1825,  more  extensive 
and  glorious  revivals  of  religion  com- 
menced in  difilerent  towns  and  neighbor- 
hoods, to  wit:  Harrisburg,  Shiremans- 
town,  Lisbom,  Mechanicsburg,  Church- 
town,  New  Cumberland,  Linglestown,  Mid- 
dletown,  Millerstown,  Lebanon,  Lancas- 
ter, Shippensburg,  Elizabethtown,  Mount 
Joy,  Marietta,  and  other  places.  In  these 
glorious  revivals,  hundreds  were  happily 
converted  to  God.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, these  conversions  led,  in  different 
places,  to  the  organization  of  churclies. 
And,  as  the  views  of  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle,  had  undergone  a  material  change,  as 
to  church  ordinances  and  the  organization 
of  churches,  he  united  with  others  in  adopt- 
ing the  apostolic  plan,  as  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  established  free,  and  inde- 
pendent churches,  consisting  of  believers 
or  Christians  only,  without  any  human 
name,  or  creed,  or  laws,  dec. 

From  among  the  young  converts,  in 
these  newly  planted  churches,  it  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  several  able  men,  to  take 
upon  them  the  solemn  and  responsible 
office  of  the  gospel  ministry.  These  min- 
istering brethren,  with  a  few  other  great 
and  good  men  with  similar  views  and  kin- 
dred spirits,  labored  and  co-operated  with 
each  other  for  a  few  years,  without  any 
regular  system  of  co-operation;  but, 
finally,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  regular  system 
of  co-operation. 

In  October,  1830,  they  met  together  for 
this  purpose,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  in 
the  Union  Bethel,  at  Harrisburg,  and  or- 
ganized the  meeting  by  appointing  John 
Winebrenner,  of  Harrisburg,  speaker; 
and  John  Elliot,  of  Lancaster,  clerk. 

After  spending  the  morning  session  in 
solemn  prayer  and  deliberations,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M., 
when  a  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
meeting  by  the  speaker,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  sketch. 


HiBTonr  or  the  ohvrch  of  ood. 
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Bf  tb0  ^ecNiBsel  and  woA,"  spoken  of  in 
ftit  p«mgt«  iinMant  tlie  preaching  and  pro- 
of Chriatianity ;  or»  in  ouer  words, 
laioB  of  ainnm*  the  formation  of 
.  and  the  aopplf  of  the  destitute  with 
teflond  iplniatrf* 

\  nrdMimaoe  of  this  comrasL  avb  wobk, 

ia  the  great  ostensible  object  contem- 

hf  die  present  meeting;  that  is,  by 

tg  sach  a  ^an  of  co-operation,  that  will 

■est  happily  aahaerre 


the  cause  of  God  in 


1st  The  oonvefaion  of  sinners ; 

SAjf.  The  establishment  of  churches,  npon 
Aslmr  Testament  plan ;  and, 

My.  The  supplying  of  the  destitate  with 
tepnaddngof  ihegoepeL 

L  Hm  conywalon  of  sinners  is  the  pura- 
■out  object  contemplated  by  the  preaching 
of  IhenqieL 

By  ramers«  are  meant  persons  in  a  carnal 
er  aataiml  stale,  and  who  hare  transgressed 
A»  law  of  God. 

By  the  conTersion  of  sinners,  is  to  be  nn- 

iosioodv  such  a  moral  change  of  the  heart 

sad  life,  as  the  8eriptares  nmformly  require 

ttd  deelare  indispensably  necessary  to  pre- 

H  fSK  dwas  finr  heaven. 

This  great  and  benevdent  end  is  usually 
cfteted  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospeL  Hence 
Christ  has  ordained  the  ministiy;  and  those 
vho  are  entrusted  with  this  sacred  office, 
OQghi  to  consider  it  their  greatest  du^r  to  Isp 
bor  for  the  conyersion  of  sinners.  This  is 
the  first  part  of  the  ••counsel  of  God.**  This, 
therefore,  we  haye  in  view:  of  it^  may  we 
n  serer  lose  sight,  and  m  it,  may  we  neyer  tire. 

S.  To  establish  and  build  up  churches  on 
the  New  Testament  plan  is  another  primary 
psr  of  this  f  counsel  and  work  ;**  and  a  fur- 
ther object  that  we  haye  in  view. 

A  church  signifies  a  religious  society^  or  a 
given  number  of  Christians  united  together 
by  mutual  consent,  for  the  worship  of  God 
secording  to  the  Scriptures. 

Agreeably  to  the  New  Testament,  churches 
dMndd  be  formed^- 

1.  Of  Christians  or  believers  only  ;* 

X  Without  a  sectarian  or  human  name  rf 

S.  With  no  creed  and  discipline  but  the 
Bible;^ 

4.  Bnbject  to  no  extrinsic  or  foreign  juris- 
diction;^ and, 

ft.  Governed  by  their  own  officers,  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  men^)ers  of  each  individual 
chnrchj 

Actsii41;  Ch.v.  18.    f  Is.  Izu.  8. 

4  Paziz.7;MattzxviiL90;Actsii48;8John9. 

5  Heb.  ziiL  17;  GaL  t.  1.  |  Acts  vi  8;  zx.  38. 


To  accomplish  all  this  will  require  another 
great  reformation.  Bu^  under  God,  it  can  be 
achieved. 

IIL  To  supply  destitute  places  with  regular  i 
preaching,  is  another  great  and  necessary  part 
of  the  *•  counsel  and  work"  of  God,  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this,  we  purpose  to 
unite  on  the  best  and  most  efficient  plan  of 
co-operation. 

Ailer  sermoQ,  the  buaineaa  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and  after  aome  further 
consultation,  it  waa  agreed,  aa  the  unani* 
moua  sense  of  the  meeting. 

lat.  That  there  is  but  one  true  church, 
namely :  the  Church  of  God. 

2dly.  That  it  ia  the  bounden  duty  of 
all  GtMl's  people  to  belong  to  her,  and 
noneelae. 

8dly.  That  it  ia  <<  lawful  and  right**  to 
associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  co> 
operation  in  the  cause  of  God. 

4th]y.  That  we  a^pnee  to  hold  an  elder- 
ship annually  for  this  purpose,  conaiating 
of  teaching  and  ruling  elders  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

The  Teaching  elders  present,  then  sub- 
scribed their  names,  viz :  Andrew  Miller, 
John  Winebrenner,  John  Elliott,  John 
Walbom,  David  Maxwell  and  James 
Richards. 

Thus  originated  the  Church  of  God, 
properly  and  distinctively  so  called,  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  thus,  also, 
originated  the  firat  eldership.  | 


n.  THE  FORM  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

The  English  word  church  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  kuriakon^  belonging  to 
the  Lord.  The  Greek  word  EnrXuina,  com- 
monly translated  churchy  in  the  New 
Testament,  comes  from  ek^  out  of^  and 
kalio^  I  call.  Hence  its  first  and  primary 
meaning  is : 

1.  A  congregcUicm  or  assembly  of  per- 
sons, whether  good  or  bad,  called  out  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
for  some  special  purpose.  (Joel  ii.  15; 
Acts  xix.  39,  41.) 

2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  congrega- 
tions of  Israel,  or  the  Jewish  nation. 
(Liv.  xvi.  33 ;  Acts  vii.  38.) 

3.  In  its  New  Testament  sense  it  is 
used  to  signify. 
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1.  A  community  of  saints,  united  to- 
gether for  the  worship  of  God,  according 
to  Scriptures.  (Matt,  xviii.  17 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  1 ;  Acts.  xiv.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  Rev. 
i.  4.) 

2.  The  whole  number,  or  collective 
body  of  Christians,  throughout  the  world. 
(Acts  ii.  47,  Ch.  xx.  28 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32, 
O'h.  XV.  9  ,-  Gal.  i.  13 ;  Eph.  iii.  10,  Ch.  v. 
23,  24  ;  Heb.  xii.  23.) 

3.  Believers  in  one  family.  (Rom  xvi. 
6;  Col.  iv.  15;  Phil.  2.) 

Accordingly,  the  saints,  or  body  of  be- 
lievers, in  any  given  place,  constitute 
the  Church  of  God  in  that  place  ; 
whilst  those  diflerent,  local  and  individual 
churches,  collectively  taken,  constitute  the 
one,  holy,  general  church  of  Grod,  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  world. 

This,  then,  being  the  primary  and  ap- 
propriate use  and  meaning  of  the  term 
EnrXfVM,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be 
easy  to  perceive  what  the  true  nature  and 
form  of  the  Church  of  God  is. 

If  she  is  constituted,  or  made  up  of 
saints,  Christians,  or  true  believers,  (as 
the  use  of  the  word  indicates),  then  such 
only  are  scripturally  entitled  to  member- 
ship. And  if  she  is  a  society  of  saints 
or  Christians,  then  a  congenial  govern- 
ment is  necessarily  implied;  for  no  so- 
ciety can  well  exist  without  order,  and 
order  supposes  rule,  discipline,  and  con- 
trol ;  and  these,  imply  a  ruling  and  con- 
trolling power. 

Organization,  therefore,  is  fairly  predi- 
cated of  every  gospel  church.  And  we 
believe  no  church  to  be  scripturally  or- 
ganized without  a  competent  number  of 
bishops  and  deacons.  These  two  classes 
are  the  only  regular,  permanent  church 
officers  recognized  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  were,  besides  these,  other  officers 
in  the  primitive  church ;  but  these  were 
temporary,  special,  and  extraordinary 
officers,  than  otherwise. 

Bishops  and  elders  (for  these  we  hold 
to  be  convertible  appellations,  and  desig- 
nations of  the  same  office,  Acts  xx.  17, 
28;  Tit.  i.  5-5,)  are  the  teaching  and 
ruling  officers  of  the  church  in  both  her 
spiritual  and  secular  departments ;  whilst 
the  deacons  are  the  servants  of  the  church 
and  assistants  to  the  elders  in  secular 
•ffiiirs.  Acts  vi.  1-5. 


Hence,  we  may  readily  and  clearly 
perceive,  that  the  htm  of  government 
which  God  has  ordained  in  his  church,  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  Papal,  nor  Patriarchal, 
nor  Magisterial,  nor  Episcopal,  nor  Con- 
gregational; but,  in  its  popular  sense, 
PRESBYTEHiAN ;  that  is,  a  government 
vested  in  the  hands  of,  and  administered 
by,  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  each  indi* 
vidual  or  particular  church.  Acts  xx.  17. 

The  Church  of  God,  like  the  House  of 
Israel,  is  made  up  of  individual. households 
or  societies,  and  these  in  an  organized 
state,  are  placed  under  the  rule  and  go- 
vernment of  Elders  and  Deacons. 

The  proper  way  to  appouit  the  ofnoers 
of  a  church  is,  to  elect  the  ruling  elders 
and  deacons  by  a  vote  of  the  church,  in 
which  all  the  members,  males  and  females, 
may,  and  of  right  ought  to  participate. 
(See  Acts  vi.  2,  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  28.) 

The  l£rm  of  office  each  church  has  a 
right  to  determine.  But  both  reason  and 
Scripture,  we  think,  dictate  the  propriety 
of  making  these  temporary,  and  not  per- 
petual, or  life-officers.  If  they  are  elected 
for  a  limited  term,  the  church  may  dis- 
place them  when  she  has  it  in  her  power 
to  elect  men  of  superior  gifVs  and  qualifi- 
cations; and  in  the  absence  of  that  op- 
portunity she  loses  nothing,  because  the 
same  officers  are  always  re-eligible. 

Teaching  elders,  or  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  ought  always  to  be  chosen  or  called 
of  Grod ;  that  is,  moved,  inclined,  or  dis- 
posed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  upon 
them  the  performance  of  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  the  gospel  ministry,  A  divine 
call  should  always  be  antecedent  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical one.* 

The  official  functions  and  jurisdiction 


•  What  is  here  affirmed  concerning  chnrch 
elders,  ^oes  upon  the  assumption  that  teaeking 
and  ruUtiff  elders  arc  of  Divine  appointment 
The  truth  and  certainty  of  tUis  fact,  mav  be 
argued  from  the  following  considerations, 
to  wit :  1 .  Because  God  has  set  in  the  church 
Teachers  and  Rulers.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  8.  Because 
there  is  a  distinction  made  between  teaching 
and  ruling  elders.  1  Tim.  v.  17.  8.  Because 
there  were  a  plurality  of  elders  in  the  primitive 
churches.  Acts  xiv.  23.  Ch.  xx.  17.  Tit  ii.  ft. 
4.  Because  these  elders,  in  most  cases,  were 
appointed  or  chosen,  by  other  elders  or  the 
cnurches  themselves.  Acts  ziv.  S3.  Ch.  L 
23-S6. 
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of  ruling  eiders  and  deacons  are  confined 

■=  to  the  particular  churches  to  which  they 

I'  belong ;  but  the  teaching  elders,  or  preach- 

!  ers  carry  with  them  all  their  ecclesiastical 

(unctions  ex-officio.     Hence,  Peter,  John, 

'  Paul,  and  others,  were  elders  in  all  the 

1;  churches  wherever  they  went ;  whereas, 

|:  the  elders  of  the  cities  of  Crete,  and  of 

the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  An- 

tioch,   Corinth,    Lystra,    Iconiuni,    &c., 

were  elders  only  in  the  local  churches 

where  they  resided. 

This,  then,  being  the  esseiAial  and  or- 
ganic ibrm  of  the  Church  of  God,  to  her 
.  rightfully  appertain  the   following  attri- 
1  burtes,  tiz. : 
|i     1.  Visibility. 
2.  Unity. 
8.  Sanctity. 

4.  Universality;  and, 

5.  Perpetuity. 
Ist.  Visibility  is  a  prime  attribute  of 

I  the  Church  of  God.  Grod  intended  his 
1  church  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world,"* 
'  tod  this  light  to  be  '*  as  clear  us  the  sun 
I  and  as  fair  as  the  nK>on."f  Hence  he 
I  compares  her  in  another  place  to  ''  a  city 
I  that  18  set  on  a  hill,  and  that  cannot  be 
;  hidj'^f  An  invisible  church,  therefore, 
I  that  some  divines  speak  of,  is  altogether 
I  an  anomaly  in  Christian  Theology. 

*  Ntn.  ▼.  14.    Te  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
tioBfi  vi.  10.    Who  is  the  tkmt  looketh  forth  at  the 
,  ■nniiRff  &ir  aa  the  moon,  clear  at  the  lun,  and  terrible 
u  «■  sTMf  with  bannen  1 
INatL  ▼.  H.    A  city  that  i«  let  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

j  2(ily.  Unity  is  another  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  Church  of  God.  The  union 
of  sects  into  one  general  Evangelical  Al- 

,  iiancc,  or  into  one  human  organization, 
diverse  in  character,  faith,  and  practice 
from  the  one  true  Church  of  God,  as  cha- 
racterized in  the  Bible,  we  have  no  belief 
in,  nor  sympathy  for.     But  the  oneness, 

;  or  unity  of  all  true  believers  in  one  holy 

'<  Church  of  God,  on  the  Bible  plan,  and 
under  the  reign  and  government  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  a  consummation  we  most  de- 
voutly wish  for :  and  this  union  being 
founded  on  the  immutable  counsels  of  God, 
we  believe    implicitly,  that   here,   under 

j  Messiah's  reign,  in  the  Church  of  God, 

\  and  nowhere  else,  is  the  proper  rallying 
ground,  and  the  true  platform  of  Christian 

i  union,  where  ail  can,  will,  and  ought  to 


meet  and  unite  in  order  to  be  *'  one,  per- 
fectly onCf  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
one." 

John  X.  10.  And  other  iheep  I  have,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  mutt  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
•hopberd. 

L'h.  xiii  34.  A  new  commandant  I  give  to  you. 
That  ye  love  one  another ;  aa  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another. 

Ch  xvii.  21.  That  they  all  may  be  one,  aa  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me. 

23.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given 
them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one. 

S3.  I  in  thuui,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
liast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved 
me. 

Eph.  ii.  14.  For  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both 
one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  us ; 

13.  Having  abolbhed  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  ceea  the 
law  of  commandments  contained  in  ordinances,  for  to 
make  in  himself  of  twain,  one  new  man,  so  making 
peace. 

3dly.  Sanctity  is  also  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  the  true  church.  Hence  none  but 
saints,  or  holy  ones,  have  a  just  and  scrip- 
tural claim  to  membership  in  the  Church 
of  God.  The  house  of  Israel  was  a  type 
of  the  Church  of  God :  and  just  as  that 
house  or  nation,  was  made  up  of  the  natu- 
ral seed  of  Abraham,  so  likewise  is  the 
true  church  of  his  spiritual  seed.  Now, 
as  believers  only,  can  become  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham  ;  hence,  none  but  sound 
converts  and  true  believers  ought  to  be 
recognized  and  tolerated  as  approved 
members  in  the  church.  The  religious 
association  of  unconverted  persons,  or 
their  incorporation  with  the  "  saints  of  the 
Most  High,"  is  directly  subversive  of  the 
designs  of  God  with  regard  to  his  church. 

John  xvll.  14.  1  have  given  them  thy  word ;  and 
the  world  hath  bated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

lU.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they 
also  mi;!ht  be  sanctified  through  the  truth. 

Arts  V.  13.  And  of  the  reft  durst  no  man  join  himself 
to  them  ;  hut  the  people  niaKnified  them. 

1  Cor.  iii.  II.  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  <'hrist. 

17  ir  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  dcKtroy  ;  fur  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  (em- 
p/c  ye  are. 

Eph.  v.  26.  That  he  mieht  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  thi*  wunhins  of  water  by  the  word, 

27.  Thnt  lie  inieht  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  i>pot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  ; 
but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. 

1  Pet.  i.  15.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy, 
so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ; 

10.    Because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy. 

Matt.  xiii.  33.  Another  parable  spake  he  to  them; 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  leaven,  which  a  wo> 
man  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  was  leavened. 

4thly.  Universality  is  likewise  a  pro- 
minent attribute  in  the  Church  of  the  First 
Born.     A  few  passages  will  set  this  in  a 
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clear  light.    These  few  may  suffice: — 

Hatt.  xiii.  33.  Another  parable  tpftke  be  to  them ; 
The  klnffdom  of  heaven  la  like  to  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took,  and  hid  In  three  meaaurea  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  waa  leavened. 

Pe.  Izxii.  8.  He  ehall  have  dominion  alao  fh>m  aea  to 
aea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  endi  of  the  earth. 

laa.  ii,  S.  And  it  ahall  come  to  pan  in  the  laat  dajre. 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Loao'i  house  •hall  be  eatab- 
liabed  in  the  top  of  Ike  mountain!,  and  ihall  be  exalted 
above  the  hille ;  and  all  nations  ahall  flow  unto  h. 

Dan.  11.  34.  Thou  aaweat  till  that  a  etone  waa  cut  out 
without  hands,  which  smote  the  iauLge  upon  hia  feet  that 
Wire  of  iron  and  clay,  and  broke  them  to  pieces. 

35.  Then  was  the  irou,  the  rlay,  the  brass,  the  silver, 
and  the  void,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like 
the  ehalTof  the  summer  threshinx-floora ;  and  the  wind 
carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them : 
and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  moun> 
tain,  and  fllled  the  whole  earth. 

5thly.  Perpetuity  is  another  principal 
attribute  of  the  true  church.  The  Church 
of  God  is  built  upon  an  immovable  rock, 
and  "  the  gates  of  hell,"  we  are  told, 
"  shall  never  prevail  against  her."  This 
"  kingdom,"  therefore,  "  is  an  everlasting 


kingd< 


lom. 


Matt.  xvi.  18.  And  I  aay  also  to  thee.  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  1  will  build  my  church :  and 
the  fates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  afainst  it. 

Dan.  II.  44.  And  in  the  days  uf  these  kinffs  shall  the 
God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed:  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other 
people,  hut  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these 
kinidoma,  and  it  shall  sund  for  ever. 

Chap.  iv.  3.  How  great  are  his  signs!  and  how 
mighty  art  hia  wondera !  his  kingdom  i$  an  everlaating 
kingdom,  and  hia  dominion  u  flrom  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 


in.  THE  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

The  Church  of  God  has  no  authorita- 
tive constitution,  ritual,  creed,  catechism, 
book  of  discipline,  or  church  standard, 
but  the  Bible.  The  Bible  she  believes  to 
be  the  only  creed,  discipline,  church  stand- 
ard, or  test-book,  which  God  ever  intended 
his  church  to  have.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient,  pro  bono  publico^  to 
exhibit  a  short  manifesto,  or  declaration, 
showing  her  views,  as  to  what  may  be 
called  leading  matters  of  faith,  experience 
and  practice. 

1.  She  believes  the  Bible,  or  the  cano- 
nical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment  to  be  the  word  of  God,  a  revelation 
from  God  to  man,  and  the  only  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Luke  xvU  39.  Abraham  aalth  to  him.  They  have  Moaea 
and  the  prophota;  let  them  hear  them. 

t  Tim.  ill.  10.  All  acrlpture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  and  it  freJUabU  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness. 

S  Pet.  i.  19.  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy ;  whereto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  to  a 
fight  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts. 

90.  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  scrlp- 
tnra  la  of  any  private  interpreution. 


y,  they  an  tof*- 
B  that  doath  good. 


U.  For  the  prophecy  CUM  Bottai  old  Una  bythewill 
of  man  t  bat  holy  mea  of  Qoi  apilM  m§  cAay  ipert  Bowd 
by  the  Holy  GhoaU 

2.  She  believes  in  one  Suprenoe  God, 
consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  these  three  are  co-equai  and  oo* 
eternal. 

Matt,  nvlil.  19.  Go  ya,  therefbra,  and  teach  all  m- 
tiona,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fatbar,  aad  of 
the  Bon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohoat. 

9  Cor.  xliL  14.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Cbrtal, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  tho  Holy 
Ghoat,  bt  with  yon  all.    Amen. 

I  John  V.  7.  For  than  ara  throe  that  bear  rocord  tai 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  tho  Holy  Ghoat  i 
and  these  three  are  one. 

3.  She  believes  in  the  fall  and  depra- 
vity of  man ;  that  is  to  say,  that  man  by 
nature  is  destitute  of-  the  favor  and  image 
of  God. 

Rom.  V.  10.  For  if,  when  we  were  onemiaa,  we  won 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  hia  9tm ;  much  wmxn, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  aaved  by  hia  life. 

Chap.  ill.  10.  Aa  it  la  written,  Tliere  la  hobo  ilgfel- 
eouB,  no,  not  one. 

Chap.  viii.  7.  Becanae  the  carnal  mind  ia  tumttf 
against  God:  for  it  la  not  aiibject  to  the  lawoTOo^ 
neither  indeed  can  be. 

11.  There  is  none  that  nnderatandeth,  thero  la  wrm 
that  seeketh  after  God. 

19.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  tl 
ther  become  unprofitable ;  there  ia 
no,  not  one. 

13.  Their  throat  i$  an  open  aepalchre;  with  thek 
tongues  thev  have  uaed  deceit ;  the  poiaon  of  aapa  k 
under  their  lips. 

1  Cor.  zv.  49.  And  as  we  have  borne  the  iaitfe  of  tfei 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  Image  of  the  IwaTea^. 

Col.  i.  91.  And  you,  that  were  aomotime  alleaatad, 
and  enemies  In  year  mind  by  wicked  worka,  yot  aov 
hath  be  reconciled. 

92.  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  prcaaM 
you  holy,  and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  ia  V» 
sight. 

4.  She  believes  in  the  redemption  of 
man  through  the  atonement,  or  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rom.  V.  6.  For  when  we  were  yet  without  atRaftlb 
In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 

11.  And  not  only  «e,  but  we  also  Joy  In  Crod,  throafh 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  recdrei 
the  atonement. 

Chap.  ill.  95.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  fe  fts  a  propi- 
tiation, through  fkith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  nghia- 
ousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  thiaoi^ 
the  forbearance  of  God. 

9  Cor.  v.  10.  God  was  In  Christ,  reconciling  the  wwM 
to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  thiMi 
and  hath  committed  to  us  the  word  of  rocondttl* 
tion. 

90.  Now  then  we  are  ambassadora  for  Christ,  aa  thu$A  U 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  y^v  hi  Chriin  I 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 

91.  For  be  bath  made  him  t*  he  sin  for  na,  who  katv 
no  sin;  tuat  we  might  be  made  the  righMonaaeai of 
God  In  him. 

Gal.  ill.  IS.  Christ  hath  redeemed  na  ftom  the  cano 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  usx  for  it  is  wrlUaat 
Cursed  t«  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree. 

Chap.  iv.  4.  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  tiao  araa 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  wobuui,  ■Mil 
under  the  law. 

5.  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  wo 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

Ileb.  ix.  19.  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goata  andealfw, 
but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  tba  My 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption /»r  «a. 

13.  For  if  the  blood  of  bulla,  and  of  goata,  and  the  aAH 
of  a  heifer,  aprinkling  the  unclean,  aanctlfioth  to  llM 
purifying  of  the  fleah ; 
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H.  How  Boch  man  ■hall  ihe  Mnod  nf  Cbrbt,  who 
thitMiph  the  eternal  ipirh  offered  hiimelf  without  apot 
w  God.  pwge  four  eonaclence  fhun  dead  wurki  to  aerve 
ifeelivinffGodI 

IS  And  for  thla  eauae  he  la  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
nataicnt,  that  by  meana  nf  death,  fhr  the  redemption 
•ftha  iranacreaakMia  lAet  rem*  under  the  flnit  teitampnt, 
tbry  which  are  called,  mirhl  receive  the  proiuiae  of 
eiaraal  inheritance 

I  Peter  UL  18.  For  Chriat  alio  halh  once  iuflfered  Ibr 
•Ina,  the  jnai  for  the  ui^uat,  that  he  mif  ht  brin«  ua  to 
God,  being  pnC  to  death  In  the  lleah,  but  qukkened  by 


1  John  ii.  1.    And  he  la  the  propitiation  for  our  aim ; 
and  not  for  onra  only,  but  alao  for  fJk«  nms  •J  the  whole 


5.  She  believes  in  the  gift  and  ofhco- 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  in  tlie 
enlightening,  regenerating,  and  sanctifying 
influt*Dce  and  power  of  the  Spirit. 

Mm  xvL  7.  Nevertheleaa,  1  tell  you  the  truth :  It  ia 
eipadieni  for  yon  that  I  ito  away ;  for  if  I  iro  not  away, 
the  Comforfer  will  not  come  to  you ;  but  if  1  depart, 
I  wH  aend  him  to  you. 

B.  And  wlien  he  la  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of 
lin,  and  of  riffhteouanem,  and  of  Judgment : 

9.  Of  ain  ;  becaoae  they  believe  not  on  me : 

10.  Of  r^hteouaneaa  j  becauae  1  go  to  my  Father, 
aid  ya  ree  me  no  more : 

11.  Of  Judgment ;  becauae  the  prince  of  thia  world  ia 


.1 

rhap.  zhr.  16.  And  I  will  pray  the  Fatlver,  and  he 
I  ibdi  fira  you  anoUicr  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
1  nab  you  for  ever. 

IT.  £s«a  the  Spirit  of  tntth.  whom  the  world  cannot 
{i  remlvc.  becauae  h  areth  him  not.  neither  knowelh  him  i 
||  M  jt  know  him  ;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  ahall 
I  te  ia  yon. 

I  X.  Bui  the  Comforter,  wkktk  ia  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
ikc  Father  will  aend  in  my  name,  he  thall  teach  you  all 
ikia^  and  bring  all  thinfa  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
Mrvcr  I  iwv0  nid  to  you. 

Acta  LA.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water;  but 
I  Jfeihali  be  baptised  with  the  lioly  Ghoat  not  many  daya 
btaee. 

Tttaa  Hi.  5.  Not  by  works  of  rifhteouanesM,  which 
Vffbive  done,  but  arcordine  to  his  merry,  he  saved  ua. 

1^  the  waahing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the 
WrGboet. 
,  6.  She  believfs  in  the  free,  moral  agency 
Ijofman;  that  ho  has  moral  ability,  because 
I  ccimmanded  to  rejicnt  and  believe,  in  or- 
Ider  lo  be  saved  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
I  UDconditional  election  and  reprobation,  has 
I  no  foundation  in  the  oracles  of  God. 

Matt,  zxlii.  97.  Wo  to  ynu,  Mribesi  and  PbariseeN, 
W]v«erltea!  for  ye  ari»  like  unto  whited  appulrhrcv. 
'  vbnb  indeed  appear  l.^eautifiil  outward,  hut  are  within 
.  hn  of  dead  ncv's  bones,  and  of  all  uncloannnss. 

Chap.  xxw.  14.  For  the  kingdom  of  krtren  i»  ns  a  man 
I  mrfllinf  Into  a  fsr  country,  irAs  called  his  own  ser- 
,1  rants,  and  delivered  tu  them  hiit  frnods. 
I  IS.  And  to  one  he  gave  Ave  talents,  to  another  two, 
I,'  aad  to  anniher  one  ;  to  ifwry  man  according  to  bis 
!-  KVHal  ability ;  and  strnirhtway  tiMik  hts  Journey. 
:■  16.  Then  btt  that  had  received  the  Ave  talents,  went 
:|  lad  traded  with  the  same,  and  made  them  otlier  live 
I'  tslcBia. 

,|  17.  And  llkewne  lie  that  Aadiecetrri  two,  he  alao 
l!  faiwd  other  two. 

j     II.  But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
I  lb"  earth,  and  hiil  Iim  lord's  money. 
I      19.  After  a  lonf  lime  the  lord  of  tlioae  aervanta  cometh, 
I  and  recbaneth  with  Ihem. 

I  Sn.  And  so  he  that  had  received  flva  talents,  came  and 
]\  hrwigta  other  dve  talents,  saying,  I^rd,  thou  deltveredat 
I  to  me  five  talents:  behold,  1  have  gained  besides 
,.  tb^m  five  talents  more. 

I  11.  HJa  ford  aaid  to  him.  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
I  fcithfol  servant:  thou  hast  been  foithfol  over  a  few 
li  thif.  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  ihinga :  enter 
J  ihou  imo  the  Joy  of  thy  lord. 


SS.  He  alao  that  had  received  two  talenta  came,  and 
said,  l^rd.  thou  deliveredst  to  me  two  talents  {  be- 
hold I  have  gained  two  other  talents  h«?sides  them. 

S3.  His  lord  said  to  him.  Well  done.  giKid  and  faith- 
fol  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  ovf r  a  few  ihines. 
1  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter  ihiiu 
into  the  Joy  ofihy  lord. 

34.  Then  Iik  whirh  had  received  the  one  talent  came, 
and  aaid,  I.ord.  1  knew  ihi'e  that  thou  an  a  hard  mun, 
reapina  where  ihnu  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou  hast  not  strewed  : 

S5.  And  1  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in 
the  earth :  lo,  tkrrr  thiui  hast  that  i>  thine. 

St{.  ilin  Inrd  answered  and  said  lo  him,  TAen  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,  thou  knew«i>t  that  I  reap  where  I 
aowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strewed : 

S7.  Th«iu  nughtcst  therefore  to  have  put  niv  money  to 
the  exchangcra,  and  then  at  my  cfHiiing  1  afiould  have 
received  mine  own  with  usury. 

SB.  Take  therefore  Ihe  talent  fVom  him,  and  give  it 
to  him  which  hath  ten  talents. 

29.  For  to  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance :  but  fmni  him  that  haih  nut, 
shall  be  taken  away  even  lluit  whii  h  he  halh. 

90.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer 
darkness :  there  shall  lie  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

John  v.  40.  And  ye  will* not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
mirht  have  life. 

Mark  i.  15.  The  time  is  Ailfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand  :  repent  ye,  and  iN-lleve  the  gospel. 

Acts  X.  43.  To  him  five  all  the  propheta  witneaa, 
that  through  his  name,  whosoever  believuih  in  him  abaiu 
receive  remisHicm  of  Hins. 

Chap.  xiii.  3.H.  He  it  known  to  you,  therefore,  men 
asd  brethren,  that  through  this  man  ia  preached  to 
yuu  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins ; 

311.  And  by  him,  all  thai  lielieve  are  Justified  fVom  ail 
things,  flroni  which  ye  could  not  be  Jusiilied  by  the  law 
of  Moses. 

Chap.  xvii.  90.  And  the  times  of  thi*  ignorance  God 
winked  at ;  but  now  comraandulh  all  men  every  where 
to  repent. 

I  Jidin  ill.  3.T  And  this  is  his  commandment.  That 
we  should  l>elieve  i>n  the  name  of  his  r<on  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  one  another,  as  he  gave  us  conunandment. 

7.  Siio  Ix'lioves  that  man  is  justificKl  by 
faith  in  Chri.st,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  or  by  works  of  his  own  righte- 
ousne.ss. 

Rom.  iii.  2S.  Therefore  we  conrlude,  that  a  man  Is 
Justified  liy  fnith  %%  iitinut  the  fiei'<|>i  fif'  iIm'  I:iw. 

Chap.  iv.  1.  Now  lo  him  iliat  worke:h  m  the  reward 
not  rerkon»*<l  of  prace.  but  nf  «li«ht ; 

5.  Kut  to  him  thai  worketh  not,  Iml  helli-veth  on  him 
that  juiitilletli  Ihe  unu'odly.  Win  fahh  is  riMiulud  for  rii;hl- 
eou«>neH9. 

(iai.  ii.  in.  Knov\  ins  that  a  man  is  not  juytifu'd  by  the 
works  of  Hie  l:i».  iiiii  hy  ihe  failh  of  Jfntin  I  liri»t ;  even 
^e  have  ht-lieveil  in  JeiuH  Chrwt.  that  w*'  niieht  Im»  jus- 
tified iiy  the  f.iMh  of  Clirim,  and  noi  hy  ihi-  i*nrks  of  ihe 
law  :  for  by  liie  \iorktf  of  the  law  shall  no  fii'>h  be  jus- 
tified. 

Phil.  iii.  0.  And  be  found  in  him,  noi  bavinr  mine 
own  rirhU'OMjtiirs!*  whirh  in  of  ihe  liw,  but  that  which 
is  ihroush  lh<'  laiih  of  Christ,  Ihe  righliMiUMness  which 
is  of  Ciud  by  fuiili. 

8.  She  iH'lieves  in  the  ner«*.ssity  of  re- 
generation or  the  new  birtli ;  or,  in  the 
change  of  man's  moral  nature,  nikr  the 
ima^e  of  God,  by  the  influenre  ami  power 
of  the  word  and  spirit  of  Clod,  through 
faith  in  Chri.st  Jesu.s. 

John  ill.  5.  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verllv,  I'  say 
to  thee,  Cxrept  a  man  l»e  born  of  water,  and'o/  the 
Rpirit,  he  rannot  enter  into  Ihe  kingdom  of  (iod. 

Tiius  iii.  5.  iNoi  by  works  of  rigiiieousupss,  whirh 
we  have  dont*,  but  according  to  his  merry,  he  savnd  ns, 
bv  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renew  ing  ef  the 
Jloly  C.'h<isi ; 

(t.  Whirh  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jeaua 
Christ  our  rfaviuur ; 
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7  That  btflnc  JuMifled  bj  hit  irnce,  we  nhould  b« 
made  lieira  accurdini  to  thtt  liop«  nf  eternal  life. 

Jame*  I.  Is.  of  hu  own  will  begat  he  un  with  ttie 
word  of  truth,  that  we  ehould  be  a  kind  of  fint-ftuilt 
of  bia  cn'aturen. 

1  l*eier  i.  93.  Being  bom  again,  not  of  romiptihie 
feed,  but  of  iiicorruiMiblo,  by  the  word  ef  Ood,  which 
liveth  and  abidelh  furuver. 

9.  iShc  believes  in  three  positive  ordi- 
nances of  perpetual  standing  in  the  church, 
viz.,  Baptism^  Fect-washi/ig^  and  the 
Lord's  iSuppcr, 

Act!  11.  30.  Then  Peter  sail  to  them,  Repent,  and 
be  bapiixed  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jetus 
ChrlMt  for  the  reiniMion  of  lin*,  and  ye  aliall  receive  tiie 
gift  of  tht*  Holy  IJhoct. 

John  xlit.  14.— If  I  then,  g«iir  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feel,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  anoihei's 
feeU 

15.  For  I  have  given  you  an  wample,  that  ye  thould 
do  as  I  have  dune  to  you 

1  Cor.  xi.  S3  -For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  alfO  I  delivered  to  you,  I'liat  the  l<ord  Jesus, 
the  seiNS  night  in  whlih  heSvas  lietrayed,  tools  bread i 

SI.  And,  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  ic,  and 
aaid,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you  {  this  do  in  remembrance  of  nie. 

95.  AAer  the  same  manner  also  k*  (mJc  the  cup,  when 
be  hnd  supped,  saying,  'I  his  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood ;  this  do  ye,  as  otlen  as  ye  drink  tt,  in  remem- 
brance of  me. 

K.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  thit  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  l/)rd*i(  death  till  he  come. 

V7.  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eut  this  bread,  and 
drink  tku  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 

IS.  Hut  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat 
of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup. 

3J.  For  lie  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body. 

10.  She  believes  two  things  essential 
to  ihe  validity  of  baptism,  viz.,  faith  and 
imniersion  :  that  fuith  should  always  pre- 
cede iinniersion  ;  and  that  where  either  is 
wanting,  there  can  be  no  scriptural  bap- 
tism, 

Mnrk  xvi.  10.  lie  thnt  helicvcth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
1)0  savr-d  ;  hut  hu  that  helifveth  not.  vhall  be  dniniicd. 

ActR  viii.  :-rr.  Ami  I'hilip  said.  If  thou  bclievest  with 
all  thy  htiirt,  thou  iiiaycHt.  And  hu  answered  aud  said, 
I  b<li'fve  that  J«!>.us  l-hriHl  is  tin;  Son  of'  God. 

Rom.  VI.  3.  Know  ye  not  th  it  so  inanv  of  us*  as  were 
bapii/.ed  into  Jchuh  CliriitL.  were  l>:i|Tii/.r(l  into  his  death  1 

4.  Therirforc  we  art;  huried  wiih  him  hy  baptinm  iillo 
death  ;  tlia^like  us  Thrift  wuh  raised  up  from  the  dead 
hy  the  iilory  of  ihe  Father,  even  so  wc  vlUo  should  walk 
in  iiKWiiei(<i  of  life. 

h.  For  if  wc  have  been  planted  together  in  the  like- 
noiio  of  \\'\*  di'uth,  we  shall  be  also  im  tkt  likenu$  of  kit 
resurrei-lion. 

Col.  ij.  VI.  Buried  whh  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also 
yo  uro  risen  with  kirn  through  the  f-iith  of  the  operation 
;  of  Coil,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead. 

1  IVi(*r  ill.  21.  ThL*  like  figure  whereto,  even  baptism, 
i  doth  al>o  now  save  us.  (not  Ihe  putting  away  of  the  filth 
!  <tf  the  tli'sili,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
Utfd,)  hy  tile  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  She  believes  that  the  ordinance  of 
firt'icasldng^  that  is,  the  literal  washing 
of  the  saints'  feet,  according  to  the  words 
and  example  of  Christ,  is  obligotory  upon 
all  Christians,  and  ought  to  be  observed 
by  all  the  churches  of  God. 

John  xiii.  3.  Jesu^i  knowing  that  the  father  had  given 
all  ihrnes  into  his  hinds,  and  that  he  waa  come  fkom 
Cod,  and  went  to  God, 


4.  lie  riaeth  fttna  sup^r,  and  laM  Mide  kb  garmcms ; 
and  took  a  towel,  and  Kirded  irimaelt 

5.  AAer  that,  hvpouretta  water  into  abuaiiif  Mid  iMifui 
to  wash  the  disciples*  feet,  and  to  wipt  (Ans  wMb  the 
towel  wberewtih  he  was  girded. 

19.  0O,  after  he  bad  washed  iheir  int,  sad  Ind  hkeir 
his  garments,  and  was  set  down  again,  Im  aaid  to 
them.  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  I 

13.  Yecall  me  Master  and  Lcyrd ;  aad  yt  aay  will  { tv 
«0 1  am. 

1«.  If  I  then,  fear  Lord  and  Maitcr,  teve  waahtd 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  aaoHnr**  ftai. 

15.  For  I  hava  given  you  ta  example,  that  ye  ■honld 
do  as  I  have  done  toyou. 

Matt.  xxviiL  90.  Teacbing  them  to  olMewe  all  ihlBga 
whatHoever  I  have  conmianded  vou  x  and,  io.  I  an  whh 
you  always,  svsa  to  the  end  af  toe  world.    /Innn. 

12.  She  believes  that  the  Lord'i  Sup- 
per should  be  ofleo  admiiiialered,  and,  to 
be  consistent,  to  Christians  only,  in  a  sit* 
ting  |)osture,  and  always  in  the  evening. 

Matt.  xxvL  And  ai  they  were  eatteft  ieioi  look 
bread,  and  Messed  ft,  and  brake  if,  and  gave  ic  Io  his 
disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat;  this  la  my  body. 

97.  And  be  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thaaha.  aid  gave  if 
to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  It ; 

%•*.  For  this  is  my  hloml  of  the  new  teeUnont,  wUchli 
shed  for  many  for  the  remieslan  of  ains. 

1  Cor.  xi.  U.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  ihM 
which  also  I  delivered  to  you.  That  the  Lord  Jani, 
the  Sams  night  In  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  brsadi 

91.  And  when  he  had  given  thanks.be  brake  irtaBd 
said.  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  btokea  Im 
you :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me. 

95.  After  the  same  manner  also  As  took  the  enp  whn 
he  had  supped,  saying.  This  cop  is  the  new  teelaaNtt  ii 
my  blood  i  this  do  yei  as  often  as  ye  drink  it,  in  rcBca* 
brnnce  of  me. 

90.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  Ibh 
cup,  ye  do  shew  Ihe  fiord's  death  till  he  come; 

Luke  xxii.  lU.  And  be  took  bread,  and  gave  thiafei. 
and  brake  it,  ^and  gave  to  tliem,  saying.  This  is  mj 
body  which  Is  given  for  you  i  tbis  do  in  remembfiMt 
of  me. 

91).  I.ikewl«e  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saying,  Tbb 
rup  ig  the  new  testament  in  my  Mood,  which  ts  staisl  tn 
you. 

Mark  xiv.  93.  And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  breai 
and  blessed,  and  brake  if,  and  gave  to  tliem,  and  lali 
Take,  eat }  this  is  my  body. 

9.^  And  ho  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  nad  ghrei 
thankii,  he  gave  it  to  them  t  and  they  all  drank  of  It 

91.  And  he  said  to  them.  This  is  my  blood  of  the  Bf 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many. 

95.  Verily,  1  say  to  ynu,  1  will  drink  no  moreof  tlM 
ft-uit  of  the  vine,  until  thit  day  that  I  drink  it  neir  h 
the  kingdom  of  llod. 

ActH  ii.  49.  And  they  continued  steadflistly  in  tbr 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  brealUag  ^ 
bread,  and  In  prayers. 

13.  She  believes  in  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  day,  or  Christian  sabbath,  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  religious  worship. 

Mark  ii.  97.  And  he  said  to  them.  The  sabbalb  im 
made  for  man,  and  not  nran  for  the  sabbath. 

Luke  xxiii.  50.  And  they  returned,  and  prepsrrd 
spices  and  ointment ;  and  rested  the  sabbath-day  acxsid- 
ing  to  commandment. 

Acts  xiii.  97.  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  tii 
their  rulers,  because  they  knew  hlni  not,  n«ir  yet  ibi 
voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  saMsUh 
day,  they  have  Ailiilled  tkem  in  condemning  Atsi. 

Kev.  L  UK  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,tlli 
heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet. 

14.  She  believes  that  the  reading  and 
preaching  of  God's  word,  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  soogif 
and  the  offering  up  of  prayers,  are  or- 
dained of  God,  and  ought  to  be  regularly 
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i  lod  devoutly  observed  by  all  the  people 
I  and  church«  of  God. 

I  Joka  V.  98L  Search  iha  acHimiret ;  fbr  hi  them  ye 
I  lUak  ye  have  eietaal  life  t   And  they  are  they  which 

ittfhyoriBe. 

MaiL  vL  ft.  Bat  thoOt  when  thou  praymt,  enter  into 
thy  doeei,  and  whea  ihoa  haet  ehut  thy  dnnr,  pray  to 
t^  Father  whkh  ie  Ita  ■emst ;  and  thy  Father,  which 
■cth  ia  eccret,  thaU  Teward  thee  openty. 

T.  Bdt  when  ye  pray,  uee  nnl  vain  repetitionB.  m  the 
kiadMi  d9 ;  fhr  they  think  that  they  Rhalt  be  heard  for 
their  mnch  epealcinr. 

H  fia  Boc  ye  iherdhre  like  to  them :  fhr  ynnr  Father 
laoireth  what  tliinfi  ye  have  need  of  bel^ire  yt?  auk  him. 

Bl  After  Ihia  matiBer  thereihrf  pray  ye;  Our  Father 
which  art  In  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  nnme. 

Itt.  Thy  khifdou  conn.  Hiy  will  be  dotw  on  earth  aa 
A  if  hi  heaven. 

11.  Give  w  ihfai  day  onr  dafly  bread. 

IS.  And  forcive  aa  our  debt*.  a«  we  fnrEive  mir  dehtnn. 

IX  And  l^ad  as  tint  InUt  temptaiinn'  but  deliver  us 
freai  evB.  For  thine  b  the  kinf duni,  and  the  power, 
lad  ibe  gh>ry.  for  ever.    Amem 

Chan,  uvlli.  19.— Go  ye  thereftire  and  te.irh  all  na- 
tlaae,  hapclxlnff  ihem  hi  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  and  of 
Ike  Aoa,  and  of  the  lloly  Cahoet ; 

n.  t^acWnc  them  to  obeerve  all  thinire  Whateoevcr  1 
hive  commanded  ymi :  end  lo.  I  am  with  you  always, 
ncB  lo  the  end  of  the  world.    Amen. 

Epk.  V.  I9l  Speaking  to  ^umelvce  in  nialme,  and 
kyna,  and  aplritual  nonge,  emghig  and  makhig  melody 
1  la  yoor  heart  to  the  Lord. 

i  CoL  III.  16.  Lei  the  word  of  Chrint  dwell  in  yon 
rUiv  tai  aA  wtedoms  teaching  and  admonbthing  one 
laolfter  in  pealme,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songM,  sing- 
legwltk  trace  hi  >-our  heart*  to  the  IxftA. 

ni.  Iv.  6.  Be  carvAil  for  nothing:  but  in  every 
ihfaig  ky  prayet  and  mpplicattnn  with  thanksgiving  let 
year  reqacel*  be  made  known  to  0«xl. 

15,  She  bdievcs  in  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  holding  fast-days,  experience 
meetings,  anxious  meetings,  ciinp  meet- 
ings, and  other  special  meetings  of  uniteil 
and  protracted  cflbrts  for  the  edification  of 
I  the  church  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

I    I  Cor.  xlv.  SI.    For  ye  may  all  propheiy  one  by  one, 

;  that  an  may  learn,  and  all  may  ttc  ctNiilortrd. 

Lnkevi.  It.     And  it  came  to  paM  in  i)i<m<!  dnx-M.  ih.it  ; 

;  be  vent  net  into  a  mountain  tn  pray,  and  cuntm'ued  uU  | 

;  Bi^iit  in  prayer  to  Cjnd. 

:     Acts  XI.  Vi     And  when  he  had  found  him,  he  Iirnu<:hl  ; 

'  bim  to  Antioch.     And    It  came  to  p^ini.  that  a  wtiolc*  i 
yzT  they  a«iu'nibli>d  thrm<ivlvo«  with  the  chiin-li,  and  ' 

.  tw?bl  mnrh  pf«iple.     And  the  dificiples  were  called  ' 

,  (.hri»tian)(  ftr«t  in  Antinch.  , 

(Lap.xii.  12.  And  whon  he  had  ronnidered  the  tkinfTs  , 
h*  wme  to  0\e  hoHi?e  of  Mary  tfie  umlher  nf  Jctm,  whnHe  j 
vtn%»H^  wa«  Mark;  where  many  were  gathc-red  tn-  i 
|«!i-;r,  pnyins.  | 

Chap.  \iv.  V.    And  when  thev  wv^re  rome,  and  had  I 
fKihered  tfie  rhurch  together,  tn<*y  rrhearited  nil  that  I 
iii4  Ind  dune  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the 
door  of  fofth  CO  the  Gentiles. 


16.  She  believes  that  the  gospel  minis- 
try, sabbath  schools,  edut^ation,  the  reli- 
gious press,  the  Bible,  missionary,  tem- 
peraDce,  and  all  other  benevolent  causes, 
:  ought  to  be  heartily  and  liberally  su|>* 
ported. 

I  rbr.  ix.  II.  If  we  have  sown  to  yon  spiritual 
(hinis,  i«  i£  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
tMacst 

IS.  If  orhers  be  partakers  of  thi$  power  over  )-ou,  are 
tf*  we  rather  f  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used  this 
pMrer ;  bat  suffer  all  things,  lest  we  should  hinder  the 
|a«pel  of  Christ. 

II  Do  ye  not  know  that  thev  whirh  minister  about 
i^W  thhirs  live  •/  tkt  tklrngg  of  the  tnmple,  and  they 
«%ich  wak  at  the  alur  are  parukers  with  the  alur  I 


14.  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preai-h  the  ct^spel  should  live  of  the  gospel. 

Gal.  vi.  6.  I^t  him  that  is  tau|rht  in  the  word»com- 
munkate  to  him  that  tencheth  in  all  rnnd  things. 

James  iv.  17.  I'herefore  to  hhn  that  kHoWcth  to  do  I 
good,  and  doeth  tt  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  . 

17.  She  believes  that  llie  church  ought  ; 
to  relieve  and  take  care  of  her  own  poor  ] 
saints,  superannuated  ministers,  widows  : 
and  orphans.  , 

Arts  vi.  1.  And  in  those  davn,  when  the  number  of  ' 
the  diflctpies  was  multiplied,  there  amse  a  inurmurina  i 
of  the  (Grecians  againitt  the  Ilfhrews.  because  their  ' 
widows  were  n«>f!lt*cred  in  the  daily  ministration. 

C  Tlien  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  \ 
mnto  fArm,  and  naid.  It  iit  not  rennon  tliat  we  should  leave  i 
tlie  word  of  (fod.  and  serve  tables.  I 

Chnp.  xi.  20.  Then  the  dbtciples,  every  man  accoiding  ! 
to  hbialiiiity,  determined  to  send  relief  to  the  brethren  ' 
which  dwell  in  Jnde.i. 

llom.  xii.  IX.  Distributbig  lo  the  necessity  of  saints  i  i 
given  to  hospilnrny.  l 

tin],  vi.  2.  Ih>ar  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  ' 
falrtl  the  L-uv  of  Chriiit.  ; 

1  Tim.  v.  P.  l.ei  mit  a  widow  he  taken  Into  the  nuni-  : 
her  under  three  score  years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  { 
one  man. 

1  Thenfl.  V.  li.  Now  wo  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  ' 
them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  tlie  fevhlc-iuinded,  sup-  ; 
port  the  weak,  be  p:iiienl  toward  all  m^r. 

Phil.  iv.  I5w  Now  ye  rhilipians,  know  also,  that  in 
the  hefchininK  of  the  gospel,  whoii  1  depjtrted  fh)m  Mace- 
donia, nil  chnrrh  communiraied  with  uie  as  conceruinf 
giving  and  rereivlng,  but  vc  nnly. 

llek  Niii.  in.  Ihit  to  GO  p<hn1,  and  to  communicate, 
forget  not :  lor  with  such  sacriflces  God  is  well  pleased. 

18.  She  believes  that  the  manufacture, 
traffic^  ami  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a 
beverage  or  common  drink,  is  injurious 
and  immoRil,  and  ought  lo  Ix?  abandoned. 

1  Tor.  X.  !U.  \\*heiher  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatiMievcr  ye  dn.  do  nil  to  the  elory'of  (iiu\. 

1  IVter  iu  n.  Deiirly  hrloved.  I  hi-jieech  yitv,  as  stran> 
gerH  aTid  |iil:'rim«,  abstain  IVoin  fledhly  lusts,  which  war 
B(fuin»>i  the  itoul ; 

li.  Ifavinp  yonr  conversation  honest  among  the  fJen- 
tileri  :  that.  w'hereuK  they  K|N;ak  heainut  you  as  eviU 
d«>erp,  ihey  may  hv  your  »r<^<id  workK,  whiih  they  Khull 
behnM.  g\nrUy  (ion  in  the  day  of  vixitaiion. 

1  ThcK-j.  v.'ai    Abstain  from  all  apiieurance  of  evil. 

19.  Slw^  Ik'Ucvos  the  system  or  institu- 
tion t)f  involuntary  slavery  lo  be  impolitic 

[  o^  unchristian. 

i  Matt.  vii.  12.  Therefore  all  thinp?  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  i«honld  do  to  yon,  do  ya  even  no  to  ihcm  : 
fiirthi<i  IK  ih«'  |iw  ami  the  prnphrtn. 

("hap.  xix.  19.  Honour  Ihv  falhrr  and  tMy  mother: 
and.  Tlidii  i^halt  love  thy  nciiihlMiur  an  thviit'ir 

Cial.  ili.  ^  There  is'neiihci  Jrw  nor  (Jrerk,  there  Is 
neither  l)ond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  t'emule: 
for  ye  are  all  one  In  Chri»t  Jesus. 

20.  She  believes  that  all  civil  wars  are 
unholy  and  .«inful,  and  in  whi('h  the  saints 
of  tlie  Most  High  ought  never  to  partici- 
pate. 

2  Cor.  X.  4.  FV>r  the  weapons  of  our  warfhre  nrr  not 
carnal,  hot  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
Ktron^iioldfl* 

Ileh.  xii.  14.  Follow  peace  with  all  mm,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  ninn  shnll  tfee  ihe  Lord. 

Matt.  vii.  1^  Therefore  nil  thinpH  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  ynu,  do  ye  even  80  to  them  : 
for  thii*  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Chap.  xxvL  5*2.  Then  fiaid  Jei^us  to  him.  Put  np 
airain  thy  sword  into  bin  plare:  for  all  they  that  take 
the  Hword.  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

Chap.  V.  39     Dui  I  say  to   you.  That  ye  resbt  not 
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erll :  but  wbtMoerar  ihall  tmfle  tbee  <ni  thy  rifbt  cheek, 
torn  to  him  the  other  also. 

44  Bat  I  My  to  you,  I^ve  yotir  enemlen,  bleiM  them 
that  cune  you,  do  Kood  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
fbr  them  which  detfpiiefully  uie  you,  and  persecute  you. 

21.  She  believes  that  civil  governments 
are  ordained  of  God  for  the  general  good ; 
that  Christians  ought  to  1x3  subject  to  the 
same  in  all  things,  except  what  is  mani- 
festly unscriplural ;  and  that  appeals  to 
the  law,  out  of  the  church,  for  justice,  and 
the  adjustments  of  civil  rights,  arc  not  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  and  duties 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Rom.  xiiL  I.  Let  every  hoiiI  be  iubject  to  the  hlirher 
powem.  For  there  in  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers 
that  bp,  are  ordained  of  (lOii. 

t  Whosoever  Ihercfnre  resiiiteth  the  power,  resiateth 
the  ordinance  of  Hod :  and  ihey  that  resiiit  shall  receive 
to  themselves  damnation. 

S  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  rood  worlcs,  but  to  the 
OTiL  Wilt  thou  then  nut  be  afraid  of  the  power?  do 
that  which  b  good,  and  thou  Hhalt  have  praise  of  the 


4  For  he  la  the  minister  of  fiod  to  thee  for  rood.  But 
if  thou  do  ih!it  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  fnr  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  C3od,  a 
revenrer  to  exrcntt  wrath  upon  him  thnt  doeih  evil. 

5  Wherefore  v«  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience*  sake. 

Acts  XXV.  II.  For  if  I  be  an  otTendnr,  or  have  com- 
mitted any  thinK  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die : 
but  if  there  be  none  of  these  thinfs  whereof  these  ac- 
cuse me,  no  man  may  deliver  me  to  them.  I  appeal 
to  Cesar. 

tl  But  when  Paul  had  appealed  to  be  reserved  to 
the  hearing  of  Aiitrustus,  I  commanded  him  to  be  kept 
till  I  night  send  him  to  C^sar. 

1  Cor.  Ti.  1.  Dare  any  of  you.  having  a  matter  against 
another,  go  to  law  before  the  ui^ust,  and  not  before  the 
saints  1 

S  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shnll  judge  the 
world  1  and  if  the  world  shall  he  judired  by  yuu,  are  ye 
unworthy  to  Judae  the  finalle^t  matters  1 

S  Know  ye  not  that  un  sh.UI  judife  angels  1  how  much 
more,  things  that  prrtnin  to  thin  life  1 

4  If  then  ye  have  jiiilcmi.'nrs  of  thinrs  pnrtainine  to 
this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  least  esleuined  in 
the  church. 

5  I  spnak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so.  thnt  there  is  not  a 
wise  man  amontf  you  1  no.  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to 
judge  betwj-fn  hii«  hn'threnl 

6  But  brothtr  ffoeih  to  law  with  brother,  and  that 
before  th^j  unbi-lievrrs. 

7  Now  therefore  fh^re  i-*  utterly  a  fault  among  you, 
becaiue  yc  go  to  law  with  on«»  another.  Why  do  ye 
not  rather  take  wmncl  why  do  ye  not  rather  $uffer 
ysurss/vcs  to  be  defrauded  1 

22.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a 
virtuous  and  holy  life,  and  that  Christ  will 
save  those  only  who  obey  him. 

Ileb.  xll.  14.  Follow  peace  with  all  mrs,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Chap.  V.  0.  And.  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation,  unto  all  them  that  obey 
him. 

10.  Because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy. 

23.  She  lx»lievos  in  the  visibility,  unity, 
sanctity,  univ(?rsality,  and  perpetuity  of 
the  church  of  God. 

Malt.  ▼.  14.  Ve  are  the  lirht  of  the  world.  A  city  that 
is  set  on  a  hill  rannot  be  hid. 

John  xvil.21.  That  they  all  may  be  one :  as  thou, 
father,  aH  in  me,  and  I  in  thi>e,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
tent  me. 

1  Cor.  X.  17.  For  we  htinif  many  are  one  bread,  cnrf 
one  body :  for  we  are  all  parUkers  of  that  one  bread. 


Eph.  ▼.  f7.  That  he  might  present  h  fo  hiimelf  •  glo 
rious  church,  not  having  spm  or  wrinkle,  or  any  bucI 
thing ;  but  thnt  it  should  be  holy  and  without  Uemlsh. 

Matt.  xlli.  33.  Another  parmUe  spoke  be  to  them 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  leaTen.  whkh  i 
woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measurei  of  meal,  till  tfci 
whole  was  leavened. 

<?hap.  xvl.  18.  And  1  aay  alao  to  thae.  That  tkoi 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  1  will  bnild  my  clwreh 
and  the  gates  of  lull  thall  noCprevatt  egatant  It. 

24.  Slic  believes  in  the  personal  comini 
and  reign  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Matt.  xxlv.  A%.   Watch  therefore ;   for  ye 
what  hour  your  I<ord  doth  come. 

43.  But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  tbe  bovM 
had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  b( 
would  have  watclied,  and  would  not  hare  sufleied  hk 
house  to  be  broken  up. 

44.  Tlierefore  be  ye  also  ready  x  for  In  tacH  an  hoei 
as  ye  think  nut.  the  :jon  of  man  cometb. 

Acts  i.  11.  Whirh  also  said.  Ye  men  of  OalUee.  win 
stnnd  ye  gaxing  up  into  heaven  1  this  same  Jesus  whici 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  eo  come  la  liki 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  Into  heaven. 

Phil.  iii.  SO.  For  our  conversation  Is  In  heaTca;  ftna 
whence  nbo  we  look  for  the  (Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesa 
Chriat : 

SI.  Who  shall  change  our  vUe  body,  that  It  nnykt 
fashioned  like  to  his  glorious  body,  occordiag  to  thi 
working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  Ihfaiii  Ifl 
himself. 

1 1'hess.  Iv.  lA.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  dcecand 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arehaa- 
gel,  and  with  the  irump  of  God  ;  and  tbe  dead  ia  GferiM 
shall  rise  ft/st. 

17.  Then  we  which  are  alive  •nd  remain,  akall  be 
caught  up  to:rether  with  ihem  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  Ike 
Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  whb  tbe  Lord. 

I  John  Iii.  S.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  aoae  of  Ood, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  balws 
know  that,  whfn  he  shall  appear,  we  sbail  be  like  bn; 
for  we  shull  see  him  as  he  is. 

Kev.  i.  7.  Behold,  he  conieth  with  clouds ;  and  every 
eye  shnll  see  him,  and  they  a/so  whiih  pierced  htaas 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  hia- 
Even  so,  A  men. 

25.  She  believes  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  "  both  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just;"  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
will  precede  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust; 
that  the  first  will  take  place  at  the  begin- 1 
ning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  | 
millennium.  | 

John  V.  2^.  Mar\*el  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  Is  comiaii 
In  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  ahall  bearbli 
voice, 

39.  And  shnll  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good 
to  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  doae  erii 
to  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 

Actji  xxiv.  15.    And  have  hope  toward  God,  wMeh 
they  thotnrtr>IveA  also  allow,  thai  there  shall  be  a  r 
rertinn  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and  unjnst. 

I  Thess.  iv.  lA.  For  the  l^rd  himself  shall  d 
ft-om  henven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voire  of  the  arehaa- 
eel.  and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  ChrM 
shnll  rise  firKt. 

Rev.  XX.  4.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  eat  vpoa 
them,  and  jiiilement  was  givpn  to  thnm  :  aiul  f  saw  tbe 
snuls  of  them  ihit  were  beheaded  for  the  whaesiof 
Jesus,  nml  for  the  word  of  God.  and  which  bad  net 
worshipped,  iho  brant,  neither  hiii  imare,  nellber  had 
received  hi*  murk  upon  their  furrheads.  or  in  their 
hands;  nml  thoy  lived  and  reigned  with  Cbrbt  ■  ttaoa- 
sand  years. 

3.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  tba 
thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  Ant  retar* 
rectiim. 

6.  Blessed  and  holy  i$  he  that  hath  part  in  tbe  fliil 
resurrection :  on  surh  the  second  death  hath  no  ptn 
but  they  shnll  be  priests  of  Ood  and  of  Chrht,  aad  ■ 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  yean. 
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She  believes  in  the  creation  of  new 
I  and  a  new  earth. 

17.  For,  behold,  I  create  new  heavene,  and  a 
I :  and  tlie  (briner  eball  not  b«  nrnwinlteTedi 
Qitomiwl. 

Ti.  Si.    Fof  a«  (t»?  tif  w  heavrtis,  and  thd  new 
kh  I  wittiuJik«,  ihuir  rf^matn  beTr^re  nie«  aaith 
tn  4h&LL  ynur  te^d  iint\  )'i»ur  Dume  r«ti>ahi* 
Itj-  M.     >vveFlh{.^]eu  we,   nccorilLntc  in  liir 
»k  for  new  he*  vtnta.  ud  n  ne  w  vartbt  fi  here  in 

U  1.  And  1  Euw  a  new  hea^eti  and  a  ticw 
r  Ukv  ftrtt  fa^avcn  and  the  flnt  coxtli  were 
ay  £  and  thtn  wai  no  more  sea. 

$he  believes  in  the  immortalily  of 
;  in  a  universal  and  eternal  judg> 
ind  in  future  and  everlasting  re- 
nd punishnwnts. 

V-  31  r    Wh?n  itw  Ron  of  man  ihall  cnme  in 

u»d  All  ih«  tK*^y  tn^el*  wUh  liiui,  then  ihall 

I  th*  thrr^n^-  nf  h(i  ^Inry^ 

bpfore  hmi  photl  bo  eai'hrrnd  aU  nations  :  and 

^nie  them  on«  (ntm  njioitier.  aa  a  ibepberd 

it  abfrftp  frnm  (lie  jroaii  : 

he  ihall  aet  the  itieep  on  the  right  hand,  but 

Mi  the  left. 

1  shall  the  Kinf  nay  to  them  on  hi*  rijrhi  h^nd. 

Mewed  of  my  PaHtpr,  inherit  tht:  Jtln^dom 

ir  you  from  the  foundation  cf  iH^  world  i 

I  waa  a  banfrered,  and  ye  pavt  mc  irisat 

f.  and  ye  (are  me  drink;    1  w-aa     Btran^tir, 

k  me  in: 

ed,  and  ve  clofhed  me ;   I  waa  aick,  and  ye 

S  I  waa  in  priaon,  and  ye  came  to  me. 

n  aball   th«  rifhieoua  answer  him,  aayinjr, 

I  f3w  w<>  th^#  ■  biiTt£«r«d,  and  fed  Ihuf  or 

i  fiVttSte  iff  ink? 

en  saw  we'  ih^ p  a  BLjanEer,  and  took  (Am  in  1 

ind  clothed  tkmf 

when  aaw  we  thee  aick,  or  in  prison,  and 

eel 

thf*  Kinf  «hall  nnfwer  and  aay  to  them, 
ay  In  .^oii,  IntsmucK  u  ye  have  done  it  to  one 

**f  ilH'te  n\y  br<>i^ren,  yr  have  done  it  to  me. 

•tiiUl  he*  *Jiy  aho  tn  LtHm  on  his  left  band, 
rtn  iii*r,  ye  rnncd.  Into  rvetlAifLing  fire,  pre- 
hc  drvil  and  )iM  Jinp;ck. 

waa      huiiEerj^d,  and  y^  ffave  me  no  meat ; 
Hj,  and  yfr  ^avfi  mr  no  drink  : 
^M  iTranp^r  and  ve  hyok  me  nnt  in;  naked, 
Aihc-d  me  not;    iIcL,  and  in  prison,  and  ye 

DiTt 

n  chkiTL  they  aTftO  aniwrr  liliii,  itay  nj*  I^rri 
we  Ihee  a  tmni^tr^d,  or  n  thim,  mranftr 
or  aick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  uUniJteriu 

I  shall  he  answer  them,  -nyinj;.  Vnlly,  I  My 
isniiicb  as  ye  did  U  not  to  one  of  iJie  It'iut  a( 
lid  If  nor  TO  ni' . 

th«p  nUuH  go  way  into  everlasting  punish- 
_  ibe  rt|!hL«<^iiF  Mo  life  eternal. 

II  3flr  Fnr  wtiat  shall  it  profit  a  man.  if  he 
tht  wtu>l«  wnrldt  anil  1pi|f?  his  own  goul  ? 

i.  ton  y*tt  when  they  shall  rise  from  I  he  dead, 
ft  marry,  nor  are  (rlv«»n  in  marriage  ;  but  are 
els  which  are  in  heaven. 
1.  B.  Tbrre  waa  certain  rirU  nmn,  which 
>4  fh  tmrpleand  hnt^  linen,  and  fared  sumptu- 
y  day : 

thrre  was  a  certain  b«>fr^r  named  I^azarua, 
I  laid  at  his  i;ate.  full  of  iinres, 
desiriiijE  lo  l»e  fed  wiih  ihe  crumbs  which  fpll 
rich  man's  table:   inorc ovtr,  llic  du|;A  came 
his  i«ore4. 

it  ranie  to  pass,  liat  ih^  ft^iJEar  if^d,  and  was 
th»!  anselri  into  AlinLhanrslxwini^  The  rich 
\'ir,].  .r..|  .;  ,,  hntiv<\ 

JD  h^U  he  lifted  up  hi«  eyf>9,  being  in  tor- 
I  aec^  Ahra]uDi  aC^r  otf.  and  Laaarua  in  his 

be  cri«d«  and  taiA,  Father  Abraham,  have 
oe,  Mnii  send  l^tntn^,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip 
'rr  hi  water,  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am 
hi  this  flame. 


^*  But  Abraham  an  it!,  dna.  rem^fnbFr  thai  thou  in 
iiiy  lifrLljot^  rnre^Wft  Ehy  RrKid  Uiln|r^  and  likewise 
JjiEaritD  ^Vil  ihiuji^t  bu[  uow  lie  la  comrtiried,  and  thoa 
4r{  ion  lie  II  ted. 

st^.  And  b^^^idt's  all  thia,  between  ua  and  you  there  la 
1  Ertui  gnlph  Tliml  so  that  I  bey  which  would  paaa 
fF"iii  hence  to  j on.  i antm(  beilLer  can  tliey  pata  lo  ua 
ti\ii.\  vvmidcomi:  ffoifi  thence.  ' 

27.  TlJfO  he  aald  1  iiiay  thtt  Tlirrernre.  fkiber,  that 
thou  woiildeKi  serrt  Ziiin  in  rihy  futh^r'a  hntijic 

98.  For  I  bavp  Gw  Ireihren  llial  he  may  teEti^y^  to 
thrni,  Ifrdt  Utry  alert  cnbip  iij  thi*  pl4re  of  tor  men  L. 

39-  Abrahnni  bajth  to  tiiiti,  1 1iey  have  }do>aes  and  the 
prophets;  let  thtiin  htrAr  tliern 

90.  And  he  Faid,  hay,  fnihrr  Aliraham;  but  If  one 
went  to  thtni  from  the  ile^id,  Itivy  will  rifpent^ 

SI.  And  ht^  in\i\  iif  liJtM,  Iflhvy  bear  j^oi  Mohi  and  the 
prophtriri,  n<^ilJi«r  will  they  bu  pftmtiiided,  IbDUflt  one 
me  (>oni  iju*  dcnd* 

Acts  xvii.  31.  Becanae  hehalh  uppnlnT^it  a  day«  iji  the 
which  he  will  Judge  the  worM  in  rij^hti^oujineta,  by  tj^i 
man  whom  he  hath  ordaint  d :  tcktrfef  hu  hbih  flven 
aaaurance  unto  all  mm,  in  that  hf!  Imth  raJted  JlIoi  fnun 
the  dead.  * 

Such  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the 
United  States. 


IV.  HER  POLITY  AND  STATISTICa 

The  polity,  or  form  of  government  of 

the  "JT^JTfl^ii  ™tj  Gwo,  is  strictly  scriptural  und 
a[>ostDlicoL  All  her  Jocai  and  individual 
churches  are  formccJ  on  the  principles  of 
u  fi'L'e  and  indepcndful  republic.  After 
confeticration  and  organization  every  par- 
ticular church  is  under  the  supervision, 
watch-care,  and  government  of  an  official 
church  council,  consLstmg  of  tJio  preacher 
or  preachers  n  charge,  and  a  compclerit 
number  of  elders  and  deacons.  These 
jointly  co-operate  in  feeding,  ruling,  and 
governing  the  flock  of  God,  on  the  rational 
principles  of  family  government,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  in  these  things,  to  wit 

"  In  going  before  the  people,  and  lead- 
ing the  several  parts  of  their  worship,  and 
l)ecomini:f  tlieir  example  in  every  duty. 
In  teaching  them  the  principles  and  rules 
of  their  religion ;  the  Unowledj^e,  profes- 
sion, and  practice  of  lho.se  doctrines  and 
duties,  that  worship  and  order,  whicli 
reason  nnd  natural  religion  dictate,  and 
which  Christ  hiniti(4f  lias  revenled  super- 
added, and  established  m  his  \\  ord  It 
consists  in  exhorting  and  persuading,  and 
chaririiig  the  memlrcrs  of  the  churcJi  with 
ihu  seriousnesa,  cirrumspcctiou,  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  which  ^)eco^T^eth  aainta 
in  instructing  them  how  lo  apply  those 
general  principles  and  rulers  to  particular 
cases  and  occurrences,  and  giving  them 
their  best  advice  under  every  circum- 
stance.    It  consists  in  presiding  in  their 
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assemblies  for  worship  or  othcn^'iso ;  in 
examining  and  admitting  applicants  for 
I  baptism    and    church    membership;    in 
!  watching  over  and  guarding  the  church 
against  errors  and  dangers.     It  consists 
in  conducting  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
church ;  in  admonishing,   and   warning, 
and  reproving,  with  all  gravity  and  au- 
thority, those  who  neglect  or  oppose  any 
of  the  rules,  ordinances,  and  command- 
j  ments  of  Christ ;  and  expelling  from  the 
church  the  scandalous,  and  in  receiving 
again  the  truly  penitent."* 

ANNUAL  ELDERSHIPS. 

These  individual  churches  are  confed- 
erated or  united  fo|^co-operation.  The 
Church  of  God,  thcrcferc,  has  within  her 
bounds,  at  present,  four  Elderships,  viz.: 
the  East  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio,  the  West 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Indiana  Elderships. 

Each  Eldership  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  all  the  teaching  elders 
within  its  bounds,  and  a  delegation  from 
the  churches,  or  rather  from  the  stations 
I  and  circuits,  of  an  equal  number  of  ruling 
ciders. 

Co-operation,  and  not  legislation,  is  the 
main  object  of  these  meetings ;  and  that, 
on  thq  itinerant  and  stationary  plan,  com- 
bined. Thus  it  was  originally.  Whilst 
some  were  stationed,  others  itinerated  in 
given  districts  ;  whilst  others  again  mis- 
sionated,  or  travelled  at  large.  This  plan 
the  Church  of  God  finds  to  be  the  most 
rational,  scriptural,  and  efficient ;  and 
therefore,  she  has  adopted  and  pursues 
the  same. 

Every  station  and  circuit  is  required  to 
support  its  own  preacher  or  preachers  for 
the  time  of  their  service  among  them,  and 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  missionaries  and 
preachers  at  large. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  remain  longer 
than  three  years ;  generally  not  more  than 
one  or  two  years,  on  one  station  or  cir- 
cuit. Frequent  changes  work  the  best  for 
ministers  and  people. 

The  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership 
was  formed  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1830. 

•  Vide  «  Brief  View  of  the  Formation,  Oov- 
j  emment,  and  Di-scipUne  of  the   Church  of 
God,"  by  John  Winebrenner,  V.  D.  M. 


It  had  at  its  first  foniMitton,  6  ordained 
ministers — it  has  now  56. 

The  Ohio  Eldership  was  ibrmed  in 
the  year  1836.  It  had  then  6  preachers 
— ^it  now  numbers  20. 

The  West  Pennsylvania  Elderibip 
was  established  in  the  year  1844.  It  con- 
sisted at  that  time  of  10  ministers — it 
iK>w  consists  of  15. 

The  Indiana  Eldebship  was  set  off 
from  the  Ohio  Eldershipt  in  the  fail  of 
1846,  and  consists  of  three  teaching  and 
as  many  ruling  elders. 

GENERAL  ELDERSHIP. 

These  annual  Elderships  hold  a  general 
Eldership  every  three  years.     The  first  i 
general  Eldership  met  and  was  formed  in  I 
Pittsburg,  in  the  year  1845.     Out  of  22  ! 
delegates  which  were  appointed,  viz.  12 
by  the  East.  Pa.  Eldership ;  6  by  the  Ohio 
Elderahip ;  and  4  by  the  West  Pi.  Elde^ 
ship ;  13  only  were  in  attendance,  to  wit: 

From  the  EAST  PENNSYLVANIA 
ELDERSHIP.— TEACHING  elders  :-J, 
WINEBRENNER,  DAVID  KYLE,  E 
H.  THOMAS,  and  GEO.  McCARTNEY. 
BULiNG  elders: — JOHN  S.  GAELEi 
and  WM.  IIINNY. 

From  the  WEST  PENNSYLVANIA 
ELDERSHIP.— TRAcniNO  elders  :— 
JOSEPH  A.  DOBSON,  and  JOHN  HICK- 
ERNELL.  ruling  elders  : — ^JOIIN 
KARNER,  and  ABRAHAM  SHERICK. 

From  the  OHIO  ELDERSHIP.— 
TEACHING  ELDERS  : — EDWARD  WEST, 
THOMAS  HICKERNELL,andARCHI. 
BALD  MEGREW.     ruling  elders  .— 


absentees  .-—JACOB  FLAKE,  WM. 
McFADDRN,  JOSEPH  ROSS,  A.  WEI- 
KER,  JOHN  YOITNG,  A.  J.  KAUFF- 
MAN,  DANIEL  MA RKLEY,  JOSEPH 
SHERICK,  and  SETH  HOLLINGER. 

This  body  for  their  own  efficient  govern" 
ment  and  co-operation,  drew  up  and  adapt- 
ed the  following  constitution ;  viz : 

CONSTITTTTTON  OF  THE  GENERAL  ETi- 
DERSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  80D 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Art.  1.  The  General  Eldership  of  the 
Church  of  Grod,  shall  consist  of  dcIcgateB 
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from  all  the  annual  Elderships,  which  are, 
or  may  be  formed  within  the  geographical 
territory  of  North  America,  in  the  follow* 
log  ratio,  to  wit : — One  teaching  elder  for 
every  ten,  together  with  an  equal  number  of 
raling elders,  during  the  first  twenty  years; 
after  that,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall 
be  defined  as  the  Eldership  shall  deem 
most  advisable. 

Art.  2.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
meet  every  three  years,  during  the  first 
twoity  years,  and  every  five  years  there- 
after, at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be 
agreed  on,  at  each  consecutive  Eldership. 

Art.  3.  Each  session  of  the  Eldership 
shall  be  opened  and  cfosed  with  religious 
worship,  as  the  Speaker  shall  direct :  and 
two-thirds  of  the  members  in  attendance 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

Art.  4.  The  first  meeting  of  each  regu- 
lar Eldership  shall  be  opened  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  preceding  one — in  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  oldest  minister  present ;  then 
two  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  accla- 
mation, to  constitute  the  meeting;  and 
after  that,  the  Eldership  shall  be  organized 
by  electing  by  ballot,  first  a  Speaker, 
next  a  Tsbasvheb,  and  then  two  Clerks, 
viz: — a  journalizing  and  transcribing 
clerk — all  of  whom  shall  hold  their  oflice 
till  the  meeting  of  the  next  stated  Elder- 
ship. 

Art.  5.  The  Speaker  shall  be  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Eldership  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected.  He  shall  conduct  the  busi- 
ness thereof,  according  to  the  rules  and 
usages  of  deliberative  bodies — he  shall  en- 
dorse all  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  and 
shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Elder- 
ship, whenever  a  majority  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  several  annual  Elder- 
ships shall  require  it,  and  not  otherwise. 

Art.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  the 
funds  of  the  General  Eldership— he  shall 
invest  or  disburse  the  same,  according  to 
llhe  warrants  of  the  Speaker — he  shall 
also  exhibit  a  report  of  the  receipts,  in- 
vestments and  disbursements  at  each  con- 
secutive Eldership,  and  give  approved  se- 
curity to  the  Speaker  and  Clerks  for  any 
amount  that  the  Eldership  may  require. 

Art.  7.  The  Journalizing  Clerk  shall 
read  all  papers  and  documents  which  the 


Speaker  shall  lay  before  the  Eldership— 
keep  a  regular  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  read  the  journal  every  morning,  of 
the  preceding  day,  during  the  sitting  of 
tlie  same. 

Art.  8.  The  Transcrieino  Clerk  shall 
transcribe  the  journal,  and  such  other  pa- 
pers as  the  Eldership  may  direct,  into  a 
protocol^  or  book  of  records;  and  also 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publica- 
tion. 

Art.  9.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
own  and  control  all  the  public,  joint  and 
common  property;  such  as  the  printing 
establishment,  stereotype  plates,  copyrights 
of  books,  and  whatever  else  may  come 
into  its  hands,  by  way  of  purchase,  be- 
quest, donation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  10.  All  publications  for  general 
use;  such  as  hymn  books,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  &c.,  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Eldership. 

Art.  11.  It  shall  be  the  exclusive  right 
and  duty  of  the  General  Eldership,  to 
elect  or  appoint  the  editor  or  editors  of  all 
newspapers  and  periodicals — a  publishing 
committee — a  board  of  directors  of  the 
printing  establishment  and  book  concern, 
and  all  other  agents  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  true  principles  and  plans  of 
co-operation. 

Art.  12.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  public 
property  shall  be  divided  among  all  the 
annual  Eldorshij^s,  according  to  their  nu- 
merical strength,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Generol  Eldership  may  direct. 

Art.  13.  All  orders  from  the  annual 
Elderships,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Gene- 
ral Eldership,  for  their  share  of  the  public 
funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  in  all 
cases  be  issued  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  their  respective  stand- 
ing committees. 

Art.  14.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  arranging  and 
settling  the  boundary  lines  of  all  the  an- 
nual Elderships. 

Art.  15.  All  controversies  ond  difficul- 
ties arising  bet  worn  the  members  of  any 
two  or  more  annual  Elderships,  shall  be 
adjusted  by  a  council  of  the  several  stnnd- 
ing  committees  of  the  same;  but  either 
party  may  take  an  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion to  the  General  Eldership,  provided 
notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  chairman  of 
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the  oouncil,  or  through  the  paper  or  regular 
organ  of  the  church,  within  twenty  days 
after  the  rising  of  said  council.  A  majority 
of  the  council,  as  above  constituted,  shall 
form  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Art.  16.  All  matters  of  controversy  or 
dispute  which  may  arise  between  members 
of  the  several  annual  Elderships,  shall  be 
settled,  either  by  their  respective  standing 
committees,  or  in  their  yearly  meetings ; 
and  their  decision  shall  in  all  cases  be 
final,  except  where  two-thirds  shall  sanc- 
tion an  appeal,  or  consent  to  refer  it  to  the 
General  Eldership. 

Art.  17.  No  person  shall  Ije  considered 
an  accredited  Minister  in  the  Church  of 
God,  without  a  regular  license ;  and  all 
the  preachers  in  good  standing  shall  have 
their  license  renewed  annually  by  the 
Elderships  of  which  they  are  members. 

Art.  18.  All  persons  expelled  from  any 
given  Eldership,  shall  be  treated  as  such 
by  all  the  rest. 

Art.  19.  No  preacher  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  Eldership  to  another,  with- 
out mutual  consent. 

Art.  20.  No  minister  shall  be  eligible 
to  an  appointment,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Eldership,  who  shall  not  have 
held  a  license  for  five  years  previous  to 
appointment;  except  in  new  Elderships, 
or  in  cases  where  it  is  unavoidable. 

Art.  21.  The  General  Eldership  shall 
have  power  to  employ  suitable  persons  as 
missionaries  or  apronts,  whether  they  are 
members  of  an  annual  Eldership  or  not ; 
provided  they  go  into  their  employ  volun- 
tarily, and  give  due  notice  thereof — if 
members  of  an  Eldership,  to  the  standing 
committee,  or  to  the  annual  EHdcrship  of 
which  thoy  are  members. 

Art.  22.  All  persons  in  the  employ  of 
the  Goneral  Eldership  shall  have  the  cre- 
dentials expressive  of  their  appointment, 
signed  by  the  S|Kjaker  and  Clerks  thereof, 
to  whom  they  shall  also  be  hold  account- 
able for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
same ;  but  all  such  as  are  ministers  of  the 
gospel  shall  ho.  amenable,  for  their  moral 
and  rolinrjous  character,  to  the  annual  El- 
dership of  which  they  are  members. 

Art.  23.  Any  resolution  or  set  of  reso- 
lutions, hrouirht  forward  by  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  shall  be  acted  on  imme- 
diately ;  but  any  resolution  or  set  of  reso- 


lutions ofieied  by  a  single  member  of  the 
Eldership,  shall  be  referred  to  ^tie  com- 
mittee on  resolutioDs  without  debate,  and 
said  committee  shall  have  discretionary 
power  to  suppress  or  to  retara  the  same, 
either  with  or  without  amendments. 

Art.  24.  No  member  shall  speak  more 
than  twice,  on  the  merits  of  one  questioo, 
whilst  under  consideration,  without  leave 
of  the  house. 

Art.  25.  When  a  question  is  under  de- 
bate, no  motion  shall  be  in  order,  except 
it  be  to  amend,  strike  out,  commit,  post- 
pone or  adjourn. 

Art.  26.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall 
always  be  in  order,  and  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Art.  27.  All  questions  shall  be  decided 
by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  all  voting  shall 
be  done  viva  vocCj  except  when  otherwise 
called  for.  • 

Art.  28.  On  no  question  before  the  El- 
dership shall  the  yeas  and  nays  be  order- 
ed, except  they  are  called  for  by  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  members  present 

Art.  29.  No  member  shall  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  from  the  Eldership  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  without  first  obtaining 
leave  of  absence. 

Art.  80.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  in 
attendance,  at  any  stated  or  regular  meet — 
ing  of  the  General  Eldership,  shall  hav^ 
power  and  authority  to  annul,  to  add^ 
change  or  amend  any  article  or  articles 
of  this  constitution. 

The  General   Eldership,  also,   passer-: 
the  following  resolutions : 

RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BIBLE  CAL'SE. 

Bcsolrrd,  That  we   regard   the   Bible? 
cause  as  being  emphatically  the  cause  of  J 
God;  and,    therefore,  we    earnestly  re-i/ 
commend  this  noble  cause  to  the  specia/j' 
care  and  patronajje  of  the  "  Church  of 
God,"  hopinsj  that  she  will  not  be  a  whit 
behind  the  most  foruTird  in  supporting  the 
same. 


RESOLUTIONS  ON  EDUCATION. 

ResofrrtF,  That  this  Eldership  consider 
the  subjoct  of  education  of  vital  import- 
ance, both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
of  view. 
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Rmdved^  That  we  recommend  to  the 
memben  of  the  churches  to  have  their 
children  liberally  educated  to  the  utmost 
atcnt  of  their  ability. 

Resolvfdt  That  we  highly  approve  of 
Sabbath  scIkwIs,  Bible  classes,  and  all 
systems  and  modes  of  instruction,  calcu- 
lated to  impart  useful  and  scripturcd 
knowledge  to  the  young  and  rising  gene- 
ration. 


RESOLUTIONS  RESPECTING  THE 
DEEDING  OF  CHURCH   PROPERTY. 

1.  Rewired^  That  this  General  Elder- 
ship recommend  to  all  the  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  God  to  have  their  Bethels,  or 
meeting  houses,  parsonages,  &c.,  deeded 
to  the  elders  of  their  respective  local 
churches,  and  their  successors  in  ofRce, 
to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the  church. 

3.  Rcsolvedy  That  we  also  advise  them 
to  have  inserted  in  the  deed,  a  provisionary 
chuise,  transferring  and  conveying  all 
their  right,  title  and  interest  in,  of  and  to 
the  property  of  the  church  so  deeded,  to 
the  annual  eldership  of  the  Church  of 
God,  in  the  bounds  of  which  it  is  located. 
Id  the  event  that  the  local  church  should 
become  extinct,  or  cease  to  exist. 


RESOLUTIONS  RESPECTING  A  BOOK 
CONCERN. 

1.  Resolved^  That  we  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  general  book  concern, 
as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  the  publica- 
lioQ  of  such  books  and  pamphlets,  as  the 
funds  will  justify,  and  the  wants  of  the 
churches  demand. 

2.  Beso/vrd,  That  the  Speaker,  Trea- 
STKER,  and  Clerks  of  this  Eldership  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a  pub- 
lishing committee,  and  are  authorized  to 
do  all  they  c^n  towards  commencing  a 
Book  Establishment. 


RESOLLTION  ON  THE  LORD'S  DAY. 

Whereas,  the  snnctification  or  proper 
ol«crvancc  of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance,  intimately  connected 
with  the  glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  and  the  moral  and  political  wel- 
fare of  our  country;  Therefore, 


Resolved^  That  we  heartily  and  zeal- 
ously recommend  to  all  our  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  God,  to  avoid  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  by  travelling,  feast- 
ing, sleeping,  working,  worldly  conversa- 
tion, 6:c. ;  but  duly  to  sanctify  the  same 
by  meditation,  prayer,  reading,  worship- 
ping God  privately  and  publicly,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  his  law. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  SLAVERY. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  God  to  testify  against  sin  in  every 
form  and  place;  Therefore, 

1.  Rcsoivedj  That  it  is  the  unequivo- 
cal and  decided  opinion  of  this  General 
Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God,  that  the 
system  of  involuntary  slavery,  as  it  exists 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  natural,  un- 
alienable and  most  precious  rights  of  man, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit, 
laws  and  profession  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

2.  Rcsolrcdy  That  we  feel  ourselves 
authorized  by  the  highest  authority,  and 
called  upon  by  the  strongest  tics  and  obli- 
gation's, to  caution  our  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  God,  against  supporting  and 
countenancing,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  said  iniquitous  institution  of  in- 
voluntary slavery ;  and  should  any  of 
our  ministers  or  members  ever  become 
guilty  of  this  great  and  crying  sin,  we  do 
most  earnestly  and  religiously  recommend 
and  advise,  that  all  such  bo  excommuni- 
cated, or  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  de- 
nied the  right  of  Christian  fellowship 
among  us. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  Rcso/vcd,  That  we  are  grateful  to 
Almighty  God,  for  his  goodness  in  smil- 
ing upon  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the 
Temperance  causo. 

2.  Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  the 
time  has  fully  come,  when  men  in  every 
condition  of  life,  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  human  family  at  heart,  should  come 
forward  and  sign  the  pledge  of  Total 
Abstinence,  and  strive  to  advance  the 
noble  cause  of  temperance  by  precept 
and  example. 
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8.  Resolved^  That  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance remember,  that  the  cause  in  which 
they  arc  engaged  is  a  cause  whose  ad- 
vocates  and  supporters  arc  of  no  particu- 
lar creed;  that  its  aim  is  to  reform  the 
life,  and  fit  men  for  the  society  of  the 
good  here,  and  under  God,  for  the  society 
of  the  blessed  hereafter ;  and  therefore, 
they  should  take  care  not  to  *'  fall  out  by 
the  way,'*  but  to  join  in  one  united  effort 
to  do  something  worthy  of  their  day, 
which  shall  cause  their  children  to  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed. 

4.  Itesolvedj  That  we  are  sorry  that 
there  are  yet  ministers  of  the  Grospel  in 
this  country,  who  are  so  far  influenced  by 
selfishness,  as  to  refuse  to  give  their 
views  and  influence  in  favor  of  a  cause 
like  that  of  temperance,  which  is  so  close- 
ly allied  to  that  of  Christianity. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  in- 
consistent for  professors  of  Christianity  in 
any  way  to  countenance  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating drink ;  and  especially  to  assist 
the  rumseller  to  procure  a  license  by 
signing  his  petition,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  signing  the  death  warrant  of  many 
poor  inebriates. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  traf- 
fic in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink,  al- 
ways sinful  and  demoralizing  in  its  re- 
sults ;  and  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  of  God  who  is  cn- 
I  gaged  in  it. 

I 

i  MISSIONARY    RESOLUTION    AND    SO- 

I  CIETY. 

I  Resdvedy  That  this  Eldership  form  it- 
I  self  into  a  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
\  ary  Society,  under  the  following  constitu- 
!  tion,  to  wit : 


CONSTITTTTION    OF    THE    DOMESTIC 

AND  FOKEIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIE- 

TY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

Ahticlk  1.  This  society  shall  be  called, 
The  DoMEn'ic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  op  the  Church  op  God 
IN  North  America. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  Society 
shall  be  to  employ,  send  out,  and  support, 
both  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Article  3.   Any   person  paying  an- 


nually the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  or  upwi 
shall  be  a  member  of  this  Society. 

Article  4.  Any  person  paying 
sum  of  five  dollars,  for  five  years  in 
cession,  or  the  sum  of  twenty  dolla 
any  one  time,  shall  be  a  life  member 

Article  5.  All  the  members  oi 
(jeneral  Eldership,  who  are  membei 
the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  Boan 
Missions,  competent  to  transact  all 
business  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Spec 
Treasurer  and  Clerks,  shall  be  the  i 
lar  officers  of  the  Society,  ex-cfficio  ;  { 
vided  they  are  members;  if  not, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Society;) 
form  its  Executive  Committee — thre 
whom  shall  be  a  quorum ;  and  shall 
power  to  carry  on  the  operations  ol 
Society,  during  its  recess,  as  the  Boai 
Missions  shall  direct. 

Article  6.  The  Society  shall  me 
every  regular  meeting  of  the  Gci 
Eldership,  at  which  time  the  Boar 
Missions  shall  exhibit  a  particular  ace 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  of  thei 
ceipts  and  expenditures ;  of  the  Mis 
aries  employed  by  them,  and  the  plac 
which  they  are  sent. 

Article  7.  All  the  Ministers  in 
Church  of  God,  and  all  such  as  sha 
appointed  by  them,  shall  have  full  p 
and  authority  to  act  as  agents  on  he 
of  this  Society,  to  exert  themselves  in 
ting  m'embers  to  the  Society — to  re 
their  yearly  subscriptions,  life  subs 
tions,  donations,  &c.,  and  to  trai 
them  to  the  chairman  of  the  stai 
committees  of  the  several  Elderships 
by  them  they  shall  be  forwarded  t( 
Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

Article  8.  This  Constitution  m? 
altered  or  amended  by  two-thirds  o 
Board  of  Missions,  at  any  regula 
stated  meeting  of  the  Society. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  : 
DER8HIP8. 

1st.  The  East  Pennsylvania  Elde 
shall  include  the  whole  of  the  Stat< 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virj 
Elast  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

2nd.  The  West  Pennsylvania  Elde 
shall  comprehend  that  part  of  Pen 
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vania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  lies 
West  of  the  Allegheny,  in  connexion 
with  that  part  of  Ohb,  east  of  a  direct 
L'd6  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river, 
along  the  lino  h^ween  Colurobianna  and 
Stark  counties.  / 

SnL  The  Ohio  Eldership  shall  com- 
piiK  the  States  of  Ohio,  (Indiana*  and 
Michigan,)  except  that  part  of  Ohio  con- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  the  West 
PeonsylTania  Eldership. 

PUBUCATI0N8. 


The  Church  of  God  has  one  religious 
New^per  under  her  patronage :  "  The 
Church  Advocate,"  published  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania ;  Bishop  John  Wine- 
bienner,  editor. 

She  also  publishes  several  Pamphlets 
!or  Tracts,  and  is  preparing  to  publish 
Books. 

STATISTICS. 

h  the  East  PcimsTLVAinA  Eldbrship 

there  are  at  present : 
Licensed  and  ordained  nunisters,     •    06 

Organized  churches, 70 

Regular  preaching  places,  about  -     -  130 
:  hobable  number  of  church  members,  6500 


•  These  two  States  are  now  included  in  the 
Indiana  Eldership. 


In  the  Ohio  Eldership  there  are : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     -    20 
Probable  number  of  organized  churches,  40 
Probable  number  of  other  appointments,  00 
Probable  number  of  church  members,  3000 

In  the  West  Peknstlvania  Eldership 

'here  are : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     -     16 
Probable  number  of  churches,     .     .     30 
Probable  number  of  regular  preach- 
ing places,' 60 

Probable  number  of  church  members,  2000 

In  the  Indiana  Eldership  there  are : 
Licensed  and  ordained  ministers,     •      4 
Probable  number  of  organized  churches,  10 
Probable  number  of  other  appointments,  25 
Probable  number  of  church  members,  300 

In  other  States  and  Territories  there  are 
to  be  found,  scattered  abroad,  a  consider- 
able number  of  members  and  a  few  Minis- 
ters, amounting,  at  least,  to  200,  or  up- 
wards. 

RECAPITULAnON. 

Aggregate  number  of  licensed  and 

ordained  ministers,     ....        96 

Aggregate  number  of   organized 

churches, 155 

Aggi"egate   number  of   preaching 

places, 806 

Aggregate  number  of  church  mem- 
bers,        12,000 
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BY  THE  REV.  E.  W.  ANDREWS, 

PASTOft  OP  THB  BROADWAT  TABB&HACLI|    VBW  TOEK. 


The  origin  of  the  Congrcgationalists, 
as  a  modern  sect,  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  Robert  Browne,  who  organized  a  church 
in  England,  in  1583.  But  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  there  were  churches  formed 
upon  congregational  principles  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  Vf.  and  Queen  Mary, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  spoak  with  any 
certainty  respecting  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  Cranmer,  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  admitted 
the  right  of  the  churches  to  choose  their 
own  pastors,  and  the  equality  of  the  clergy ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  Bible 
published  by  him,  the  word  ccclcsia  is 
always  rendered  congregation.  Some  of 
the  bishops  went  further,  and  advanced 
opinions  which  would  now  be  rt^garded  as 
amongst  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Congregational ists.  But  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  judge  for  himself  what  the 
scriptures  taught  in  matters  of  religion 
was  not  recognized.  The  government  in- 
sisted upon  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
established  church,  both  in  doctrines,  and 
in  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Reforma- 
tion advanced  slowly  ;  for  its  progress  was 
controlled  by  subtle  statesmen,  who  sought 
the  reasons  of  any  innovation,  not  in  the 
word  of  God,  but  in  the  calculations  of 
state  policy.  Many  of  the  leading  early 
reformers  were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  the 
slow  progress  ot  the  Reformation,  and 
would  gladly  have  introduced  a  more  sim- 
ple and  scriptural  form  of  worship.  Even 
Edward  VI.,  popular  as  he  deservedly  was 


with  the  Protestant  party,  did  not  escap^  ^ 
censure  for  the  indulgence  he  showed  VC^  ^ 
Popish  superstitions.     It  was  evident  ii^' 
this  reign,  that  a  portion  of  the  Protea^^ 
tants  in  England  were  far  in  advance  oP 
the  standard  set  up  by  the  king  and  thc^^ 
prelates;  and  that  the  distance  between^ 
them  was  daily  widening.     But  the  divi- 
ding line  between  the  supporters  of  the 
hierarchy  and   the   non-conformists  was 
not  distinctly  drawn,  until  the   Acts  of 
Supremacy   and   Uniformity   passed,  in 
the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.    From 
this  period  there  was  little  hope  of  perma- 
nent reconciliation  between  the  two  parties, 
although  it  was  not  until  about  the  year 
1565,  that  separate  assemblies  were  held. 
It  is  from  this  time  that  the  Puritans  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  party.     The 
first  open  attempt  to  suppress  these  assem- 
blies seems  to  have  been  mode  two  years 
after,  when  a  congregation  was  arrested 
at    Plumbers*    Hall,  and    thirty  of  them 
confined   in   Bridewell,  for   more  than  a 


Without  enumerating  all  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  prelates  and  the 
Puritans,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  an  abrogation  of  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  complained  of  as  superstitious, 
would  not  have  allayed  the  storm  that  was 
rising  against  the  Establishment,  and  pre- 
vented, for  many  years  at  least,  the  sepa- 
ration that  aflerwards  took  place.  How- 
ever this  might  have  been,  the  attempt  to 
enforce  these  ceremonies  led  the  Puritans 
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to  examine  more  closely,  than  they  had 
liitherto  done,  the  ground  of  that  authority 
,  so  arbitrarily  exercised  over  them.  The 
I  dogmatic  Cartwright  assailed  Epificopacy 
with  great  boldness,  and  asserted  the 
I  Presbyterian  to  be  the  only  scriptural 
form  of  church  government.  The  cruelty 
and  intolerance  of  the  bishops  had  pro- 
duced a  directly  opposite  eflfect  from  what 
tbey  had  intended.  Instead  of  coercing 
the  non-conformists  into  submission,  a 
spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused ;  and,  as 
is  well  said  by  Hallam,  '*  the  battle  was 
no  longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet  and  a 
surplice,  but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the 
temporal  constitution  of  England." 

The  first  church  formed  upon  Congre- 
gational principles,  of  whose  existence  we 
have  any  accurate  knowledge,  was  that 
established  by  Robert  Browne ;  but  it  was 
soon  broken  up,  and  Browne,  with  many 
of  his  congregation,  fled  to  Holland.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  is 
said  by  some  historians  to  have  renounced 
the  principles  he  had  so  earnestly  main- 
tained. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
seems  to  have  been  openly  immoral  and 
dissolute.  The  church  planted  by  him  in 
Holland,  after  his  departure,  fell  into  dis- 
sensions, and  soon  perished.  The  char- 
acter of  Browne  is  thus  drawn  by  Ban- 
croft :  •*  The  most  noisy  advocate  of  the 
new  s}'stem  was  Browne ;  a  man  of  rash- 
ness, possessing  neither  true  courage  nor 
constancy ;  zealous,  but  fickle ;  dogmati- 
cal, but  shallow.  He  has  acquired  histo- 
rical notoriety,  because  his  hot-headed 
indiscretion  urged  him  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  separation.  •  ,  .  The  principles, 
I  of  which  the  intrepid  assertion  had  alone 
given  him  distinction,  lay  deeply  rooted 
in  the  public  mind ;  and  as  they  did  not 
draw  life  from  his  support,  they  did  not 
suffer  from  his  apostacy." 

The  opinions  of  Browne  respecting 
church  polity  are  the  same  in  many  re- 
spects as  those  now  held  by  the  Congrc- 
gationalists  of  New  England.  He  main- 
tained,* "  that  each  church,  or  society  of 
Christians  meeting  in  one  place,  was  a 
[j  body  corporate,  having  full  power  within 


*  I  abbreviate  from  Panchard's  Hist.  Cong. 
P.S47. 


itself  to  admit  and  exclude  members ;  to 
choose  and  ordain  officers ;  and  when  the 
good  of  the  society  required  it,  to  depose 
them,  without  being  accountable  to  classis, 
convocations,  synods,  councils,  or  any 
jurisdiction  whatever."  He  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  queen ;  and  the  claim 
of  the  Establishment  to  be  a  scriptural 
church.  He  declared  the  scriptures  to  be 
the  only  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline.  The  labors  of  a  pastor  were 
to  be  confined  to  a  single  church,  and  be- 
yond its  bounds  he  possessed  no  authority 
to  administer  the  ordinances.  One  church 
could  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  another, 
except  so  far  as  to  advise  or  reprove  it,  or 
to  withdraw  its  fellowship  from  such  as 
walked  disorderly.  Five  orders,  or  offices, 
were  recognised  in  the  church :  those  of 
pastor,  teacher,  elder,  deacon,  and  widow ; 
but  he  did  not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be 
a  distinct  order  from  the  laity.  How  far 
these  views  have  been  since  modified,  will 
appear  hereafter. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  system  pro- 
mulgated by  Browne,  in  tracts  published 
by  him  in  1680,  and  in  1682.  The  sepa- 
rating line,  between  the  conforming  and 
the  non-conforming  Puritans,  now  became 
broad  and  distinct.  The  former,  recog- 
nising the  Church  of  England  as  a  true 
church,  and  unwilling  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Establishment,  demanded 
only  that  her  discipline  should  be  further 
reformed,  and  her  bishops  ranked  as  the 
head  of  the  presbyters.  Neither  by  the 
supporters  of  the  hierarchy,  nor  amongst 
this  class  of  the  Puritans,  was  the  great 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  recog- 
nised. A  different  standard  of  uniformity 
was  indeed  set  up  by  each ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  as 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  implicit  obedience 
required  to  the  decrees  of  synods,  as  in 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  non-con- 
forming Puritans  would  enter  into  no  com- 
promise with  the  Establishment.  They 
desired  its  total  overthrow,  with  all  its 
cumbrous  and  complex  machinery,  its 
ceremonies  and  its  forms;  and  to  build 
upon  its  ruins  churches  afler  the  simple, 
pure  model  of  the  Apostolic  days. 

The  first  martyrs  to  these  opinions  were 
two  clergymen,  Thacker  and  Cokking, 
who  were  executed  in  1683;  ostensibly 


I  for  denying  the  quecn^s  supremacy,  but  in 
I  fact  for  dispersing  Browne's  tracts.     Ten 
I  years  afterward,  Henry  Barrow  and  John 
Greenwood  were  put  to  death  for  non- 
conformity.    Barrow  was  somewhat  dis- 
tinguished by  his  publications  in  defence 
of  his  sentiments ;  and  from  him  his  foU 
I  lowers  were  sometimes  called  Barrowists. 
P^rcy)  an  intimate  friend  of  Barrow  and 
Greenwood)  was  executed  soon  after. 
I      In  1592  an  act  was  passed,  aimed  at 
the  separatists,  by  which,  it  was  enacted 
that  whoever,  over   the  ago  of  sixteen, 
I  should   reftise   to  attend   upon  common 
:  prayer  in  some  church  or  chapel,  for  the 
;  space  of  one  month,  should  be  imprisoned, 
\  and  if  still  refusing  to  conform,  should  be 
banished  the  realm.     This  law,  cruel  and 
oppressive  as  it  was,  was  yel  a  relief  to 
the  separatists,  who  had  long  languished 
in   prison,   and   who  now,   as   banished 
exiles,  might  hope  to  find  in  other  lands 
that  religious  freedom  which  was  denied 
them  in  their  own.     How  many  left  Eng- 
land at  this  time  is  unknown,  most  of 
those  thus  banished  went  to  Holland ;  but 
even  by   the  Dutch,  who  at   that  time 
.  understood  and  practised,  far  better  than 
'  any  other  people,  the  principles  of  reli» 
gious  toleration,  they  were  treated  with 
little  favor.    The  cause  of  this  ill-reception 
seems  to  have  been  the  slanders  spread 
abroad  respecting  them  by  the  English 
prelates,  by  which  the  Dutch  were  made 
■  to  believe  that  they  were  fbctious,  quarrel* 
I  some,  and  enemies  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
I  ment.     A  better   acquaintance   soon   re- 
moved these  bad  impressions,  and  churches 
were  planted  by  the  exiles  in  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  and  several  other  cities,  which 
continued  to  flourish  more  than  a  hundred 
years.   In  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  Parliament  on  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Sir  Walter  Raleij^h  estimated  the  number 
of  Brownists  in  England  at  twenty  thou- 
I  sand,  a  number,  probably,  short  of  the 
truth. 
'      The  separatists  who  remained  in  Eng- 
land  wore,  in  common  with  the  great  body 
'  of  the  Puritans,  much  more  kindly  treated, 
i  and  allowed  greater  liberty  of  conscience 
I  durinsr  the  last  years  of  the  queen's  life. 
;  The  prelates,  ignorant  of   the   religious 
opinions  of  James,  her  successor,  were 
I  unwilling,  by   fresh  acts   of  severity,  to 


irritate  and  exasperate  their  non-conform-  ' 
ing  brethren.    James  had  been  educated 
in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  the  Puritans 
fondly 'hoped  that,  upon  liis  accession  to 
the  throne,  free  permission  would  be  given 
them  to  worsliip   God  as  they  pleased. 
But  their  hopes  were  bitterly  disappointed. 
Won  by  the  fulsome  flatteries  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  made  to  believe  that  the  demands 
of  the  Puritans  were  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogatives,  James  was  even  more  op- 
pressive than  his  predecessor.     At  a  con- 
vocation held  in  1604,  of  which  the  bigoted 
Bancroft  was  president,  new  canons  were 
drawn    up,   by   which    conformity   was 
rigidly  enforced.     Excommunication,  with 
all  its  civil  penalties  and  disabilities  was  1 
pronounced  against  any  one  who  should  il 
dare  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  iV 
established  church,  the  perfect  conformity    A 
of  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  scrip-    \ 
tures,  or  the  lawfulness  of  its  government ; 
or  who  should  separate  from  its  commu^ 
nion,  and  assert  that  any  other  assembljp^ 
or  congregation   was  a   true   or   lawfli^^ 
church.     To  these   canons,  by  a  rojra'S^ 
proclamation,  dated   in  July,    1604,  aL-S 
were  required   to   conform;  the   Puritacra 
ministers  before  the  last  day  of  November-"  -^ 
"or  else   to   dispase   of  themselves  an^c3 
families  some  other  way."     During  thi.s 
year  between  three  and  four  hundred  Pui 
itan  ministers  were  silenced  or  exiled,  an.«i 
for  many  years  few  summers  passed  Uv 
in  which  numbers  did  not  seek  safety  ixs 
flight. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  first  meet 
the  name  of  John  Robinson,  who  has,  not 
inappropriately,  been  called  the  father  of 
modern  Congregationalism.  Of  his  early 
lifb  little  is  known.  Probably  he  was  at 
first  a  conforming  Puritan.  We  first  hear 
of  him  among  the  separatists,  as  the  pas- 
tor of  a  church  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  north  of  England  the  year  previous  to 
Elizabeth's  death.  Harassed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  peace  at 
homo,  he  and  his  congregation  determined 
to  leave  their  native  land,  and  fly  to  Hoi- 
land.  But  it  was  not  without  hazard  and 
suflering  that  they  were  able  to  leave  their 
own  country  behind  them  and  escape. 
The  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful  through 


; 
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rcachcry  of  the  captain  of  their  ves- 
irho  betrayed  their  plans  to  their  cnc- 
and  the  whole  company  was  im- 
aed  for  a  month.  Upon  the  second 
ipt  a  part  of  the  church  reached  Am- 
im  in  safety.  Mr.  Robinson  and  the 
inder  of  the  church,  made  another 
:cessful  attempt,  in  the  spring  of 
,  which  is  thus  graphically  described 
mcroft  :  "  An  unfrequented  heath  in 
)lnshire  was  the  place  of  secret  meet- 
As  if  it  had  been  a  crime  to  escape 
persecution,  the  cmbarkotion  was  to 
ade  under  the  shelter  of  darkness. 
having  encountered  a  night  storm, 
as  a  boat  was  bearing  a  part  of  the 
■ants  to  their  ship,  a  company  of 
men  appeared  in  pursuit,  and  seized 
the  helpless  women  and  children, 
had  not  yet  ventured  on  the  surf. 
ul  it  was  to  see  the  heavy  case  of 
poor  women  in  distress  ;  what  weep- 
nd  crying  on  every  side.  But  when 
were  apprehended,  it  seemed  impos- 
to  punish  and  imprison  wives  and 
^n,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they 
1  go  with  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
could  not  be  sent  home,  for  they  had 
omc  to  go  to !  so  that,  at  last,  the 
^trates  were  •  glad  to  be  rid  of  them 
ly  terms,'  •  though  in  the  mean  time 
poor  souls,  endured  misery  enough.' 
was  the  flight  of  Robinson  and 
stcr,  and  their  followers,  from  the 
of  their  fathers." 

'.  Robinson  nnd  bis  congreG:ation, 
thf-ir  arrival  in  Holland,  first  joined 
?elves  to  the  church  at  Amsterdam  ; 
)wing  to  the  dissensions  that  had 
m  out  amongst  its  members,  at  the 
3f  a  year,  Ihoy  removed  to  licyden. 
ngst  the  companions  of  Mr.  Robinson 
several,  who  afterwards  played  dis- 
ishcd  parts  in  the  settlement  of  New 
md.  Brewster  and  Bradford,  Carver 
^Vinslow,  are  names  which  can  never 
literated  from  the  page  of  our  history, 
►rgotten   by  their   grateful   dcacend- 

mc  of  them  were  men  of  fortune  and 
y ;  yet  so  poor  were  they  at  this  time, 
Brewster  became  a  printor,  Bradford 
;-dyer,  and  many  of  the  others  learned 
lanical  trades.  But  the  church  ra- 
increased  by  new  immigrations  from 


England,  and  it  soon  numbered  three 
hundred  communicants. 

During  the  ten  years  that  succeeded, 
Mr.  Robinson  published  several  contro- 
versial works,  mostly  in  explanation,  or 
defence,  of  his  peculiar  views.  He  also 
engaged  in  a  public  dispute  with  Episco- 
pius,  the  champion  of  the  Arminians,  at 
the  request  of  the  Calvinistic  professors  in 
the  University  of  Leyden.  If  we  may 
rely  upon  Gov.  Bradford,  the  Arminians 
had  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result. 

The  principles  of  the  church  at  Leyden 
are  thus  summed  up  in  Belknap's  Life  of 
Robinson,  so  far  as  regards  church  go- 
vernment, and  the  sacraments.  In  their 
doctrinal  creed  they  were  strictly  Calvin- 
istic. 

1 .  That  no  church  ought  to  consist  of 
more  members  than  can  conveniently 
meet  together  for  worship  and  discipline. 

2.  That  any  church  of  Christ  is  to  con- 
sist only  of  such  as  appear  to  believe  in, 
and  obey  him. 

3.  That  any  competent  number  of  such 
have  a  right,  when  conscience  obliges 
thern,  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct 
church. 

4.  That  this  incorporation  is  by  some 
contract  or  covenant,  express  or  implied. 

5.  That,  being  thus  incorporated,  they 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  officers. 

tl.  That  these  officers  are  pastors  or 
teaching  elders,  ruling  elders,  and  dea- 
cons. 

7.  That  elders  being  choseji,  and  or- 
dained, have  no  power  to  rule  the  church, 
but  by  consent  of  the  brethren. 

8.  That  all  elders,  and  all  churches, 
are  equal  in  respect  of  powers  and  privi- 
leges. 

9.  With  respect  to  ordinances,  they 
hold  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  to 
visible  believers  and  their  infant  children ; 
but  they  admitted  only  the  children  of 
communicants  to  baptism.  That  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  sitting  at 
the  table.  (Whilst  they  were  in  Holland 
they  received  it  every  Lord's  day.)  That 
ecclesiastical  censures  were  wholly  spirit- 
ual, and  not  to  be  accompanied  with  tem- 
poral penalties. 

10.  They  admitted  no  holy  days  but 
the  Christian  sabbath,  though  they  had 
occasionally  days  of  fasting  and  thanks- 
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giving;  and  finally,  they  renounced  all 
right  of  hum-in  invention  or  imposition  in 
religious  matters. 

Mr.  Robinson's  opinions  respecting  the 
Church  of  England  seem  about  this  time 
to  have  undergone  some  change.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  among  the 
separatists,  in  common  with  Browne,  he 
denounced  that  church  as  essentially  anti- 
christiun,  and  would  neither  regard  her 
members  as  brethren,  nor  hoar  her  minis- 
ters preach.  How  fur  his  opinions  were 
modiiied  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Bay- 
lis  says  of  him,  "  that  he  ruined  the  rigid 
separatists,  allowing  the  lawfulness  of 
communicating  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  word  and  prayers,  though  not 
in  tht;  sacraments  and  discipline ;  that  he 
was  the  principal  overthrowcr  of  the 
Browneists,nnd  Ixicame  the  author  of  in- 
dependency." Gov.  Winslow  says,  "  Mr. 
Robinson  was  always  against  a  separation 
from  any  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  hold- 
ing communion  with  the  reformed  churches 
both  in  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands; that  the  church  at  Leydcn  made 
no  schism  or  separation  from  the  reformed 
churches,  but,  as  occasion  afTorded,  held 
communion  with  them."  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  over  willing 
to  admit,  that  the  Church  of  England,  as 
a  national  establishment,  was  a  Christian 
church,  although  he  communed  with  its 
individual  m'^mbors. 

In  the  yoar  1617,  Mr.  Robinsofi  and 
his  church  \^.s^n  to  think  of  a  removal  to 
America.  The  reasons,  that  mainly  in- 
duced  thorn  to  take  this  step,  wore  the  dis- 
soluteness of  manners  that  prevailed  in 
Holland,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
contamination  to  which  their  children 
were  exposed.  They  hoped  that,  on  the 
wild  shores  of  North  America,  they  might 
be  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a 
state,  where  they  might  worship  God  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 
Af\pr  some  discussion  as  to  the  place 
where  they  should  settle,  Virginia  was 
fixed  upon.  Two  of  their  number  were 
accordingly  sent  to  treat  with  the  Virginia 
company.  But  the  company,  though  de- 
sirous that  they  should  settle  upon  their 
territory,  could  not  assure  them  of  liberty 
of  conscience.      A   connivance,   if  they 


carried  themselves  peaceably,  was  pro- 
mised by  the  archbishop,  but  an  open 
toleration  was  refused.  After  much  ne- 
gotiation, a  patent  was  at  last  obtained  in 
1619 ;  and  by  a  contract  with  Sonne  mer- 
chants in  London,  sufficient  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  obtained  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  the  voyage. 

The  vessels  not  being  sufficiently  large 
to  carry  the  whole  congregation,  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  with  the  majority  at 
Lfcyden,  and  Elder  Brewster  accompanied 
the  emigrants.  At  their  departure  Mr. 
Robinson  preached  a  sermon,  which 
showed  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  tolerance 
truly  wonderful  in  that  age,  and  which 
many,  who  claim  to  be  the  ministers  of 
God,  would  do  well  to  imitate  in  this. 
"  Brethren,  we  are  quickly  to  part  from 
one  another,  and  whether  I  may  ever  live 
to  see  your  faces  on  earth  any  more,  the 
God  of  heaven  only  knows;  but  whether 
the  Lford  hath  appointed  that  or  not,  I 
charge  you,  before  Grod  and  his  blessed 
angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than 
you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Iiord  Jesus 
Christ.  If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  y«i 
by  any  other  mstrument  of  his,  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to 
receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  I  am  very  confident, 
that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  AVord.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  con- 
dition of  the  reformed  churches,  who  arc 
come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go 
at  present  no  further  than  the  instruments 
of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  can- 
'not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther 
saw.  Whatever  part  of  his  will  our  good 
God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  will 
rather  die  than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Cal- 
vinists  you  see  stick  fast  where  they  were 
left  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet 
saw  not  all  things. 

"  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented, 
for  though  they  were  Iniming  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  but 
were  they  now  living  would  be  as  ready 
to  embrace  further  light,  as  that  which 
they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  re- 
member that  it  is  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant,  that  you  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known 
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to  you,  from  the  written  word  of  God. 
Bemember  that,  and  every  other  article 
of  your  sacred  covenant.  But  I  must  here 
wiihal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you 
receive  as  truth.  Examine  it,  consider  it, 
and  compare  it  with  other  scriptures  of 
truth,  beibre  you  receive  it,  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Christian  world  should 
ae  ao  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti- 
christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of 
knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once.  I 
must  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and 
shake  oflT  the  name  of  Browneists:  it  is  a 
mere  nickname,  and  a  hand  for  the  mak- 
ing religion,  and  the  friends  of  religion, 
odioua  to  the  Christian  world.  Unto  this 
end  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  some 
godly  minister  would  go  with  you,  or 
come  to  you  before  you  can  have  any 
company.  For  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  unconformable  ministers 
and  you,  when  you  come  to  the  practice 
of  evangelical  ordinances  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  I  would  wish  you  by  all  means 
to  close  with  the  godly  people  of  England  ; 
study  union  with  them  in  all  things,  where- 
ever  you  can  have  it  without  sin,  rather 
than  in  the  least  measure  to  effect  a  divi- 
sion or  separation  from  them.'' 

AfUsr  leaving  Holland,  Elder  Brewster, 
and  that  portion  of  the  church  which  ac- 
companied him,  set  sail  for  America ;  but 
because  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  one  of 
their  vessels,  were  obliged  to  turn  back  to 
Plymouth.  Again  they  set  sail,  and  again 
returned.  Leaving  the  discouraged  and 
disaffected  behind,  the  remainder,  in  all  a 
hundred  souls,  in  a  single  ship,  foi?  the 
last  time,  set  forth  to  find  a  new  home  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness. 

The  church  planted  by  these  exiles  at 
Plymouth,  was  the  first  church  organized 
b  New  England.  To  repeat  the  story  of 
their  privations  and  sufferings  would  only 
be  to  repeat  what  every  one  is  already 
broiliar  with.  For  ten  years  they  strug- 
gled on  with  unabated  hope,  strong  in 
their  confidence  of  the  protection  of  Hea- 
ven. In  1629  a  new  settlement  was 
made  at  Salem.  These  emigrants  were 
Puritans,  but  had  never  been  ranked 
amongst  the  separatists.  Their  principles 
of  church  government  were  essentially 
the  same  with  those  of  the  church  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  a  hannonious  intercourse  soon 


commenced  between  the  two  settlements, 
which  was  never  interrupted.  Very  soon 
af\er  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  at  iSalcm, 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  organization 
of  a  church.  The  day  was  spent  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  and  thirty  persons  gave 
their  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith  and 
covenant.  A  day  was  also  set  apart  for 
the  trial  and  choice  of  a  pastor  and  teacher. 
Says  Bradford  :  **  The  forenoon  they  spent 
m  prayer  and  teaching;  the  aAcmoon 
about  the  trial  and  election,  choosing  Mr. 
Skelton  pastor, and  Mr.  Higginson  teacher; 
and  they  accepting,  Mr.  Higginson,  with 
three  or  four  more  of  the  gravest  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  lay  their  hands  on 
Mr.  Skelton,  with  solemn  prayer.  Then 
Mr.  Skelton  did  the  like  upon  Mr.  Higgin- 
son ;  and  another  day  is  appointed  for  the 
choice  of  elders."  By  invitation,  a  dele- 
gation from  Plymouth  was  present  at  the 
ceremony.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated 
here,  that  both  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson had  been  previously  ordained  by 
bishops  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  settlers  at  Salem  expressly  denied 
themselves  to  be  separatists ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  rather  a  denial  of  their  name, 
than  of  their  principles.  "The  New 
England  Puritans,"  says  Hutchinson, 
"  when  at  full  liberty  went  the  full  length, 
which  the  separatists  did  in  England." 
So  Bradford  in  his  History  of  Mass<ichu- 
setts  says,  "  That  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Mr. 
Endicott,  were  entirely  in  sentiment  with 
the  Plymouth  church,  as  to  the  errors  and 
corniptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  the  propriety  of  a  separation  from  it. 
They  were  agreed  as  to  the  real  indepen- 
dence of  the  churches,  and  the  perfect 
equality  of  their  ministers  or  pastors." 
Between  the  church  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
churches  subsequently  formed  at  Boston 
and  Dorchester,  there  at  all  times  existed 
a  strong  friendship;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Colton  in  1633,  addressed  his  friends  at 
Boston,  "  to  take  council  with  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  of  Plymouth,  and  do  nothing 
to  injure  or  offend  them." 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  church,  at  Leyden 
in  the  old  world,  and  at  Plymouth  in  the 
new,  we  owe  the  first  modern  develop- 
ments of  the  principles  of  the  Congrega- 
tional polity.     To  their  example  and  suc- 
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cess  were,  no  doubt,  owing  all  the  subse- 
quent religious  settlements  of  New  Eng- 
Jttnil.  That  all  their  distinctive  opinions 
respecting  church  government  should  have 
been  adopted  by  those  wiio  at  first  divided 
them,  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  their  logic ;  and  a  proper 
reward  of  that  firmness  of  purpose,  which 
led  them,  years  before,  to  st^parale  them- 
selves from  the  rest  of  their  Puritan 
brethren.  All  the  early  emigrants  were 
Congregationalists  in  discipline.  To  them 
the  Scriptures  were  a  perfect  pattern 
in  government  and  worship,  as  well  as  in 
faith  and  doctrine,  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  looked  for  the  model  afler  which 
every  church  was  to  be  formed. 

For  several  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Plymouth  exiles.  Elder  Brcwsler  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  except 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but 
steadily  refused  to  be  ordained.  In  1625, 
Mr.  Robinson  died,  and  ader  his  death, 
the  church  at  Ley  den  was  dissolved,  a 
part  going  to  Amsterdam,  and  a  part 
aderwards  joining  their  friends  at  Ply- 
mouth. At  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
colony  contained  only  three  hundred  souls, 
and  its  growth  was  slow  compared  with 
the  growth  of  its  sister  settlements. 

In  1630,  a  church  was  organized  in 
Charlestown.  Hutchinson  thus  describes 
the  proceedings :  "  At  Charlestown  the 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  the  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Wilsun,  on  the  30th  day  of  July, 
the  fast  day,  entered  into  a  church  cove- 
nant ;  two  days  after,  they  allowed  five 
more  to  join  them  ;  and  so  others,  from 
time  to  time.  At  len;rth  they  in  form 
chose  xMr.  Wilson  for  their  minister,  and 
ordained  him  ;  but  all  joined  in  a  protesta- 
tion, that  it  was  not  a  renouncing  of  the 
mini.slry  he  n^ceived  in  England,  but  that 
it  was  a  confirmation  in  consequence  of 
the  elcetion."  Similar  modes  of  oriraniza- 
tion  seem  to  have  followed  in  tlie  other 
colonies,  and  distinct  churches  were 
form'*d  in  each,  one  after  another.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any 
uniform  plan  of  church  government,  until 
Mr.  Colton's  arrival  in  1633.  To  him 
was  owiuiT  the  introduction  of  some  general 
plans  embracing  all  the  churches,  "which 
from  that  time  tfX)k  the  name  of  Congre- 
gational." 


In  1632,  a  dcw  church  waa  fonned  at 
Duxbury,  by  coloDization  from  the  church 
at  Plymouth ;  and  others  were  soon  after- 
wards formed  at  Marshficld,  Eastham, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
the  same  nnanner  Connecticut  was  settled 
in  1635,  by  colonies  from  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

To  give  in  detail  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  separate  plantations  is  impos- 
sible in  the  limits  to  which  this  outline  is 
necessarily  confined  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  i 
confine  myself  to  those  events  in  which  ' 
colonies  generally  were  interested. 

For  near  a  hundred  years  after  thejl 
planting  of  the  colonies,  it  is  impossible  I 
to  separate  their  ecclesiastical  from  their 
political  history.  A  liistory  of  the  churches 
is  a  history  of  the  plantations.  Without 
intending  it,  and  inrk^d  with  principles  in 
their  full  development  essentially  hostile  to 
any  connection  between  the  state  and  tbe 
church,  the  Pilgrims  so  blended  together 
religious  and  political  institutions,  that 
both  religious  and  political  liberty  grew 
sickly  and  feeble  from  the  unnatural  union. 

Impelled  solely  in  their  emigration  hy 
pious  considerations,  civil  freedom  had  a 
subordinate  place  in  their  esteem.  First 
of  all,  they  wished  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  form  of  their  government, 
and  their  rights  under  it,  were  but  a 
secondary  matter.  But  the  forms  of 
church  government,  which  they  consid- 
ered scriptural,  were  democratic,  and  their 
political  institutions  naturally  took  the 
same  form.  There  were  few  at  first  to  be 
found  who  were  not  members  of  some 
church;  and  therefore  the  laws  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  were,  in  eflfcct, 
binding  upon  the  whole  community.  To 
deprive  all  but  church  members  of  the 
privileges  of  freemen,  would  in  our  day 
be  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ;  yet  it ' 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  have  been  so 
at  that  time,  when  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  were  ranked  in  that  class.  From 
this  preponderance  of  one  class  and  one 
interest,  is  to  Ix;  traced  that  intolerant 
spirit,  which  showed  itself  in  the  restric- 
tions of  suffrage,  and  the  |)ersecutions  of 
the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers.  The  errors 
of  our  pilgrim  fathers  consisted,  not  in 
the  original  character  of  tlic  institutions 
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they  founded,  biit  in  their  refusal  so  to 
modify  them,  so  as  to  meel  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Where  all 
are  of  one  mind,  there  can  be  no  opprcs- 
sioo.  It  is  only  where  the  partisans  of 
DOW  opinions  appear,  that  tolerance  can  be 
exercised.  The  Puritans  of  New  England 
were  intolerant,  because  they  did  not  sec, 
that  the  colonists  of  166Q,were  not  the 
emigrants  of  1630 ;  they  united  the  state 
and  the  church,  because  they  forgot  that 
the  church  had  ceased  to  be  the  state. 

It  is  by  keeping  these  facts  in  mind  that 
we  are  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  those 
transactions  which  are  ix^emingly  inexpli- 
cable :  their  dislike  to  the  interference  of 
the  General  Court  in  religions  matters, 
and  their  admission  of  the  right  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  exercise  coercive  power 
when  churches  grew  schismatical ;  their 
intrepid  assertion  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical liberty  in  their  relations  with  Great 
Brition,  and  their  arbitrary  proceedings 
towards  Roger  Williams  and  his  follow- 
ers. 

For  many  years  the  ministers  depended 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
bearers  for  their  support.  It  was  not  until 
16.V^that  any  legislative  proceedings  were 
had  in  respect  to  their  maintenance.  It 
was  at  first  ordered,  that  if  any  should 
refuse  to  pay,  the  magistrates  should  use 
siich  means  as  should  put  thorn  upon  their 
duty.  But  this  failing  oJf  its  intended  efTect, 
it  was  soon  nf\er  ordered,  that  the  ministers 
should  be  supported  by  a  tax  assessed 
upon  the  congregations. 

Among  the  remarkable  events  of  this 
early  period  were  the  trial  and  banishment 
of  Roger  Williams.  There  soems  to  have 
hcen  in  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary 
man  a  strange  confusion  of  opinions, 
which  manifested  itself  both  in  his  lan- 
guage and  his  actions.  Whilst  to  him  is 
due  the  glory  of  having  first  promulgated 
ij  the  gre^if  principle,  that  there  should  be  a 
1/  general  and  unlimited  toleration  for  all 
religions ;  and  that  to  punish  men  for 
milters  of  conscience  was  persecution : 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  held,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  good  men  to  join  in  family 
prayer  with  those  they  judged  tmregene- 
rate,  or  at  the  communion  table  with  those 
who  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  them  in 
their  religious  sentiments.  He  was  banish- 


ed, much  to  the  discontent  of  the  people 
of  Salem,  with  whom  he  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  where  he  had  made  many  con- 
verts. He  retired  to  Providence,  which 
was  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
state  in  which  unlimited  toleration  pre- 
vailed. 

A  dispute  that  arose  at  this  time  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Williams, 
strongly  marks  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
One  of  his  Ibllowers,  in  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal,  cut  from  the  king's  colors  the  cross. 
For  this  he  was  reprimanded  and  turned 
out  of  his  office ;  but  the  public  mind 
being  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  several  pamphlets  having 
been  written  on  the  subject,  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  a  compromise :  the 
cross  being  retained  in  the  banners  of 
castles  and  ships,  but  omitted  in  those  of 
the  trained  bands,  or  militiu. 

In  1637«  began  the  famous  ecclesiastical 
controversy  respecting  Antinomianism. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  promulgator  and 
chief  defender  of  Antinomian  tenets,  seems 
to  have  maintained,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary of  her  opinions  in  Neal,  "  that  be- 
lievers in  Christ  are  personally  united  with 
the  spirit  of  God  ;  that  commands  to  work 
out  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  be- 
long to  none  but  such  as  are  under  the 
covenant  of  works ;  that  sa notification  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  good  state ;  and 
that  immediate  revelations  alxiul  future 
events  are  to  be  believed  as  equally  infal- 
lible with  the  scriptures."  TIk^so  opinions 
soon  became  the  absorbing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, and  divided  the  whole  colony  into 
two  parties,  such  as  were  for  a  covenant 
of  works,  and  such  as  were  for  a  covenant 
of  grace.  As  th<^  quarrel  continued  to 
rage  with  constantly  increasing  violence, 
a  synod  was  called,  which  mot  at  New- 
town. This  was  the  first  synod  convened 
in  New  England.  It  was  composed  of  the 
ministers  and  mc^ssengers  or  delegates  of 
the  several  churches.  There  wore  also 
present  certain  magistrates,  "  who  were 
allowed  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  speak  if 
they  had  a  mind."'  The  synod  unani- 
mously condemned  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
opinions.  But  she  and  her  followers,  not 
being  satisfied  with  this  decision,  and  con- 
tinuing to  promulgate,  with  new  zeal,  their 
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sentiments,  recourse  was  had  to  the  civil 
power,  and  she  was  banished  to  Rhode 
Island.  She  subsequently  retired  to  the 
territory  of  New  Amsterdam,  where  she 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  a  clergyman  of  Boston  who 
had  embraced  her  opinions,  subsequently 
renounced  them,  and  her  party,  at  least  in 
name,  became  extinct. 

In  1638,  was  founded  Harvard  College. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  was  the  nml 
which  our  ancestors  felt  of  a  body  of  men 
educated  in  the  country,  who  niight  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  been  educated  in 
England.  Nothing  marks  more  strongly 
the  value  which  they  had  placed  upon 
learning,  and  the  esteem  with  which  they 
regarded  learned  men,  than  their  early 
efforts  and  sacrifices  to  sustain  this  col- 
lege, and  to  establish  common  schools  in 
all  the  plantations.  Reference  was  no 
doubt  at  tirst  had,  mainly,  to  the  education 
of  clei^men,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
foundation  of  Yale  College ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  early  graduates  of  both 
these  institutions,  became  pastors  in  the 
various  colonies.  As  early  as  1646, 
common  schools  were  established  by  law, 
and  provision  was  made  for  their  support 
in  all  the  towns  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts.  No  provision  was  made 
in  Plymouth  till  some  years  aflcr,  but  the 
children  were  taught  by  teachers  employed 
by  the  parents. 

In  1042,  in  answer  to  an  application 
made  from  Virginia,  to  the  General  Court, 
for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  three  ministers 
were  sent ;  but  the  legislature  of  that  co- 
lony immediately  pnssing  an  act  that  no 
clergymen  l)e  permitted  to  ofTiciate,  under 
the  penalty  of  banishment,  but  one  or- 
dained by  some  bishop  in  England,  and 
who  should  subscribe  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  established  church,  they  were 
obliged  to  return.  This  law  shows  that 
the  clergymen  of  Virginia  were  no  more 
inclined  to  tolerate  dissenters  than  the  New 
England  Puritans.  Indeed  the  former 
seem  to  have  been  wiser  in  their  intoler- 
ance, for  they  passed  precautionary  laws 
against  the  Puritans  before  there  were  any 
in  their  colony.  But  the  congregation 
collected  by  these  ministers  continued  to 
flourish  for  a  number  of  years,  although 
under  circumstances  of  great  discourage- 


ment. The  pastor  and  teachers  were 
banished,  some  of  the  members  impri- 
soned, and  many  disarmed,  which,  says 
an  old  writer,  *'  was  very  harsh  in  such  a 
country,  where  the  heathen  lie  around 
them."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pilgrims  were 
equally  intolerant  to  the  Episcopalians, 
who  were  not  allowed  publicly  to  observe 
their  forms  of  worship.  Pfobobly,  in 
both  colonies,  religious  bigotry  viras  made 
more  cruel  by  their  dislike  of  each  other's 
political  opinions:  Vii^ia  adhering  to 
the  king,  and  New  Engbnd  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

About  this  time  Elder  Brewster  died  at 
Plymouth.     No  man  in  her  early  history 
d^rves  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  the 
grateful  recollections  of  the  people  of  New 
England.     In  early  life  he  had  been  secre* 
tary  to  Davison,  Queen  Elizabeth^s  minis- 
ter to  Scotland  and  Holland,  in  which 
capacity  he  very  much  distinguished  him- 
self.    He  inherited  considerable  weakh, 
but  spent  it  freely  to  supply  the  wants  of 
his  poor  persecuted  companions.     In  com- 
mon with  them,  he  sufllered  the  severest 
privations,  at  Leyden  and  at  Plymouth; 
yet,   says   Baylis,    **  He   possessed  that 
happy  elasticity  of  mind,  which  could  ac- 
commodate itself  with  cheerfulness  to  all 
circumstances.     Destitute  of  meat,  of  fish, 
and  of  bread,  over  his  simple  meal  of 
clams,  would  he  return  thanks  to  the  Lordi 
that  could  suck  up  the  abundance  of  the 
sens,   and  of  the   treasures   hid  in  the 
sands." 

The  restrictions  which  were  placed  on 
the  rights  of  suffrage  caused  much  dis- 
content in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.     A   petition  was   presented  to  the 
General  Court,  complaining  that  so  many 
of  the  citizens  were  debarred  from  having 
a  vote  in  the  elections,  and  from  holding 
office;    and   also   that   so   many  "good 
people,  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," are  prohibited  the  Lord^s  supper, 
because  they  will  not  subscribe  thechurcVs 
covenant,  and  yet "  are  compel  led  on  Liord^s 
day  to  appear  at  the  congr^ation."  They 
prayed  for  liberty  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  scandalous  in 
their  lives  and  conversation,  to  be  receiTed 
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inlo  the  churches ;  or  else  **  that  liberty 
be  gnnted  them  to  settle  themselves  in  a 
church  way,  according  to  the  Reformation 
in  England  and  Scotland  ;**  with  a  threat 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament  i£  their 
petition  should  be  refused.  The  General 
Court  immediately  ordered  the  petitioners 
to  be  fined  and  imprisoned ;  and  the  peo- 
ple sustained  the  court  by  electing  their 
president,  Mr.  Winthrop,  governor  every 
year  aAer  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
severity,  which  no  one  can  justify,  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  threat 
of  the  petitioners,  the  Pilgrims  being  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  any  appeals  to  Eng- 
fauid,  which  might  authorize  the  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ten  of  the  colonies. 

In  1648,  the  second  synod  was  held,  in 
panuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Court  This  assumption  of  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  call  these 
uaemblies,  was  much  complained  of  by 
the  deputies  of  the  congregations,  wlio 
were  apprehensive  lest  the  magistrates 
should  r^ard  this  as  a  precedent  for  the 
esercise  of  their  power  in  more  important 
natten.  But  when  it  was  represented 
tint  it  was  a  request  and  not  a  command 
of  the  General  Court,  and  that  the  decisions 
of  the  synod  were  not  judicial,  but  merely 
advisory,  the  deputies  consented  to  meet. 

At  this  synod  an  unanimous  vote  was 
!  ptsscd  in  these  words :  "  This  synod 
I  having  perused  and  considered  the  Con- 
fission  of  Faith  published  by  the  late  re- 
verend assembly  in  England,  do  judj^e  it 
I  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious 
■  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  do,  therc.*fore, 
fully  and  freely  consent  thereto,  for  the 
substance  thereof;  only  in  those  things 
*hich  have  respect  unto  church  govem- 
mmt  and  discipline,  we  refer  ourselves  to 
I  the  platform  of  church  discipline  agreed 
'upon  by  this  present  assembly."  The 
pjatibrra  here  rc'errod  to  is  the  one  goncr- 
»ny  Vnown  as  the  Cambridge  nnlform. 
This  instrament,  to  which  I  shall  more 
particularly  refer  hcreaf\er,  was  in  soinr 
sort  rpgardtni  as  the  federal  constitution 
of  the  Conirrvsrationnl  Giurch.  It  ne\'er 
was  established  at  Plymouth,  by  act  of 
i  government,  but  was  generally  conformed 
to  in  practice.  Previous  to  this  synod  the 
churches   of   New   England    had  never 


agreed  upon  any  unifonp  scheme  of  disci- 
pline. 

Soon  afler  the  dissolution  of  this  synod 
the  Anabaptists  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts, who  were  followed,  afler  a  brief  in- 
terval, by  the  Quakers.  The  former 
were  banished  from  Massachusetts,  and  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  General  Court, 
forbidding  any  one  to  advocate  their  prin- 
ciples under  the  penalty  of  banishment. 
Mr.  Dunstar,  who  had  embraced  these 
opinions,  resigned  his  office  as  President 
of  Harvard  College.  It  seems  a  little 
singular  that  Mr.  Chauncey  should  have 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him,  entertaining, 
as  he  did,  the  same  opinions  in  substance 
as  Mr.  Dunstar.  The  Baptists  were  more 
favorably  received  in  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  settled  the  town  of 
Swanzey. 

The  Quakers  first  appeared  in  1656 ; 
two  women  from  Barbadoes,  who  on  their 
arrival,  says  Neal,  ^  were  put  in  prison, 
and  examined  by  proper  perfons  for  to- 
kens of  witchcraft."  They  were  sent 
back  to  Barbadoes,  but  others  soon  ar- 
rived. On  being  ordered  to  quit  the  ju- 
risdiction, they  refused,  and  the  irritated 
magistrate  proceeded  to  great  severities. 
Some  were  whipped,  some  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, and  others  banished.  Nothing 
daunted  by  their  sufferings,  those  who 
had  been  banished  rrturned.  A  law  was 
at  last  passed,  punishing  all  who  should 
thus  return,  with  death.  This  law  was 
carried  by  one  vote  in  the  Court  of  De- 
puties, but  it  never  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people.  Under  its  provisions 
three  Quakers  were  executed. 

For  these  barbarous  proccetlings  no  valid 
apology  ever  has  been,  or  over  ran  lie, 
offered.     The  most  thrtt  ran  be  said  is, 
that  they  erred  with  others.  King  Charles, 
in  a  letter  to  Massachusetts,  says  :    "  Wv. 
cannot  l)e  understood  hereby  to  direct,  or 
wish,  that  any  indulgence  should  l)e  shoM  n 
I  to  those  persons   commonly  called  Qua- 
kers.*'    Nor  were  the  principles  of  n^li- 
gious  toleration  better  appreciated,  or  prac- 
I  tistnl,  in  other  countries.     But  to  this  rc^- 
!  mark  Rhode  Island  forms  a  most  honora- 
I  ble  exception.     In  Connecticut,  and  Now 
'.  Haven,   also,  the    Quakers    siiflered    but 
little.     By  degrees  these  sanguinary  laws 
i  of  Massachusetts  fell  into  disuse. 
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In  1661,  arose  Jhe  debates  concerning 
the  right  of  the  grandchildreo  of  church 
members  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
The  dispute  began  in  Connecticut,  several 
years  before,  in  one  of  the  churches  at 
Hartford.  It  originated  in  the  same  cause, 
that  has  been  already  spoken  of,  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  but  church  ntembers  from 
the  privileges  of  freemen.  This  exclu- 
sion, little  complained  of  at  first,  when 
few  were  to  be  found  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  churches,  became  regarded  as  a  heavy 
grievance,  when  the  number  of  those, 
thus  excluded,  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  new  emigrants  no  longer 
actuated  by  religious  considerations.  It 
was  therefore  demanded,  that  all,  who 
were  not  openly  unworthy,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  church  without  being  re- 
quired to  profess  a  change  of  heart ;  and 
also  all  baptized  persons,  and  all  who  had 
been  members  of  churches  elsewhere.  As 
a  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends, 
it  was  claimed,  that  all  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  baptized,  upon  own- 
ing the  covenant,  should  themselves  be 
baptized.  It  was  apparent,  that  to  yield 
to  these  demands,  would  be  destructive  to 
vital  piety  in  the  churches,  and  they  were 
therefore  strenuously  opposed. 

The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
colony  of  New  Haven,  called  a  council, 
which  met  in  1657.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion respecting  the  subjects  of  baptism,  it 
was  decided  by  the  council,  that  those 
who,  being  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion, 
of  blameless  life,  and  understanding  the 
grounds  of  religion,  should  own  the  cove- 
nant made  with  their  parents,  by  entering 
thereinto  in  their  own  proper  persons, 
should  have  the  ordinance  of  baptism  ad- 
ministered to  their  children. 

This  decision  not  being  regarded  as  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  disputes  raging  more 
fiercely  than  ever :  a  synod  was  called  at 
Boston,  to  which  the  same  questions  were 
propounded  that  had  been  previously  dis- 
cusse<l  in  the  council.  The  answer  re- 
specting the  proper  subjects  of  baptism, 
was  in  substance  the  same ;  and  it  was 
hold,  that  all  baptized  persons  were  to  bo 
considered  members  of  the  church,  and  if 
not  openly  dissolute,  admitted  to  all  its 
privileges,  except  partaking  of  the  Lord's 


Supper.  This  decision  of  the  synod  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Chauncey, 
President  of  Harvard  Colleges  Increan 
Mather,  and  others  of  the  most  d^inguish- 
ed  ministers  in  the  colonies.  It  was  justly 
judged  by  them,  that  to  admit  unregene-  •■ 
rate  persons  into  the  pale  of  the  church, 
would  be  most  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion. 

The  result  seemed  to  justify  their  feat& 
In  Hartford,  in  one  month,  192  persons 
took  tlie  covenant,  comprising  almost  all 
the  young  people  in  the  congregation. 
The  number  of  those  in  fuU  oommunioo 
was  small.*  *'  Correct  moral  deportment, 
with  a  profession  of  correct  doctrinal  opin- 
ions, and  a  desire  for  regeneration,  came  | 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  conrmiunion.  This 
innovation,  though  not  as  yet  publicly  ad* 
vocated  by  any,  there  is  conclusive  proof, 
had  become  quite  extensive  in  practice, 
previously  to  1679.  The  churches  soon 
came  to  consist,  in  many  places,  very  ooo- 
siderably  of  unrogenerate  persons;  of 
those  who  regarded  themselves,  and  were 
regarded  by  others,  as  unregenerate.  Of 
all  these  things  the  consequence  was,  that 
within  thirty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  | 
country  were  either  only  speculatively 
correct,  or  to  soitm)  extent  actually  erro- 
neous in  their  religious  opinions — main- 
taining regularly  the  forms  of  religion,  but 
in  some  instances  having  well-m'gh  lost, 
and  in  others,  it  is  to  be  feared,  having 
never  felt,  its  power.** 

One  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  the 
Half-way  Covenant,  as  it  was  called,  was 
Mr.  Stoddard,  minister  at  Northampton, 
who  carried  on  a  public  controvewy  re- 
specting it,  with  Increase  Mather,  of  Bos- 
ton.    He  maintained,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  unconverted  |x^rsons  to  come  to  the  ! 
Lonl's  Supper,  "  though  they  knew  that  j 
they  had  no  true  goodness,  or  gospel  holi- ' 
ness."    His  grandson.  President  Edwards, ' 
at  first  adopted  his  opinions,  but  subse- 
quently renounced  them ;  and  wrote  with 
great  ability  to  disprove  them.   The  Half- 
way Covenant  continued  to  be  used  (or 
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many  years ;  but  after  a  bitter  experience 
of  Ibe  pernicious  consequences  attending 
k,  it  was  laid  aside  in  all  the  orthodox 
CkMigrq^tional  churches. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
many  of  the  ejected  ministers  sought  a 
reAige  in  New  England.  For  the  twenty 
years  previous,  there  had  been  but  little 
emigration  to  the  colonics,  the  Parliament 
tolerating  at  home  all  sects  but  the  Episco- 
palians. 

The  persecutions  against  the  Quakers 
itill  continuing,  though  with  much  less 
Kverity  than  at  first,  a  letter  was  written 
in  1669,  by  Dr.  Groodwin,  and  Dr.  Owen, 
and  others  of  the  leading  Independents  in 
England,  to  Massachusetts,  recommending 
them  *<  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufierings  and 
confinement  of  the  persons  censured,  and 
to  restore  them  to  their  former  liberty; 
and  to  allow  them  to  practise  the  princi- 
ples of  their  dissent,  if  unaccompanied 
with  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.** 
The  tolerant  counsels  of  this  letter  were 
not  immediately  complied  with,  but  the 
•ererity  of  the  laws  was  gradually  miti- 
gated. 

In  1658,  a  Confession  of  Faith  was 
adopted  by  the  English  Congregational 
|clnirchcs,  at  a  convention  held  in  the 
Savoy  which,  with  a  few  variations,  was 
the  same  as  that  agreed  to  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  This  confession  was 
approved  of  by  a  synod  convened  at 
Boston,  in  1680,  and  is  to  this  day  consi- 
,  derpd  a  correct  exposition  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Congrcgationalists. 

New  articles  of  discipline  were  adopted 
by  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  at  an 
assembly  of  ministers  and  delegates  held 
at  Saybrook  in  1708.  The  Saybrook 
Platform  difl^rs  from  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
fbnn  chiefly  in  the  provision  that  it  makes 
respecting  councils  and  associations.  This 
s\'nod  was  held  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  ordering  it  to  draw  up 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
expenses  of  the  ministers  and  delegates 
nvre  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  system  agreed  upon  by  the  synod 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  at  their 
next  session,  by  whom  it  was  approved  in 
the  following  terms :  "  This  Assembly  do 
dieclare  their  great  approbation  of  such  an 
liappy  agreement ;  and  do  ordain,  that  all 


the  churches  within  this  government  that 
arc,  or  shall  be,  thus  united  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline,  be,  and  for  the  future 
shall  be,  owned,  and  acknowledged,  and 
established  by  law ;  provided  always,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  intended  or  con- 
strued to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society  or 
church  that  is,  or  shall  be,  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  this  government,  who  soberly  differ 
or  dissent  from  the  United  Churches,  hereby 
established,  from  exercising  worship  and 
discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to 
their  consciences.'*  The  synod  also  gave 
their  assent  to  tho  Confession  of  Faith 
adopted  by  the  synod  at  Boston,  1680. 

About  the  year  1740,  New  England 
was  blessed  with  a  powerful  revival,  which 
embraced  all  the  colonies.  Some  extrava- 
gances, which  attended  it  in  Connecticut, 
gave  rise  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  by 
which  ministers  were  forbidden  to  preach 
out  of  their  own  parishes,  unless  expressly 
invited  by  a  clergyman  and  the  major  part 
of  his  church;  and  if  any  evangelist 
preached,  without  being  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  inhabitants,  he  was  to  he  sent 
as  a  vagrant  out  of  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
Two  parties  arose  among  the  people  and 
in  the  Legislature,  frequently  called  the 
old  and  the  new  lights,  who  bestowed  on 
each  other  the  epithets  of  cold,  dead 
preachers,  formalists,  and  Arminians,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  enthusiasts  and  fana- 
tics, on  the  other.  Much  opposition  was 
manifested  to  the  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  being  contrary  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience. 

As  early  as  1750,  the  principles  of  the 
Unitarians  had  been  extensively  adopt- 
ed by  members  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  There  was  not,  however,  be- 
tween such,  and  those  who  held  fast  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  an  open  separa- 
tion, until  some  years  later.  In  1765f 
several  churches  in  Boston  ceased  from 
their  confessions  of  faith,  and  many  others 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  Harvard  Col- 
lege foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians, 
and  is  now  under  their  control.  But  the 
Congregational  form  of  church  govern- 
ment is  still  retained  by  the  Unitarian  I 
churches.  i' 

During  the  French,  and  still  more  dur-  ! 
ing  the  revolutionary  war,  religion  suf- 
fered much,  great  laxity  of  morals  pre- 
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vailed,  and  very  many  were  avowed  in- 
fidels. But  the  disastrous  result  of  the 
French  revolution  opened  the  eyes  of 
inany  to  the  insutRciency  of  human  rea- 
son, as  a  guide  in  religion,  and  to  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  as  the  safe- 
guard and  preservative  of  all  govern- 
ments, especially  of  republics. 

I  Great  eilbrts  were  aim  made  by  the 
clergy  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of 
infidel  principles ;  and  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion which  commenced  in  (Connecticut, 
and  spread  throughout  New  England,  was 
followed  by  the  happiest  consequences. 
At  the  present  day,  probably  in  no  por- 
tion of  the  world,  will  fewer  infidels,  or 
openly  immoral  men  be  found,  than  in  the 
New  England  states. 

The  connection  that  existed  between  the 
Congregational  system  of  church  polity, 
and  Ihc  civil  power,  was  severed  in  most 
of  the  colonies  by  the  revolution.  In 
none  of  the  new  constitutions  was  there 
any  provision  made  for  the  support  of  any 
particular  form  of  worship  by  law.  It 
will  be  useful  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
early  laws  of  New  England,  both  because 
they  have  been  much  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  and  because  they  may 
serve  us  as  landmarks,  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  our  progress  in  religious  free- 
dom. 

Most  of  the  religious,  and  many  of  the 
political  disputes,  which  arose  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England,  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  unfortunate  connection  that  existed 
IxHwecn  the  churches  and  the  civil  autho- 
rities. The  manner  in  which  the  connec- 
tion grew  up,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Both  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
all  the  citizens  were  obliged  by  law  to 
support  public  worship,  and  church  rates 
were  collected  in  the  same  way  as  town 
rates.  But  to  this  there  was  one  excep- 
tion :  the  salaries  of  the  Boston  ministers, 
down  to  1700,  were  paid  by  voluntary 
contributions,  collected  after  divine  ser- 
vice, and  given  to  them  by  the  deacons 
every  Monday  morninsj.  Every  church 
first  chose  its  own  pastor,  and,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  con- 
currwl,  he  was  supported  by  an  assessment 
upon  the  inhabitants.  If  the  town  did  not 
concur,  a  council  was  held  of  the  elders, 
or  messengers  of  the  three,  or  five  m 


boring  churches,  and  if  they  approved 
of  him,  whom  the  churches  had  chosen, 
he  waa  appointed  their  minister.  Before 
a  church  could  be  gathered,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
should  he  obtained,  and  if  a  minister 
preached  to  such  a  church,  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty.  If  the  councils  called  to 
settle  disputes  did  not  agree,  or  if  the  con- 
tending parties  were  contumacious,  **]t 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  interfere,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute."  In  Connecticut  the  interference 
of  the  Asssembly  in  religious  matters  was 
frequent. 

All  persons  were  obliged,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  five  shillings  fer  every  neglect,  to 
attend  public  worship  on  Sunday  and 
other  days  set  apart  to  devotional  exer- 
cises. It  was  not,  however,  obligatory 
on  any  one  to  attend  the  Congregational 
churches.  Every  one  was  allowed  to 
worship  peacefully  in  his  own  way,  by 
applying  to  the  GSeneral  Court,  and  de- 
claring his  wishes.  Church  censures 
were  declared  invalid  to  depose,  or  de- 
grade any  man  from  any  civil  office, 
authority,  or  dignity,  which  he  should 
sustain  in  the  colony. 

In  a  declaration  of  the  General  Court, 
it  is  said :  ''  That  the  civil  magistrate  had 
power  and  liberty  to  see  the  peace  ordi- 
nances and  rules  of  Christ  observed  in 
every  church  according  to  his  word,  and 
also  to  deal  with  every  church  member 
in  a  way  of  civil  justice."  So  in  Hal- 
hard's  Survey  of  the  Cambridge  Platform : 
"Church  government  and  civil  govern- 
ment may  very  well  stand  together,  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take 
care  of  matters  of  religion." 

The  Congregational  form  of  church 
government,  although  not  in  name,  yet  in 
effect,  was  the  established  ecclesiasticol 
system  of  Massachus»Hts,  and  of  New 
England  goncrally.  In  the  former  co- 
lony, no  other  form  was  tolerated  for  the 
first  fi'ly  yenrs,  and  towns  were  required 
to  settle  ministers  of  that  denomination. 
The  law  afterwards  lx?came  mnre  favor- 
able to  the  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and 
Episcopalians.  But  at  first,  polls  were 
alone  exempted,  while  the  estate  was 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Congrega- 
tional clergy. 
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It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man, 
that  any  connection  between  the  state  and 
the  church,  is  utterly  hostile  to  the  genius 
of  Congregationalism.  Indeed,  the  term 
church,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used, 
when  we  speak  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  wholly  in- 
applicable here.  Any  body  of  men,  unit- 
ing tc^eCher  for  religious  purposes,  con- 
stitutes a  church,  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts.  It  is  therefore  that  we  speak 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  as  we 
speak  of  the  United  States ;  each  having 
an  independent  existence,  and  still  sove- 
reign, except  so  far  as  it  has  given  up  its 
rights  by  the  act  of  union.  That  there 
may  be  a  union  between  the  state  and 
church,  the  latter  like  the  former  must  be 
an  organized  body,  harmonious  in  its 
parts,  and  pervaded  by  a  principle  which 
b  the  law  of  its  being,  imperative,  pcrma- 
Dcnt,  and  universal.  Such  can  never  be 
the  case  with  the  Congregational  churches; 
for  there  is  no  common  law,  other  than 
the  scriptures,  to  which  they  are  obedient. 
Between  the  states  and  such  a  multitude 
of  isolated  independent  communities  there 
ctn  be  no  union ;  and  that  any  connection 
ever  existed  betvreen  them  was  owing  to 
that  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  for  many  years  made  them  one ;  a 
unity,  rather  than  a  union  of  distinct  bodies. 
II  In  1801,  a  plan  of  union  was  adopted 
I' between  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
I  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General 
I  Association  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view 
I  ^to  promote  union  and  harmony  in  those 
'!  new  settlements  which  are  composed  of 
;  inhabitants  from  those  bodies."  By  this 
I  plan,  a  Congregational  church,  if  they 
Wtled  a  Presbyterian  minister,  might  still 
I  conduct  their  discipline  according  to  Con- 
I  grcgationnl  principles ;  and  on  the  other 
f  hand,  a  Presbyterian  church  with  a  Con- 
;  irrtpgational  minister  retained  its  peculiar 
I  discipline.  Under  these  regulations  many 
:  npw  churches  were  formed,  which  after  n 
time  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
:  General  Assembly. 

In  1S37,  this  plan  of  union  wns  abro- 
gated by  that  body,  as  unconstitutional ; 
and  seve.-al  synods,  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  it  in  consequence  of  the  plan, 
were  declared  to  be  out  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal connexion. 
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The  principles  of  the  modern  Congre- 
gationalists,  as  has  been  already  said, 
difier  but  little  from  those  held  by  John 
Robinson  and  the  church  at  Leyden. 
The  foundation  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  church  polity  is  this  :  that  a 
church  is  a  company  of  pious  persons, 
who  voluntary  unite  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  From  this  definition,  as  a 
starting  point,  their  whole  system  may 
logically  be  deduced.  It  is  a  voluntary 
union  in  this, — that  every  individual  ex- 
ercises his  own  judgment  respecting  the 
church  with  which  he  shall  connect  him- 
self, acting  in  obedience  to  that  law  of  God 
which  commands  all  his  children  to  become 
members  of  some  visible  church.  Being, 
then,  in  a  sense,  self-created,  each  church 
is  entirely  independent  of  every  other,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  bound  by  those  laws  of 
Christian  intercourse  which  govern  socie- 
ties equally  with  individuals.  It  has  the 
power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  admit 
and  to  exclude  members  ;  in  short,  to  do 
all  those  acts  which  are  recognized  in  the 
scriptures  as  coming  within  the  province 
of  a  Christian  church. 

To  the  scriptures  the  Congregationalists 
appeal,  as  their  only  guide  in  all  matters 
both  of  faith  and  polity.  They  believe  that 
this  system  of  church  government  is  taught 
in  the  sacred  writings,  ond  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Christians.  Creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith,  though  used  as  formularies,  are 
never  to  be  regarded  as  tests  of  orthodoxy. 
They  are  merely  compendiums  of  all  the 
essential  doctrines  to  which  every  one  is 
expected  to  subscribe  :  convonicnt  guides 
in  the  examination  of  candidates,  but  not 
standards  of  religious  truth.  In  this  light 
are  the  various  conH^ssions  of  faith,  which 
at  different  times  have  been  adopted  by 
synods,  to  be  regarded.  No  one  of  them 
has  any  further  authority  than  as  being  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  of  good  and  wise 
men.  Thoy  have  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
By  the  Bihlo  they  are  to  be  measured, 
and  no  doctrine  which  cannot  lie  found  in  \ 
it  is  to  be  received,  however  endeared  to 
us  by  its  associations,  or  venerable  by  its 
antiquity.  This  strict  adherence  to  the 
scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  must  necessarily  prevent  many 
of   those   erroneous   opinions,   and   that 
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credulous  reliance  upon  tradition,  which 
are  too  apt  to  characterize  those  who  fol* 
low  the  Bible  only  at  second  hand. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  Congregational 
polity  has  been  so  much  misunderstood,  as 
the  union  which  exists  between  the  iudi* 
vidual  churches.  The  idea  of  a  central 
legislative  and  judicial  power,  which 
marks  all  other  ecclesiastical  systems,  is 
here  unknown.  Councils  and  synods  are 
merciy  advisory  bodies,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches,  within 
certain  local  limits.  They  arc,  so  to 
speak,  a  kind  of  congress,  where  the 
representatives  of  independent  churches 
meet,  to  consult  with  each  other  respecting 
matters  of  general  interest.  But  they  be- 
come parties  to  no  articles  of  union,  which 
make  the  decisions  of  their  representatives, 
thus  convened,  of  binding  authority.  Each 
church  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject 
their  decisions.  As  the  judgments  of  im- 
partial, wise,  and  good  men,  they  will  de- 
servedly have  great  influence  with  all  who 
are  unprejudiced ;  but  they  are  mere  re- 
commendations, not  laws. 

These  councils  are  sometimes  mutual, 
sometimes  ex  parte,  and  sometimes  stand- 
ing, or  permanent.  A  mutual  council,  as 
the  term  denotes,  is  one  called  by  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties  ;  an  ex  parto  council, 
one  which  either  party  in  the  dispute  may 
call,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other. 
These  councils  are  usually  composed  of 
the  pastor  and  a  lay  delegate  from  each 
!  of  the  neighboring  churches ;  the  disputing 
parties,  by  letters  missive,  designating  the 
churches  whose  c  unsel  they  desire,  and 
each  of  the  churches  thus  addressed  elect- 
ing its  own  delegate. 

Standing,  or  permanent  councils  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Connecticut. 
By  the  articles  of  discipline  adopted  at 
Saybrook,  all  the  churches  are  consocia- 
ted  for  mutual  assistance  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical concerns.  The  pastors  and  churches 
of  a  county  usually  form  one  or  more  con- 
sociations ;  and  all  cases,  which  cannot  be 
determined  without  the  aid  of  a  council, 
are  brought  before  this  body.  Mutual  and 
ex  parte  councils  have  therefore,  in  great 
measure,  gone  into  disuse  in  that  state. 

In  has  been  a  question  somewhat  con- 
troverted, whether  the  decisions  of  the 
consociations  are  fmal.    In  practice,  how- 


ever, they  have  generally  been  so  r^;ard- 
ed.  Some  advantages  are  doubtless  pos- 
sessed by  this  system  over  the  others,  es- 
pecially as  oflering  a  speedy  temiinatioD 
to  disputes ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
consistency  demands  that  every  chuich 
should  be  its  own  judge  in  the  hist  resort. 

If  a  church  should  refuse  to  follow  the 
advice  of  a  council,  and  the  case  should 
be  such  as  to  warrant  it,  the  other  churches 
would  withdraw  their  fellowship  from  it 
Such  a  step  would  only  be  justifiable  when 
its  ofiences  are  such  as  no  longer  to  permit 
the  other  churches  to  recognise  it  as  a 
Christian  church. 

Didicult  as  it  may  seem  in  theory,  for 
so  many  independent  sovereignties  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  doctrine  and  harmony 
in  action :  yet  it  is  believed  that  no  reli- 
gious denomination,  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  has  swerved  less  from  the 
principles  of  its  early  defenders,  or  main- 
tained more  perfect  harmony  amongst  its 
members.  This,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  constant 
appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  guide  in  all 
matters  of  controversy. 

The  only  church  officers  now  recogni- 
sed by  the  Congregationalists  are  pastors 
and  deacons.  In  this  respect  they  difier 
from  the  early  churches,  who  admitted 
five  orders,  pastors,  teachers,  ruling  elders, 
deacons,  and  deaconesses.  The  office  of 
deaconess  was  soon  dropped.  Those  of 
teacher,  and  ruling  elder,  were  longer  re- 
tained. According  to  Cotton  Mather,  the 
churches  were  nearly  "  destitute  of  such 
helps  in  government"  about  the  year  1700. 
The  office  of  elder  went  into  disuse  in  the 
church  at  Plymouth  in  1745. 

In  general,  the  ordination  of  a  pastor 
was  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry;  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  lay  brethren.  One 
instance  is  mentioned,  as  having  taken 
plac^  at  Taunton  in  1640,  where  the  or- 
dination was  performed  by  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  a  husbandman,  although  two 
clergymen  were  present.  "  This^'  says 
Hutchinson,  "  at  this  day  would  be  g^e- 
rally  disapproved  of  and  discoimtenanced, 
although  it  might  not  be  considered  as  in- 
valid.*' Other  instances  are  mentioned 
by  the  early  historians  of  New  England. 
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Cambridge  Platform  holds  the  foi* 
ig  language:  '^This  ordination  we 
mt  nothing  else  but  the  solemn  put- 
a  roan  into  his  place  and  office, 
sto  he  had  a  right  before  by  election, 
;  like  the  installation  of  a  magistrate 
e  commonwealth  ordination;  there- 
t  is  not  to  go  before,  but  to  follow, 
on.  The  essence  and  substance  of 
utward  calling  of  an  ordinary  officer 
i  church  does  not  consist  in  his  ordi* 
Q,  but  in  his  voluntary  and  free  elec- 
>y  the  church,  and*  his  accepting  of 
election.  Ordination  does  not  con- 
e  an  officer,  nor  give  him  the  essen- 
of  his  office.  In  such  churches, 
e  there  are  elders,  imposition  of  hands 
"dination  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
I.  In  such  churches,  where  there 
o  elders,  imposition  of  hands  may  be 
rmed  by  some  of  the  brethren,  or- 
chosen  by  the  church  thcreto.^^ 
the  present  day  lay  ordination,  un- 
>rdinary  circumstances,  would  be  re- 
d,  by  the  great  majority  of  Congre- 
lalbts,  as  highly  improper,  and  pro- 
\  by  some,  as  invalid. 
aeons  are  chosen  by  votes  of  the 
)h.  The  practice  in  their  ordination 
ot  been  entirely  uniform.*  One  in- 
e  is  mentioned  where  they  were  or- 
d  without  the  imposition  of  hands. 
n  general,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
that  the  pastor  and  elder  both  laid  on 
i ;  the  pastor  then  prayed,  and  gave 
;harge,  and  the  elder  prayed.  At 
nt,  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands 
!  custom  in  the  majority  of  churches, 
ministers  of  the  neighboring  congre- 
Qs  are  not  invited  to  assist  in  the 
lony,  as  the  office  of  deacon  is  purely 
,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  par- 
ir  church  for  which  he  is  cbosen. 
le  common  practice  in  the  dismission 
pastor  is  to  call  a  mutual  council. 
Id  cither  the  pastor  or  the  congrega- 
•efuse  to  join  in  a  mutual  council  the 
party  might  then  call  a  council  ex 

all  the  states,  where  Congregational- 
re  found,  there  exists  some  union  or 
iation  of  ministers,  embracing  all 
n  certain  local  limits.     These  meet- 

•  Thatcher's  History  of  Plymouth. 


ings  are  usually  held  at  intervals  of  seve- 
ral weeks.  The  object  of  these  meetings 
is  personal  improvement,  and  assistance 
by  mutual  counsel  and  advice. 

The  power  of  licensing  ministers,  is 
now  generally  entrusted  to  the  associations 
of  pastors.  For  many  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  there  was  no 
regular  way  of  introducing  candidates 
into  the  ministry.  "  When  they  had 
finished  their  collegiate  studies,"  says 
Trumbull,  "  if  they  imagined  themselves 
qualified,  and  could  find  some  friendly 
gentleman  in  the  ministry  to  introduce 
them,  they  began  to  preach  without  an 
examination,  or  recommendation  from  any 
body  of  ministers  or  churches.  If  they 
studied  a  time  with  any  particular  minis- 
ter or  ministers,  afler  they  had  received 
the  honors  of  college,  that  minister,  or 
those  ministers,  introduced  them  into  the 
pulpit  at  pleasure,  without  the  general 
consent  and  approbation  of  their  breth- 
ren." To  remedy  the  evils  necessarily 
resulting  from  such  laxity,  the  present 
system  was  adopted,  and  no  one  is  now 
regarded  as  duly  authorized  to  preach 
until  he  has  undergone  an  examination  by 
some  association,  and  is  recommended  by 
it  to  the  churches  as  properly  qualified. 

The  organization  of  the  churches  as  it 
exists  in  Connecticut,  under  the  Saybrook 
Platform,  has  been  already  spoken  of.  A 
similar  system,  in  most  respects,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Congregationalists  in  other 
states. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  general  association 
was  formed  in  1803,  which  now  includes 
twenty-two  distinct  associations,  and  near- 
ly all  the  Trinitarian  clergy  of  the  de- 
domination  in  the  slate. 

In  Vermont,  a  general  convention  of 
the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches, 
is  held  yearly,  to  which  every  association, 
presbytery,  county  conference,  or  conso- 
ciation, sends  two  delegates.  This  body 
held  its  first  session  in  1796. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  pastoral  conven- 
tion was  formed  in  1747,  including  "  those 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters of  that  state,  who  own  or  acknow- 
ledge the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shor- 
ter Catechism  as  containing  essentially 
their  views  of  Christian  doctrine."  This 
organization  continued  until  1809,  when  a 
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general  association  was  formed,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  the  same  year. 

The  ecclesiastical  system  of  Maine  is 
different  from  that  of  the  other  New 
England  states  in  this,  that  it  has  no  gene- 
ral association  or  convention  ofministers. 
Each  county,  or  other  convenient  district, 
has  its  own  conference,  which  is  express- 
ly forbid  the  exercise  of  any  authority  or 
control  over  the  churches.  In  1823,  a 
general  conference  was  formed,  to  which 
delegates  are  sent  from  each  county  con- 
ference ;  but  **  no  ecclesiastical  power  or 
authority  shall  ever  be  assumed  by  it,  or 
by  the  delegates  to  it." 

In  Rhode  Island,  an  evangelical  asso- 
cialjon  of  ministers  was  formed  in  1808. 
The  next  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  **  Evangelical  Consociation," 
by  which  it  is  now  known.  It  has  merely 
an  advisory  jurisdiction  over  the  churches. 

In  Michigan,  a  general  association  was 
formed  in  1842.  By  its  articles  of  union, 
no  judicial  authority  can  be  exercised 
over  the  ministers,  or  churches  belonging 
to  it.  Its  prospects  are  thought  to  be 
highly  encouraging. 

In  New  York,  many  churches,  origi- 
nally  founded  by  Congregationlists,  and 
after  the  Congregational  nuxlel,  have, 
from  a  desire  of  harmony,  and  a  more 
perfect  union  with  their  brother  Chris- 
tians, of  the  same  doctrinal  faith,  adopted 
wholly  or  in  part  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
plinc.  In  1834,  those  churches  who  had 
retained  the  Congregational  discipline 
formed  a  general  association,  in  which 
both  churches  and  ministers  are  repre- 
sented :  lay  delegates  representing  the 
former.  The  number  of  churches  and 
ministers  connected  with  this  body,  is  an- 
nually increasing. 

The  number  of  Congregationlists  in 
each  state  of  the  Union,  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  churches  re- 
ported to  the  general  association  of  Con- 
necticut, was  246,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
tors 211.  In  Vermont,  there  are  about 
200  ministers ;  in  New  Hampshire,  about 
150 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  16  ;  in  New  York, 
150. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  number  of 
Congregational  ministers  is  rated  at  11 50 ; 
of  congregations,  1300,  and  of  members. 


160,000.*  There  have  been  founded  in 
New  England  eight  colleges,  and  four 
theological  seminaries.  All  these  institu- 
tions are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

So  fiir  88  the  political  and  social  bless- 
ings of  a  people  flow  from  their  religious 
institutions,  no  greater  praise  can  be  de- 
manded for  the  religious  principles  and 
polity  of  the  Pilgrims,  than  that  they  be 
jud^sd  of  by  their  fruits.  The  harmony 
between  their  ecclesiastical  and  political 
forms  of  government  is  apparent ;  nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  republicanism 
of  the  church  was  the  father  of  the  re- 
publicanism of  the  state.  The  English 
prelates  were  not  far  wrong,  when  they 
censured  the  Puritans  as  cherishing  prin- 
ciples which,  in  their  development,  would 
overthrow  both  hierarchal,  and  regal  des- 
potism. **  In  New  England  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  conmienced."t  In  New 
England  was  devised,  and  carried  into 
effect,  that  system  of  school  education, 
which  has  made  her  people  more  generally 
intelligent  than  the  people  of  any  other 
portion  of  our  continent.  In  New  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  day,  is  to  be  found 
less  immorality,  vice,  and  unbelief,  than 
exists  in  any  other  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent upon  the  globe.     When  we  recollect, 


*  The  Cambridge  Platform  is  regarded  as  the 
ground-plan  of  Congregationllsm  in  this  coun- 
try. The  system  of  charch  polity  was  drawn 
up  by  the  synod  which  met  at  Cambrid^, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1648.  At  this  time 
the  whole  number  of  churches  was  thirty-nine 
in  MassachuseUs,  four  in  Connecticut  and 
three  in  New  Hampshire.  This  was  twenty- 
seven  years  afler  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and 
seventeen  after  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

Congregationalism  was  confined  almost  ex* 
clusively  to  the  New  England  States  until  so 
late  as  the  year  1800.  Since  that  time  this 
denomination  has  extended  considerably  into 
many  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

At  this  time  there  are  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  825  churches :  in  the  six  New 
England  States,  1,270  churches;  total  in  the 
United  States,  in  round  numbers,  one  thousand 
six  hundred.  In  England,  the  writer  savs.  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Congregational 
churches  are  1M3;  in  Wale*.  4fi3;  in  Scot* 
land,  10.3;  in  Ireland,  «4 ;  in  British  Prom* 
ces.  78;  all  which,  added  to  those  in  this 
country,  make  the  total  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  some^ 
thing  over  four  thousand. — C  Obtervalory, 

t  Daniel  Webster. 
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that  for  Dear  two  hundred  years  afler  its 
settlement,  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
church  of  any  other  denomination  within 
its  limits,  **to  Congr^ationalists  and  to 
Congregational  principles  it  mustchiefly  be 
ascribed,  that  New  England  is  what  it  is/' 
Those  who  desire  more  particular  in- 
Ibrroation  of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
grmtionalists,  are  referred  to  *<  Punchard 
00  Congr^atioDalism,*'  the  second  edition 


of  which  has  just  been  published.  It  is 
a  full,  impartial,  and  able  work.  A  his- 
tory  of  Congregationalism  by  the  same 
author  will,  when  completed,  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  histori- 
cal knowledge.  Much  information  will 
also  be  foui^  in  Dr.  Bacon's  ^  Church 
Manual,"  Mr.  Mitchell's  "Guide,"  Dr. 
Hawes'  "Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims,"  and 
Prof.  Upham's  "  Ratio  Discipline." 
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THE  DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

BY  W.  C.  BROWNLEE.  D.  D., 
or  THB  nonsTAirT  dutch  avomicxD  church  iir  hiw  tork. 


I^  presenting  this  brief  detail,  I  shall, 

I.  Give  a  sketch  cf  the  history  (four 
church  ; 

IT.  StcUe  its  doctrines  ; 
III.  Its  government  / 
rV.  Its  form  cf  worship  ; 

V.  Its  statistics. 

\\  I.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the 
oldest  church  in  the  United  States,  which 
adopts  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  Its  history  begins  with  the 
history  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It 
is  a  branch  of  the  national  Church  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  is  formed  exactly  on  its  primi- 
tive, simple,  and  scriptural  model,  in  every 
point. 

The  struggle  in  Holland  for  religion  and 
liberty  was  severe  and  protracted.     But, 

I  bj  wisdom  and  piety  in  the  cabinet,  and 
by  a  succession  of  gallant  achievements 
in  the  field,  against  the  arms  of  the 
bigoted  and  ferocious  Spaniard,  the  Dutch 
by  divine  aid  secured  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Pro- 


testant religion.  From  this  era  the  Dutch 
became  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  Com- 
merce, literature  and  religion  flourished  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  And  to  our  days, 
Holland  has  been  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  her  devotion  to  religion  and 
literature.  Hence  her  primary  schools, 
her  academies,  her  universities,  and  paro- 
chial churches,  and  hence  the  number  of 
her  learned  men,  and  her  pious  and  de- 
voted ministers  in  the  national  church.  In 
the  midst  of  her  extensive  commercial 
enterprises  she  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
Christian  duties  she  owed  to  those  with 
whom  she  traded.  Her  ships,  which 
visited  all  lands,  were,  instrumental,  in  the 
hands  of  her  pious  sons,  of  carrying  the 
glorious  gospel  to  many  countries.  The 
East  Indies  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  our  own  conti- 
nent, bear  lasting  proofs  of  this  in  the  ex- 
isting monuments  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  her  missionaries  and  pious  immigrants. 
The  Dutch  West  India  Company  were 
the  first  who  carried  the  ministers  of  the 


gospel  from  Holland  to  our  shbrat.  Thb 
was  done  in  answer  to  the  petitions  of  the 
pious  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  this 
province,  then  called  New  Amsterdam. 
And  as  the  members  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  C^pany  were  citizens  of  Amster- 
dam, these  petitions  were,  of  course,  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  that  city, 
as  the  fittest  persons  to  select  good  and 
suitable  pastors  for  the  rising  churches 
abroad.  By  these  ministers  was  the  whole 
management  thereof  brought  before  tl^e 
Classis  of  Amsterdam ;  and  they  promptly 
undertook  the  important  charge  of  oto- 
viding  an  able  ministry  for  America.  The 
ministers,  thus  provided,  were  ordained 
and  sent  as  missionaries  to  these  shores, 
by  that  classis,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland, 
to  which  that  classis  belonged.  And  under 
their  paternal  and  fostering  care,  and  the 
labor  of  the  able  ministers  who  came 
among  them,  these  churches  grew  and 
increased  in  number  and  strength  con- 
tinually. 

This  minute  detail  was  necessary,  to 
throw  light  on  an  important  matter,  out 
of  which  arose  consequences,  in  future  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  our  church.  It  re- 
veals the  reason  why  the  Dutch  American 
churches  were  brought  into  such  close 
connection  with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
and  through  that  classis,  with  the  Synod 
of  North  Holland,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  all  the  other  classes  and  synods  of  the 
national  church.  And  it  shows  why,  in 
process  of  time,  this  connection  brought 
about  the  entire  dependence,  and  the  im- 
plicit subordination  of  these  American 
Dutch  churches  to  that  classis  and  that 
synod.  So  much  so,  that  they  claimed 
the  entire  and  exclusive  right  of  selecting, 
ordaining  and  sending  ministers  to  these 
churches.  They  went  farther;  they 
claimed  the  exclusive  power  of  deciding 
all  ecclesiastical  controversies  and  diffi- 
culties which  might  arise  in  all  the  Dutch 
churches  in  the  provinces. 

This  was,  at  first,  casually,  and  by  a 
silent  understanding,  vested  in  that  classis, 
l»y  the  young  and  weak  churches  here, 
I  rnd  not  objected  to  by  the  other  sy noils  in 
Holland,  or  by  the  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced ministers.  This  dependence  was 
not  at  first  anticipated ;  and  what  was  only 


AimtawBun  wnh  \u^ 


casually  allowed, 
by  the  dasms  of 
jrieldmgobatinacy;  andh 
auooesafiilly  by  a  party  hem,  am  well  m 
by  the  members  ot  that  daaria  who  htd 
so  long  heki  the  authority,  and  who  deeoiBi 
that  superrinon  essential  lo  the  wett  beim 
of  the  churches  here.  It  ia  difficult  to 
suppose  that  such  godly minnleri  atb»> 
longed  to  the  Olassia  of  Amaterdam  eouM 
wish  to  retain  the  rcnna  and  authority  so 
stiff  over  a  body  of  ministeii,  and  om 
so  many  churches,  whose  members  wen 
so  far  removed  fhxn  and  berond  their 
actual  cognizance  and  auperviaioii.  Be* 
sides,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  thay 
should  so  long  submit  to  the  trouble^  ani 
take  on  them  the  painflil  responaibilitif  of' 
r^^lating  the  affiiirs  and  doings  <if  tbo« 
churches,  whom  they  could  not  call  bebnr 
them ;  and  of  trying  oaaea  id  the  absenee 
of  the  accused,  and  without  the  benefitof 
witnesses,  unless  at  great  expense  sni 
ruinous  ksa  of  time  to  all  parties.  Be- 
sides, had  even  the  Classis  or  Amsteidsa 
moved,  at  an  early  period,  the  Nofih 
Synod  of  Holland  to  constitute  an  Amen* 
can  classis  subordinate  and  connected,  like 
the  other  classes  of  that  sjrnod,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  would  have  been  gained, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  evil  avoided. 
Had  that  been  done  at  an  early  day,  the 
two  parties,  with  their  great  contentions, 
would  never  have  been  known,  and  the 
painful  divisions  and  controversies  woald 
have  been  spared  to  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches,  nnd  their  reproach  among  the 
other  denominations  andtheir  injury  utterly 
prevented.  And  had  the  ministers  here 
united  to  maintain  this  happy  policy,  their 
good-will  would  have  been  induoed  to  3rield 
to  their  vassalage.  But,  instead  of  this, 
those  ministers  who  came  from  Holland 
cherished  their  home  attachments,  aad 
maintained  the  unbounded  authority  of 
the  old  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  who  had 
sent  them  out,  and  had  loaded  them  with 
so  many  favors,  to  superintend  their 
churches  and  to  decide  on  their  appeals. 
They  used  all  their  influence  to  preserjre 
that  connection  with  the  old  classis  and  itt 
vassalage.  They  represented  the  Ameri- 
can churches  as  very  weak  and  destitute, 
and  as  utterly  incapable  of  acting  inde- 
pendent of  their  ecclesiastical  ftthers  in ' 
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loHand,  and  even  of  supplying  their  own 
rants. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  the 
greatest  cause  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of 
ibe  colonial  young  churches.  They  had 
never  been  wean^,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  old  country,  not  only 
the  churches  here,  but  also  those  in  the 
Eist  Indies,  and  in  the  West  India  Isles. 
They  had  kept  up  a  regular  and  cheering 
correspondence;  and  had  lavished  their 
generous  charities  in  making  their  mis- 
nonaries  comfortable.  And  those  noble 
deeds  the  Dutch  classis  had  also  extended 
to  the  German  missions,  and  especially  to 
the  German  churches  in  Pennsylvania. 
For,  through  the  same  classis,  were  min- 
isters sent  from  Germany  to  supply  the 
Dotch  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  And  what 
is  most  praiseworthy,  a  fund  was  formed, 
and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  classis,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  German  mis- 
sionaries for  their  journey  to  Holland  and 
their  voyage  to  America.  The  Dutch 
I  churches  here,  however,  paid  the  expenses 
of  their  own  ministers,  and  thus  led  the 
:  whole  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  classis 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  German  churches 
'  ind  missionaries. 

All  these  circumstances   combined  to 

keep  up  here  a  strong  party  of  ministers, 

who  were  natives  of  Holland,  in  favor  of 

this  dependence  on  Holland,  and  also  to 

!  the  continuance  of  their  vassalage  to  the 

',.  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 

I    These  composed  the  Conferentie  party, 

I  who  afterwards  carried  out  their  peculiar 

'  principles  so  far ;  Ihcy  advocated  the  un- 

limited  power  of  the  fathers  in  Amsterdam 

j  over  these  churches ;  they  clothed  them 

'  with  something  bordering  on  infallibility. 

.  Some  of  them  ventured  even  to  maintain 

I  that  they  were  the  only  legitimate  source 

j  rtf  ministerial  power  and  authority,  and 

I  insinuated  that  no  ordination  was  valid, 

I  except    it   had   been   performed   by   the 

Classis  of  Amsterdam,  or  had,  at  least, 

:  its  solemn  approbation. 

Such  were  the  claims  of  the  Confer- 
entie party  :  and  they  were  maintained  by 
them,  in  the  face  of  but  a  very  feeble 
opposition,  until  the  year  1737.* 


That  feeble  opposition  came  from  those 
who  afler wards  assumed  the  name  of  the 
CoBtus  party.  They  were  willing  to  yield 
a  just  tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a  definite 
submission  to  the  church  in  father-land. 
But  they  had  deeply  felt  the  inconveni- 
ence and  serious  difficulties,  not  to  say 
degradations,  of  being  placed  in  this  im- 
plicit subordination  and  entire  control,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  liberty  of 
presbytery.  They  had  been  deeply  aflected 
with  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  mortify- 
ing necessity  of  sending  all  the  cases  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  difficulties 
in  discipline,  to  Holland,  to  be  adjudicated 
there,  where  none  of  the  parties  could  be 
on  the  spot  to  give  testimony,  or  plead 
their  own  cause.  And  it  was  no  small 
ground  of  complaint,  that  parents  must  be 
subjected  to  the  painful  separation,  for 
years,  from  their  sons  sent  to  Holland  for 
education  for  the  ministry ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  burden  of  expense  to  which  they 
were  also  subjected,  by  sending  abroad 
those  who  were  educated  here,  to  be  or- 
dained in  Holland  to  the  holy  ministry. 
In  a  word,  the  Conferentie  party  main- 
tained the  high  importance  of  Holland 
education,  and  ventured  to  uphold  the  ex- 
elusive  validity  of  Holland  license,  and 
Holland  ordination.      The  Coetus  party 


*  In  the  violent  contentions  of  those  days, 
this  principle  was,  in  no  few  instances,  carried 


out  into  actual  practice.  But  it  is  due  to  truth 
to  say,  that  the  case  of  Dominie  **  Niewenhyt," 
has  not  been  correctly  stated  by  Smith,  in  his 
*•  History  of  New  York ;"  and  by  Dr.  Romeyn, 
in  his  "  Historical  Sketch,"  published  in  the 
Christian's  Magazine ;  and  by  Dr.  Gunn,  in  his 
**  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston." 

Dr.  Dewitt  has,  by  his  researches  in  the  do- 
cuments preserved  in  the  Dutch,  enabled  me 
to  correct  their  errors.  This  «  Nicwenhyt"  at 
Albany,  was  in  fact.  Dominie  "Niewenhuy- 
sen,"  of  the  church  of  New  York.  Nicholas 
Van  Rensselaer  came  over  under  the  auspices 
of  the  popish  Duke  of  York,  and  was  sus- 
pected, at  the  time,  of  coming  into  this  new 
Srovince  to  further  the  cause  of  Popery.  But 
lominie  N.  took  this  fair  and  justifiable  ground, 
that  **  although  Van  Rensselaer,  having  the 
license  and  ordination  from  the  English  bishop 
of  8alisbur>'.  was  truly  invested  with  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry:  yet,  nevertheless, 
this  gave  him  no  claim,  nor  qualification  what- 
ever, to  settle  as  a  pastor  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church."  Hence  he  resisted  Van  Rens- 
selaer's settlement  in  the  Dutch  Church  in 
Albany,  although  he  was  summoned  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  before  the  Erastian  governor 
and  council. 
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advocated  the  neoestity  ofa  home  educa- 
tiony  a  home  license,  and  a  home  ordina- 
Uon.  'fheaey  they  said,  were  equally  good 
for  them»  and  equally  valid  fbrey^ry  |mr- 
pose,  as  those  in  fatherland. 

1^  may  be  considered  the  first  period 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  this 
land.  It  extends  from  the  first  oiganiza* 
tion  of  the  church,  unto  the  year  1064, 
when  the  province  was  invaded  and  seized 
by  a  British  army,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  who  was  afterwards  James  II., 
and  who  abdicated  the  British  throne. 

During  this  period,  the  church  of  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  was  estab- 
lished; also,  the  church  in  Albany,  in 
Flatbush,  in  New  Utrecht,  in  Flatlands, 
and  Esopus,  now  Kingston.  The  colle- 
giate church  of  New  York  was  ormiiied 
as  early,  it  is  believed,  as  1619.  This  is 
so  stated  in  a  manuscript  of  the  late  Dr. 
Livingston,  on  traditionary  documents. 
And  in  another,  he  stated  that  a  document 
is  still  extant,  containing  the  names  of 
members  of  that  church,  in  1622.*  In 
the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Church  by  Dr.  Romeyn,t  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  collegiate  church  was  organized 
first.  But  Dr.  Livingston,  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  has  said  that  *^in  Albany 
they  had  ministers  as  early  as  any  in  New 
York,  if  not  before  them."  The  authentic 
records,  now  in  possession  of  the  colle- 
giate church,  commence  in  the  year  1639, 
and  in  them  we  find  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
sistory, and  bating  some  omissions,  a  list 
of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  with  the 
members,  together  with  the  baptisms,  and 
marriages,  from  that  period.  And  these 
records  have  been  continued  down  to  this 
day. 

The  first  minister  in  New  York  was 
the  Rev.  Bverardus  Bogardus,  whose 
descendants  are  among  us  at  this  day.  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  been  a  pastor 
for  a  long  period;  but  we  can  find  no 
correct  date  of  his  arrival  here,  nor  the 
length  of  the  time  of  his  ministry.  There 
is  a  tradition,  among  his  descendants,  that 
he  became  blind,  and  returned  to  Holland. 
This  may  in  part  be  true ;  fi>r  I  am  in- 


*  Dr.  Gann's  Life  of  Dr.  LiTingstoa,pp.  79, 81. 
f  la  the  Christian's  Magazine. 


debled  to  my  ooOeaipie  Dr.  Deiwitt  ftr  IhiBr 
Ssudt  that  in  rotunung  to  Holland»  iathe 
same  ship  with  Gov.  Kiest,  he  was  iliip- 
wreaked  and  lost  with  the  ssBl.  Wo  find 
the  names  of  only  two  DominiBii  between 
hijni  and  the  capture  of  the  city  in  liMM: 
these  were  I.  and  S.  Megspokmiia.  The 
latter  was  a  practising  f^ysician,  as  well 
as  a  minister. 

The  first  place  of  wonliip»  eiecled  hf 
the  colony,  in  the  New  Netherianda,  hsis 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  that  snali 
edifice  which  stood  ckwe  down  on  tlw 
water's  edge,  and  within  the  ibit  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  oi\  the  |nBoe  now  calied 
the  Battery.  But  I  am  indriiled  to  my 
colleague  Dr.  Knox,  and  the  distingoished 
antiquarian  Ifr.  Rapel|e,  fiir  the  fi!el,that 
the  nrst  church  of  ChnsC  was  reared  on  a 
spot  near  the  kwer  end  of  Stone  StieeC. 
That  in  the  fort  was  the  aeoondt  and  was 
erected  in  1042*  This  was«  in  process  of 
time,  transferred  to  the  site  on  whiQli  the 
late  Garden  Stxeel  Church  stood.  The 
church  erected  b]r  GoVk  Stoyvesant,  on  Ids 
fiurm,  or  as  it  is  styled  in  Duteh»  his 
Bowery,  was  probably  the  next.  But  no 
true  dates  can  be  discovered,  or  corract 
list  of  his  chaplains.  The  celebnted 
Henry  Solyns  was  one  of  them ;  he  also 
ministered  in  the  Dutch  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn.* 

The  second  period  of  the  Dutch  Church 
extends  from  the  surrender  of  the  province 
in  1664  to  1693.  The  condition  of  the 
church  was  now  materially  changed,  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  ^glish  strove 
to  shear  it  of  its  ^ory  as  the  church  of 
the  province,  and  the  grand  branch  of  the 
national  Church  of  Holland.  But  the 
Dutch,  at  the  surrender  in  1664,  and  more 
fully  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in 
1676,  had  taken  care  to  secure  their 
spiritual  rights.  It  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  rights  of  conscience,  with 
regard  to  worship  and  discipline,  should 


*  Henry  Solyns  was  s  most  smisble,  learned, 
and  accomplished  Dutchman.  He  retired  to 
HoUsnd  early  in  life,  at  the  esmest  request  of 
his  ag^ed  father,  who  was  anxious  to  embrace 
him  before  he  died.  A  Latin  poem  by  him, 
sddressed  to  the  venerable  Cotton  Mather,  on 
the  appearance  of  his  great  work,  ^  MagnaHa 
Americana,"  is  still  extant  in  some  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  learned  New  Bnglaader's  work. 
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be  secured  to  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  It 
may  appear  strange  that  thb  high  privi- 
l^e  should  have  been  granted  to  the  Dutch 
here,  at  that  time,  when  a  furious  pcrse- 
cutioii  was  carried  on  by  the  brother  of 
James,  Charles  II.,  against  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  and  their  nation.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  James,  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  was  a  decided  and  even 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic.  And  the  Papists 
were  themselves,  at  that  time,  under  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  depriving  them  of 
liberty  of  conscience.  James  had  been 
striving  to  obtain  toleraXion  for  others,  that 
he  might  obtain  it  for  those  of  his  own 
I  creed*  Hence  he  hod  taken  care  to  grant 
the  rights  of  conscience  to  the  Dutch,  with 
a  view  to  open  the  way  for  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  bigotry  wrought  this  one 
good  result. 

Under   this   sacred   grant,  the  Dutch 
Church   maintained   still  a  high  ascen- 
dancy.    The  mass  of  the  population  be- 
longed to  her ;  the  members  were  among 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  indivi- 
duals in  the  colony  ;  and  the  distinguished 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  and  the  great  offi- 
ccrs  of  the  former  government,  were  elders 
and  members  in  full  communion.     She 
was  not  only  the  predominant,  but,  be- 
yond any  comparison,  the  most  respecta- 
ble church  in  the  whole  colony.     Owing 
I  to   this    influence,  and   the   mild    sway 
of  the   British,  the   Dutch    Church  stiil 
■jkept    up    her    correspondence  with    the 
:  Classis  of  Amsterdam ;   gjio  still  owned 
its  full  power  and  authority.     And  that 
'classis  and   the   North    Synod   still   ex- 
ercised   their    former   care    and    power 
over  all   ecclesiastical   matters,  here,  as 
formerly. 

During  this  period,  we  must  notice  a 
certain  assumption  of  power  by  the  oldest 
churches   of   New   York,   Albany,   and 
Esopus,  now  Kingston.    As  new  churches 
sprung  up  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  those, 
(he  ministers  of  these  old  and  powerful 
establishments  claimed   and   exercised  a 
superintending  power  over  all  those  coun- 
try churches.     This,  by  some,  has  boon 
deemed  not  quite  consistent  with  the  strict 
course  of  Presbyterian  church  power.    But 
\l  was  exactly  similar  to  what  occurred  in 
the  days  of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  John 
Knox.     They   had   in  those  days  their 


superintendenUj*  who  visited  vacant 
churches,  and  formed  new  churches ;  and 
directed  preachers  on  their  route  of  mis- 
sionary duty.  But  they  never  acted  as 
diocesan  bishops  over  other  ofRciating 
pastors.  It  was  assumed  in  Scotland  and 
in  this  provincie,  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
wants  of  a  people  calling  loudly  for  pas- 
tors to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  them. 
These  wants  the  old  Dominies  labored  to 
supply,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufHcient 
number  of  pastors.  And  if  they  consi- 
dered it  an  infringement  on  their  preroga- 
tives if  any  minister  ventured  to  officiate 
in  these  churches  without  their  approba- 
tion :  it  was  no  severer,  nor  a  more  im- 
proper rule  on  their  part,  than  the  salu- 
tary rule  now  existing  with  the  strictest 
propriety  in  each  of  our  classes ;  namely, 
that  no  strange  minister,  nor  itinerant 
preacher,  shall  preach  in  any  of  our 
vacant  churches,  without  the  approbation 
and  leave  of  a  committee  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed as  a  species  of  superintendents. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  Dutch  Church 
at  this  period.  It  was  eminently  distin- 
guished by  its  numbers,  wealth  and  piety ; 
and  such  was  its  flourishing  condition 
until  1693. 

The  third  period  of  our  church  extends 
from  1693,  to  1737.  That  jealousy  and 
spirit  of  cxclusivcncss,  which  has  charac- 
tcrizod  one  branch  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  now  began  to  put  itself  forward 
in  a  formidable  manner,  acjainst  the  equal 
rights  of  the  Dutch  Church  and  other  de- 
nominations. This  was  no  less  than  a  too 
successful  attempt,  by  English  influence, 
to  place  the  Episcopal  Church  on  a  civil 
establishment.  These  plans  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  not  concealed.  They 
seemed  to  be  resolved  to  create  a 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  to  give 
a  civil  establishment  to  Episcopacy  in 
all  the  British  provinces.  It  was  at- 
tempted, mainly,  in  Virginia  and  New 
York.  Thai  sect  was  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive church, —  the  Church,  And  all 
the  citizens  were  to  Ix;  taxed  for  its 
support ;   and  all  other  Christians  were 


•  The  Enp[lish  word  for  Bishops ;  1  mean 
strictly  scriptural  bishop, not  diocesan  bishops, 
— a  human  invention,  originated  by  human 
power  in  the  church. 
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gravely  pronounced  to  be  ''dissenters," 
from  "'the  Church,"* 

Previous  to  the  times  of  the  bigoted 
Gov.  Fletcher,  a  delightful  courtesy  and 
Christian  intercourse  prevailed  between 
the  Dutch  Church  and  the  Episcopalian 
Church.  It  is  refreshing  (p  us,  who  live 
in  these  times,  which  may  be  called  the 
terrapin  r/^'cof  exclusivenessand  bigotry, 
to  recall  its  memory. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  first  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  in  New  York  was  inducted 
into  office,  December,  1697,  in  the  Dutch 
Church  in  Garden  Street ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  fact,  that  the  distinguished  Dominie 
Henry  Solyns,  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  Dominic  J.  P.  NuccUa,  of 
Kingston,  did  actually  officiate  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  !  And  that  Rev.  Rec- 
tor, Mr.  Vesey,  officiated  in  the  Garden 
Street  Church,  alternately  with  the  Dutch, 
until  Trinity  Church  was  finished  I 

In  1779,  this  minute  is  found  on  the 


•  Some  are  still  so  bipoted  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  violate  the  feelings  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  by  denominating  those  **  dissen- 
ters "  who  do  not  worship  in  their  church. 
This  might  have  received  some  countenance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  palmy 
days  of  a  civil  establishment  here.  But,  inas- 
much as  we  obtained,  by  the  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful war  of  the  American  revolution,  this 
extraordinary  boon,  along  with  our  civil  liber- 
ties— namely,  a  full  and  complete  deliverance 
from  a  civil  establishment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church :  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  any 
reasrn,  on  the  part  of  any  man,  who  has  heard 

'  of  the  said  revolution,  and  the  breaking  down 
thercbv  of  that  civil  establishment — why  we 
should  be  called  dissenters  ! 

But.  we  only  slate  historical  facts  when  we 
«;av,   the   Episcopalians    are    the    dissenters. 

i  They  are  dissenters  from  the  famous  Re- 
formed Churches  of  France,  of  Holland,  of 
Germany,  of  Swiizf»rland,  of  Scotland ;  and  all 
ibeir  other  Presbyterian  brethren  in  Ireland 
and  the  United  States.  They  are,  moreover, 
dissenters   from   the    Waldenses,  Albigenses. 

i  and  the  ancient  British  Christians,  called 
Culdees,  who  sustained  the  true  primitive 
apo'^tolical   churches   in  England,  until    the 

I  sixth  century  ;  and  who  withstood  Popery  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  until  the  year  1172. 
These  were,  strictlv  speaking.  Presbyterians. 
See  the  History  of  the  Culdees.  by  Dr.  Jamie- 
son,  jointly  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  quarto, 
Edinburgh;  and  the  History  of  the  Walden- 
ses, &c.,  by  John  Paul  Pefrin ;  also  bv  Sir 
Samuel  Moreland  ;  and  Sager*s  Historic  Gene- 
rale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises. 


records  of  the  Trinity  Church  :  **  It  beiii| 
represented  that  the  old  Dutch  church  k 
now  used  as  an  hospital  for  his  majesty'i 
troops,  this  corporation,  impresied  with  i 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  (brmer  kind- 
ness of  the  members  of  that  ancient 
church,  do  offer  them  the  use  of  SL 
George's  Church  to  that  congregation  for 
celebrating  divine  worship."  It  was  gnte> 
fully  accepted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  wai 
kindly  offered  in  return,  for  the  use  of  that 
church.  I  delight  to  add,  that  Gov.  Bur- 
net, the  son  of  the  illustrious  historian,  and 
Bishop  Burnet,  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street.  It  wu 
destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

How  different  were  those  sweet  and 
palmy  days  of  true  Christian  fellowship 
and  delicious  charity,  from  our  iron  times, 
when  bigots  call  all  men  '*  dissenters,** 
who  cannot  stoop  to  laud  **  high  church- 
ism,"  "  Puseyism,"  and  **  Popery  ;"  and 
when  fanatics  gravely  profess  to  leave  ail 
other  Christians  *'  to  God^s  uncovenanted 
mercy,"  who  are  under  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  not  ordained  by  "a  diocesan 
bishop :"  an  officer  in  the  church,  whom 
God  Almighty  never  ordained  ! 

This  encroachment  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry  was  originated,  ostensibly,  by  the 
folly  of  Gov.  Fletcher.  His  project  was 
brought  forward  and  urged  with  the  un- 
usual intolerance  of  the  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  inordinate  warmth  and  boldness, 
and  withal  a  bigoted  Episcopalian,  even  to 
a  degree  of  IJmaticism.  He  knew  ne 
other  church  ;  with  him  fto  man  merited 
the  name  of  Christian,  who  was  not  of  his 
sect;  and  there  was  no  recognised  ministry 
or  sacraments  but  of ///s  church.  He  WM 
a  thorough  disciple  of  Laud.  There  was 
nn  air  of  bigotry  in  all  this  scheme.  The 
Episcopalians  were  a  mere  handful,  com* 
pared  to  the  groat  masses  of  the  popula< 
tion,  and  they  were  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  some  were  scattered  ovci 
the  adjacent  counties,  and  they  consists 
chiefly  of  the  ofllcers  of  goverment,  thei 
dependents,  and  the  militnr}'.  These  btf 
"  the  church."  And  the  idea  of  establisli 
ing  these  into  a  church,  to  be  supported  b 
taxes  levied  on  the  mass  of  the  pcopl 
was  so  unjust,  so  imreasonable,  and  i 
absurd,  that  no  one  but  Gov.  Flctch< 
could  have  entertained  it  sobcrl  v  for  a  si; 
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gle  moment.  Heoce  the  house  of  assem- 
bly resisted  him,  and  declared  the  project 
wicked  and  at^urd.  Resistance  only 
warms  bigotry  and  rouses  fanaticism  into 
axdor.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his  project. 
But  he  exercised  all  the  arts  of  Jesuitism 
to  carry  his  point :  some  oi'  the  members 
he  flattered  and  cajoled ;  some  he  imposed 
OB  by  fallacious  promises  ;  some  he  threat- 
ened and  bullied  into  compliance.  At  last, 
tbe  assembly,  with  extreme  reluctance, 
yielded  to  his  plan,  and,  in  1693,  passed 
■a  act  establishing  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
oounKies  of  West  Chester,  Richmond,  and 
Queen's.  And  the  hand  of  the  astute  Jesuit 
vas  risible  in  the  drawing  of  the  act,  and 
io  the  cunning  management  of  the  whole 
affiiir.  The  inhabitants  of  these  counties 
and  the  city  were  instructed  to  choose  ten 
vestrymen  and  two  churchwardens.  The 
Dutch  Church  and  Presbyterians  had  no 
dder  or  deacon  to  mingle  with  the  above 
**  apostolic  number,*'  and  these  twelve 
officials  of  Gov.  Fletcher  were  to  have  all 
the  appointing  power  of  the  ministry  who 
were  to  oinciate.  It  is  very  true,  the  act 
did  not  precisely  specify  that  the  clergy 
should  be  of  the  Episcopal  order,  and  no 
other.  The  half  unwilling  and  Ions'  re- 
luctant assembly,  left  this  open.  There 
was  even  an  "  explamUory  act"  got  up 
lome  time  afterwards,  declaring  that "  dis- 
KQting  ministers  might  bo  chosen."  But 
this  was  quite  a  harmless  enactment,  to 
which  the  bigoted  governor  cheerfully  lent 
his  signature.  For  he  was  certain  that 
all  was  safe,  and  that  no  dissenting  min- 
ister, that  is,  no  "  unordained"  clergyman, 
could  be  chosen  by  his  devoted  and  equally 
bigoted  vestrymen.  And  this  was,  in  fact, 
the  case.  No  minister  of  the  Dutch  or 
Presbyterian  Church  was  ever  chosen  to 
officiate. 

Thus,  from  1693,  to  1776,  that  is,  for 
cisjhty -three  years,  the  Dutch,  Enjrlish, 
and  Scotch  Churches,  and  all  other  non- 
Eniscopalian  inh^ibitants  of  thf>  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  Queen's,  Richmond, 
and  West  Chester  counties,  were  placed 
under  a  galling  yoke.  Besides  supporting 
their  own  ministers,  they  were  forced  by 
an  unrighteous  law  to  support,  by  tnxes 
levied  on  tliem,  the  small  sect  of  the  Epis- 
eopalians !     And  it  was  only  by  the  glo- 


rious war  and  deliverance  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  the  people  were  set  fixx)  from  the 
union  of  church  and  state ;  and  from  the 
establishment  of  a  peculiar  sect  of  religion 
in  these  United  States. 

During  this  civil  establishment,  many 
who  sought  the  "  loaves  and  the  fishes," 
left  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Dutch  Churches,  and  went  into  the 
favored  society.  For,  in  every  religious 
society  there  arc  many  individuals,  who 
are  ready  to  join  a  dominant  party,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  rulers,  and 
be  in  the  way  of  appointments  to  office ; 
and  also  be  freed  from  the  expense  pressed 
on  dissenters.  But  the  result,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  spi* 
ritual  interests  of  the  Dutch  Church.  She 
lost  only,  generally  speaking,  the  worldly 
men,  and  some  turbulent  members  who 
loved  not  the  pure  and  strict  discipline  of 
the  church.  In  this  ))eriod  the  doctrines 
of  grace  were  faithfully  prc»ached,  and 
divine  ordinances  administered  in  purity. 
The  ministry,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
were  learned,  exemplary,  and  indclatiga- 
ble ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  (lopulation, 
regular  and  moral,  and  attached  to  the 
church  of  their  Dutch  fathers,  which  had 
been  so  long  preserved,  without  interrup- 
tion, and  with  little  opposition. 

The  fourth  period  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  extends  from  1737. to  1771. 
It  opened  with  a  new  and  important  move- 
m'^nt.  Hitherto  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Holland  courts  had  remained  unimpaired 
in  our  churches  here.  For,  although  many 
were  obviously  opposed  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  opponents  were  daily  in- 
creasing: still  their  movements  were  se- 
cret, and  their  opposition  spent  itself  in 
words.  Ilcnee  no  dwided  measure  had 
l>oen  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  this 
state  of  dependenec  and  its  manifold  evils. 

In  1737,  the  first  movement  was  made 
by  five  pronvinent  ministers,  Messrs.  G. 
Dubois,  Hac^ghoort,  B.  Freeman,  Van  Sant- 
fort,  and  Curtenius.  They  did  not  venture 
to  adopt  the  bold  measure  of  renouncing 
the  abject  dependence  on  the  parent  classis. 
They  merely  proposed  to  form  an  assem- 
bly for  counsel  and  free  internal  inter- 
course, and  any  ecclesiastical  business, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  dependence  on 
Holland.     This  they  called  a  catus*   A 
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plan  was  adopted,  and  rules  formed  for  its  j 
regulation ;  and  it  was  sent  down  to  the  j 
churches  for  their  concurrence.  On  the 
27th  of  April,  1739,  the  day  appointed  by 
the  five  ministers  to  receive  the  reports 
from  the  churches,  a  convocation  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  met  in  New  York.* 

The  several  reports  of  the  churches  in- 
duced the  convention  to  adopt  the  plan 
without  opposition ;  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  for  their  ratification. 
This  they  presumed  they  should  promptly 
obtain.  For  there  was  nothing  in  the  pro- 
jected cGBtus  which  did,  in  fact,  really  cur- 
tail any  of  the  power  of  that  classis.  Y'et  it 
was  not  until  ten  years  aHer  this  that  they 
received  an  answer,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
Sinderin,  from  Holland ;  for  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May,  1747,  that  the  convention 
was  summoned  to  receive  the  answer  of 
tlic  classis,  which,  though  a  long  delay, 
gave  its  rntire  approbation  and  concur- 
rence. On  the  appointed  day  only  six 
ministers  were  pR»sent.  These  having 
received  the  act  of  the  classis,  did  nothing 
more  than  issue  their  call  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  cojtns,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
September,  1747,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  representatives 
of  the  churches  met  in  cojtus ;  and,  ol- 
ihough  the  plan  had  received  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  mother  church,  still  there 
was  a  most  decided  opposition  to  it.  This 
opposition  was  made  by  Dominie  BocI,  of 
the  church  of  New  York,  and  by  Mr. 
Mancius  of  Kingston,  Mr.  Freyenmoct, 
and  Mr.  Martsclius.  Mr.  Frelinghuyson 
could  not  prevail  with  his  church  to  accede 
to  the  ccDtus ;  but  it  received  his  own  de- 


•  The  followini?  are  the  names  of  these 
eminent  m^n: — the  Rev.  G.  Dubois,  and  the 
elders,  Anthony  Ruteers,  and  Abraham  Lef- 
ferts ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  and  the  elders, 
Peter  Neviiis,  and  Dirk  Brinkerhoef ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Santford,  an«l  the  Elder  Goosen 
Adriance;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haci^hoort,  and  the 
Elder  Van  Dyck;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curtenias,  of 
Hackensjick,  and  his  elder,  Mr.  Zabn'skie;  the 
Rev.  Theodorns  J.  Frolinsrhnysen,  of  Raritan, 
(a  most  distin?uiMied  man  of  God,  and  preatly 
blessed  in  his  ministerial  labors;  he  had  five 
sons,  ministers;  and  two  daiiirhters,  married 
to  ministers.)  and  the  Elder  H.  Fisher;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ericksen,  and  the  Elder  J.  Zntveen  ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolun.  of  Philadelphia,  with  the 

elder,  Mr. Synder;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schuyler, 

of  Schoharie,  with  the  elder,  Mr. Spies. 


cided  support  And  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  those  who  opposed  the  whole 
of  this  narrow  and  inefficient  scheme, 
were  correct;  whatever  may  have  been 
their  avowed  motives.  It  a  fleeted  no  good 
purpose  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  it.  It  was  a  meeting  merely  (or 
fraternal  intercourse  and  advice.  This 
could  have  been  attained  without  a  formal 
CGBtus.  It  gave  the  pastors  no  powers; 
they  could  not  meet  as  bishops,  who  had 
each  their  church ;  they  had  no  poi^'er  to 
ordain  noinisters ;  they  could  try  no  cases 
requiring  ecclesiastical  investigation ;  they 
could  not  even  settle  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
without  the  usual  consent  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  Its  utter  unfitness  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  church  became 
apparent  to  all,  except  those  in  the  skvish 
interests  of  fatherland.  Nothing  but  an 
independent  classis  could  do  this.  They 
must  have  power  to  ordain ;  they  must 
have  their  own  court  to  try  cases.  The 
church  was  suflcring  exceedingly,  said 
those  who  had  got  a  ccetus,  but  wished  a 
ccstus  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  classn. 
But  this  met  with  a  renewed,  fierce  oppo- 
sition. **  Shall  ice  throw  off  the  care  and 
paternal  supervision  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  ?  Shall  tee  venture  to  ordain 
ministers  ?  Shall  ire  set  up  ourselves  as 
judges  ?  Where  can  wc  get  such  learned 
ministers  as  those  from  Holland  ?  And 
can  any  of  ifs  judge  of  their  fitness,  and 
learning,  and  piety?"  Such  was  the  feeling 
and  dec  ia  mat  ion  of  the  Conferentie  party. 
On  the  contra r\%  the  Coetus  party  ap- 
pealed to  their  brethren  on  the  necessity 
of  having  youth  trained  here  for  the  minis- 
try. "  We  must  have  academies  and  a 
college.  The  English  language  is  ad- 
vancing on  us :  we  must  have  a  ministry 
to  preach  in  English,  or  our  youth  will 
abandon  us  in  a  body.  And  the  expense 
of  sending  for  ministers  is  becoming  op- 
pressive; not  to  speak  of  the  great  ex- 
pense and  privation  sustained  by  us  who 
arc  parents,  in  sending  our  sons  to  Hol- 
land to  be  educated,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
preach  in  Dutch.  And  you  all  know," 
they  added,  "  how  many  years  have  some- 
times elapsed  Ixjtween  the  time  of  a  call 
sent  to  fatherland,  and  the  coming  of  a 
pastor;  and  sometimes  churches  have 
been  disappointed  entirely.     None  have 
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responded  to  their  call.  And  even,  in 
certain  cases,  some  ministers  have  come 
out  who  were  not  only  unpopular,  but  ab- 
solutely disagreeable.  Is  it  not  unendur- 
able, that  the  churches  should  have  no 
choice  of  their  pastor  ?  Men.  accustomed 
to  a  national  church  and  its  high-handed 
measures  have  come  among  us,  who  have, 
of  course,  views  and  habits  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  and 
Christians  in  Holland.  Need  wo  remind 
you  of  the  distractions  and  divisions  caused 
by  these  obstinate  men,  who,  instead  of 
harmonizing  with  the  people,  and  winning 
their  confidence,  have  imprudently  op- 
posed them,  and  rendered  their  ministry 
odious  and  unsuccessful?  Besides,  is  it 
not  humiliating  and  degrading  to  these 
churches,  and  to  us  all,  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  ordaining  minis- 
ters? And  we  must  send  abroad  for 
ministers,  as  if  none  here  were  fit  to 
minister  in  holy  things !  It  is  an  im[iu- 
tation  on  our  sons ;  it  is  an  imputation  on 
us,  in  the  ministry  here ;  as  if  Hiey  were 
unfit  for  the  holy  work,  and  as  if  tee  had 
only  half  of  the  ministerial  office !  We 
declare  this  bondage  to  be  no  longer 
tolerable,  and  it  ought  no  longer  to  be 
endured.*' 

Such  was  the  bold  language  now  used 
by  th?  Ccetus  parly,  both  ministers  and 
laymen.     And  as  a  goodly  number  had, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam, been  ordained,  by  sjtccial  favor^ 
all  these,  to  a  man,  took  a   bold  stand 
against  this  dependence  on  Holland.  Th^^y 
never  felt  that  attachment  to  the  classis, 
which  bound  down,  in  slavish  attach m*^nt, 
those  whom  it  had  sent  out  hither.     They 
had  no  prejudices ;  they  saw  the  painful 
grievances    under    which     their    fathers 
smarted  ;  and  they  felt  the  power  of  the 
arguments     and     appeals,    so     urgtmtly 
pressed  by  all,  to   seek  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   of   their   own. 
They  spoke  out  with  warmth  on  the  sub- 
ject.    They  even  ventured  to  charcje  the 
church  of  their  forefathers  with  injustice 
to  the  ministry  here,  nnd  actual  tyranny 
over  them.     They  withheld  what  Christ, 
the  King  of  Zion,  never  authorized  them 
to  withhold  from  the  Inie  ministry.     They 
demanded  of  her  to  do  them  and  herself 
justice,  by  conveying  to   them   all   the 


I  powers  of  the  ministry,  which  she  had 
received,  as  it  respected  doctrine,  and 
sacraments,  and  discipline. 

All  these  appeals  made  a  most  power- 
ful impression  on  the  people.  Many 
churches  came  over  to  their  measures; 
and  even  a  few  of  the  European  ministers 
candidly  acceded.  And  they  no  longer 
concealed  their  fixed  determination  to 
commence  a  system  of  measures  to  with- 
draw these  American  churches  from  this 
abject  subordination  to  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam and  the  Synod  of  North  Holland. 
This  plan  was  matured  in  1754.  In 
the  cactus  of  the  preceding  year  a  motion 
had  been  entertained  to  amend  the  plan 
of  the  ccBtus,  by  converting  it  into  a  re- 
gular classis,  with  all  its  proper  powers. 
A  plan  was  drafted  for  this  purpose; 
adopted  with  great  unanimity  by  those 
present ;  and  formally  transmitted  to  the 
churches  for  their  concurrence. 

Upon  this  there  commenced  a  scene  of 
animosity,  division,  and  actual  violence, 
compared  to  which,  all  the  former  wrang- 
lings  were  utterly  nothing.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  war  waged  for  ffieen 
years  with  unmitigated  fury !  The  Con- 
ferentie  party  met  and  organized  them- 
selves into  a  firm  body  of  opposition  in 
1755.  They  were  the  following : — Domi- 
nies Rilzma  and  Deronde,  of  the  church 
of   New   York ;    Curtcnius,    Haeghoort,. 

j  Vanderlindc,  Van  Sindcrin,  Schuyler,  Ru- 
bcl,  Kock,  Kerr,  Rysdyck,  and  Freyen- 
moct.  The  CcBtus  party  embraced  all  the 
rest,  whoso  nam-^s  are  given  in  a  preced- 
ing note,  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
nam:^.  Those  formed  two  hostile  bodies 
resolutely  pitted  against  each  other,  and 
apparently  resolved  never  to  yield.  The 
)»eacc  of  neighborhoods  was  disturbed ; 
families  were  divided ;  churches  torn  by 
factions.  Houses  of  worship  were  locked 
up  by  one  faction  against  the  other.  Tu- 
mults and  disgraceful  scenes  frequently 
occurred  on  the  holy  sabbath,  and  at  the 
doors  of  churches.  Ministers  wen  occa- 
sionally assaulted  in  the  very  pulpit ;  and 
sometimes  the  vsolemn  worship  of  God 
was  disturbed  and  actually  terminated  by 
mob-violence.  In  these  scenes  the  Con- 
ferentie  party  were  usually  noted  as  the 
most  violent  and  outrageous.  Buf,  on 
both  sides,  a  furious  zeal  prompted  many 
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to  shameful  excesses,  and  a  roost  painful 
disgrace  of  the  Christian  name. 

The  more  modcnite  and  prudent  de- 
plored these  evils  and  growing  mischiefs, 
but  they  could  fmd  no  remedy.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, no  body  of  Christian  men,  was 
found  to  act  as  mediator.  The  two  par- 
ties would  listen  to  no  overtures.  Hum- 
ble Christians  wept  over  the  revolting 
scenes,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  their 
church  ;  hope  deserted  their  fainting 
hearts ;  and  many  of  them  retired,  from 
such  unhallowed  scenes,  to  the  bosom  of 
a  peaceful  and  Christian  communion  in 
other  churches. 

The  Confercntie  party  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Holland  Church.  They  addressed 
a  letter  to  tlic  Ciassis  of  Amsterdam,  in 
1755 ;  a  second  one  in  1756 ;  a  third  in 
1760;  a  fourth  in  1761.  In  these  they 
utterred  their  inflammatory  complaints, 
that  the  American  churches  were  attempt- 
ing to  throw  off  their  submission  to  their 
lawful  authority,  and  to  form  an  nide- 
pcndent  body,  with  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  mother  church  !  And  in  reply  to 
these,  too  many  of  the  ministers  of  that 
ciassis  lent  their  aid  to  foment  fresh 
troubles,  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  the 
church  to  become  independent  of  them. 

When  this  violent  schism  took  place, 
the  two  parties  of  Coctus  and  Confcrrntie, 
were  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers. 
But  there  was  a  marked  differt'nce  in 
their  character,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
preaching.  The  Confercntie  pastors  were 
men  of  greater  learning,  but  they  were 
cold,  and  heavy,  and  spiritless.  Their 
discourses  had  more  of  the  air  of  a  pro- 
fessor's lecture  from  the  chair,  than  of  a 
popular  and  heart-stirring  address  to  a 
mixed  audience.  The  CoRtus  party  werc 
zealous,  ardent,  practical  in  their  popular 
addresses,  and  indefatigable  in  their  pas- 
toral duties.  Hence  they  soon  had  the 
mass  of  the  pious  people  with  them,  who 
applauded  thrm  and  sustained  them  in 
their  trials  and  labors  of  love,  while  the 
unsound  and  heartless  vehemently  op- 
posed them.  The  anecdote  told  of  that 
devoted  and  pious  Dominie,  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  Esopus,  now  Kingston,  will  illustrate 
this.  He  had  one  sabbath  preached  the 
holy  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  its  true  nature,  and  its  necessity, 


and  he  had  closed  with  a  heart-searchiog 
examination  of  the  souls  of  his  audience, 
giving  marks  of  its  existence  in  them,  and 
the  evidences  of  their  not  having  the  new 
birth.  When  he  came  down  from  the 
pulpit,  one  of  the  ciders  refused  to  give 
him,  as  usual,  the  right  hand  of  fratenial 
recognition  and  approbation,  as  b  the  de- 
lightful custom  in  our  church.  "Ah! 
Dominie,"  cried  he,  "  I  c«nnot  give  you 
my  hand  of  approbation ;  I  cannot  stand 
that,  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  that 
doctrine  1"  "  True,  very  true,"  said  Dr. 
Meyer, — "  therefore  is  \t  the  more  mani. 
festly  Christ's  holy  doctrine ;  and  there- 
fore do  I  cease  not  to  preach  it."  Many 
such  scenes  occurred  in  those  days  of 
dissension  in  the  churches. 

During  this  period,  another  painful 
source  of  difficulties  occurred,  which 
caused  to  our  church  the  loss  of  maoy 
most  valuable  families.  I  allude  to  the 
introduction  of  preaching  in  English  in 
the  churches.  The  English  had  been,  for 
a  century,  the  language  of  the  goven- 
ment,  its  officers,  and  influential  men.  It 
was  evident  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Dutch  youth,  that  it  must,  in  the  issue,  be 
the  language  of  the  country.  Causes 
werc  tried  in  English — all  the  pleadings  j 
werc  in  English.  The  youth  mingled 
with  incrcasing  multitudes  of  youth,  who 
spoke  nothing  but  English ;  and  the  best 
education  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing colleges,  was  all  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. Hence  the  youth  of  both  sexes  la- 
bored to  be  master  of  English.  In  the 
progrcss  of  years,  the  great  body  of  the 
youth  could  not  understand  a  sermon  in 
Dutch.  They  demanded  English  preach- 
ing. All  the  more  prudent,  and  all,  who 
by  a  wise  forecast,  saw  the  utter  deser- 
tion of  the  Dutch  churches  by  the  youth, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation  at 
least,  unless  English  preaching  werc  in- 
troduced, united  their  efforts  with  the 
youth,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  having 
English  preaching  forthwith,  as  well  as 
Dutrh  preaching.  This  was  long  and 
keenly  resisted.  Those  whose  spirits  had 
been  so  long  sharpened  by  the  vehement 
contentions  of  the  home  and  foreign  par- 
ties, alluded  to  by  us,  carried  an  unusual 
warmth,  and  obstinate  pertinacity,  into 
this  new  conflict.     The  youth  and  their 
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ds  did  not,  perhaps,  use  the  Decessary 
ling  spirit  of  persuasion.  They  saw 
ustness  of  thiis  requirement  so  clear- 
hat  they  had  not  the  necessary  pa- 
e  to  bear  with  the  venerable  men 
clung  to  their  dear,  their  own  native 
ie — the  language  of  dear  old  Hol- 
— which  they  so  tenderly  loved.  To 
from  them  their  native  tongue  seemed 
em  as  being  driven  into  exile,  among 
whose  tongue  was  to  them  barbarous ! 
IS  a  hard  struggle.  But  the  venera- 
ODsistory  of  the  church  of  New  York 

constrained  at  last  to  yield.  For 
loved  their  church,  they  loved  their 

children;  and  they  saw  many  of 
already  gone  to  other  dcnomina- 
,  where  they  could  understand  the 
£ers.  Yet,  even  this  compliance 
s  us  lose  a  goodly  number  of  the  old 
Ie   and   younger   heads   of  families. 

they  were  without  any  reasonable 
ie.  For  they  understood  the  Eng- 
as  well  as  the  Dutch.     But  they  led 

fathers'  church,  because  they  failed 
leir  effort  at  victory  !  And,  hence, 
L  few  made  this  remark,  as  they  re- 
into  the  Episcopal  Church, — ^**  Well, 

we  must  have  English,  let  us  go 
e  we  shall  get  the  language  in  the 
M  form !" 

lis  was  not  the  first  movement  in  our 
ch  to  secure  English  preaching.  My 
ague,  Dr.  Dewitt,  who  is  now  pre- 
ig  a  full  history  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
ed Church,  has  drawn  my  attention 
fact  not  generally  known.  It  is  this  : 
t  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ccn- 

a  formal  request  was  sent  by  our 
ch,  to  Holland,  for  a  Dominie  to  be 
league  to  Dominic  Megapolcnsis,  who 
Id  also  preach  to  the  people  in  Eng- 
In  answer  to  this,  was  Dominie 
lus  (in  Dutch,  Dries,)  sent  out.  He 
ed  in  1653.  He  had  been  a  pastor 
e  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  city 
ondon.  He  preached  in  Dutch,  in 
ish,  and  in  French.* 


'his  excellent  and  indefati|jable  pastor 
ited  frequenlljr  on  the  north  side  of  Staten 
d,  in  French,  in  a  church  formed  there, 
at  French  settlement  These  were  Hu- 
(rts,  who  were  driven  from  France,  at  the 
fini*  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  by  the  inhuman 
t  Loais  XIV.    These  eminent  sufferers 


But  the  first  man  who  preached  exclu- 
sively in  English,  in  the  collegiate  church, 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlio.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  a  graduate 
of  Edinburgh  University.  He  had  been 
a  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Flushing,  in 
Zealand,  in  Holland.  From  that  he  was 
called  by  the  consistory,  and  he  arrived 
and  entered  on  his  ministry  in  1764.* 
His  first  sermon  I  have  read  in  manu- 
script. His  text  was,  2  Cor.  v.  11 : 
"  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Liord,  we 
persuade  men."  It  was  preached  to  an 
immense  audience.  And  a  signal  revival 
of  religion  soon  commenced  under  his 
zealous  ministration,  and  the  church 
greatly  flourished.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  aged  people  tell  this  anecdote  of  him. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  had,  in  a 
prayer  meeting,  uttered  a  fervent  and 
heavenly  prayer,  the  aged  people  gathered 
round  him,  and  said — "Ah!  Dominic, 
many  an  earnest  prayer  did  we  offer  up 
in  Dutch^  for  your  coming  among  us  ; 
and,  truly,  the  Lord  has  answered  us  in 
English^  and  has  sent  you  to  us !" 

The  members  of  the  Costus  party  had, 
in  view  of  forming  an  independent  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  for  some  time  turned 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
future  ministry,  at  home.  And  they  had 
communicated  this  intention  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.  The  late  Dr.  Livingston, 
being  at  that  time  in  Holland,  pursuing 
his  studies,  had  entered  zealously  into  the 
plan  of  promoting  this  double  project.    He 


for  Christ's  cause  and  crown,  afterwards  united 
with  .their  brethren,  the  Dutch,  and  formed  that 
church  which  continues  and  flourishes  there 
to  this  day,  near  Pdrt  Richmond.  And  the  , 
numerous  prominent  men  there,  still  bear  the 
honored  name  of  their  noble  progenitors,  the 
Huguenots,  who  suffered  the  loss  of  their  coun- 
try, their  property,  and  every  thing  but  their 
Christian  honor  and  reliction  !  And  they  are 
dear  unto  ts  for  their  fathers*  sake. 

*  Dr.  Laidlie  was  an  amiable  and  very  ac- 
complished gentleman,  a  devotedly  pious 
Christian,  a  popular,  evangelical,  and  zealous 
preacher;  of  unusual  dignity,  and  command- 
ing eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Laidlie,  as  drawn  by  his.  then,  I 
young  colleasrue,  Dr.  Livinsfston.  Dr.  L.  died 
in  1778,  at  Red  Hook,  in  his  exile  from  his'; 
church,  caused  by  the  British  army,  which 
then  occupied  New  York.  I 
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had  gained  the  approbation  of  many  of 
tlict  prineipal  ministers  in  Holland,  to  the 
puriK)se  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution in  America,  similar  to  that  of 
fatherland.  This  consent,  it  seems,  was 
sought  and  gained,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  induce  the  brethren  of  the  conferentie 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  enterprise ;  for 
they  would  do  nothing  without  that  con- 
sent. And  this  consent  of  the  enlightened 
ministers  of  Holland  prescribed  an  express 
condition,  which  was  precisely  what  the 
brethren  of  the  c<Btus  wished  for,  and  an- 
ticipated. It  was  expressly  required  that 
the  American  church  should  proceed  to 
make  an  immediate  and  adequate  provision 
for  a  theological  professorate.  For  they 
assured  the  American  brethren  that  they 
could  not  maintain  any  relation  with  a 
church,  who  neglected  to  secure  a  thorough 
education  for  the  youth,  seeking  the  holy 
ministry.  Yet  even  this  did  not  conciliate 
the  conferentie.  They  utterly  opposed 
every  plan  which  would  cut  off  their  de- 
pendence on  Holland,  or  would  go  to  in- 
troduce any  ministers  but  those  educated 
in  fatherland,  in  Dutch  ! 

Several  schemes  were  proposed.  One 
was,  that  a  local  union  should  be  formed 
on  the  part  of  the  coitus  with  the  flourish- 
ing College  of  Princeton.  This  secerned 
to  be  the  first  and  favorite  scheme  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  while  he  was  in  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  a  consultation  he  had  with 
the  venerable  Dr.  Withorspoon,  at  that 
time  on  a  visit  to  Holland,  previously  to  his 
coming  to  Princeton.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  rcRlus,  and  also  by  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam. A  not  her  phi  n  was,  to  have  a  theo- 
logical professorship  in  Kind's  College,  now 
Columbia  College,  in  New  York.*  This  was 
objected  to  by  !)Oth  parties.  The  cQ'tns, 
speaking  the  s(?ntiment  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  said, "  No,  we  shall  lie  indepen- 
dent of  Holland,  and  of  every  other  body 
here.  We  must  have  a  college  i\|»d  a  th(?o- 
logical  school  of  our  own."  And  with  a 
noble  and  pious  resolution,  they  gained 
their  grand  object.  A  college  was  foundtd 


•  Those  who  have  looked  into  the  charter 
of  this  renpr-^ble  college,  amonp  olhcrs  my 
colleaj^ue.  Dr.  Knox,  one  of  the  Inistees,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Dutch  are  entitled  to  a 
professorate  in  this  college. 


called  "  Queen^s  College,''  after  the  queen 
of  King  George  III.,  a  High-Dutch  prin- 
cess, who,  it  was  understood,  would  kindly 
patronize  it.  The  charter  of  this  college 
was  dated  in  1770  ;  and  it  was"  instituted 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the 
learned  languages,  the  liberal  and  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  d.- 
vhiity." 

This  noble  step  in  the  advancement  of 
the  church,  which  ought   to   have  teen 
hailed    by  every   friend  of   the  Dutch 
Church,  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  the  war  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  brethren  of  the  conferentie  ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  this  unnatural  war 
carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  the  church* 
that  it  began  to  excite  alarm  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  Dutch  Church.     Reflect- 
ing and  pious  men  now  apprehended  that 
she  must  soon  sink   into  insignificance, 
and  by  degrees  be  absorbed  by  the  sur- 
rounding denominations,  and  cease  to  exist 
as  a  distinct  church  in  this  land ! 

The  churches  of  New  York  and  of  Al- 
bany were  the  two  who  kept  aloof  from 
this  distressing  party  warfare,  and  were 
styled  ficutrah.     Two   of  the   dominies 
of  New  York,  namely,  Messrs.  De  Ronde 
and  Ritzema,  were  strong  partisans.  The 
former  was  the  most  ardent  in  opposing 
English  preaching ;  the  latter,  in  stoutly 
defending  the  principles  of  the  conferentie - 
He  and  the  learned  Dominie  Leydt,  oC 
New  Brunswick,  were  perhaps  the  ablest 
writers  on  this  long  and  vexed  question  -. 
The  latter  was  a  masterly  writer  in  de— 
fence  of  the  coetus. 

The  fi(\h  period  in  the  history  of  our 
church,  extending  from  1771,  to  1784, 
o|)ened  with  the  host  prospects.  It  wc5 
like  the  bright  rising  of  the  sun,  af^er  a 
long,  dreary,  and  most  melancholy  winter. 
It  brfjught  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity 
to  the  ohtirches,  in  tlie  healing  of  the  di-  j 
vision  In^tween  the  crrtus  and  conferentie 

The  fervent  prayers  of  God's  people  | 
had  never  ceased  to  ascend  to  heaven  for 
this  object,  even  in  our  darkest  days ;  and  ' 
divine  Provid(?nce  wrought  a  great  deliver- 
ance. The  happy  instruments  were  the 
late  Dr.  Livingston  and  those  eminent 
men  in  New  York  with  whom  he  corrrs- 
pended,  particularly  Abraham  Lott,  by 
whom  he  was  regularly  advised  of  the 
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state  of  ajffiiirs  going  on  here.  This  great 
and  good  man  of  God  felt  deeply  for  the 
church,  and  was  resolved  to  lose  no  op- 
portunity, of  engaging  the  whole  influence 
of  his  friends  in  Holland,  to  put  an  end  to 
these  most  unnatural  and  painful  scenes. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  brethren  of  the 
conferentie  would  yield  readily  to  what  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  would  enjoin  on 
them.  Hence  his  first  object  was  to  induce 
the  North  Synod  to  appoint  that  classis 
the  standing  committee,  with  full  powers 
to  transact  the  af&irs  of  the  American 
church.  He  waited  on  that  synod  at  its 
meeting  at  Edam,  in  1769,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  prominent  members,  he 
gained  his  point  vdthout  any  opposition. 

Having  thus  got  the  whole  power  into 
the  hands  of  that  classis,  his  next  object 
was  to  prevail  with  the  classis  to  accede 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  coetus.  He 
placed  before  them  the  arguments  employ- 
ed for  years  by  those  brethren  here,  and 
uf^;ed  on  them  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
church  here  the  power  to  ordain  as  well 
as  educate  her  own  ministry.  He  suc- 
ceeded completely.  For  such  were  the 
candor,  the  piety,  and  th3  liberal  views 
of  the  Holland  ministers,  when  the  whole 
matters  in  controversy  were  fairly  and 
fully  set  before  them,  that  they  no  longer 
resisted  the  most  rii^hteous  claims.  And 
by  the  kindness  of  God,  who  watches  over 
his  church  and  moves  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  a  liberal  plan  was  arranged :  general 
principles  were  adopted  to  remove  the 
exiting  difficulties ;  to  conciliate  the  con- 
tending parties  ;  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
vide a  well-educated  ministry ;  and  secure 
the  necessary  and  unshackled  right  to 
license  and  ordain  their  own  ministers. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  and  having 
taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
after  a  rigid  examination.  Dr.  Livin<;ston 
returned  home  in  1770,  and  accepted  the 
call  presented  to  him  from  the  Collegiate 
Church.  He  lost  no  time  in  gradually 
winning  over  influential  and  good  men  to 
the  plan  of  conciliation,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  In  1771  he  induced 
the  consistory  of  his  church  to  call  a  con- 
vention. There  was  not  a  more  likely 
mode  of  succeeding.  That  consistory 
and  church  had  unbounded  influence  with 
all  the  pastors  and  churches.    The  frater- 


nal call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and 
in  October,  1771,  the  convention  met  in 
New  York.  It  was  a  full  meeting,  and  it 
displayed  a  kind  temper  and  evangelical 
spirit.  Ministers  and  elders  there  met  in 
cordiality,  who  had  not  met  nor  spoken  to 
each  other  for  years !  This  disappointed 
the  enemv,  and  filled  with  joy  the  hearts 
of  God's  children.  The  Holy  Spirit 
seemed  to  pervade  the  assembly,  and  shed 
peace  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  all,  in  an- 
swer to  the  fervent  prayers  offered  up.* 

The  first  business  was  to  appoint  a  large 
committee  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons to  mature  a  plan  of  union  and  church 
government.  The  committee  was  a  most 
judicious  one ;  it  consisted  of  six  ministers 
and  as  many  ciders.  Dr.  Livingston  and 
Dr.  Westerlo,  with  the  Elders  I.  Roosevelt 
and  N,  Ganesvoort,  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  two  great  churches  that  had 
been  neutrals  in  the  violent  contest,  name- 
ly, those  of  New  York  and  Albany ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hardenberg,  Mr.  Ver  Breyck, 
and  the  Elders  H.  Fischer  and  P.  Zabris- 
kie,  to  represent  the  Ccetus  party ;  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Rysdyck  and  De  Ronde, 
with  the  Elders  J.  Van  Santen  and  R. 
Snedccker,  to  represent  the  Conferentie 
party. 

As  soon  as  this  committee  met.  Dr.  Li- 
vingston laid  before  them  the  plan  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Holland, 
and  which  he  had  hitherto  shown  to  no 
one.   The  scheme  embraced  three  import- 


•  The  following  were  the  members  of  this 

famous  convention : 

MINISTRRH. 

BLDBRt. 

PLACCI. 

J.  N.  LiTinriton, 

1«.  Roo«ovelt. 

New  York. 

L.  Do  Rondo, 

J.  Van  Santea, 

»• 

Archibald  LaidJie. 

C.  Pcbrinr. 
E.  Bvrank. 

** 

E.  Wexterlo, 

N.  Gnnvivnnrt, 

Albanr. 

John  I^vdt. 

Ifendrick  Pi«icher, 

Nfw  Branawiek. 

Jo.  r.  Rnbb«>n. 

En?lehert  Lott, 

Kiog'fCo.,L.L 

v.  V«n  Sinderin, 

J.  Rxpeliie. 

W.  Kuvp^m. 

G.  De  Murmt. 

Haekentaek. 

J.  R.  HardpnhiTf, 

C.  Vandcr  Meolen 

.  Rnriian. 

I«aac  RvMlvrk. 

R.  8nf>d<M<ker, 

Ponffhke«|Mi«. 

M.  Bchoonmaker, 

John  Birklw, 

S.  Ver.  Breyck. 

R.  Van  Houten. 

Toupan. 

Jnrobui  Kllinf, 

Kinfftton. 

Adrian  Wynkoop, 

" 

John  Schnnema. 

KaatPkill. 

William  JarkMn, 

Abraham  Sickle*, 

Bergen. 

H«'rmanu«  Meyer, 

Pompton. 

Dirck  Romevn. 

U  Pawlin, 

Marble  town. 

J.  M.Van  Harllnxen  J.  Van  Ar«dalen, 

Million. 

Peter  Zabriikie, 
D.  Horriny, 

Hackeniiaek. 

Oarrit  1>Td(>Gker, 

Michael  Moor, 

Enf.Nrijrhhorhood. 

David  MorinvR. 

O.  Tinsen*. 

AckquakoDonk. 
Pruehuld. 

Coroeirnt  Dubois, 

A.  Zipkona. 

Adolphaa  M-^rer. 

Ifaerlem. 

Stepbeo  Zabririiie 

Paramot. 
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ant  objects :  First,  The  internal  arrange- 
ments, church  government,  and  all  the 
usual  powers  of  classis.  Second,  The 
measures  best  calculated  to  heal  all  ani- 
mosities and  divisions.  Third,  The  con- 
ducting of  a  correspondence  with  the 
parent  church  of  Holland.  It  met  with 
the  kindest  reception  in  the  committee. 
AAer  a  few  additions  and  amendments 
were  proposed,  it  was  adopted,  and  brought 
forward  to  the  convention.  Here  it  was 
again  fully  discussed  with  the  best  feelings. 
The  members  on  each  side  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  other  in  applauding  it ;  and  finally 
it  was  adopted  without  one  dissenting  vote ! 
It  now  only  needed  the  final  approbation 
of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  transmitted  to  them.  And 
the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Oc- 
tober, 1772,  to  receive  their  final  answer. 
That  onswer  came,  conveying  to  their 
dear  American  brethren  the  fullest  and 
most  perfect  approbation  of  the  union,  and 
all  the  measures  adopted,  and  concluded 
with  their  fervent  prayers  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  church.  The  con- 
vention heard  the  letter  with  emotions  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  meeting,  while  they  praised  God 
for  the  hnppy  consummation  ! 

The  most  distinguished  promoters  of 
the  union,  and  the  independence  of  our 
church,  were  these :  Dr.  Laidlie,  and  Dr. 
Livingston  of  Now  York  ;  Dr.  Westerlo, 
of  Albany ;  Dr.  Romeyn,  of  Schenectady  ; 
Dr.  Hn rdonberg,  (afterwards  the  first  prc- 
sidont  of  Queen's  Collope,)  and  Mr.  Leydt, 
of  Now  Brunswick  ;  Mr.  Brcyck,  of  Tap- 
pan,  and  Mr.  Rysdyck,  of  Poughkeepsie. 
This  distinguished  man  had  all  along  been 
i  a  keen  conferentio  partisan.  Rut  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  wise  and  fraternal  plan 
of  union,  he  cordially  gave  it  his  support, 
and  brought  his  friends  and  people  over 
to  the  same  course. 

The  establishment  of  a  college  now  oc- 
cupied the  earnest  attention  of  the  united 
and  peaceful  church,  and  particularly  to 
secure  a  theological  professor.  But  from 
the  date  of  their  charter  to  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  little  was  done  for  the 
furtherance  of  an  object  so  dear  to  the 
church.  This  was  on  account  of  the  po- 
verty of  the  country,  and  deplorable  cala- 


^ 
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mities  of  the  war.  Besides,  many  were  in- 
clined to  keep  the  theological  professorate 
distinct  from  the  college.  And  others  being 
afraid  to  stir  up  old  animosities,  as  the 
college  was  the  child  of  the  Coetus  party, 
and  always  opposed  by  the  other  partv,  sus- 
tained them  in  this  timorous  policy,  bence 
the  convention  in  1774,  in  urging  on  the 
measure  for  the  professoirate,  kept  the  new 
college  out  of  view.  In  like  manner  the  ccm- 
vention,  as  such,  that  met  in  1784,  took  no 
decided  steps  to  organize  the  college.  But 
letters  having  been  received  from  Holland, 
in  reply  to  their  petition  for  a  suitable  pro- 
fessor, with  strong  reconrunendations  firom 
the  classis,  and  from  the  faculty  of  Utrecht, 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Livingston,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  professorate,  and 
entered  immediately  on  the  duties  thereof. 

In  this  distinguished  convention,  consi- 
derable progress  was  made  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization.    At  the  adoption  of  the 
articles  of  union  in  1771,  the  convention 
of  which  Dr.  Livingston  was  president, 
had  before  them  the  entire  mode!  of  the- 
government  of  the  Church  of  Holland. 
Yet   for  some    particular  reasons,  thejr 
simply  denominated  their  conventions  **th^ 
particular  and  the  general  assembly.**  But. 
the  convention  of  1764,  resolved  to  dis^ 
tinguish  these  assemblies  by  the  name^ 
usually  given  to  such  judicatories.    AC 
first  "  the  porticular  assembly,"  was  calleA 
"  a  classis,"  and  "  the  general  assembly,*^ 
a  "  particular  synod." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of^ 
the  revolution,  there  were  about  eighty 
churches  in  New  York  state :  these  were"^ 
divided  into  three  particular  assemblies,  or*" 
classes ;  in  New  Jersey  there  were  forty'' 
churches :   these   were   formed  into  twc^ 
classes.  These  met  twice  in  the  year.  Th(^^ 
particular  synod  was  a  delegated  body-^^ 
consisting  of  two  pastors  and  two  elders.-^ 
from  each  classis,  and  met  once  a  year.— — 
And  it  was  now  also  for  the  first  time  re— -^ 
solved  to  have  a  third  assembly,  to  be  callec::^ 
"  the  general  synod."  This  court  was  helc^ 
in  1792.     It  consisted,  at  first,  of  all  th^^S 
ministers  of  the  church,  with  an  elder  fronT^ 
each  congregation,  and  it  met  each  thirc:^ 
year.     Some  years  afterwards,  when  th^^ 
churches  had  multiplied  greatly,  it  wai  ' 
made  a  delegated  body,  each  classis  nomi^y 
nating  three  bishops  and  three  elders  n£ 
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their  representatives ;  the  nomination  to  be 
ooofirmed  by  each  of  two  particular  synods 
to  which  the  classes  belonged.  And  this 
court  met,  and  still  meets  annually.* 

In  1784,  the  trustees,  with  a  laudable 
zeal,  made  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the 
college,  called  Queen's  College,  at  New 
Bninswick.  It  went  into  operation  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hardenberg,  its  first  president,  who  was 
as  eminent  a  ripe  scholar  as  a  profound 
theologian.  But  for  want  of  funds,  caused 
by  the  general  distress  pervading  this 
young  nation,  just  come  out  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution ;  and  also  for  want  of  an 
adequate  faculty  to  co-operate  with  its 
distinguished  president,  and  its  able  pro- 
fessor of  the  languages,  Dr.  Taylor;  it 
gradually  declined,  and  had  at  last  to  be 
suspended  for  a  season. 

In  1607,  the  efforts  of  these  devoted  and 
persevering  friends  of  literature  were  more 
successful.  The  old  building  was  an  un- 
sightly and  inconvenient  one  for  such  an 
iiMtitution.  They  proceeded,  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  perseverance,  to  col- 
lect funds  for  a  suitable  building.  In  1809 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
beautiful  edifice,  on  a  commanding  cmi- 
omce,  overlooking  the  city  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  original  cost  of  this  stately 
erection  was  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

One  thing  was  yet  necessary  to. the  suc- 
i  cess  of  the  college,  and  that  was  attained  in 
1807.     The  trustees  entered  into  a  cove- 
I  nant  with  the  general  synod  of  the  Dutch 
Church  ;  uniting  their  mutual  interests  and 
funds,  giving  the  college  the  whole  influ- 
ence and  patronage  of  the  church,  and 
placing  the  theological  professorate  in  con- 
nection with  the  college ;  but  yet,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  college  is  not  made  by 
any  means,  a   sectarian    institution.     In 
Conformity  with  this  covenant,  Dr.  Living- 
,.  aton,  the  synod's  theological  professor,  was 
j.  ^'Iccted  professoi  in  the  college,  and  offi- 
ii  ciated  as  the  active  president ;  the  governor 
l\  of  the  state  being   then,  ex   officio,  the 
|j  nominal  president.     But  in  1816,  a  sus- 
pension  of  the  college  exercises  was  caused 
hv  the  exhaustion  of  its  literary  funds. 
This    suspension    continued   unto   1825. 
Then  was  it  revived  with  great  spirit,  and 


with  a  full  faculty.*  And  it  continues  in 
successful  operation  to  this  day, — a  bright 
star  among  the  other  bright  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  literature  in  our  happy  re- 
public I  The  theological  seminary  has 
three  professorships  richly  endowed ;  and 
filled,  at  present,  by  three  able  divines. 
The  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  Hon. 
A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  LL.  D.,  the  presi- 
dent, a  most  distinguished  scholar  and 
learned  civilian ;  assisted  by  a  full  .com- 
plement of  able  professors  and  tutors.f 
Since  its  late  organization,  the  college  at 
New  Brunswick,  hitherto  known  as  Queen's 
College,  has  been  named  Rutger's  College, 
afler  the  name  of  its  munificent  patron, 
the  late  Col.  Rutgers,  who  was  a  gallant 
revolutionary  officer,  and  an  eminent  man 
of  God,  in  the  church. 

Thus  far  has  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  struggled  successfully  through  all 
her  difficulties  and  distressing  calamities. 
What  a  pleasing  contrast  there  is  between 
her  present  flourishing  condition  and  that 
of  1769 !  Then,  was  she  distracted  and 
rent  by  two  violent  contending  parties ; 
and  her  courts  and  sanctuaries  were  the 
arena  of  unnatural  and  unchristian  broils, 
and  a  hissing,  and  a  by-word  among  the 
enemies  of  religion  ;  while  all  good  men 
deplored  her  impending  fate !  She  was, 
moreover,  without  an  academy,  or  a  col- 
lege of  her  own  ;  and  subjected  to  a  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  nation  for  her  sup- 
ply of  ministers.  Now,  "  peace  rclgns 
within  her  walls ;  and  prosperity  within 
her  palaces."  For  our  God  hath  looked 
down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary, 
to  hear  the  groan ings  of  his  people.  He 
hath  regarded  the  prayer  of  the  destitute. 
The  Lord  hath  builded  up  our  Zion,  nnd 
he  hath  appf^ared  in  his  glory  among  her 
children!     She  has,   now,  her  academy 


•Dr.  Oann's  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston,?.  274. 


•  With  unusual  pleasure  does  the  writer  of 
this  look  back  on  that  ors:anizalion.  To  him 
the  trustees  were  pleased  to  assign  the  chair  of 
the  lan<::uas^s.  And  he  had  such  men  as  these 
as  his  collea^es:  Professor  Adrian,  Prof. 
Woodhull,  Prof.  Dr.  John  DewiU;  and  the 
venerable  and  beloved  president  Dr.  Milledoler 
was  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  including 
our  college  and  the  theological  seminary. 
Adrian  and  Dewitt.  followed  Woodhull,  to  their 
rest  in  heaven.  Two  of  us  survive,  but  in 
different  spheres  of  duty  and  service. 

j-  See  the  statistics  appended  to  this. 
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and  schools ;  her  college,  and  her  theolo- 
gical seminary ;  blessed  with  accomplish- 
ed, pious,  and  efficient  teaclicrs.  She  has 
her  foreign  and  domestic  missionary  so- 
cieties :  her  Sabbath  School  Union,  and 
her  Education  Society;  and  her  twelve 
scholarships,  and  her  Van  Benschootcn  en- 
dowment:* to  bring  forward  the  pious 
sons  of  the  church  into  the  holy  ministry. 

During  the  last  forty  years  she  hos 
been  steadily  *'  lengthening  her  cords,  and 
strengthening  her  stakes."  Very  many 
new  churches  have  been  planted  by  her 
Home  Missionary  Board ;  particularly  in 
the  northern  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  the  first  and  venerable 
Collegiate  Church,  which  once  stood  alone, 
now  beholds  two  great  classes,  with  their 
numerous  and  flourishing  churches  under 
their  care,  and  prospering,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  under  an  able,  devoted,  and  pious 
ministry.  She  is  now  directing  her  earn- 
est and  successful  labors, in  planting  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan.  At  the  same  time  she 
watches,  with  the  deepest  interest,  the 
progress  of  her  foreign  missionaries  in 
the  far  East ;  and  rejoices  in  their  suc- 
cessful eflbrts  in  bringing  the  heathen 
tribes  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
hope  of  j^lory. 

Our  lilt  hers  brought  this  vine  from 
Holland  ;  and  they  planted  it  here,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High.  They  cultiva- 
ted it  with  their  hands,  and  watered  it 
with  tiieir  t(?ars !  Under  the  dew  of 
heaven  has  she  spread  her  fair  and  fruit- 
ful branches  over  tlie  land.  We  sit  under 
her  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  eat  the 
pleasant  fruits  thereof!  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  for  ever  and  ever  I  And  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.  Amen. 

II.  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  DUTCH 
REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  doctrines  of  our  church  are  those 


•  The  Van  Benschooten  Fund  was  bequeath- 
ed by  the  pious  and  venerable  Dominie  Van 
Benschooten.  It  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  is  designed  to  carry  pious  youth 
through  a  complete  scientific  course,  as  well 
as  the  theological  studies. 


which,  in  common  with  all  the  branches 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  reformers.  These  blessed 
doctrines  were  taught  the  church  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  by  the  command 
of  our  Lord,  the  only  king  and  head  of 
the  church.  They  are  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  in  them  alone.  For,  in  con- 
cert with  the  church  of  God,  in  all  ages, 
wc  reject  traditions  and  expositions  of  the 
fathers,  except  only  as  they  strictly  and 
rigidly  agree  with  the  Holy  Bible,  the 
only  and  all-sutficicnt  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  These  doctrines  we  hold  as  they 
were  taught  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  so  far 
as  they  taught  as  Paul  and  the  other  in- 
spired writers  taught. 

We  receive  as  our  creed  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  as  revised  in  the  national  synod 
of  the  Council  of  Dort,  in  the  years  lfil8 
and  1619,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  arti- 
cles ;  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  the 
compend  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Dort,  on  the 
famous  five  points: — ^I.  Predestination.  II. 
Definite  atonement  of  Christ.  III.  &  IV. 
Man's  entire  corruption  and  helplessness, 
and  his  conversion  by  God's  grace  alone. 
V.  Perseverance  of  the  saints  in  grace. 

These  doctrines  have  been  received  as 
their  creed  by  all  the  churches  of  God, 
whose  honored  representatives  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Dort,  namely :  1. 
England  and  Scotland  ;    2.  The  Electoral 
Palatinate;  3.  Hesse;  4.  Switzerland;  5. 
The  French  Churches ;  6.  South  Holland ; 
7.  North  Holland ;  8.  Zealand ;   9.  Pro- 
vince  of  Utrecht;    10.  Friesland;    11.- 
Groningen;  12.  Omland  ;  13.  Drent;  14- 
The   Republic   and   Church  of  Bremen  ;s 

15.  The  Republic  and  Church  of  Emden^^ 

16.  Gelderland;  17.  Zutphen ;  18.  Wet — 
toraw;  19.  The  Republic  and  Church  or 
Geneva;  20.  Transylvania;  and  21.  The^ 
German  Reformed  Church. 

These  doctrines,  usually  called  Calvin- 
istic,  or  rather  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed  Church,  are  the  same  precisely 
as  those  expressed  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  some  few  exceptions ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  in  relation  to  church 
government,  which  is  characterized  by 
diocesan  bishops.     With  us,  and  all  other 
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chuiches,  each  |)astor  who  presides  over 
a  church,  is  strictly,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  a  Christian  bishop.  For,  by  the 
testimony  of  Paul,  (Acts  xx.  5,  17,  and 
28,)  every  presbyter  or  teaching  elder,  is 
t  bishop. 

We  refer  the  reader  for  further  parti- 
calars  in  reference  to  the  Reformed 
Churches  and  our  church,  as  one  of 
them,  to  our  Confession  of  Faith,  cate- 
chism, and  canons,  in  the  book  of  our 
church.  This,  we  repeat,  is  the  canoni- 
cal book  also  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  the  French  Church,  and  the  Swiss 
Church.  These  are  usually  bound  up 
with  our  psalms  and  hymns,  and  are  in 
every  body^s  hands  who  chooses  to  ex- 
amine them. 

hi  regard  to  our  "  liturgy ,•*  we  have  to 
state  that  it  contains,  as  every  one  sees, 
prayers  carefully  adapted  to  persons  in 
various  circumstances,  public  and  private. 
But  these  are  designed,  now,  simply  as 
models,  not  as  regular  forms.  When  the 
eariy  reformers,  by  the  grace  of  God,  led 
"the  church*^  out  of  the  long  captivity  of 
modem  Babylon,  they  found  their  people 
extremely  ignorant.  Hence  they  needed 
Wps.  They  wer&  children,  and  crippled 
in  their  walk.  They  needed  crutches  to 
lean  on  in  their  early  helplessness.  But 
i»w,  we  consider  our  ministers,  elders, 
(Icacons,  and  members  of  our  church,  as 
no  longer  little  and  lisping  children,  and 
cripples  needing  crutches.  These  crutches 
we  throw  away,  and  we  walk  without 
Ithem!  This  we  do  because  the  spirit  of 
God  is  really  given  to  all  who  ask  of  him 
I  belp  in  prayer.  But  we  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  those  of  our  reformed 
brethren  who  deem  themselves,  as  yet, 
incapable  of  doing  without  these  helps  for 
:  the  weak  ones  of  the  flock. 

The  only  part  of  our  liturgy  which  is 
^joined  to  be  read,  is  this :  the  Form  of 
I  Baptism,  in  order  to  preserve  the  uni- 
!  formity  of  vows :  *  together  with  the  short 
prayer,  before  the  vows  taken  by  the 
parents;  and  also  the  formula  of  the 
Holy  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  the  minLster  reads,  while  all  the 
members,  carefully  and  devoutly  follow 
him,  with  the  form  open  before  them,  in 
their  seats.  This  is  the  amount,  and  the 
proper  use  of  our  liturgy. 


in.  ITS  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT. 

Our  form  of  government  is  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  churciies  of 
the  Reformation  in  Holland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Scotland,  with  the 
exception  of  England, — which  is  governed 
by  diocesan  bishops,— -end  of  the  famous  I 
Puritans  of  Old  and  New  England,  whose 
form  is  that  of  independency.  We  refer 
to  our  form  in  our  Book  of  the  Church. 
Our  primary  court  is  that  o^the  consistory^ 
the  same  as  that  called  a  session  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  consists  of 
the  three  distinct  oflices:  ministers  or 
bishops,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  dea- 
cons in  our  church  have  no  right  to  preach. 
We  adhere  strictly  to  the  scriptural  insti- 
tution of  that  office,  as  detailed  in  Acts  vi. 
They  have  the  care  of  the  poor ;  and  take 
charge  of  the  alms  and  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  them.  Our  church  discoun- 
tenances the  office  of  trustees,  especially 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  whose  members 
are  not  even  required  to  be  members  of 
the  church  in  full  communion.  The  most 
general,  I  may  say  the  universal,  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  arrangement  with  us,  is 
this :  the  pastors  and  elders  meet  as  a 
spiritual  court,  to  transact  spiritual  con- 
cerns, such  as  the  admission  of  members, 
exercising  discipline,  &c.  The  deacons 
meet  statedly,  to  m^ke  provision  for  the 
poor  and  make  distributions.  And  the 
consistory,  composed  of  the  pastor,  elders, 
and  deacons,  meets  for  the  transaction  of 
all  temporal  business  relating  to  their  own 
church.  On  important  occasions,  such  as 
that  of  calling  a  minister,  the  grand  con- 
sistory is  called  together.  This  is  com- 
posed of  all  those  individuals  who  have 
been  at  any  time  ciders  and  deacons  in 
the  church. 

The  next  court  in  our  church  is  the 
classis,  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
preshijtery  in  our  sister  churches.  This 
is  composed  of  a  minister  and  an  elder 
from  each  distinct  church,  under  the  care 
of  the  classis. 

The  next  court  is  the  particular  sjfnod. 
Of  these  we  have  two,  namely,  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  the  Synod  of  Albany, 
or  the  Southern  and  Northern  Synods. 
These  consist  of  two  ministers  and  two 
elders  from  each  classis  within  its  bounds. 
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The  highest  oourt,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  is  the  general  synod.  This 
also  is  a  representative  body.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  ministers  and  three  elders 
from  each  classis  throughout  the  entire 
church*  At  its  first  organisation,  this 
court  met  triennially;  now  it  meets  an- 
nually, for  the  despatch  of  all. business 
belonging  to  the  church. 

In  one  peculiar  feature  do  we  difier  from 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  United 
States  and  Scotland.  In  the  diflferent 
branches  of  these  most  eminently  distin- 
guished churches,  their  elders  are  chosen 
Jbr  U^  With  us  they  are  chosen  to  serve 
for  two  years  in  succession.  And  if  they 
do  their  duty  they  are  again  eligible,  after 
having  been  out  of  their  office  one  year. 
If  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  office  to 
edificiUion,  they  may  be  left  off  the  ticket ; 
and  no  ofibnce  is  given  or  taken.  This, 
we  believe,  has  most  essentially  contri- 
buted to  preserve  the  peace,  and  promote 
the  edification  of  the  church,  and  to  stir 
up  good  men  to  Increased  faithfulness  to 
God  and  the  church. 

IV.  THE  FORM  OF  WORSHIP. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  all 
those  who  adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  With  us,  the  ancient  and  time- 
honored  custom  and  mode  is  this :  the  mi- 
nister and  people,  who  are'  members,  upon 
entering  the  church  bow  down,  and  in  se* 
cret  worship  the  King  of  Zion.  Ih  the 
morning,  the  pastor  begins  the  solemnity 
of  the  day  by  reading  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  and  in  the  ether  services  of  the  day, 
by  reading  a  chapter  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  assembly  then  sing ;  then  there  is  the' 
solemn  benediction ;  then  a  brief  address, 
called  the  exordium  remotum^  containing 
an  outline  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  ;* 
then  pra3rer ;  then  singing ;  then  the  ser- 
mon ;  then  a  prayer ;  then  a  collection  of 
alms  for  the  poor ;  then  singing,  and  the 
benediction. 

Our  psalmody  is  that  which  has  been 
carefully  prepaid  by  a  committee  of  our 
General  Synod.  It  consists  of  the  psalms 
of  Watts,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged. 


*  This  has,  by  a  late  regalatfon,  been  left 
discretiooary,  and  by  many  it  is  dispensed  with. 


and  two  books  of  hymoa.    It  b  a  rule  o<* 
our  church  thai  each  pastor  shall  lecture 
on  a  section  of  our  Heidelberg  Catechisn^  , 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  sabbath,  so  as  tc=» 
go  through  the  whole  in  a  ddinifee  timc^« 
These  lectures  exhibit  an  entire  system  oC 
pure  and  holy  doctrine  to  the  people,  in  a. 
regular  course.    And  to  this  admirable 
system  do  we  humbly  and  prayerfully 
ascribe  the  uniformity  and  strictness  or 
adherence  to  pure  doctrine  in  our  churches. 
The  design  is  to  secure  doctrinal  preaching, 
and  that  of  the  entire  system,  to  our  peo-   i 
pleyinareguhurcoursetfromyeartoyear.    ) 

V.  THE  fiTATisnca 

The  annual  report  for  1 8489  presents 
this  summary  of  the  church  :  There  are 
twenty  classes;  two  particular  svnods, 
that  of  New  York,  and  that  of  Albany, 
under  one  general  synod,  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  which  meets  annually.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  churches, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ministers, 
and  twenty-three  theological  students,  at 
present. 

The  number  of  families,  as  reported,  is 
81,569 ;  the  ascertained  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  congregations,  06,802 :  total 
in  conununion,  80,383.  The  increase  of 
members  on  confession  of  their  faith,  from 
June,  1843,  to  June,  1843,  3202,  by  cer- 
tificate, 1021 :  total  increase  in  the  year, 
4323.  Baptized  in  the  year:  infants^ 
2211,  adults,  682.  Number  of  catechu- 
mens, 5664 ;  number  in  biblical  instruc- 
tion, 3988 ;  the  number  of  sabbath  schools, 
269 ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  these,  15,534.. 

Our  college  and  theological  semioar^r 
are   located   at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J»  " 
These  institutions  have  been  richly  en^ 
dowed  by  the  liberality  of  our  churchi^ 
The  two  institutions  are  so  far  connected^ 
that  the  theological  professors  render  cer-^ 
tain  important  services  in  the  college.  Th^ 
venerable  Dr.  Milledoler  lately  retired  fron^ 
these  institutions,  afler  having  rendered 
for  a  series  of  years  most  valuable  services^ 
as  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theo-^ 
logy,  and  as  president  of  the  collie,  whicl^ 
last  laborious  office  he  perform^  gratui*^ 
tously,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  grca^  . 
success,  for  nearly  sixteen  years.    Sino^  / 
that,  the  Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  a^  0 
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gentleman  of  diatiiigiiiahed  taste  and  0c}io- 

larahip,  has  been  elected  president.    The 

I  college  is  now  in  very  sucoessAil  operation, 

under  his  carey  and  that  of  an  able  and 

learned  ftculty. 

In  the,  theological  school,  there  are  three 
!  professorships,  occupied  by  distinguished 
^  men,  who  instruct  the  youth  for  the  mi* 
ioistry  in  every  brapck  of  a  complete 
1  theotogical  course.  At  the  close  of  the 
\  theologiGal  year,  there  is  a  public  thedo- 
|g^  commencement,  at  which  the  gra* 
ftdttnting  class  pronounce,  from  memory, 
\  antable  discoones.  This  will  have  a  very 
|lnp|yy  lendenqr  to  encourage  our  youth  to 
litndy,  more  than  heretofore,  true  pulpit 
ld(X|uenoo,and  tend  to  brin^  back  the  good 
I  dd  custom  of  pronouncing,  mstead  of  road- 
bfl^disoonrses.* 

To  the  senunaiy  are  attached  twelve 
tdioiirdiqpi^  far  the  aid  of  eminently  gifted 
ytntb,  whoae  >axd  lot  has  been  to  stru^^e 
vith  adimby.  The  Van  Bfnschooten 
Find  of  tajMOttmoduoes  a  considerable 
unial  nvcnwt    0y  the  will  of  the  pious 

*  Bf  •pmMfneiiig  diseoiinef,''  we  do  not 
I  ana  •'aUsMMneoa  preaching."  We  mean 
I  Ik  wriiiag  fUJf  oat  of  dbcoarses,  and  deliver- 
iig  dwBi  tea  SMWrty  sad  Mn^memt.  To 
Ipnaeh  "eilraipore,"  and  wimoat  Uborions 
[  pfepanliont  i*  one  of  the  worst  habits,  into 
viudi  any  pffeaeher  or  minister  can  fklU 


donor,  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  carry 
youth  through  the  college  course,  as  well 
as  the  theological  course. 


For  ferther  particulars,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  fbilowing :  The  Outline  of 
the  History  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Romeyn,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Christianas  Magazine,  vol.  i.;  to  the 
extended  Outline  of  the  History  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  of  the  Dutch  Church,  vol. 
ii. ;  Dr.  Gunn's  Life  of  Dr.  Livingston ; 
The  History  of  New  York,  by  Judi^  Smith ; 
Dr.  Janewav's  Abstract  of  the  llistory  of 
Rutflers^s  (!!oUege;  The  Minutes  of  the 
Particular  and  General  Svnods  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  %*he  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Bradford's  Sermon  of  1813,  con- 
taining the  Address  of  the  Committee  of 
the  General  Synod  of  1807 ;  The  Ency- 
clopeedia  of  Christian  Knowledge,  article 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  Watson's  Olden 
Times;  Olden  Times  in  New  York; 
Benedict's  History  of  all  Religions ;  The 
American  Quarterly  Register,  for  May, 
1833,  and  February,  1834 ;  and,  finally. 
Dr.  Dewitt's  History  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed  Church,  which  he  is  now  (1843) 
preparing  by  the  request  of  our  General 
Synod. 
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THE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 


BY  PROF.  R.  RICHARDSON,  OF  VIRGINIA. 


THEIR  RISE,  PROGRESS.  FAITH,  AND 
PRACTICE. 

Ths  religious  society,  whose  members 
prefer  to  be  known  by  the  primitive  and 


unseclarian  appellation  of  "  Disciples  of 
Christ,"  or  by  that  of  "  Christians,"  the 
title  first  given  to  the  followers  of  our  Lord 
at  Antioch,  A.  D.  41,  but  who  are  van- 


ously  designated  in  diflbrent  sections,  as 
"  Baptists,"  "  Reformed  Ikiptists,"  "  Re- 
formers," or  "  Cainpbellites,"  had  its  origin 
in  an  effort  made,  a  few  years  since,  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  pious  of  all  parties, 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  Christianity. 

This  was  at  first  proposed  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  who  had  long  been  a  minister 
of  high  standing  in  the  "  Secession"  branch 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  at  all  times 
characterized  by  his  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
for  godly  men  of  all  porties,  without  res- 
pect to  sectarian  differences.  Having 
visited  the  United  States,  as  well  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  become 
much  impaired,  as  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
man(^nt  location,  he  employed  his  time  for 
nearly  three  years  in  supplying  with  min- 
isterial labor,  the  destitute  churches  of  the 
Seccder  connexion  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. During  this  period,  he  experienced 
much  opposition  and  persecution  from 
some  of  the  ministers  of  his  own  party,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberality  of  his  reli- 
gious views,  and  was,  at  one  time,  formally 
arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
under  a  charge  of  favoring  a  communion 
with  other  parties,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  laxity  in  regard  to  the  Testimony  of  this 
particular  sect.  Shortly  af\er  these  con- 
troversies, Mr.  Campbell's  family  set  out 
from  Ireland,  under  the  charge  of  his 
eldest  son  Alexander,  then  a  young  man, 
and  arrived  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  thoy  all  took  up  their 
abode,  and  where  Thomas  Campbell  con- 
tinued his  ministerial  labors. 

Continually  deploring,  however,  the 
divided  and  distracted  condition  of  the  re- 
ligious community  at  large,  and  deeply 
convinced  that  its  divisions  were  unneces- 
sary, unscriptural,  and  most  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  of^  society : 
he  at  length  formed  the  resolution  to  make 
a  public  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the 
original  unity  of  the  church.  Being  joined 
in  this  resolution  by  his  son  Alexander, 
whose  views  of  religion  had  been  much 
liberalized  and  extended  by  an  intimacy 
with  Greville  Ewing  and  the  Independents 
of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  during  his  studies, 
which  he  had  just  completed  at  the  uni- 
versity in  that  city ;  and  whose  talents, 
learning,   and    energy   have,   since   this 


period,  so  widely  disseminated  the  princi- 
ples of  union  then  adopted:  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  and  mmis- 
ters  with  whom  he  stood  associated. 

The  great  fiindamental  point  un^  at 
this  juncture  was,  that  in  order  to  Chris- 
tian union,  and  the  fiili  influence  of  the 
gospel,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Bible  alone  should  be  taken  as  the  an- 
thorized  bond  of  union,  and  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  revelations  of  God  should  be 
made  to  displace  from  their  position  all 
human  creeds,'  confessions  of  faith,  and 
formularies  of^  doctrine  and  church  gov- 
ernment, as  being  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  really  a  means  of  perpetuating^  divi* 
sion.  Containing,  indeed,  much  truth, 
and  embracing,  for  the  most  part,  the 
great  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, each  one,  it  was  argued,  superad- 
ded unfortunately  its  own  peculiar  theory 
of  religion,  and  blended  with  the  Chri^ 
tianity  common  to  all,  speculative  opin- 
ions respecting  matters  not  revealed,  whKb, 
nevertheless,  were,  in  these  theologkal 
systems,  exalted  to  an  equal  authority 
with  the  undoubted  facts  of  the  gospel 
These  conflicting  opinions,  uncertain  for 
want  of  clear  scriptural  evidence,  were, 
whether  true  or  false,  unimportant  in  thcm« 
selves,  as  contrasted  with  the  great  and 
plainly  revealed  truths  of  Holy  Writ ;  and, 
as  derived  from  human  reason,  and  being 
the  ofllipring  of  human  weakness,  were 
regarded  as  constituting  essentially  hunwn 
religions,  and  as  being  therefore  wholly 
devoid  of  any  regenerating  or  saving  effi- 
cacy. It  was  conceived  to  have  been  a 
small  matter,  that  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion should  have  freed  the  church  from 
the  religion  of  the  priest,  if  she  persisted 
in  substituting  for  it  the  religion  of  men, 
rather  than  the  religion  of  God,  as  God 
himself  had  given  it.  For,  while  it  was 
admitted  that  the  various  formularies  of 
religion  contained  the  great  and  leading 
points  of  Christianity,  and  the  pleasing 
reflection  could  be  indulged  that  almost 
all  parties  were  agreed  in  ihase,  as,  for 
instance,  briefly  summed  up  in  tlie  Nicenc, 
or  Apostles'  Creed  :  it  was  urged,  that  the 
various  systems  of  human  opinions,  com- 
mingled with  these  truths,  had  so  diluted, 
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weakened,  and  even  perverted  them,  as  to 
Jiiave  deprived  them  in  a  great  measure 
I  of  their  power  in  the  salvation  of  the 
J  world ;  so  that  the  gospel,  in  the  hands  of 
/  Protestantism,  and  become  a  vague,  con- 
'  tradictory,  incomprehensible  religion,  quite 
unable  to  efiect  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  or  accomplish  the  grand,  extensive, 
and  blessed  results,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  its  con- 
centrated purity,  was  so  admirably  fitted. 
It  was  therefore  proposed,  that  all  human 
creeds,  as  being  incomplete  if  they  con- 
tained any  thing  less  than  the  Bible — un- 
■(orthy  of  credit,  if  they  contained  any 
;hing  more  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
ind  in  either  case,  as  highly  injurious  for 
be  reasons  above  given,  should  be  indis- 
uiminately  repudiated  by  the  churches, 
tnd  that  the  Bible  itself,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  New  Testament,  as  containing 
:he  clear  development  of  the  religion  of 
lyrist,  should  be,  as  was  undeniably  the 
sue  in  primitive  ages,  the  creed,  the  con- 
Eeasion,  and  the  guide  of  all. 

The  plea  that  human  creeds  and  disci- 
pline were  necessary  to  preserve  purity 
3f  doctrine  and  government  in  the  church, 
was  totally  rejected,  as  disproved  by  the 
well  known  fact  that  they  had  failed  to  do 
ihis,  and  also  as  an  imputation  upon  the 
livine  goodness  and  wisdom,  implying 
:hat  God  was  unwilling  to  give  a  sufficient 
revelation,  and  lefl  something  for  men  to 
lupply ;  or  that  men  could  express  the 
:ruths  revealed,  in  better  words,  and  in 
^xp^cssions  less  liable  to  misconstruction, 
ban  those  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
^n  the  other  hand,  it  was  insisted,  that 
he  Scriptures,  interpreted  in  conformity 
^ith  the  fixed  laws  of  language,  could 
k^nvey  but  the  same  ideas  to  all  unbiassed 
Yiinds  respecting  every  thing  necessary 
o  salvation ;  and  that  if,  perchance,  dif- 
erence  of  sentiment  should  arise,  rcspect- 
ng  minor  and  incidental  matters,  these 
nferenccs  or  opinions  were  to  be  distin- 
guished from  faith,  and  were  neither  to  be 
Hade  a  term  of  communion,  nor  imposed 
»y  one  Christian  upon  another.  Or,  to 
■xprrss  the  whole  in  the  langua^  em- 
ployed by  Thos.  Campbell,  "  Nothing 
*nas  to  be  received  as  a  matter  of  faith  or 
luty,  for  which  there  could  not  be  pro- 
luocd  a  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  either  in 


express  terms,  or  by  approved  scripture 
precedent.*' 

This  overture  for  a  religious  reforma- 
tion being  rejected  by  the  seceders  as  a 
body,  but  embraced  by  some  members : 
an  application  was  made  to  the  pious  of 
all  the  parties  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  **  de- 
claration and  address"  drawn  up  and 
printed,  in  which  all  were  invited  to  form 
a  union  upon  the  principles  above  stated. 
A  considerable  number  of  individuals  re- 
sponded to  this  appeal,  and  a  congrega- 
tion was  immediately  organized  upon 
Brush  Run,  in  Washington  county,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1610,*  where  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected,  and  where  minis- 
terial duties  were  performed  conjointly  by 
T.  Campbell  and  his  son  Alexander,  who 
had  been  duly  ordained  pastors  of  the 
church. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the 
members  of  this  congregation  were  not 
associated  together  in  a  loose  and  inform- 
al manner,  at  its  formation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
that  every  one,  in  being  admitted,  should 
give  some  proof  that  he  understood  the 
nature  of  the  relation  he  assumed,  and 
the  true  scriptural  ground  of  salvation. 
£^h  applicant,  therefore,  was  required  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question : 
"  What  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  the 
sinner's  acceptance  with  God?"  Upon 
expressing  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ  alone  for  justification, 
and  evincing  a  conduct  booming  the 
Christian  profession,  he  was  received  into 
fellowship.f  Such  was  the  humble  origin 
of  a  reformation,  now  widely  extended, 
which  did  not,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  pro- 
ceed from  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  but  was 
the  offspring  of  calm  and  long  continued 
deliberation,  frequent  consultation,  and  pa- 
tient, lalx>rious,  and  prayerful  investiga- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  which 
had  never  for  its  object  to  add  a  new  sect 
to  those  already  existing,  but  was  design- 
ed, from  its  very  inception,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  partisan  controversies,  and,  far  from 
narrowing  the  basis  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, to  furnish  abundant  room  for  all  be- 


•  See  Supplement  to  this  article, 
f  For  want  of  these  proofs,  two  persons 
were  rejected  at  the  first  meeting. 
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lievere  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  common  reliance  upon  the 
merits  of  Christ. 

Much  devotion  and  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  church  of  Brush  Run,  and 
the  utmost  peace  and  harmony  prevailed 
amongst  its  members  for  a  number  of 
months.  Most  of  them  being  poor,  they 
wore  unable  to  finish  the  interior  of  the 
frame  meeting  house  which  they  had 
erected,  and  were  accordingly  wont  to  as- 
semble in  it,  without  fire,  during  the  in- 
clemency even  of  winter.  They  were 
also  in  the  habit  of  visiting  often  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  spending  whole  nights 
in  social  prayer  ;  searching  the  scriptures, 
asking  and  answering  questions,  and  sing- 
ing Iiymns.  Their  affections  seemed  to 
be  elevated  above  the  love  of  party,  by  the 
love  of  Christ ;  and  the  deeply  implanted 
prejudice  of  a  sectarian  education  and 
training,  appeared  to  have  died  away  be- 
neath the  overshadowing  influence  of  di- 
vine truth. 

A  circumstance  occurred, however,  after 
some  time,  which  showed  that  these  pre- 
judices had  power  to  revive ;  and  that, 
like  noxious  weeds,  they  were  more  hardy 
and  enduring  than  the  things  that  arc  sal- 
utary to  men.  This  circumstance  was 
the  presentation,  by  a  member,  of  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism,  which  at  once 
necessarily  brought  up  the  question  so 
often  debated  Ix^tween  Baptists  and  Pedo- 
baptists :  whether  or  not  this  ordinance 
could  1)0  scripturally  administered  to  in- 
fants ?  Mr.  C.'mipbcll,  sen.,  entered  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  with  his  im- 
pressions in  favor  of  the  aftirmalive;  but 
he  examined  the  question  with  so  much 
impartiality  in  a  series  of  discourses,  that 
a  numlKjr  of  his  hearers  Ix'came  convin- 
ced thereby,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  could  not  be 
sustained  l>y  adequate  scripture  evidence; 
and  the  mind  of  his  son  Alexander  espe- 
cially, was,  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
subject,  led  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  without 
scriptural  authority,  but  that  immersion  in 
water,  u|>on  a  true  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ,  alone  constituted  Christian  bap- 
tism. Upon  stating  to  his  oldest  sister, 
his  conclusions,  and  his  intention  to  com- 
ply with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  re- 


quisitions  of  the  gospel,  she  informed  him 
that  her  convictions  and  intentions  had  for 
some  time  been  the  same;  and,  upon 
stating  the  matter  to  their  father,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  send  for  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and  attend  upon  the  ministration 
of  the  ordinance  in  the  immediate  region 
of  their  labors.  Before  the  appointed 
time,  Thomas  Campbell  himself,  together 
with  several  other  members  of  the  Brush 
Run  congregation,  became  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  same  convictions,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  accompany  them, 
and  all  were  immersed,  upon  the  simple 
profession  of  faith  made  by  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  (Acts  viii.  37,)  by  Elder  Luse  of 
the  Baptist  community,  on  the  12th  June, 
1812. 

This  was  an  important  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  this  little  band  of  reform- 
ers ;  for  it  not  only  revived  the  educa- 
tional prejudices  of  all  those  who  were 
unfavorable  to  immersion,  or  attached  to 
infant  baptism,  and  induced  them  inune- 
diately  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
church ;  but  it  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  remainder,  who  now  constitu- 
ted a  congregation  of  immersed  believ- 
ers, into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Baptists.  For,  although  disinclined  to  a 
combination  with  any  religious  parly, 
known  as  such,  they  deemed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Baptists  favorable  to  reforma- 
tion and  religious  freedom,  and  believed 
that  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  pro- 
serve  their  own  independence  as  a  church, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  principles  of  their 
first  organization,  a  connexion  with  the 
Baptists  would  afford  them  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  usefulness.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fall  of  1813,  they  were  received 
into  Redstone  Baptist  Association,  care- 
fully and  expressly  stipulating  at  the  same 
time,  in  writing,  that  "  No  terms  of  union 
or  communion  other  than  the  holy  scrip- 
tures should  be  required." 

The  novelty  of  those  simple  views  of 
Christianity  which  Alexander  Campbell, 
as  messenger  of  the  church  of  Brush  Run, 
urged  with  much  ability  upon  the  associa- 
tion, began  immediately  to  excite  consider- 
able stir  in  that  body,  with  whom  an  op- 
position to  human  creeds  and  to  claims  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  churches,  found  but 
little  favor.    With  the  more  liberal-mind< 
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laptists,  however,  Mr.  Campbell's  views 
lually  prevailed ;  and  so  high  became 
conlidence  of  the  Baptist  community, 
eocral,  in  his  talents  and  knowledge 
iie  scriptures,  that  he  was  selected, 
r  some  time,  to  debate  the  question  of* 
istiaii  baptism  with  Mr.  J.  Walker,  a 
ister  of  the  secession  church.  This 
ite,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in 
?,  1820,  being  afterwards  published, 
itly  contributed  to  extend  Mr.  Camp- 
's celebrity,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  abroad 
lOg  the  Baptists  his  views  of  the  Chris- 
institution.  The  same  result  followed 
9cond  debate  upon  the  same  subject, 
ch  grew  out  of  the  first  one,  and  which 
beld,  in  1823,  at  Washington,  in  the 
e  of  Kentucky,  with  Mr,  McCalla  of 
Presbyterian  church,  so  that  the  views 
fr.  Campbell  became  generally  diffused 
og  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  western 
atry.  Meanwhile,  a  jealousy  on  the 
:  of  some  leading  members  of  the 
stone  Association,  of  his  increasing 
jlarity  and  commanding  talents,  led 
a  to  inveigh  against  his  principles  as 
ivating  and  disorganizing ;  and  finally 
ited  so  much  dissension  in  that  body, 
so  much  animosity  towards  the  church 
$rush  Run,  that  the  latter,  in  order  to 
Id  its  eflccts,  dismissed  about  thirty 
nbers,  including  Alexander  Campbell, 
^Vellsburg,  Virginia,  where  they  were 
stitutcd  as  a  new  church,  and,  upon 
lication,  were  admitted  into  the  Ma- 
ing  Association  of  Ohio,  with  some  of 
we  members  they  h^.d  already  formed 
ivorable  intimacy.  This  body  proved 
:h  more  liberal  in  its  views ;  and  after 

bickerinixs  and  dissensions  of  nearly 
years  at  Redstone,  the  reformers  were 
istnl  to  find  in  it  not  only  lil)erality  of 
in^,  but  a  disposition  to  f()llow  impli- 
y  the  dictates  of  the  scriptures.  Various 
5tin;!5S  of  preachers  were  hcjld  to  con- 
»r  and  investi^te  the  ancient  and  apos- 
c  order  of  things  ;  and  at  length  nearly 

whole  association  came  by  degrees 
)  the  views  presented ;  so  that,  in  the 
,r  1828,  it  rejected  finally  all  human 
•nularies  of  religion,  and  relinquished 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  churches ; 
>lvinjr  itself  into  a  simple  annual  meet- 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  of 
progress  of  the  churches ;  for  worship, 


and  mutual  co-operation  in  the  spread  of 
the  gospel. 

The  hifluence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
churches,  embracing  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Western  Reserve,  with  several 
able  preachers,  necessarily  gave  great  ex- 
tension to  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  was  but  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, until  the  abandonment  of  usages  long 
cherished  by  the  Baptists,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  views  and  practices  not  com- 
monly received  by  them,  gave  rise  to  so 
much  umbrage  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  adjoining  churches,  composing  the 
Beaver  Association :  that  this  body  were 
induced,  being  not  a  little  influenced  also 
by  the  persevering  hostility  of  that  of 
Redstone,  to  denounce  as  heretical,  and 
exclude  from  their  fellowship,  all  those 
churches  which  favored  the  views  of  the 
reformers.  The  schism,  thus  produced, 
was  soon  extended  to  Kentucky,  to  eastern 
Virginia,  and  in  short  to  all  those  Baptist 
churches  and  associations  into  which  the 
views  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  debates  and  writings;  the 
Baptists,  in  all  cases,  separating  from  their 
communion  all  who  favored  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Disciples,  being  unwilling  to 
concede  even  permission  to  believe  the 
plain  dictates  of  the  scriptures  to  those 
who  freely  granted  to  them,  without  a 
breach  of  fellowship,  unrestricted  liberty 
of  opinion. 

The  Disciples,  thus  suddenly  cut  off 
from  their  connection  with  the  Baptists, 
formed  themselves  every  where  into  dis- 
tinct churches,  independent  of  each  other's 
control,  but  holdinsj  the  same  sentiments, 
having  the  same  fellowship,  and  continu- 
ing to  carry  out  the  great  principles  ori- 
ginally professed,  exhorting  all  men  to 
return  to  the  Bible  alone,  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  and,  in  the  language  of  Thomas 
Campl)ell,  to  co-operate  togf^ther  for  "the 
restoration  of  pure  primitive  apostolic 
Christianity,  in  letter  and  spirit ;  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice." 

The  prescriptive  measures  of  the  Bap- 
tist clergy,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  by 
which  they  had  been  often  guided,  proved, 
as  has  ever  been  the  cxise,  favorable  to  the 
cause  they  lal)ored  to  overthrow.  No 
sooner  had  a  separation  been  efJected,  than 
prejudices  began  to  subside,  and  misap- 
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prehensions  to  be  corrected,  as  the  excited 
feelings  which  produced  them  gradually 
died  away.  Many  intelligent  Baptists  came 
over,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Disciples,  and  many  others  were  ad- 
mitted to  fellowship  with  the  latter,  with- 
out being  excluded  from  communion  with 
their  Baptist  bn^thi^n.  Indeed,  many  of 
llie  Baptist  clergy,  as  the  objects  of  the 
Disciples  became  better  understood,  came 
to  approve  them ;  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  to  adopt  tlieir  sentiments.  So  great 
has  been  the  approximation,  tliat  the  most 
friendly  feelings  now  almost  every  where 
exist  between  the  Disciples  and  the  Biip- 
tists;  and  those  very  points,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  rejection  of  creeds,  and  baptism 
for  remission  of  sins,  which  were  at  first 
regarded  as  most  olijectionable,  arc  at 
length  adopted  and  publicly  maintained  by 
certain  of  the  most  talented  Baptist  minis- 
ters and  editors  in  the  Union. 

Meanwhile  the  Disciples  have  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  not  by  these  acces- 
sions from  the  Baptists  so  much,  as  by  a 
general  diffusion  of  their  principles  amongst 
all  parties,  and  esj>ecially  by  an  almost 
unprecedented  success  in  the  conversion 
of  those  who  had  not  as  yet  embraced  any 
of  the  n^ligious  systems  of  the  day.  Many 
have  come  over  from  the  Presbyterians ; 
some  from  the  Episcopalians  and  from  the 
Lutherians ;  amoni;  the  latter,  two  well- 
edneatod  ministers ;  but  more,  both  of 
pnvichers  and  fXY)ple,  from  the  Methodists. 
A  few  Fniversalists  have  united  with  them, 
rc'Mouncing  their  own  distinguishing  tenets ; 
som*>  Roman  Catholics  also  ;  some  Tunk- 
ers ;  l^nglish  and  Scotch  Baptists,  and  In- 
dt*l)endents.  Ind'^'^d,  snmc  from  almost 
every  party  have  n'nnunced  their  conflict- 
hy:f  opinions,  nnd  adopted  the  faith  and 
dtietrine  of  the  primitive  church.  It  is 
nUn  to  U^  noted,  that  a  j^reat  many  sceptics 
nutl  infidris  have  In^en  converted  through 
th«*  lidx^rs  of  Mr.  A.  (\'im]»l>ell,  nnd  espe- 
^'ially  by  his  able  th^fence  of  Christianity 
ni^'riinst  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  public  delwite  held 
in  the  <Mty  nfC^jneinnnti,  in  the  year  IS29, 
whieh  was  published  and  extensively  cir- 
eiilafe<l  in  this  country,  and  republished  in 
I'jiizlnnd.  Many  of  the  wntinirs  of  Mr. 
( 'nniplwll  and  his  fel low-la In^rers  have  l)een 
n'pnblished  in  I'-ngland,  where  the  Disciples 
jire  Uvoming  numerous.     Their  churches 


are  found  also  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland, 
in  the  United  States,  they  arc  most  numer- 
ous in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Virginia.  There  are  a  lew 
churches  in  the  British  provinces.  The 
whole  number  of  communicants  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  believed  to  fall  but  little  short  of 
200,000. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  of 
the  faith  or  practice  of  this  society,  after 
the  above  history  of  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress. From  this  it  will  appear  evident 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  two  great  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  the  Lutheran  Rc^ 
formation,  to  wit :  '*the  taking  of  the  Bible 
alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  tradition;  and  the  icIyiDg 
only  upon  that  justification  that  is  obtained 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.''  Through 
all  the  various  phases  imposed  upon  this 
new  effort  at  reformation,  by  its  relative 
position  to  different  points  of  ChristiaD 
doctrine,  or  to  sectarian  parties,  its  real 
position  has  never  changed :  it  has  pre- 
served its  identity,  nnd  reflected  more  or 
less  upon  the  whole  community  the  light 
of  divine  truth.  The  controversies  which 
have  attended  its  progress,  have  been 
neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  but  their 
ol)jwt  has  ever  been  the  exhibition  and 
defence  of  truth ;  and,  though  it  were  too 
much  to  say  that  imperfe(*t  views,  and  in- 
considerate expressions  have  not,  at  tioKS, 
proceeded  from  even  the  most  prudent  of  i 
its  advocates,  giving  rise  to  various  mis- . 
conceptions  and  misrepresentations  on  the 
part  of  its  opposers :  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  there  has  been,  fiDm  the  begin- 
ning, an  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  primitive  Christianity,  of  Christisn 
union,  and  of  an  entire  conformity  of  the 
church  to  the  requirements  of  the  sacred  : 
volume. 

One  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  society 
desenes  notice  here.     It  is  this  :  that  its 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  institution,  and 
its  conformity  to  its   n^quirements   have 
been     prouressive.      Unlike    the    variotw 
sects    which    are    founded    U|x>n    human 
cre^nls  and  confessions,  and  which  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  very  constitution,  forbidden  n 
ever  to  get  beyond  tlie  imperfect  know-  Ij 
ledge,  or  to  differ  from  the  ignorance  of  \\ 
the  men  who  composed  their  formularies :  l| 
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>ciety  cast  itself,  without  fear,  upon 
tiod  and  free  expanse  of  divine  reve- 

itsclf ;  unrestricted  by  the  narrow 
.aries  of  parties  or  sects,  and  un- 
cd  by  human  animadversion,  to  seek 
earls  and  treasures  of  divine  truth. 
wn  thus  upon  the  scriptures  alone  for 
>us  instruction,  by  the  fundamental 
pie  of  their  association,  it  would  say 
lie,  indeed,  for  the  perspicuity,  depth, 
erfection  of  the  Bible,  if,  during  the 
icted  investigations  and  discussions, 
id  on  by  members  of  acknowledged 
ing  and  talent,  there  had  been  nothing 
learned  of  the  Christian  institution, 
was  known  and  realized  at  first. 
truth  is,  that  the  different  character- 
points  of  prhnitive  Christianity  were 
3pcd  in  succession.  The  object, 
ver,  has  been  one  from  the  beginning 
disinter  the  edifice  of  ancient  Chris- 
y  from  the  rubbish  which  so  many 
had  accumulated  upon  it;  and  the 
y  of  those  portions  which  were  first 
icd,  only  induced  greater  exertion  to 

others  into  view.  It  was  the  unity 
i  church  which  first  struck  the  atten- 

the  subsequent  submission  to  immer- 
is  only  one  example,  among  others. 
It  progression  which  consistency  with 

own  principles  required.  Thus,  it 
not  until  about  ten  years  after  this, 
:he  drfi/iile  object  of  immersion  was 
understood,  when  it  was  recognised 
e  remiJtitig  ordinance  of  the  gospel, 
B  appointed  means  through  which  the 
?nt  sinner  obtained  an  assurance  of 
pardon,  or  remission  of  sins,  procured 
lim  by  the  suflTerings  and  death  of 
It.  Nor  was  it  until  a  still  later 
d,  that  this  doctrine  was  practlcalhf 
'<edy  in  calling  upon  believing  penitents 
J  baptized  for  the  purpose  specified. 

view  of  baptism  gave  great  impor- 
5  to  the  institution,  and  has  become 
if  the  prominent  features  of  this  re- 
ition. 

le  practice  of  iceeklif  com^nnnion  is 
icr  characteristic.  This  was  adopt- 
t  the  very  beginning,  as  the  wcll- 
r-n  and  universally  admitted  custom 
e  apostolic  age.  Their  views  of  the 
■e  and  design  of  this  ordinance,  differ 
rom  those  of  Protestants  in  general. 
^  are  not  in  favor  of  "  close  com- 


munion," as  it  is  termed,  nor  do  they  pro- 
hibit any  pious  persons  who  feel  disposed 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  Lord's  death.  Their  manner  of 
dispensing  the  ordinance  is  simple  and  im- 
pressive, conformable  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  the  injunction  of  Paul.  (1 
Cor.  xi.) 

They  are  accustomed  to  set  apart  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  not  as  a  Jewish  or 
a  Christian  sabbatJij  but  as  commemora- 
tive of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to 
be  devoted  to  scripture- reading,  medita- 
tion, prayer,  and  the  ordinances  of  public 
worship.  These  are  prayer  and  praise ; 
teaching  and  exhortation;  theljord's  Sup- 
per, and  the  fellowship  or  contribution  for 
the  poor,  in  accordance  with  Acts  xL  42. 

As  to  govcrnmenty  each  congregation 
is  independent  of  every  other,  managing 
its  own  affairs,  and  electing  its  own  offi- 
cers. Of  the  latter,  three  classes  are  re- 
cognised: elders  or  bishops,  deacons,  and 
evangelists.  The  functions  of  ciders  and 
deacons  are  restricted  to  each  individual 
church  and  its  vicinity.  The  evangelists 
are  usually  itinerant,  except  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  brethren.  A  co- 
operation of  the  churches,  for  tffs  spread 
of  the  gospel,  is  regarded  as  scriptural, 
and  is  now  urged  as  highly  necessary  to 
a  more  eflbclivc  system  of  evangelical 
labor. 

In  the  proclamation  of  tJie  gospel  to 
sinners,  their  practice  is  of  course  regu- 
lated by  their  views  of  the  state  of  man, 
and  the  nature  ©f  the  Christian  institu- 
tion. They  regard  the  unconverted  as  in 
a  state  of  separation  and  alienation  from 
God,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and 
look  upon  the  gospel  as  the  power  of  God 
to  the  salvation  of  every  one  who  U^lieves 
it.  They  conceive  that  this  Word  of  God, 
is  that  incorruptible  seed  of  which  the  chil- 
dren of  God  are  born  ;  God,  having,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  begotten  them 
"  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  they  might 
be  a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures  !'* 
They  believe  that  the  word  is  thus  the 
means  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  conversion  of  men ;  and  that  the  di- 
vine testimony  itself  is  the  source  of  that 
faith  by  which  the  gospel  is  received  to 
the  saving  of  the  soul,  for,  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  scripture,  that  "  faith  comes  by 
hearing;  and  hearing,  by  the  word  of 
God."  They  regard  tlic  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  a  spiritual  one,  first  formally 
and  publicly  set  up  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.),  Ufjon  the  exaltation  and 
coronation  of  Christ,  as  evinced,  upon  that 
occasion,  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  believe  that  the  apostle 
Peter,  to  whom  Christ  had  committed  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  did,  on  that  day, 
give  admission  to  the  believing  and  peni- 
tent Jews,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
nature  and  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  all  should  be  admitted  nmc^  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
That  is  to  say,  that  upon  a  sincere  belief 
of  the  testimony  borne  by  prophets  and 
apostles,  respecting  the  birth,  the  life,  the 
character,  the  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Christ,  accompanied  by  a  true 
repentance,  the  sinner  is  to  be  immersed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  then  to  be 
added  to  the  church,  to  walk  in  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  manifest  the 
graces  of  Christian  character.  If  then 
they  have  any  theory  of  conversion,  it  is 
simply  that  of  the  natural  order  of  cause 
and  eflect ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
divine  testimony,  being  conceived  to  pro- 
duce the  faith  of  the  gospel ;  this  faith 
leading  to  repentance,  to  reformation,  and 
consequent  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  gospel ;  and  this  obedience  securing 
the  immediate  enjoyment  of  its  promised 
blessings,  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded  as  the 
evidence  of  sonship  to  God,  and  as  the 
earnest  of  the  spiritual  and  glorious  in- 
heritance promised  to  the  righteous. 

As  a  means  of  sanctification  and  growth 
in  knowledge,  the  dih'gent  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures  is  every  where  earnestly 
enjoined.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  (hat 
no  denomination  in  our  country  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  al- 
though there  is  yet,  doubtless,  great  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect  with  many.  But,  it 
is  believed,  that  in  this  there'  is  a  pro- 
gressive improvement,  and  a  more  special 
attention  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  the  sacred  volume,  in  families 
and  Sunday  schools. 


With  regard  to  the  Divine  Being,  am 
the  manifestations  of  the  Father,  Son,  an( 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  is  revealed,  th( 
Disciples  hold  no  sentiments  incongruous 
with  those  of  the  parties  who  call  thenv 
selves  *' evangelical.*^     It  is  true,  thai 
their  peculiar  position  has  subjected  then 
to  much  misrepresentation  npon  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  upon  others.    For,  be< 
cause  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  very  language  rfxrif- 
turej  in  relation  to  every  subject  of  whrch 
it  treats,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  use 
those  scholastic  terms  and  phrases,  whkrb 
the  wisdom  of  men  has  substituted  in  iti 
room ;  and  this,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  principle  involved,  but  from  a  fear  o( , 
introducing,  along  with  unscriptural  ex- 
pressions, unscriptural  ideas.     Nevertke- 
less,   although  they  use   not   the  wonb 
Trinity,  Triune,  &c.,  they  receive  erctj 
thing  which  the  scripture  affirms  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and   the   Holy  Spirit, 
giving  to  every  expression  its  full  and  ob- 
vious meaning.   They  hold  that  the  Word 
which  was  in  the  beninning  with  God, 
and  which  was  God,  and  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men,  manifesting  his  glory,  the 
glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
fiill  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  that  all  men 
should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor 
the  Father.      And   with    respect   to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  thev  believe  that  he  is  the 
"  Spirit  of  Godi"  the  «  Comforter,"  the 
"  Spirit  of  Christ,"  who  spoke  by  pro- 
phots  and  apostles,  filling  them  with  di- 
vine wisdom  and  power ;  and  that  he  is 
"  the  gif\  of  God,"   « to  those  who  ask 
him,"  who  are  made  "  the  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit,"  by  whose  pre- 
sence they  are  rendered  "  temples  of  the 
living  God,"  and  "sanctified,"  "renewed," 
and  "  saved." 

As  it  respects  practical  Christianity,  the 
Disciples  enjoin  on  entire  conformity  to 
the  divine  will,  in  heart  as  well  as  life. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  they  believe  to  con- 
sist "in  all  goodness,  righteousness  and 
truth."  They  think  that  the  standard  of 
piety  and  morality  cannot  be  elevated  too 
highly,  and  that  the  personal  holiness  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  is  the 
great  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
stitutions  of  the   gospel.     They   regard 
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these  as  a  meaiis  of  salvation,  only  as 
they  prove  to  be  a  means  of  renovation ; 
knoving  that  '^  nothing  avails  in  Christ 
Jesus  but  a  new  creature,*'  and  that  "  with- 
out holiness  no  one  shall  see  the  Liord." 
They  are  the  more  careful,  therefore,  to 
maintain  the  ancient  simplicity  and  purity 
of  these  institutions,  which  are  thus  divinely 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Nor  do  the  Disciples  neglect  the  claims 
of  society  at  lai^e,  as  it  respects  its  general 
improvement,  and  the  amelioration  of  its 
coodjtion,  by  the  benevolent  associations 
through  which  the  Bible  has  been  circu- 
lated abroad,  and  temperance  and  morality 
promoted  with  a  success  so  signal,  as 
clearly  to  display  the  ifingcr  of  God.  They 
strongly  advocate  the  universal  education 
of  the  people,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting human  happiness,  and  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  universal  spread  of  the 
gospelt  and  the  introduction  of  that  happy 
.  era,  ibr  which  they,  in  common  with  other 
I  Christians,  look,  when  the  **  tabernacle  of 
God'*  shall  be  "  with  men ;"  when  he 
^  shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God."  They  have 
already  under  their  charge  many  semina- 
ries of  learning,  and,  among  these,  two 
oollpges.  One  of  these.  Bacon  College, 
at  Flarrodsburg,  Kentucky,  is  respectably 
endowed,  furnished  with  a  handsome  col- 
lege edifice,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  other,  Bethany  College,  Vir- 
^ia,  is  near  the  rcsidonce  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  who  is  president  of  the  institu- 
I  tion.  Its  plan  and  its  buildings  arc  exten- 
sive, being  designed  for  the  education  of 
the  whole  man,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  Its  success  has  bectn  very  great, 
and  although  it  has  only  commenced  its 
third  session,  it  already  ranks  in  number 
of  students,  and  in  character,  with  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  country. 

Such  being  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  their  rapid  increase  in 
I  number  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
they  have  k«»pt  steadily  before  the  rom- 
mniiity  the  claims  of  that  common  Chris- 
tianity in  which  most  parties  are  agreed. 
ITiis  agreement  includes  every  prominent 
feature  of  the  Reformation,  without  an  ex- 
ception.     However,   parties    may   differ 


about  their  creeds,  all  agree  with  the  Dis- 
ciples in  receiving  the  Bible.  However 
various  the  views  of  different  sects  in 
scholastic  theology,  all  pretty  much  agree 
with  the  Disciples  in  justification  by  faith, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
reformation  of  life.  However  the  former 
may  contend  with  each  other  about  sprink- 
ling and  pouring,  as  modes  of  baptism ; 
all  agree  with  the  Disciples,  and  with  each 
other,  that  immersion,  at  least,  is  undis- 
puted baptism,  and  the  only  mode  in  which 
there  is  universal  agreement.  Nay,  even 
in  regard  to  the  object  of  this  institution, 
the  different  confessions  of  faith  are  almost 
entirely  agreed,  stating,  in  their  respective 
articles  upon  baptism,  that  it  is,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
"  The  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration ;  of 
remission  of  sins,  and  of  giving  up  to  God 
to  walk  in  newness  of  life."  The  same 
sentimental  agreement  may  be  predicated 
of  weekly  communion ;  the  observance  of 
the  LfOrd's  day,  &c.,  and  most  happily  of 
the  great  design  of  the  observance  of  re- 
ligion, the  promotion  of  holiness  and  right- 
eousness of  life.  Thus,  having  for  their 
object  to  unite  all  Christians  together  in 
the  common  faith,  without  regard  to  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  common  salvation,  without 
respect  to  sectarian  distinctions:  the  Dis- 
ciples labor  in  joyful  hope  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  that  happy  period  when  all  shall 
be  united  "  by  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
the  bond  of  peace,  in  one  body  and  one 
spirit ;  in  one  hope  of  their  calling  ;  one 
Lord ;  one  faith ;  one  baptism ;  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all." 


SUPPLEMENT. 

Christiamtv  is  a  system  of  religion 
and  morality  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
primarily  taught  his  apostles,  and  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  for  its  im- 
mediate object  the  amelioration  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  man,  morally 
and  religiously  considered,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  this  life,  and  ultimately  his  com- 
plete salvation  from  the  gJiilt,  the  love,  the 
practice,  and  punishment  of  sin.     It  con- 
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sists  in  the  knowledge,  belief,  and  obe- 
dience of  the  testimony  and  law  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  taught  by  his  apostles,  and  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  It  has 
many  profbssional  opposites,  many  rivals 
to  contend  with,  all  of  which,  however, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  viz: 
infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics.  The 
first  of  these  reject,  the  second  subvert, 
and  the  third  corrupt  Christianity,  and,  of 
course,  measurably  destroy  its  benign  and 
blissful  effects. 

In  order  to  defend  the  Christian  institu- 
tion against  the  rival  influence  of  these 
opponents,  we  must  meet  each  of  them 
respectively  with  the  proper  arguments. 
The  infidels  of  every  class,  having  no 
counter  testimony  to  exhibit  against  the 
divine  authority  and  authenticity  of  our 
sacred  records,  nor  any  thing  comparable 
as  a  substitute  to  present  to  our  reception, 

I  stand  convicted  of  the  most  unreasonable 
obstinacy  in  rejecting  a  revelation,  not 
only  confirmed  by  every  kind  of  accom- 
panying evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
thing  could  justly  require,  but  which  also 
goes  to  confer  upon  the  believing  and  obe- 
dient the  greatest  possible  happiness,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  of  which  they  arc 
capable  in  existing  circumstances,  and  of 
which  our  nature  can  be  made  capable  in 
a  blissful  immortnlity. 

But  as  it  is  from  the  perversions  and 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  not  from 
professed  infidelity,  that  the  proposed  re- 
formation is  intended,  we  would  most  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  queries  to 
the  consideration  of  all  concerned,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  fairly  be- 
fore them. 

Queries, — 1.  Is  not  the  Church  of 
Christ  upon  earth  essentially,  intentionally 
one ;  consisting  of  all  those,  in  every  place, 
that  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  ol)e- 
dionce  to  him  in  all  things  according  to 

I  the  scriptures,  and  that  manifest  the  same 
by  their  tempers  and  conduct,  and  of  none 
else,  as  none  else  can  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly called  Christians. 

2.  Should  not  all  that  are  enabled 
through  grace,  to  make  such  a  profession, 
and  to  manifest  the  reality  of  it  in  their 
temp(»rs  and  aonduct,  consider  each  other 
as  the  precious  saints  of  God,  love  each 
other  as  brethren,  children  of  the  same 


family  and  &ther,  temples  of  the  same 
spirit,  members  of  the  same  body,  subjccti 
of  the  same  grace,  objects  of  tJic  same 
divine  love,  bought  with  the  same  price, 
and  joint  heirs  of  the  same  inheritance! 
Whom  Grod  hatfi  thus  joined  together  do 
man  should  dare  to  put  asunder. 

8.  Is  not  division  among  Christians  a 
pernicious  evil  ? — ^Anti-christian,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  visible  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  if  he  were  divided  against  him- 
self,  excluding  and  excommunicating  a 
part  of  himself? — anti-scriptural,  as  bong 
strictly  prohibited  by  his  sovereign  autho- 
rity— a  direct  violation  of  his  express 
command  —  anti-natural,  as  it  excites 
Christians  to  contemn,  to  hate  and  oppose 
one  another,  who  are  bound  by  the  highest 
and  most  endearing  obligations  to  love 
each  other  as  brethren,  even  as  Christ  has 
loved  them  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  not  produc- 
tive of  confusion,  and  of  every  evil  worlct 

4.  Is  not  the  Christian  community  in  a 
sectarian  condition,  existing  in  separate 
communities,  alienated  from  each  other  t 

5.  Is  not  such  a  condition  the  native 
and  necessary  result  of  corruption ;  that 
is,  of  the  introduction  of  human  opinions 
into  the  constitution,  faith  or  worship  of 
Christian  societies  ? 

6.  Is  it  not  the  common  duty  and  inte- 
rest of  all  concerned,  especially  of  the 
teachers,  to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive 
anti-scriptural  condition? 

7.  Can  this  be  accomplished  by  con- 
tinuing to  proceed  as  hitherto;  that  isjhy 
maintaining  and  defending  each  his  fa- 
vorite system  of  opinion  and  prrc  icel 

8.  If  not,  how  is  it  to  be  attempted  and 
accomplished,  but  by  returning  to  the  ori- 
ginal standard  and  platform  of  Ghristianity» 
expn^ssly  exhibited  on  the  sacred  page  of 
the  New  Testament  scripture? 

9.  Would  not  a  strict  and  faithful  ad- 
lierence  to  this,  by  preaching  and  teach- 
ing precisely  what  the  apostles  taught  and 
preached,  for  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
the  primitive  disciples,  be  absolutely,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sufficient  ^ot 
producing  all  the  benign  and  blissful  io* 
tentions  of  the  Christian  instituticn? 

10.  Do  not  these  intentions  terminal 
in  producing  the  faith  and  obedience  tha' 
justify  and  sanctify  the  believing  and  obe- 
dient subject  ? 
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8  Dol  eveiy  thiiip^  neoesaary  for  the 
fttion  and  aapctificatkm  of  the  be- 
and  obedienty  expreaily  taught  and 
1  by  the  apoitlee  in  the  execution 

ooDuniirion  for  the  conversion  and 
m  of  the  nation^;   and  fully  re- 
in the  New  Testament  7 
[f  8o»  what  more  is  necessary,  but 

expressly  teach,  fadieve  and  obey, 
e  find  expressly  recorded  for  these 
»  7  And  would  not  our  so  doing, 
'  terminate  our  unhappy,  scanda- 
id  destructive  divisions  7 
two  following  queries  are  subjoined 

sake  of  a  clear  definition  of  the 

and  comprehensive  terms,  viz., 
ind  obedience — ^which  comprehend 
)le  of  the  Christian  religion* 
^re  not  law  and  obedience,  testis 
imd  faith,  relative  terms,  so  that 
of  the  latter  can  exist  without  the 
7  that  is,  where  there  is  no  law, 
m  be  no  obedience ;  where  there  is 
roony,  there  can  be  no  fiuth. 
Again,  is  not  testimony  necessarily 
d  to  fiicts,  and  law  to  authority,  so 
Ihout  the  latter  the  former  cannot 
it  is,  where  there  are  no  facts,  there 
no  testimony — ^where  no  authority, 

.  Wherefore,  in  every  case,  faith 
Msessarily  consist  in  belief  of  facts ; 
edience,  in  a  practical  compliance 
e  expressed  will  or  dictates  of  au- 
By  facts  is  here  meant  some 
laid  or  done. 

dusian, — Upon  the  whole,  these 
)eing  so,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
inity,  being  a  divine  institution, 
ui  be  nothing  human  in  it ;  conse- 
^  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doc- 
and  commandments  of  men ;  but 
and  solely  with  the  belief  and  obe- 
3f  the  expressly  recorded  testimony 
ill  of  God,  contained  in  the  holy 
res,  and  enjoined  by  the  authority 
Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles  upon 
ristian  community. 
ectians, — ^The  affirmative  of  each 

above  propositions  being,  as  we 
te,  evidently  true,  they  most  cer- 
iemand  the  prompt  and  immediate 
m  of  all  the  serious  professors  of 
snity,  of  every  name.  The  awful 
istions  and  providential  indications 
divine  displeasure  against  the  pre- 


sent anti-christian  state  of  Christendom, 
loudly  call  for  reformation ; — the  personal 
and  social  happiness  of  all  concerned,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving  part  of 
mankind  equally  demand  it.  Neverthe- 
lessi  we  are  not  authoriased  to  expect,  that 
any  party,  as  such,  will  be  induced  by  ihfi 
above  considerations,  or  by  any  other  that 
can  possibly  be  suggested,  spontaneously 
and  heartily  to  engage  in  the  work  of  self* 
reibrmation.  The  sincere  and  upriglit  in 
heart,  however,  ought  not  to  be  discouiw 
aged  at  the  inattention  and  obstinacy  of 
their  brethren ;  for  had  this  been  the  case 
in  times  past,  no  reformation  had  ever 
been  eiiiected.  It  becomes  therefore  the 
immediate  duty  and  privilege  of  all  that 
perceive  and  feel  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed reformation,  to  exert  themselves  by 
every  scriptural  means  to  promote  it. 
Seeing  the  pernicious  nature  and  anti- 
scriptural  efl^cts  of  the  present  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  both  upon  professors, 
and  non-professors,  in  producing  aliena- 
tions amongst  the  former,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  kiw  of  Christ,  and  in  casting 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  conversion  of  the  latter :  the  serious 
and  upright  of  all  parties  must  feel  con- 
scientiously bound  to  endeavor,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  efiect  a  genuine 
and  radical  reformation ;  which,  we  pre- 
sume, can  only  be  effected  by  a  sincere 
conformity  to  the  original  exhibition. of 
our  holy  religion,  the  divinely  authorized 
rule  and  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 
To  such,  therefore,  we  appeal;  and  for 
the  consideration  of  such  alone,  we  have 
respectfully  submitted  the  above  queries. 

"  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  f/e  all 
speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and 
in  the  same  juc^ment.**  (Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  10.) 

'*  Jesus  liAcd  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
said,  Father,  I  pray  for  them  who  shall 
believe  on  me  through  the  word  of  my 
apostles,  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as 
thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me : 
that  the  world  rhay  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me ;  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast 
loved  me.^  (John  xvii.) 
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"  In  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching 
for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
(Matt.  XV.) 

"  From  the  days  of  your  fathers  ye  are 
gone  away  from  mino  ordinances,  and 
have  not  kept  them.  Return  to  me,  and 
I  will  return  to  vou,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  (Mai.  iii.  7.) 

"  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye 
receive  not  of  her  plagues."  (Rev.  xviii. 

"He  that  testificth  these  things  saith, 
Surely  I  come  quickly ;  Amen.  Even  so 
come.  Lord  Jesus." 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  the  proposed  reforma- 
tion, we  present  the  following  extract  from 
the  Boston  Anthology,  which,  with  too 
many  of  the  same  kind  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, furnishes  a  mournful  comment  upon 
the  text — we  mean  upon  the  sorrowful 
subject  of  our  woful  divisions  and  corrup- 
tions. The  following  reply  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cram,  missionary  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Senecas,  was  made  by  the  principal 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
council  assembled  at  Buffalo  Creek,  state 
of  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  the  summer  of  1805:  "I  am 
come,  brethren,"  said  the  missionary,  "to 
enlighten  your  minds,  and  to  instruct  you 
how  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably 
to  his  will,  and  to  preach  to  you  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  but 
one  way  lo  serve  God,  and  if  you  do  not 
embrace  the  right  way,  you  cannot  be 
happy  hereafter."  To  which  they  replied, 
"  Brother,  we  understand  your  religion  is 
written  in  a  book.  You  say  that  there  is 
but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the 
Great  Spirit,  If  there  be  but  one  religion, 
why  do  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  Why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can 
all  read  the  l)ook  ?  Brother,  we  do  not 
understand  these  things.  We  are  told 
your  relifrion  was  given  to  your  fore- 
fathers. W^e  also  have  a  religion  which 
was  given  to  our  forefathers.  It  teaches 
us  to  l)c  tJiankful  for  all  the  favors  we  re- 
ceive, to  love  one  another,  and  to  be  united. 
We  never  quarrel  about  religion.  We  are 
told  you  have  been  preaching  to  the  white 
people  in  this  place.     Those  people  are 


our  neighbors:  we  are  acquainted  with 
them.  We  will  wait  a  little,  to  see  what 
eiiect  your  preaching  has  upon  them.  If 
we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them 
honesty  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indians, 
we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have 
said."  Thus  closed  the  conference !  Alasl 
poor  people!  how  do  our  divisions  and 
corruptions  stand  in  your  way  ?  What  a 
pity  that  you  find  us  not  upon  original 
ground,  such  as  the  apostles  lefl  the  pri- 
mitive churches!  Had  we  exhibited  to 
you  their  unity  and  charity ;  their  humble, 
honest,  and  afiectionate  deportment  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  all  men,  yoo 
would  not  have  had  those  evil  and  shaine- 
ful  things  to  object  to  our  holy  religioOi 
and  to  prejudice  your  minds  against  it. 
But  your  conversion,  it  seems,  awaits  our 
reformation — awaits  our  return  to  primi- 
tive unity  and  love.  To  this  may  the  God 
of  merey  speedily  restore  us,  both  for  your 
sakes  and  for  our  own  ;  that  his  way  may 
be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people 
praise  thee,  O  God;  let  all  the  people 
praise  thee.     Amen  and  amen. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  appeal  to  every 
candid  mind,  that  has  one  serious  thought 
upon  the  great  subject  of  Christianity :  is 
not  the  necessity  of  a  religious  reforma- 
tion among  professed  Christians  most  con- 
vinci?igh/  evident^  and  universally  ac- 
knawledged^  by  the  serious  of  all  denomi- 
nations? We  appeal,  then,  to  all  con- 
cerned, what  should  bo  its  character! 
Should  it  be  divine  or  human  ?  Should  it 
be  the  simple  belief  and  obedience  of  the 
word  and  testimony  of  God,  or  of  the 
opinions  and  dictates  of  men  I  You  will, 
no  doubt,  say  of  the  former.  So  say  we; 
and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  all  the  sects  are 
ofTended.  And  why  ?  We  shall  leave  it  to 
them  to  say ;  for  they  have  not  yet,  no, 
not  one  of  tliem,  presented  any  relevant 
reason,  why  we  should  desist  from  urging 
the  indispensable  duty,  absolute  necessity, 
and  vast  importance  of  the  reformation  for 
which  we  plead.  They  have  not  presented 
us  with  the  detection  of  one  single  error 
in  our  premises.  We  shall  conclude  our  i 
humble  appeal  by  respectfully  assuring  all  I 
concerned,  that  if  they,  or  any  of  them, 
will  convince  us  of  any  error,  either  of 
faith  or  practice,  that  we  will  candidly  re* 
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jtyud  thmk  God  and  man  for 
Ibv  dincKfery.  Alio»  that  if  they  will 
itaw  ot  Imr  we  may,  without  giving 
(Mme&t  pbad  tba  came  of  a  reibnnatioQ, 
vhich  invphrea  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
hppiMi  of  mmkinn,  we  shall  thankfully 
idoptit 

Air  the  awietanee  and  eatisfiu^on  of 
our  inqiuiring  fiiendt,  who  wish  to  avail 
Uwneeives  <k  the  luminous  fulness  of  the 
hohr  scriptures  upon  the  ^reat  subject 
SBdBr  Goosideiation,  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
isg  analyns  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  the 

rt  salvation  which  they  exhibit ;  by  the 
consideration  of  which  the  scriptural 
evidkaoe  and  certainty  of  what  is  intended, 
viU,  we  Inpe,  be  apparently  obvious. 

AKALtSIB  OF  THE  SACRED  ORACLEa 

The  Bible  consists  of  two  volumes  the 
OU  Testament  and  the  New.  Each  of 
these  consists  of  histories,  prophecies, 
aoial  dictates,  divine  institutions,  and  de- 
exercises.  The  Old  Testajnent 
three  disdnct  dispensations  of  re- 
i|km,  and  predicts  a  fourth,  which  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  New,  viz:  1st  The  primitive 
«r  Edenic— delivered  to  our  first  parents 
I  bmediately  after  their  creation.  2d.  The 
I  htriarchal— also  delivered  to  our  first 

Silts  immediately  after  their  fall.  3d. 
israelitish  or  Mosaic — delivered  to  the 
hrselites  by  Moses.  And  the  4th,  called 
the  Christian,— exclusively  contained  in 
the  New  Testament.  Concerning  these 
two  volumes  we  observe,  that  although 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  inseparably  connected,  making 
together  but  one  perfect  and  entire  revela- 
tkm  of  the  divine  will,  for  the  edification 
snd  salvation  of  the  church ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  that  respect  cannot  be  separated : 
yet  as  to  what  directly  and  properly  be- 
Mogi  to  their  immediate  object,  the  New 
Testament  is  as  perfect  a  constitution  for* 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  New  Testament  church,  and  as  per- 
fect a  rule  for  the  particular  duties  of  its 
members^  as  the  Old  Testament  was  for 
the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
dw  Old  Testament  church,  and  the  parti- 
cular duties  of  its  members. 

Also,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  a  clear  and 
Qomprriiensive  knowledge  of  what  we  read 


upon  every  subject  in  the  sacred  vokune, 
the  following  things  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered, viz :.  Who  speaks ;  to  whom  he 
speaks;  what  he  says;  why  he  says  it; 
when ;  and  where  he  said  so. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GRAND  DOCTRINAL 
TOPICS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  God.  2.  Of  man. 
8.  Of  sin.  4.  Of  the  Saviour.  6.  Of 
his  salvation.  6.  Of  the  principle  and 
means  of  enjoying  it.  7.  Of  its  blissfiii 
efiects  and  consequences. 

These  are  the  grand  doctrinal  topics 
which  the  scriptures  were  specially  de- 
signed to  teach,  in  the  knowledge,  belief, 
and  practical  mfluence-of  which  consists 
our  present  salvation. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GREAT  SALVATION. 

L  Of  its  concurring  causes. — 1.  The 
prime  moving  or  designing  cause — the 
love  of  Grod.  2.  The  procuring  cause— 
the  blood  of  Christ,  a.  The  efficient 
cause — the.  Holy  Spirit.  4.  The  instru- 
mental cause— 4he  gospel  and  law  of 
Christ,  or  the  word  of  truth. 

II.  Of  the  principle  and  means  of  en- 
jayment, 

1.   OF  THB  FHINCIPLB. 

The  sole  principle  of  enjovment  is  be- 
lief or  faith. 

2.   OF  THB  MBAX8. 

I.  The  prime  instituted  means  of  enjoy- 
ment is  baptism.  2.  Prayer.  8.  Church 
fellowship  in  the  social  ordinances.  4. 
The  Lord's  day.  5.  The  Lord's  Supper. 
6.  The  prayers.  7.  The  praises.  8.  The 
teaching  of  the  word.  9.  The  contribu- 
tion for  charitable  purposes.  10.  Reli- 
gious conversation.  11.  Studious  perusal 
and  meditation  of  the  holy  scriptures.  12. 
AH  manner  of  good  works— called  works 
of  faith  and  labora  of  love,  d^.,  all  of 
which  are  but  means  of  enjoyment — not 
of  procurement.  **  For  eternal  life  is  the 
gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 
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ULOftkB  pretent  amd  proper  dfheU 
of  Ms  Mohaiian. — ^Thete  are  jinfifica* 
tion,  adoptkm,  aancdficatioo,  assuranoa 
of  God's  love,  peace  of  oonacience,  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  increase  of  giaoe, 


and  persereiance  in  it  to  the  end  < 
moe. 

IV.  OfUiuhimate^ects.— The 
a  fjiorionk  remirrection  and  a  Uissf 
mortality. 
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THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHUECB 


BT  REV.  A.  B.  CHAPIN, 

mBCTom  CHEisT  cHumcs,  witT  aAviv,  oomr. 


In  attempting  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
Rise  and  JProgress^  Faith  and  Practice 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cl^urch  in  the 
United  States,  the  writer  feels  how  impos- 
sible it  is  in  so  brief  a  space  to  give  an 
account  that  will  be  regarded  as  accurate 
and  impartial  by  those  belonging  to  that 
body,  or  which  shall  convey  an  accurate 
and  impartial  idea  of  the  same  to  others. 
The  principal  reasons  of  this,  are:  (1) 
the  extent  of  the  field  ;  (2)  the  variety  of 
topics  necessarily  embraced  in  it ;  (3) 
want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  them, 
on  the  part  of  readers  in  general ;  and 
(4)  more  than  all,  the  different  senses  in 
which  theological  language  is  employed, 
by  those  di^rent  schools  of  theology 
which  represent  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  land.  These,  and 
other  causes  of  less  consequence,  render  it 
impossible  to  make  full  or  complete  state- 
ments in  regard  to  all  the  topics  brought 
into  view  ;  and  the  writer  has  chosen  to 
give  the  most  concise,  and  as  the  best 
adapted  to  this  work,  a  brief  account  of 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church,  as 
seen  in  its  practical  operation  ;  divested 
as  much  as  possible  of  technicalities,  and 
avoiding,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of 
terms  that  bear  difierent  senses  in  the 


mouths  of  those  professing  diSerei 
terns  of  faith.  This  will  be  dc 
strictly  as  possible  in  the  language 
LOurgy^  Artides^  OfficeSy  and  Ht 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcl 
on  points  where  any  thing  else  is 
sary,  to  combine  its  practical  titea, 
a  logical  h/stem,  the  writer  has  fo 
that  author  who  is  regarded  by  all 
as  being  the  best  exponent  of  the  te 
of  the  church,  the  judicious  and  im 
Hooker. 

On  only  two  points  has  the  wri 
this  article  ventured  language  whic 
seem  to  differ  from  that  of  Hooker, 
generally  conceded,  that  in  the  d 
of  Election,  Hooker  lias  not  spoke 
his  usual  clearness  and  force ;  a  dcfi 
which  has  been  supplied  by  Faber 
Treatise  On  the  Primitive  Docti 
Election,  the  truth  of  which  is  at 
in  this  account.  The  other  poim 
which  the  language  of  this  articK 
seem  to  be  different  from  that  of  K 
but  which  is  intended  to  convey  tl 
clearly  involved  in  what  he  says,  is 
gard  to  what  is  meant  by  the  grace 
Sacraments.  And  as  here  lies  on» 
cause  of  misapprehension  of  the  cl 
teaching,  a  word  of  explanation  se< 
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be  called  fer«  The  point  in  qiueiticm  will 
be  seen  moel  dearly  by  lookuq;  at  it  in 
oootnwt  with  other  themea  in  idatkm  to 
the  same. 

There  are  three  diflfavent  theoiiea  prevap* 
lent,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  one  con- 
nection with  the  fint,  and  of  that  grace 
which  umtea  oa  to  the  aeoond  Adam, 
which  HMMt  he  manriflwid.  (1)  The  first,  and 
at  pment  that  which  la  probably  the  most 
pre?ailing  in  the  popular  mind,  teaches, 
thit  our  connectioB  with  ^the  first  Adam, 
a  ooe  of  extBraal  circumstances,  of  de* 
matife  bodily  coiMtitution ;  but  not  an 
identity  or  aameneas  of  that  internal  and 
apiritual  cascnce  which  constitutes  the  rery 
mtare  of  the  souL  With  such,  the  effects 
ofthefidlarenot  supposed  to  extend  to 
the  soul,  each  soul  being  a  direct  and 
immaBate  emanation  from  tfie  Deity,  as 
moch  as  was  that  of  Adam  in  the  fir^  in- 
itinoe.  By  such,  the  soul  of  every  man, 
before  moral  action,  is  supposed  to  be  free 
fioD  all  corruption  or  stain  of  guilt,  so 
tlatman  is  invohed  in  no  other  conse- 
^■eaoe  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  than  such  as 
RailtB  firom  external  circumstances,  inclu- 
<fing  of  course  bodily  constitution.  And 
tt  the  soul  ains,  whoiever  it  does  sin,  by 
tQeans  of  a  motiYe  power  external  to 
itself,  leading  it  into  transgression,  through 
b own  voluntary  act; — so,  when  it  is  re- 
tiewed  Again  to  (jod,  it  is  by  a  similar 
external  motive  power,  leading  it  to  obey 
through  its  own  voluntary  act.  These 
consider  grace  to  be  merely  the  Javor  tf 
^0,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
k  in  all  cases,  an  aiding,  supporting,  and 
^rengthening  influence,  operating  by  ex- 
ternal means, — never  an  internal,  spiritual 
re-vivifying  essence,  acting  as  a  renewing 
principle  of  internal  life. 

(2.)  Another,  and  once  the  most  preva- 
km  opinion  in  this  country,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is,  that  our  relation  to  Adam  is  such, 
that  all  the  consequences  of  his  sin  are 
accounted  or  imputed  to  us,  by  an  outward 
and  fonnal  transfer  made  in  the  Divme 
jnind,  so  as  to  render  us  personally  and 
uxlividually  responsible  for  the  conse- 
<)ueQces  of  his  sin.  With  such,  we  are 
i^wed  again  to  God,  by  the  evective 
energy  of  the  Almighty,  the  righteousness 
vid  merits  of  Christ,  whenever  such 
iBaewal  takes  place — ^bdng  made  over  or 


inqmted  to  our  account,  in  the  same  out- 
ward and  external  manner. 

(3«)  The  third  opinion,  and  that  im- 
plied in  all  the  teaching  of  the  church,  is, 
that  our  connection  vnth  the  first  Adam 
consists  in  the  mutual  participation  in 
that  vivifying  essence  which  constitutes 
the  life  or  souTof  man, — that  this  vivifying 
essence,  whatever  it  may  be,  existed  gen- 
ericaify  in  Adam,  and  exists  specifioalfy 
in  us ; — that  it  became  corrupted  m  him, 
from  whom  we  have  received  it  so  corrupt- 
ed,—- that  this  corruption  of  nature  is  that 
which  leads  us  into  mn,  and  that  it  would 
do  so,  if  left  to  itaelf,  under  every  possible 
variety  of  circumstance.  In  conformity 
with  this,  the  teaching  of  the  church  sup- 
poses a  similar  participation  in  that  re- 
Yivif3ring  essence  which  constitutes  the 
life  of  the  second  Adam ; — ^that  we  receive 
this  new  and  holy  life  from  the  person  of 
the  second  Adam,  as  really  and  as  truly 
as  we  receive  our  corrupt  and  sinful  life 
from  the  person  of  the  first  Adam ;  that 
it  is  the  receipt  of  this  new  life  that  re- 
news us,  and  that  the  change  of  heart 
and  will  is  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  renewal.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
keep  this  idea  more  distinctly  in  view,  the 
writer  employs  in  this  article,  the  term 
Ltfe^  to  denote  that  spiritual  vivifying 
essence,  which  constitutes  our  inmost  na- 
ture, making  us  one  with  Adam  ;  and  new 
or  spiritual  life^  to  denote  that  which  the 
Cliristian  receives  from  Chbibt,  making 
him  one  with  the  Redeemer.  And  this, 
which  is  the  renewing,  sanctif^ring,  justi- 
fying grace  given  to  us,  is  a  real  essence, 
as  truly  as  God  himself  is  an  essence,  and 
as  truly  as  our  souls  are  an  essence.  And 
this  essence, — this  true  and  substantial 
life  of  the  Redeemer, — ^is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  grace  cfthe  Sacraments.  By 
this  usage  of  the  word  lAfCy  the  writer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  all  understand 
what  is  meant,  by  such  doctrines  as  those 
o{  Baptismal  Regeneratioriy  and  the  Real 
JFV«««c«,— doctrines,  which  are  mysteries 
as  well  as  stumbling  blocks  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  theology  or  teaching  of 
the  church. 

The  writer  ought  to  say,  that  while  he 
has  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of 
the  church's  teaching,  and  the  common 
opinicm  among  intelligent  churchmen,  there 
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is  a  respcctablo  body  of  men,  who  re- 
ceive the  CnJcds  and  Formularies  of  the 
church,  but  interpret  them  according  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  first  of  the 
above  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
our  Christian  Life.  While  such  adopt  the 
standards  of  tlie  church,  they  construe 
them  according  to  a  system  which  is 
foreign  to  her  genius,  and  hence,  most  of 
them  find  some  of  her  teaching  at  va- 
riance with  their  ideas  of  sound  philoso- 
phy ;  and  would  be  glad  to  modify  some 
expressions  and  banish  some  doctrines 
found  in  the  Book  <^  Common  Prayer. 
Though  in  the  church,  and  conscientious 
admirers  and  defenders  of  her  doctrine 
and  discipline,  as  they  understand  it,  their 
theology  has  been  drawn  from  sources 
which  do  not  recognise  that  deep  and  in- 
timate union  of  the  Christian  with  his 
God,  which  this  account  supposes,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  receive  the 
view  of  the  Sacraments  here  given. 
These,  and  all  others  entertaining  simi- 
lar opinions,  however,  will  find  their  doc- 
trinal views  essentially  the  same  as  those 
herein  described,  if  for  the  definite  word 
Zrj/fe,  they  will  substitute  the  indefinite 
term  Grace,  With  these  exceptions,  there 
is  a  gcncrol  agreement  in  the  doctrinal 
views  of  all  churchmen,  and  an  entire 
agreement  upon  all  other  points. 

II.  THE  SCRIPTURES;  AND  HOW  IN- 
TERPRETED. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  Holy 
Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  so  that  what  is  not  read  therein, 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  necessary 
to  salvation.  And  by  Holy  Scripture,  is 
understood  the  Canonical  Iwoks  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Those  books 
which  some  call  dcutcro-canonicaly  but 
which  the  church  calls  Ajiocryi^haly  she 
dinTts  to  l)e  road  for  example  of  life,  and 
instrurtion  of  manners,  but  doth  not  ap- 
ply thrill  to  fv^tnblish  any  doctrine.  The 
tnilh,  tlins  revealed  and  n^oorded  in  Holy 
Writ,  the  church  c(»nsiders  to  ho.  at  once 
the  source  and  mi^asure  of  all-saving 
truth — llwit   is,  (»f  all  truth  necessary  to 


salvation.  And  when  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  is  possible,  she 
considers  that  interpretation  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  IcUcr  to  be  most  in  confer* 
Hiity  with  the  spirit  of  the  trorc/  ^  GW, 
the  one  being  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the 
other.  But  in  order  to  understand  fully 
her  mode  qf  proofs  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  practical  operation  of  this  truth. 

This  infallible  truth,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  appropriate  e^cts,  is  to  be  r^ 
ceived  and  believed  by  fallible  men,  ood 
by  them  to  be  taught  and  preached  to 
others.  Hence,  the  infallible  truth  is  to 
be  apprehended  by  fallible  men,  liaUe,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  mistake  the  truth  it- 
self, and  then  to  confound  it  with  error  in 
their  own  minds.  And  this  fallible  appre- 
hension is  liable  to  still  further  mistake 
and  error,  aHsing  from  a  failure  in  ob- 
taining a  proper  intellectual  apprehension^ 
even  of  those  truths  which  have  been 
made  to  live  in  the  heart,  and  also  from 
an  imperfect  exhibition,  even  of  those 
truths,  of  which  a  proper  intellectual  ap- 
prehension has  been  obtained.  The  first 
of  these  is  Christianity,  as  seen  in  Chbist; 
the  second,  Christianity  as  it  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  His  children  ;  the  third,  Chris- 
tianity as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

In  Christ,  we  have  Christianity  in  per- 
fection, and  in  Holy  "Writ  we  have  Hiin  in 
His  completeness.  Hence  why  the  title 
tuord  of  God,  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Son  himsClf,  and  to  the  revelation 
made  of  him  ;  often  so  as  to  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  \i  hich  is  meant.  But  this 
could  not  be  done,  if  the  one  were  not  a 
/////  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  other. 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  the  tr^ith. 
He  is  more  than  a  teacher  of  the  truth. 
He  is  the  truth  itself.  And  He  is  more 
than  this.  He  is  life  as  well  as  trvik. 
To  he  a  Christian,  is  something  more  than 
to  Mievc  in  Christ.  It  is  to  five  in  him 
also.  And  that  life  which  he  has  in  him- 
self, he  communicates  to  his  children,  as 
truly  as  the  truth  which  he  is.  As,  there- 
fore, Christ  comprehends  all  truth  in  his 
own  person,  so  Iloly  Writ,  which  fully 
describes  that  person,  is  the  representative 
of  all  truth ;  and  in  absence  of  the  truth 
in  person,  is  the  source  and  measure  of 
all  truth.     Any  thing,  therefore,  which  is 
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not  in  Holy  Writ,  in  terms  or  by  infer- 
ence, is  not  the  truth ;  because  it  belongs 
not  to  Chbzst  who  is  the  truth.     Hence, 
to  fall  short  of  a  perfect  apprehension  of 
all  that  Holy  Writ  contains,  is  to  have  im- 
perfect views  of  Christ  ; — to  go  beyond 
1  it, is  to  go  from  Christ,  and  therefore,  to  go 
out  of  Christianity,   and,   consequently, 
into   heathenism,  or  Judaism.     Christ, 
tbercfore,  is  Christianity  in  a  living  form ; 
lloly  Writ,  Christianity  in  a  written,  or 
itctfinai  form,  and  both  are  pi^rfect. 
I    This  perfect  truth  is  to  be  imparted,  as 
a  principle  of  life  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  a 
lav  of  life  to  the  mind;  and  through  the 
joia!  influence  of  both,  is  to  reproduce 
itflclf  in  action.    But  the  activity  by  which 
>  the  truth  is  apprehended  is,  in  both  sen- 
';ies,  fallible;    and  the  medium   through 
j  which  it  is  developed,  im|jcrfect.     The  re- 
:  iult  of  this   apprehension    and   develop- 
;i  OKQt,  is  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  history 
j:  of  the  church.     And  the  principles  thus 
1  developed,  when  clothed  in  their  appro- 
;  priate  expressions,  form  the  doctrines  of 
■  Ihe  church.     When,  therefore,  this  truth 
liM  been  fully  received  and  apprehended, 

-  tad  when  this  apprehension  has  been  dc- 

-  T^loped  without   perversion   or  addition, 
*Jch  development  will  always  correspond 
with  that  written   word,  which,  l>eing  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  invisible  and 
living  Word,  is,  to  us,  at  once  the  source 
8ad  mc^asurc  of  truth.     Hut  if  the  truth 
be  imporlor^tly    understood,    or  error    be 
niin;;led  with  it,  in  the  intolloctual  appre- 
hension thereof,   the  dovolopmont,  be  it 
Ovf»r  so  true  to  the  iden  exist  in;;  in  the 
Hiind,  will  vary  from  the  standnrd  of  the 
Vrritren  worrl ;  and  just  so  far  as  it  varies 
from  that,  is  erroneous. 

Xow  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
truth,  to  be  the  sim-i  at  all  times,  and 
Vnler  all  circumstances.  Whatever, there- 
fore, has  always  br»r»n  apprf»houd'»d  in  the 
«im?  way,  whether  manifested  in  the 
simo  terms  or  not,  is  certain  truth  ;  for 
wrj  may  safc^ly  tike  it  for  jjrante:!,  that  no 
Tfor  could  develop  itsolf  in  the  samo 
way,  under  all  variety  of  circumstan^'es 
to  which  the  human  mind  is  subjert. 
^Vhatever,  then,  has  l)een  l)elieved  />//  «//, 
(ihcfti/s,  and  evfiri/  wliere,  is  certain  truth, 
an'l  will  have  these  threfj  characteristics — 
universality^  afitiquity,  and  consent.  And 


this  truth  is  binding  on  all  Christians,  and 
to  it,  the  private  opinion  of  the  individual 
must  always  submit.  When,  iheitilbre, 
we  fmd  the  ehurcii  in  all  ages,  agreeing  in 
the  apprehension  and  expression  of  any 
doctrine,  we  may*  know  that  to  be  c(;rtain 
and  infallible  truth,  and  consequently,  tite 
true  interpretation  of  ILdy  Writ, 

Hence  the  church  is  called  the  Inter* 
prefer  of  kkripture,  not  because  she  per- 
forms the  olFice  of  an  outward  and  exter- 
nal expositor,  but  because  those  truths 
which  constitute  her  very  life,  when  pro- 
perly expressfHl,  are  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  And  every  truth  is  so  proper- 
ly expressed,  which,  having  been  devel- 
oped in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  has 
since  been  believed  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  And  no  point  is  so  properly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  challcMige  the  title  of  al>so- 
lute  truth,  unless  it  were  developed  thus 
early,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be 
the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  church. 
This  continuous  testimony  of  the  church 
is  what  is  called  tradition  ;  which  is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  an  independent  source 
of  truth,  but  a  perpetual  witness  to  the 
church's  view  of  truth  ;  and  so,  the  sense 
of  Scripture  itself,  as  apprehended  and 
settled  by  the  church. 

This  continuous,  or  traditional  testimo- 
ny of  the  church,  is  found  in  those  symlx)ls 
and  cHM'ds,  wliirh,  having  been  adopted  in 
the  first  ages,  as  expressing  the  concen- 
trated sense  of  Scripture,  have  been 
witnessed  to  in  all  succecMJing  ages  ;  and 
also  in  those-  Samunontal  Liturgies  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  early  churches,  and  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  church  of  that  day.  Any  doctrine, 
therefore,  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
expr(»ss  lett^T  of  Holy  Writ,  or  which  was 
not  rereived  in  the  truly  primitive  church, 
as  the  se/isr  of  S^'ripftfre^  wants  an  essen- 
tial requisito  in  pr(K)f  of  its  truth,  and 
must,  theron)rs  l>"  r«'jepted.  But  any  and 
every  doctriu''  which  has  this  proof,  the 
chun'h  is  IvMind  to  receive,  and  all  her 
memhr^rs  to  iwlicve. 

No  such  doctrine?  may  be  rejected  or 
set  aside,  however  unimportant  it  may 
sefMu  to  us;  for  such  is  the  nature  of 
truth  and  of  the  human  miml,  that  the 
omisVion  of  one  truth  from  any  system  of 
teaching,  puts  the  existence  of  all  others 
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ml  bazafd;  and  tho  intraductioa  of  any 
error,  ia  aura  to  bring  down  the  truths  of 
the  system  to  its  own  false  atandard.  We 
ttPe,  ihereforcj  to  receive  the  Jkith,  as  it 
Vfos  delivered  to  the  Saints^  neither  ad- 
ding to  itH  body,  nor  pejectiag  it»  provi- 
■knu.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore^ 
to  make  any  distinction  between  essential 
and  non-essential  truths;  for  every  truth 
ii  essential,  and  every  faJsettkod  fatal. 
While,  therefore,  It  is  a  duty  to  receive 
and  believe  every  truth,  it  is  no  less  a  duty 
to  protest  against  every  error  that  may  be 
introduced  into  any  system  of  religious 
teaching.  And  from  the  performance  of 
these  various  duties  the  Protestant  Epia- 
copal  Church  haa  its  name. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Churtrh  de- 
clares itself  Catholic,  therefore,  as  being 
a  portion  of  the  one  CaihoUc  body  <f 
CkrUt^  and  receiving  and  believing  all 
Oatholv:  Truth;  Photkstawt,  as  testi- 
fying against  those  things  which  she  con- 
aiders  the  additions^  and  therefore  carrvp- 
tiom  of  Romanism  j  Episcopal,  as  wit- 
oeesmg  against  the  omissions^  and  there- 
fore  cormptiom  of  those  who  have 
reject^  the  Episcopal  regimen;  and  Rx* 
roRKt^D,  as  having  herself  cast  out  the 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  been 
foisted  into  her  system,  through  the  errors 
and  nsurpattona  of  the  Papacy. 

nr*  or  doctrike, 

1.  Of  Man's  Primitive  Sfate,  The 
chureh  teaches  that  Gon  created  man  in 
His  own  image,  and  in  a  slate  of  nghte* 
ousness  and  positive  holiness.  He  was 
endu<?d  with  all  kinds  of  heavenly  gifts 
and  knowledge,  sound  and  perfect  in  all 
his  parts,  with  no  spot  of  uncleanness  in 
him.  His  reason  was  uncorrupt,  his  un- 
derstanding pure  and  good;  his  will  obe- 
dient and  godly ;  in  short,  he  was  like 
unto  God  in  righteousness,  in  holiness,  in 
wisdom,  and  in  every  kind  of  perfection. 
Man,  therefore,  in  his  primitive  state,  was 
holy  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  he  ever 
can  be,  while  encumbered  with  his  body 
of  sin  and  death;  was  in  the  f^me  state 
as  that  in  which  he  will  be,  when  he  has 
experienced  the  Tull  benefit  of  the  new 
creation  which  is  in  Chhut  Jesus,  And 
those  perfections  in  Adam,  as  in  the  Chris- 


tian, resulted  from  his  participation  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  through  the  indweUing  of 
the  HotY  Ghost,  according  to  the  literal 
teaching  of  Holy  WriL 

3.  (ythe  ccm^uences  rftkeJkS.  Tbe 
church  teaches,  that  when  mai 
that  indwelling  Spirit,  upon  which  ait 
righteousness  and  holiness  depended,  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  image  of  Gon  which 
had  thu9  been  impartad  was  ]<mU    And 
along  with  this,  man  also  lost  aU  power, 
either  of  doing  or  willing   good  works 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  C^d  ;  so  that 
he  is  ^rcry  far  gone  from  original  righte- 
ousness, and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  [ 
evil ;  having  no  power  of  himself  to  help  i 
himself;  not  able  to  think  a  good  thought,! 
or  work  a  good  deed ;  his  very  natuie  I 
being  perverse  and  corrupt,  destitute  of  1 1 
God's  word  and  grace.     In  abort,  he  was  I  ] 
no  longer  a  citizen  of  heftTen,  but  a  fi»^ 
brand  of  hell,  and  a  bond  slave  to  the 
DeviL    And  hence,  as  we  shall  see,  arises 
the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  oT  jtati/ka- 
tion  by  faith  only.     And  the  chuirh  nlvo 
teaches  that  what  was  true  of  Adam,Si 
an  individual  In  this  respect,  is  true  of  the 
race;  the  same  corrupt  nature  being  trans* 
mitted   to   alt  his  posterity,   as   we  tif 
ejspressly  assured   by  divine  Revelatioa* 
The  nature  of  Adam,  fallen  and  cormpt 
as  it  was  aAer  his  expulsion  from  Pan« 
dA»^^  is  conveyed  to  all  his  children,  to 
that,  although  we  have  not  his  person  in 
tjs,  we  have  his  nature,  and  the  corruption 
of  that  naturewhich  causeth  death*  Hence^ 
we  are  really  partakers  of  the  sin  and  destb 
received  from  Adam,  as  truly  as  he  bed 
been  partaker  of  the  righteausness  and 
holiness  of  Gon  before  his  fall,  and  as  tbi^ 
Christian  shall  be  of  the  righteousness  aod 
holiness  of  Crbist,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Adam  fell  not  in  body  alone,  or  in  soul 
alone,  but  in  both  at  oneo,  and  both  to^ 
thcr;    and   consequently,    the    humanity 
which  was  in  him  as  its  root,  fell  in  hiffl 
and  with  him  to  the  same  extent,     AM* 
therefore,  who  partake  of  that  hninanity+ 
must  partake  of  it,  as  it  existed  in  him  ^ 
fallen,  corrupted,  depraved. 

3,  Of  the  fxtentafvd  ground  cf  MatC^ 
ability  to  rt*pe?it  and  obctf.  It  follow^ 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  man  ainc^ 
the  fail  has  no  power  of  himself,  either  ic^ 
will  or  to  do  gp^d  works  pleasing  anf^ 
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xptable  to  God  ;  and  this  power  can  be 
gained  only  through  the  gracious  in- 
snces  of  that  Holt  Spirit,  which  had 
first  been  given  to  Adam,  but  which  he 
1  forfeited  and  lost  in  the  fail.  Ail, 
vever,  to  whom  the  influences  of  that 
[KIT  are  given,  have  the  power  of  doing 
h.  And  here  lies  the  true  explanation 
what  is  meant  by  the  freedom  cf  the  ivill, 
n,  as  fallen^  has  in  himself  no  power,  and 
iflcquently,  no  freedom  for  good.  He  is 
ond  slave  to  sin,  according  to  the  clear 
imony  of  the  Bible.  But,  as  redeemed^ 
has  through  the  gracious  influences  of 

Holy  Ghost,  all  the  power  and  free- 
D  requisite  for  his  obedience,  as  no  less 
arly  taught  in  scripture.  The  power 
wiil  and  tl^power  to  do  were  both  lost 
the  fall,  a^Roth  were  recovered  in  the 
iemption. 

k.  Of  the  Redemption,— The  Church 
ches  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  in  the 
8t  emphatic  manner,  that  Christ  died 

all  mankind,  and  consequently,  that 

men  have  now  the  ability  to  repent 
1  obey.  This  is  the  great,  central 
nt  of  the  Christian  system,  —  that 
ich  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
Item,  the  diflerent  views  of  which  cha- 
tterizc  the  different  systems  of  Christian 
ching;  and  consequently,  demands  a 
refui  examination,  in  order  tq  see  the 
mection  and  dependence  of  the  teaching 
the  Church. 

The  Word  became  Flesh; — God 
nifest  in  the  flesh  ; — this  is  the 
m  cftlie  Gospel,  This  Incarnate  Word, 
the  Way^  the  TriUh,  and  the  Life.  The 
carnation  opened  the  Way  for  our  sal- 
tion, — revealed    the    Truth   by  which 

are  to  be  saved,  and  communicated 
J  lAfe  that  is  to  save  us.  When  the 
iLY  Ghost  came  upon  the  Virgin  Mary, 
when  the  power  of  the  highest  over- 
idowed  her,  the  only-begotten  of  the 
ther  took  man's  nature,  in  the  womb, 
d  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin,  so  that 
o  whole  and  perfect  natures, — the  God- 
ad  and  the  Manhood, — Very  God  and 
?ry  Man, — were  joined  together  in  one 
rson,  never  more  to  be  divided.  By 
is  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in  the 
frson  of  Christ,  humanity  itself  has 
en  raised  from  the  depths  of  darkness 
id  damnation,  into  which  it  was  plunged 


by  the  fall,  to  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere, 
by  re-uniting  it  with  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  thus  making  it  the  root  of  a  new 
Life  for  the  race.  These  tiuo  natures^ 
therefore,  are  the  original  cause  or  ground 
of  all  that  Christ  hath  done,  and  that 
body  in  which  they  were  united,  was  that 
body  wherewith  the  Redeemer  saved  the 
world, — that  body,  which  ever  hath  been 
and  ever  will  be  the  root  of  eternal  Life, 
— the  instrument  wherewith  the  Deity 
worketh  the  sacrifice  that  taketh  away 
sin, — the  price  wherewith  he  hath  ran- 
somed souls  from  death, — the  Captain  of 
the  whole  army  of  bodies  that  shall  rise 
again  to  glory. 

From  this  union  of  the  Deity  with  the 
human  soul,  resulted  a  new  order  of  Life, 
— at  once  truly  divine  and  yet  perfectly 
human, — and  hence  sometimes  called 
Theanthropicy — ^which  Life  is  the  well- 
spring  and  cause  of  ours.  This  is  the  new 
creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  which  all 
must  partake,  who  would  become  sons  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father.  We  have  in  our- 
selves the  nature  of  Adam  without  his  per- 
son ;  so  also,  we  must  have  in  us  the  nature 
of  Christ  without  His  Person ;  or  we  do 
not  stand  related  to  the  second  Adam  as 
to  the  first.  In  short,  as  human  nature 
itself  has  been  corrupted  in  Adam — as  the 
life  of  man,  as  a  cause  as  well  as  a  con- 
sequence— that  vivifying  essence  which 
constitutes  his  inmost  nature — has  been 
rendered  sinful  by  the  fall ;  so,  that  same 
nature  must  be  restored  by  an  union  with 
the  Redeemer,  as  certain  and  real  as  that 
which  exists  between  Adam  and  the  race. 
As  we  were  cast  down  to  death  by  parti- 
cipating in  the  life  of  the  first  Adam,  so 
we  must  be  raised  to  life,  by  partaking  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  who  is  the  second 
Adam.  Since,  then,  Christ  took  upon 
himself  our  ftatnrej  by  dyinj;  in  that  na- 
ture, he  has  borne  the  sin  of  that  nature, 
literally,  and  not  by  way  of  substitution, 
thereby  redeeming  our  nature,  rather  than 
our  persons,  so  that  now,  all  who  partake 
of  that  nature,  have,  throuj^h  the  grace  of 
God,  ability  both  of  willing  and  doing 
good  works  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
him. 

The  church  sees  in  Christ  a  new  order 
of  life,  divine  and  yet  most  perfectly  hu- 
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man,  not  merely  external  to  man,  but 
really  active  in  humanity  itself.  Chris- 
tianity, with  it,  is  a  true  and  real  revela- 
tion of  the  supernatural  in  the  flesh.  God 
manifest  in  t/ie  Jlc&Ji,  is  the  leading  fact 
in  all  its  theology.  The  Incarnation,  there- 
fore, stands  out  as  among  the  chiefest  of 
doctrines.  It  is  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  a  visible  form,  a  union  tlmt 
has  been  jjrrpi'tucUcrl  in  the  church,  and 
is  rcjx^ated  in  every  Christian. 

5.  Of  the  conditions  V2X>n  tthich  the 
benefits  of  this  redemption  are  rendered 
availaUe  to  man.  The  teaching  of  the 
church  is,  that  although  the  redemption  is 
universal,  and  the  oifer  of  salvation  is 
made  to  all,  yet,  that  the  benefits  thereof 
can  be  ex|X)rienced  by  individuals,  only 
upon  their  acce|)tance  of  the  offers  of 
mercy,  and  their  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  conditions  annexed ;  which  con- 
ditions arc  repentance^  whereby  they  for- 
sake sin  ;  and  fiiith^  whereby  they  stead- 
fastly believe  all  the  promises  of  God  ; 
points  upon  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  all  the  variety 
of  religious  denominations. 

6.  Of  the  qfjice  and  ojyeration  oftheHohY 
Ghost,  in  appli/ing  these  benefits  to  man, 
and  of  his  co-ojx^ration  in  the  same.  The 
church  teach(»s,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  man,  when  he 
desires  to  work, — that  He  does  this  by  an 
indwelling  in  the  heart,  thereby  imparting 
to  man  that  Divine  Life  which  renews  and 
simctifies.  This  change  the  church  holds 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  moral 
one,  something  more  than  a  mere  subjective 
change  of  the  will,  Ix'ing  (when  complete,) 
an  entire?  change  of  the  moral  nature  of 
the  soul  itself,  in  consequence  of  its  par- 
taking in  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
of  our  heavenly  Father  through  a  partici- 
pation in  the  life  of  the  Son.  The  church, 
seeing  in  Christ,  the  example  and  pattern, 
as  well  as  the  source  of  the  Christian  life, 
finds  the  type  of  the  Christian  birth  in  the 
Incarnation,  and  supposes  that  what  was 
done  in  the  one  case,  is  repeated  in  the 
other,  as  nearly  as  the  different  circum- 
sfanr(»s  of  the  cases  will  allow.  As 
CrraisT  was  begotten  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  also 
is  the  Christian  life  begotten  in  us  by  the 
same  power.  And  as  Goo  was  in  Christ, 


the  divine  in  the  human,  exalting  it  to  a 
new  and  higher  sphere  of  life,  so  Chkut 
must  be  in  the  Christian,  the  divine  in  the 
human,  exalting  it  to  a  new  and  higher 
sphere  of  life.   And  it  is  such  an  indwell- 
ing as  enables  the  Christian  to  live  in 
Cubist,  even  as  he  lives  in  and  by  the 
Father,  that  is,  by  a  mutual  intcr-peoetra* 
tion  of  the  same  life.     As,  therefore,  that 
Deity  which  dwells  in  the  Son  also  dift-clis 
in  the  Father,  so,  that  divine  humanity, 
(if  we  may  so  speak,)  which  dwells  in 
Christ  must  also  dwell  in  the  Christian. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Christian  cats  the 
flesh,  and  drinks  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
Man ;  that  is,  the  Christian  partakes  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  Cubist,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  in 
which  Cubist  partakes  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  those  he  came  to  save.  He  took 
to  himself,  not  the  person  of  a  man,  but 
the  nature  of  nian,  before  it  came  to  have 
any  personal  subsistence,  and  that  nature 
which  he  took  into  union  with  his  divinity, 
organized  for  him  such  a  body,  as  the 
same  nature  organizes  for  us.  The  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  partakes  of  the  nature,  not 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  nature  shall 
produce  the  same  results  in  us,  that  it  has 
already  produced  in  him.  It  is  thus  also 
that  the  Christian  is  said  to  be  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  the  Christian ;  that  God  is 
said  to  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  him ;  that 
our  hearts  are  said  to  Ix?  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;  and  that  the  lift;  of  JEsrs  is 
said  to  be  manifest  in  our  mortal  bodies; 
things  which  are  accomplished  in  the 
Christian  literally,  and  without  a  figure. 

But  though  this  life  is  imparted  to  us  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is ; 
not  received,  and  does  not  become  actiw 
in  us  without  co-operation  on  our  part. 
Faith,  which  is  a  co7}dition^  when  viewed 
as  something  required  by  God,  is  some- 
thijig  more  than  this  when  viewed  as  rela- 
tive  to   ourselves.      It   then    becomes  a  j 
means,  or  instnnncnt,  by  wliich  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  hearts 
is  to  1)0  promoted,  and  without  which  it 
will  never  take  place.     This  faith,  which  | 
is  sometimes  called  saving  fiiiih,  and  also  i 
jtfstifi/ing  faith,  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  histori- 
cal  truth  of  the  Scriptures;    something 
more  than  a  belief  in  them  as  a  rcvcla* 
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li  is  that  act  of  the  soul  which  lays 
hM  oo  GHXisr ;  which  receives  and  em- 
braces him,  and  thereby  partakes  of  him. 
I  b  is  the  act,  on  our  part,  by  which  we  re- 
IceiTe  that  which  makes  us  Christians. 
Hence,  Christ  doth  truly  dwell  in  our 
hearts  by  faith ;  and  those  who  have  this 
fiuth  are  said  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  to  bo  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jrsus, 

And  all  who  have  this  faith,  and  conse- 
quently, have  this  indwelling  Spirit,  are 
IR  Christ— truly  and  literally  are  new 
creatures  in  Christ — are  blessed  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  Christ,  and  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  beloved.  And  because  with- 
out this  faith,  wo  can  never  obtain  any  of 
these  things,  we  arc  said  to  he  j testified  by 
fiuth  only.  Those  who  are  justified  by 
fiiith,  therefore,  are  not  justiticd  on  ac- 
count of  any  act,  or  deed,  or  righteous- 
ness of  their  own,  but  on  account  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  in  whom  they 
are  (bund  ;  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
God  by  faith. 

The  new  life  of  the  Christian,  there- 
lore,  results  from  his  participation  in  the 
(keantkropic  life  of  the  Redeemer;  im- 
parted by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  received  by  faith  on  our  part. 
I  And  those  to  whom  this  life  is  so  imparted, 
are  freely  justified  for  the  merits  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  graciously  reck- 
oned to  the  account  of  those  who  are  tlius 
I  found  in  him,  not  in  any  outward  and 
fictitious  way,  but  in  truth  and  in  reality, 
in  consequence  of  their  participation  in 
i  that  life,  in  which  that  righteousness  and 
holiness  dwells.  As,  by  partaking  in  the 
life  of  Adam,  we  are  partakers  of  his 
nature,  and  of  the  corruption  inherent  in 
that  nature ;  so,  by  partaking  of  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer,  we  are  partakers  of  his 
nature,  and  of  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness inherent  in  that  nature.  And  from 
the  time  that  the  Christian  enters  into 
communion  with  that  life,  he  is  regarded 
as  being  in  Christ;  as  partaking  in  all 
that  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  us ;  as 
heing  already  complete  in  the  beloved ; 
because  he  has  in  himself,  potentially,  or 
in  germ,  the  entire  result  of  his  Christian 
life. 

To  this  justification  man  comes  as  a 


feeble,  helpless,  fallen,  sinful  being,  unable 
to  do  any  thing  to  prepare  himself  for  it ; 
without  ability  to  desire  it,  except  when 
the  Spirit  gives  him  the  will,  and  unable 
to  seek  it,  except  when  the  Spirit  works 
with  him  when  he  has  that  will.  Faiths 
and  faith  alone^  is  the  only  instrument  or 
means  he  can  employ.  And  when  this  is 
exercised,  and  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts 
by  faith,  God  regards  us  as  just,  freely, 
for  Christ's  sake,  because  of  our  partici- 
pation in  those  merits  inherent  in  that  life 
which  has  been  imparted  to  us. 

7.  Of  tJte  tinic  arid  manner  of  this 
chxinge^and  of  its  final  results  The  church 
does  not  consider  this  change,  as  such,  a 
re-creation  of  the  soul ;  nor  yet,  as  such 
a  re-endowment  of  it  with  any  powers  or 
faculties  lost  in  the  fall,  as  would  render 
it  either  sudden,  sensible,  or  perfect.  But 
she  regards  the  effect  of  the  new  life  of 
the  Christian,  imparted  to  him  through 
the  indwelling  and  co-operating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  will  not  ordinarily  be  sudden,  nor 
immediately  sensible,  and  never  at  once 
p(irfect.  'the  church  holding  that  the 
Christian  bears  a  relation  to  Christ, 
similar  to  that  borne  by  the  man  to  Adam, 
expects  to  find  some  analogy  between  the 
natural  and  spiritual  birth,  and  also  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  spiritual  and 
natural  life; — some  correspondence  be- 
tween the  spiritual  birth  of  the  Christian, 
and  of  him  from  whom  they  have  their 
birth.  And  as  it  Ix'lioves  the  reality  of 
that  infancy  and  childhood,  in  which  the 
Lord  Jksus  appeared,  so  it  believes  the 
reality  of  a  spiritual  infancy  and  child- 
hood in  (!very  one  who  derives  his  spirit- 
ual life  from  that  Divine  fountain  and 
sourc(\  When,  therefore,  we  are  born 
of  God,  we  are  bom  balxis  in  Christ. 
This,  she  supposes,  follows  necessarily 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  church  also  teaches,  that  the  life 
of  the  truly  Christian  man  increases  in 
strength  and  power,  as  it  is  developed  in 
action.  It  is  as  leaven  in  a  measure  of 
meal ;  or  like  seed,  producing  first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear;  and  afler  that,  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear.  Hence  arises  the  ne- 
cessary connection  between  faith  ami 
toorks.  Faith,  on  the  part  of  man,  being 
that  act  which  consummates,  and  the  only 
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thing  which  can  consummate  the  union 
))etwecn  Chbist  and  the  Christian,  ne- 
cessarily involves  all  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  that  union.  Hence,  that 
obedience  which  springs  from  the  new 
life  in  the  soul,  is  a  necessary  result  from 
the  life  itself.  A  living  faiUi,  that  is,  a 
faith  which  so  lays  hold  upon  and  em- 
braces Chbist,  that  we  may  live  and 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  will  be  follow- 
ed  by  obedience  and  good  works.  Good 
works,  therefore,  do  necessarily  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith  ;  insomuch, 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evi- 
dently known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its 
fruit.  As  a  living  body  of  a  man  cxer- 
ciscth  such  things  as  belong  to  a  natural 
living  body,  so,  the  soul  that  hath  a  lively 
faith,  will  be  ever  doing  those  things  that 
belong  to  such  a  life.  Hence,  also,  al- 
though good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith,  and  follow  aAcr  justification,  can- 
not put  away  sin,  they  are  the  necessary 
evidence  that  we  are  justified ;  for,  as  no 
man  is  justified,  until  he  is  made  partaker 
of  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Cubist, 
so  none  who  are  partakers  of  that,  will 
fail  of  producing  the  fruits  thereof.  Con- 
sequently, when  these  fruits  are  altogether 
wanting,  there  is  no  true  and  living  faith, 
nor  any  spiritual  life. 

The  church  also  teaches,  that  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  Christian 
life  causes  a  continual  struggle  between 
the  corrupt  life  which  we  have  inherited 
from  Adam,  and  the  spiritual  life  which 
we  received  from  Christ.  The  new  life 
imparted  to  the  Christian,  doi>s  not  extin- 
guish the  natural  life,  but  is  in  addition  to 
it,  being  inserted,  as  a  germinating  point, 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  old  life,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  work  a  change  in  its 
moral  character,  without  destroying,  in 
any  respect,  its  proper  personal  identity. 
The  new  life  of  the  Christian,  aHer  the 
example  and  pattern  of  him  from  whom 
this  life  proceeds,  is  joined  with  our  na- 
tural life,  in  a  manner  analagous  to  the 
union  of  the  J)oity  with  the  human  soul, 
in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  so  as  event- 
ually to  change  the  entire  moral  cha- 
racter, without  any  change  in  the  identity 
of  our  natural  life.  And  these  two  dif- 
ferent principles  of  life,  co-existing  toge- 
ther in  man,  both  retain  their  different 


characteristics,  and  consequently,  are  per- 
petually at  warfare,  until  the  human  be- 
comes entirely  pervaded  by  and  assimiJaf- 
ed  to  the  Divine.  This  constitutes  the 
Christian  warfare — ^this  is  the  law  of  the 
members  which  wars  against  the  lair  of  ! 
the  mind,  bringing  the  Christian  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin.  Hence  the  nctd 
of  watching,  fighting,  praying,  duties 
which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Christian  course. 

The  struggle  which  the  Christian  is 
compelled  to  maintain,  ceases  at  death; 
but  not  the  consequences  of  that  struggle. 
The  body  of  sin  and  death  which  we  re- 
ceived from  our  first  parents  is  put  off, 
along  with  that  body  in  which  that  sin 
and  death  inhered.  The  natural  life  now 
becomes  so  completely  transfused  with  the 
spiritual  life  which  had  before  been  strag- 
gling with  it,  as  to  participate  in  all  the 
righteousness  and  holiness  of  him  from 
whom  we  received  that  life.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  example  and  pattern  of  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  is  to  be  still 
further  followed.  That  life  which  has 
been  received  from  the  person  of  Christ, 
is  a  life  which  has  organized  a  body  for 
him,  and  from  which,  the  body  in  which 
he  now  dwells,  was  derived.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  realise  the  Apostolic  descrip- 
tion of  that  future  state,  when  we  shall 
be  like  him  who  has  redeemed  us  from 
the  grave,  that  regenerated  life  must  put 
on  a  body,  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body ;  and  a  body,  too,  which  like  his 
own  glorified  body,  must  be  derived  from 
that  boily  in  which  that  life  had  lived. 
The  new  body  must  be  raised  up  from  the 
old,  as  truly  as  the  body  in  which  the 
Saviour  rose,  was  the  body  in  which  he 
died ;  and  as  truly  as  the  body  in  which 
he  now  lives,  is  the  body  in  which  he  rose 
from  the  tomb.  When  the  man  dies, 
therefore,  the  body  dies,  and  the  sin  and 
death  inhering  in  it,  expires.  But  not  so 
the  life,  nor  yet  the  Ixxly.  The  life  lives 
on,  while  the  body  sleeps — the  one  wait- 
mg  the  sound  of  the  Archangel's  trump,  io 
wake  the  other  from  the  slumber  of  its 
death.  And  when  this  is  done,  the  spirit- 
ual l)ody  shall  spring  forth  from  the  ashes 
of  the  material ;  the  corniptible  shall  put 
on  incorrruption,  and  the  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality. 
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The  resurrection  bodies  of  the  saints, 
therefore,  will  be  the  continuation  of  that 
life  which  vivified  their  material  bodies, 
90  that  the  personal  identity  of  tkc  man 
will  be  retained,  though  the  material  elc- 
neats  which  composed  the  frame-work  of 
his  corruptible  body,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  be  cast  ofil  This  body  will  be  the 
result  of  that  spiritual  life  which  has  been 
implanted  in  the  Christian ;  the  out-burst 
of  that  life  which  had  lived  in  his  mortal 
body  here  on  earth — a  continuation  of  his 
personal  identity,  by  actual  continuity  of 
life,  as  truly  as  the  lifc  of  the  plant  is  a 
continuation  of  the  life  of  the  seed  from 
wkich  it  sprung.  The  mortal  body  that 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  becomes  itself  the 
womb  of  that  spiritual  body,  which, 
fashioned  like  unto  our  Lord's  most  glo- 
rious body,  shall  spring  forth  from  it, 
when  the  trump  of  God  shall  call  the 
sleeping  dead  to  judgment. 

In  regard  to  the  resurrection  bodies  of 
the  finally  impenitent,  the  church,  like  the 
Scriptures,  is  silent.  But  there  are  plain 
intimations  in  the  teaching  of  both,  that 
the  resurrection  bodies  of  the  saint  and 
the  sinner  will  not  be  alike.  That  body 
vhich  is  raised  in  glory,  through  the 
quickening  spirit  of  the  second  Adam, 
wd  which  obtains  the  victory  through  its 
participation  in  the  life  and  nature  of 
Christ,  cannot  belong  to  those  who  shall 
p  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  the 
smoke  of  whose  torment  shall  ascend  up 
forever  and  ever. 

That  period  which  elapses  Iwtweon 
«icalh  and  the  nrsurrection,  in  which  the 
condition  of  all  is  fixed,  and  a  doijree  of 
bappinoss  or  misery  experienced,  is  usually 
^Jlfid  the  IntermcdicUe  State,  The  con- 
I  ^ilion  of  those,  ihcrfjfore,  who  have  diod 
in  the  faith,  is  one  of  peace  and  rest,  of 
joy  and  fi.*licity  in  the  Paradise  of  God, 
Iwt  nfit  of  perfect  consummation  of  bliss 
in  the  highest  heaven  above.  It  is  that 
Mmc  place,  and  that  same  condition,  in 
which  the  Redeemer  was,  before  he  as- 
cended to  the  Father,  and  in  which  David 
Doit  is,  who,  we  are  told,  is  not  yet  as- 
cendei  into  heaven.  With  all  these,  as 
hdonjring  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
Wf?  may  enjoy  communion  ihrouqjh  the 
B^d,  by  means  of  that  Spiritual  life 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Head, 


so  that  a  commemoration  of  the  faithful 
departed  may  be  proper,  and  prayers  for 
communion  with  them  appropriate. 

There  are  some  doctrinal  and  practical 
consequences  growing  out  of  the  preced- 
ing, which  the  church  deems  too  import- 
ant to  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten.  If  it 
be  true,  as  the  church  teaches,  that  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  which 
took  place  in  the  person  of  our  Lobd, 
is  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and  repeated 
in  the  Christian,  and  that  this  union  is 
wrought  in  us,  as  in  him,  by  the  power  of 
the  HoLv  Ghost,  then  the  general  conse- 
quences that  followed  that  union  in  him, 
must  follow  in  us.  Consequently,  the 
whole  history  of  our  Lobd^s  sojourn  in 
the  flesh,  beside  being  so  many  steps  in 
our  redemption,  is  intended  as  an  exam- 
ple, and  all  his  children  should  endeavor 
to  follow  his  footsteps. 

His  infancy  and  childhood,  therefore, 
compel  us  to  believe  a  real  infancy  and 
childhood  in  the  spiritual  man.  It  also 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  life  which 
begets  us  anew  unto  God,  by  which  we 
were  made  sons  of  God,  requires  suitable 
nourishment  for  its  perfection  and  growth, 
as  truly  as  the  natural  life  itself.  His 
submission  to  parental  authority,  and  his 
filial  afRjction ;  his  love  and  benevolence 
towards  the  race,  are  examples  for  his 
children.  His  patient  waiting  to  the  law- 
fill  age  before  entering  the  ministry,  and 
his  legal  induction  into  the  office,  are  de- 
signed to  teach  us  tliat  we  too  must  wait 
for  the  appointed  time,  and  execute  in  a 
lawful  manner  any  duty  devolving  upon 
us,  or  any  mission  committed  to  our  care. 
The  Baptism  of  our  liOnn,  also,  was 
designed  to  teach  us  an  important  truth ; 
for,  sinre  he  saw  fit  to  receive  in  tl>e  or- 
dinance of  Baptism,  of  his  own  Divine 
Spirit, — of  that  Spirit  which  proceedeth 
from  his  own  person,  as  well  as  from  the 
person  of  the  Father,  those  who  would 
receive  of  the  same  Spirit  from  him, 
must  seek  it  in  the  same  sacrament.  In- 
(1  ed,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this 
outward  ordinance  was  suhmittod  to,  hv 
him  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
I  the  Godhead  bodily, — why  he  should  re- 
I  ceive  of  his  own  Spirit,  in  a  visible  form, 
i  except  that  it  was  done  Q)r  our  example. 
i  So,  also,  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
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teaches  us  at  once,  the  reality  of  our 
temptation  to  sin  by  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, the  passions  of  humanity  to  which 
such  temptations  are  most  likely  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
to  be  repelled  and  overcome.  Thus  the 
church  sees  in  the  personal  history  of  her 
LoBD,  an  interest  and  an  importance  wliich 
other  modes  of  teaching  cannot  perceive. 
And  herein  lies  the  reason,  and  is  seen 
the  significance  of  those  fisfivais  which 
commemorate  the  leading  events  of  that 
history ;  which  will  be  noticed  under  an- 
other head. 

8.  Of  the  prrpetuity  of  the  change  thus 
produced.  The  church  teaches  that  as 
the  change  produced  in  man  results  from 
an  indwelling  and  co-operating  influence 
of  the  Holt  Ghost,  it  will  continue  only 
so  long  as  the  co-operation  continues ;  and 
consequently,  if  man  himself  censes  to 
work,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  his  spiritual  life  becoming  ex- 
tinct, he  will  again  become  the  servant  and 
slave  of  sin.  That  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  we  believe;  that  it  never  will  hap- 
pen, when  man  is  faithful,  is  certain.  But 
the  church  takes  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  for  granted,  and  bases  upon  it  some 
of  her  most  touching  and  powerful  exhor- 
tations to  i*-atch fulness  and  duty. 

9.  Of  the  vse  of  means.  The  church 
teaches  that  the  moans  of  grace  may  be 
available  to  all,  and  are  essential  to  the 
Christian.  And  to  render  these  more  sure 
and  certain  in  their  effect  and  operation, 
she  has  prescribed  a  form  of  service  in 
which  all  the  groat  and  leading  events  of 
the  Gospel  arc  brought  before  the  minds 
of  her  children,  in  connection  with  those 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon 
which  the  foundation  of  the  New  must 
rest.  The  leading  characteristics  of  this 
order  of  ser>'ice  are  two : — the  prominonce 
which  it  gives  to  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  it 
holds  up  the  example  of  her  Lord  and 
Master  as  a  pattern  for  her  children  to 
follow. 


rV.  ORDER  OF  SERVICE,  AND  FESTI. 
VAL8. 

The  church  believing  that  the  word  of 
God  is  alone  able  to  make  us  wise  imto 


salvation,  gives  that  the  first  and  chief 
place  and  prominence  in  all  ber  serrioe, 
both  for  Sundays  and  other  days.  Every 
day  in  the  year  has  its  appropriate  service 
prescribed,  both  for  momiiig  and  evening, 
which  is  to  be  observed  whenever  practi- 
cable. The  Sundays  like  all  other  days 
have  their  appropriate  lessons,  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  one  lesson  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  one  from  the  New,  both 
for  morning  and  evening,  with  selections 
from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  erery 
nK)ming.  Where  the  dcniy  sennet  is  ob* 
served  the  whole  Bible  will  be  read  through 
each  year,  and  the  book  of  Ptalms  once 
every  month.  But  as  this  is  not  practica- 
ble in  all  places,  the  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  services  are  so  arran^,  that  all  the 
leading  facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  more 
important  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  be  read,  so  that  the  punctual  atten- 
dant upon  the  services  of  the  church,  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
outline  of  Scripture  history,  and  have  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  even  if  he  learns 
nothing  of  either,  save  in  church.  This 
will  be  rendered  more  obvious  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  service  itself. 

The  church  begins  the  circle  of  her  holy 
year  with  the  observance  of  Advent 
which  always  comprises  four  Sundays 
previous  to  the  25th  of  December,  and  is 
observed  as  a  season  of  preparation  for 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 
The  JSativityj  commonly  called  Chrui' 
maS'day^  observed  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, is  a  commemoration  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation^  with  a  consideration 
of  its  consequences  to  the  world.  This 
is  followed  by  a  commenrioration  of  St 
Stephen,  who  first  suftcred  martyrdom  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,— of  St.  John,  the 
beloved  and  faithful  disciple,  and  the  Holy 
fnnocents  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Herod,  on  the  Saviour's  ac- 
count. 

The  Circumcision  of  Christ  is  observed 
on  the  first  of  January,  being  eight  dnj'S 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Nativity. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany  is  observed,  being  in  comroe* 
mo  ration  of  the  manifestxition  of  OirisT 
by  the  star  in  the  East,  and  also  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  time  of 
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his  Baptiun,  both  of  which  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  From 
Christmaa  to  the  Epiphany,  the  assump- 
tion of  human  nature  by  Christ,  is  espe- 
daily  net  forth ;  from  Epiphany  to  Septu- 
agesima,  his  glory  and  divinity  are  made 
bown. 

The  order  of  services  from  Epiphany 
to  Lent,  are  worthy  of  careful  observa- 
tion.  It  commemorates  the  gifts  offered 
by  the  wise  men  to  our  Lord,  and  ex- 
horts us  to  make  a  similar  use  of  all  things 
oonferred  upon  us,  and  especially,  that  we 
ofier  ourselves  a  holy  sacrifice  unto  Gon 
by  Cbsist.  It  rehearses  the  first  miracle 
wherein  the  Son  of  God  displayed  his 
^ry  and  goodness  in  administering  to  the 
oeoesstties  of  others,  and  exhorts  us  that 
we  use  the  gifts  enjoyed  by  us  as  our 
Saviour  did,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It 
lebtes  the  miraculous  cure  of  certain  con- 
tigious  bodily  diseases,  and  warns  us 
•giinst  the  contagious  sins  of  pride,  ma- 
lice, and  revenge.  Then  follows  the  ac- 
count of  Chbist*s  miraculous  power  in 
•tilling  the  winds  and  the  waves ;  which 
is  anderstood  to  be  emblematic  of  those 
who  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
church,  accompanied  by  the  prayer  that 
God  would  preserve  it  safe,  amid  all  the 
tempests  and  troubles  which  surround  it. 
Then  follows  the  petition  that  God  would 
keep  his  church  and  household  continually 
in  his  true  religion,  rendered  more  espe- 
cially important  by  the  prospect  of  his 
speedy  coming  to  judgment,  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  for  the  days,  in  order  that 
We  may  be  like  him,  when  he  shall  appear 
in  power  and  great  glory. 

These  general  considerations  bring  ns 
to  what  is  called  Scptuagrsima^  or  seventy 
diyi  from.  Good  Friday  ;  which  with  the 
two  following  Sundays,  called  Sexagesimal 
lod  Quinquagesima^  are  regarded  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  season  of  Lent,  The 
wrvice  now  exhorts  us  to  works  of  absti- 
nence and  self-denial,  reminds  us  that  the 
vineyard  of  Groo  is  no  place  for  the  idle 
loiterer;  and  that  all  must  work  if  they 
would  receive  their  reward.  The  example 
of  St.  Paul  is  now  brought  forward  as  one 
who  was  eminent  for  works  of  mortifica- 
tion and  self-denial,  and  we  arc  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  an  external  profession  of 
faith,  unless  we  bring  forth  the  fruits  there- 


of. Next  we  are  reminded  that  all  other 
works  are  of  little  profit  unless  accom- 
panied by  faith  and  charity,  whicii  brings 
us  to  the  season  of  Lent. 

The  first  day  of  Lent  is  known  as  Ash 
Wednesday^  because  it  was  anciently  tlie 
custom,  and  is  even  now  to  some  extent 
for  penitents,  or  those  under  discipline,  to 
come  to  church  on  that  day,  their  heads 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  and  their  bodies 
clothed  in  sackcloth, — a  practice  that  was 
oflcn  observed  by  the  whole  congregation. 
The  season  of  Lent^  which  includes  forty 
days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  the  church 
never  observing  that  day  as  a  fast,  is  one 
of  especial  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer. 
The  service  exhorts  us  to  patience  in  afflic- 
tion, in  view  of  Christ's  victory  over  temp- 
tation,— to  abstinence  and  temiierance  as 
following  our  Saviour's  example,  and  as  a 
means  of  attaining  unto  his  reward  in  that 
New  Jerusalem  above,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all. 

The  last  week  in  Lent  is  called  Passion 
Weeky  because  in  that  the  Passion  itself  is 
commemorated.  The  Sunday  of  this 
week  is  called  Palm  Sunday ^  being  the 
day  of  our  Loan's  triumphal  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  when  branches  of  palm  trees 
were  scattered  by  the  way-side ;  and  the 
whole  period  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb.  Good  Fti' 
day^  the  last  day  of  Lent^  commemorates 
the  crucifixion  in  the  language  of  St.  John, 
who  alone,  of  all  the  Apostles,  stood  by 
the  cross  and  saw  it.  And  as  on  this  day 
the  Lord  of  Glory  gave  up  his  life  for 
his  enemies,  so  the  church  prays  for  them 
all,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels  and  Hen^tics. 

The  evening  of  the  Saturday  following 
is  Eastrr  Even,  and  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration  of  Christ's  body,  as  lying  in 
the  tomb,  and  of  his  soul,  as  having  de- 
scended into  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
— that  place  which  is  usually  described  as 
the  Intermediate  Staie, 

The  day  following  is  called  Easier 
Sunday,  because  it  commemorates  the 
Resurmction,  and  its  benefits.  The  ser- 
vice following  this  festival,  exhorts  those 
who  have  put  on  Christ  in  baptism,  to 
rise  from  sin  to  newness  of  life,  as  he  had 
done,  of  whose  death  they  had  been  made 
partakers,  and  exhorts  to  an  imitation  of 
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his  holy  life ;  cspccinlly  incumbent  on  us, 
because  of  the  greatness  of  our  Redemp- 
tion. 

Forty  days  after  Ekistcr  the  Ascension 
is  commemorated,  and  ten  days  after  that, 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  now  known  as  Whit* 
Sunday;  wiih  their  attendant  conse- 
quences. The  church,  having  now  fol- 
lowed the  personal  history  of  her  Lord, 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  from  the 
grave  to  glory, — and  having  considered 
the  descent  of  that  quickening,  strengthen- 
ing, guiding  Spirit,  which  the  Father  sent 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  turns  to  a 
consideration  of  the  unity  of  these  adora- 
ble persons,  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
and  Jience  calls  the  day,  Trinity  Sunday, 
And  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Advent 
again  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
— the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  Christian 
form  the  lending  idea  in  all  the  service. 
The  church  thus  presents  her  children 
with  an  annual  consideration  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  life  and  character 
of  him  who  is  our  example  and  pattern, 
in  SDch  time  and  order  as  is  best  adapted 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those,  who  listen 
diligently,  and  in  faith  to  the  tenor  of  her 
teaching. 

V.    OF  THE  CHURCH. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  church, 
as  we  have  sc-cu,  wc  become  Christians, 
in  consrquonor  of  our  participation  in  the 
Hicanthmpic  life  of  tlie  Redeemer — in 
that  life  which  now  dwells  in  his  glorified 
body  in  heaven,  and  which,  being  imparted 
to  us,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  becomes  the  principle  of  a  new 
and  holy  lifc  in  us.  The  Christian  Life, 
therefore,  has  its  origin  in  Christ,  parta- 
king of  the  two-fold  nature  united  in  him, 
— and  its  of)eration  is  that  of  a  new  life 
intHKluced  into  the  very  centre  of  our 
being,  gmdually  transforming  our  souls, 
and  iransliising  our  bodies,  renewing 
tliom  after  his  own  likeness,  in  that  richt- 
eousness  and  true  holiness  which  fill  his 
own  divim^  and  heavenly  person. 

Now   that   new  creation  which    is    in 

Christ  Jesis,  which  is  to  cn-ate  us  anew 

j  unto  God,  being  something  independent 


of  and  external  to  us,  must  be  conveyed  to 
us,  and  be  received  by  us,  before  it  can 
become  operative  iu  us.  The  means  by 
which  we  receive  this  life,  is,  as  we  ba^-e 
seen,  faith  :  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  to  us,  is  the  Church,  The  church, 
therefore,  is  the  body  in  which  the  life- 
stream  of  salvation  is  made  to  flow  on 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  which  it  is  im* 
parted  to  all  those  who  become  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  an  institution 
founded  by  Christ, — ^proceeding  forth 
from  his  loins, — animated  by  his  SnsiT, 
and  through  which,  as  its  necessary  origin, 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  becomes 
effective  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  true,  living,  organic  body, 
the  depository  and  continuation  of  the 
Yheanthropic  life  of  the  Redeemer ;  and 
is,  therefore,  visible  and  invisible,  external 
and  internal,  having  a  divine  and  human, 
an  ideal  and  real,  an  earthly  and  human 
nature.  The  church,  therefore,  is  the 
mother  from  which  we  derive  our  Chris- 
tian life,  and  to  which,  therefore,  wc  owe 
continued  obedience  and  subjection. 

This  body,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
was  founded  in  the  Incarnation  ;  and  rrats 
on  the  fact,  that  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
must  in  some  way  be  communicated  to  us. 
And  since  that   Thcanthropic  life,  must 
also  be  our  life,  we  must  derive  it  from 
that    body  in  which    alone   this  life  can 
dwell.     And  since  there  is  but  one  life, 
derived  from  one  fountain  and  source  of 
life,  the  church  in  which  that  life  resides, 
must  also  be  one.     There  is,  therefore,  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  an  absolute  oneness 
of  origin,  and  must  be  an  absolute  oneness 
of  faith  ;  for  there  is  but  one  life  that  caiB- 
be  given,  and  but  one  faith  by.  which  iC 
can  be  recceived.     And  this  one  faith  it  is^ 
the  duty  of  all  to  keep  perfect  and  entire^ 
and  whoever  rejects  it,  does  so  at  the  peril- 
of  his  soul.     We  may  separate  ourselves 
from  the  body  of  Christ,  but  we  cannoC^ 
divide  it.     We  may  deny  the  faith,  buC= 
cannot  separate  it. 

This  church, — the  body, — ^the  fulness^ 
of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all, — is  one  body^ 
— in  which,  there  in  one  Spirit, — intc^ 
which,  we  are  baptized  by  one  baptism, — ^ 
into  which  the  Father  cnthereth  together* 
all  things  in  Christ,  in  whom,  we  are  ac— 
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spted  ia  the  beloved,  and  over  which, 
leie  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
I  over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all. 
'his  unity  is  not  that  resulting  from  the 
)cre  assemblage  of  independent  individ- 
als,  but  it  is  a  living,  mystical  and  spir- 
:ual  union  of  dificrent  members,  all  par^ 
iking  of  the  same  living  spirit,  by  virtue 
r  their  union  with  the  same  living  body. 
This  living,  organic  body,  is  the  deposi- 
)ry  and  continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  which  it  flows  on  from  age 
)  age,  and  from  which  it  is  made  to  flow 
ito  the  persons  of  his  people.  That  life 
lat  lives  genericaUy  in  Christ,  and  spe^ 
fcaUy  in  the  Christian,  lives  also  hu^ 
ricnUy  or  continuously  in  the  church ; 
I  that  generic  life  which  is  in  Adam,  is 
lecificaUy  in  every  one  descended  from 
im,  and  historicaUy  in  the  race.  It  is, 
1  both  cases,  the  same  organic  life-stream, 
om  age  to  age,  reaching  down  from  the 
»d  through  all  the  members.  As  human- 
y  has  its  common  life  in  Adam,  so  Chris- 
anity  has  its  common  life  in  Christ,  the 
»ond  Adam.  Hence  the  union  of  the 
hristian  with  Christ,  is  so  deep,  inti- 
late,  and  all-pervading,  that  if  Christians, 
re  are  in  Christ  by  a  true  and  real 
nbn  with  him,  and  our  bodies  even,  are 
lembers  of  Christ.  And  through  a  mu- 
iial  participation  in  this  common  life,  wc 
re  members  one  of  another,  so  that  if  one 
nember  sufiers,  all  must  suffer  with  it,  or 
f  one  rejoice,  all  must  rejoice.  We  are 
ilso  joined  to  the  head,  through  meml)cr- 
'hip  in  the  body,  as  branches  to  the 
-ine,  so  that  personal  piety  can  no  more 
»me  to  perfection,  apart  from  an  inward 
iDd  outward  communion  with  that  life, 
*hich  is  in  the  church,  than  a  limb  can 
Bourish  when  separated  from  the  parent 
Slock. 

This  body,  however,  is  not  the  glorified 
body  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he  dwelt 
*hile  here  upon  earth,  and  in  which  he 
>sceniled  into  heaven,  and  in  which  he 
now  sits  at  the  risht  hand  of  the  Father. 

V        •       •  • 

iNor  is  it  that  body,  universally  expanded, 
*>  as  to  be  equally  ubiquitous  with  the 
IWty  that  dwells  in  it,  as  some  teach,  nor 
yn,  that  body  miraculously  multiplied  for 
s^ramental  purposes,  as  others  teach ;  for 
.  that  body  has  its  local  presence  only  in 
,  **aven.    The  church  holds,  that  God  in 


Christ,  is  the  medicine  which  doth  pure 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  by  the  receipt  of 
this  medicine  that  we  arc  every  one  cured. 
But  Christ's  Incarnation  and  Passion  can 
be  rendered  available  to  no  man's  good, 
who  is  not  partaker  of  Christ,  and  that 
we  cannot  participate  him  without  his  pre- 
sence. Yet  she  holds,  that  nothing  of 
Christ  which  is  limited, — nothing  which 
is  created, — that  neither  the  soul  nor  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  consequently  that 
not  Christ  as  man,  nor  Christ  according 
to  his  human  nature,  can  be  every  where 
present ;  so  that  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body  hath  no  presence,  and  can  have  none, 
but  only  local.  Nor  yet  is  his  presence 
merely  that  of  his  Deity,  since  the  perfect 
union  of  the  two  distinct  natures  in  one 
person,  so  as  never  to  be  divided,  necessa- 
rily supposes,  that  where  his  Divinity  is 
present,  there  his  humanity  is  in  some  sort 
present  also.  And  this  presence  is  that 
new  life  resulting  from  the  union  of  both, 
which,  though  its  proper  body  has  its  local 
session,  only  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
does  nevertheless  extend  its  influence,  so 
far  at  least,  as  the  needs  of  a  redeemed 
humanity  may  require. 

Since,  then,  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Christian,  is  that  TJuanthropic  life  which 
dwells  in  the  glorified  body  of  our  Lord, 
and  since  that  life  can  only  be  communica- 
ted to  us  by  union  with  him,  and  since  that 
body  to  which  this  life  belongs  has  its  local 
presence  only  in  heaven ;  it  follows  neces- 
sarily, that  there  must  be  a  medium  by 
which  the  life  of  that  body  mny  \yo.  com- 
municated to  the  Christinn.  And  that 
medium  is  the  church.  Hence,  as  has 
already  l>een  remarked,  the  church  is  an 
institution  founded  by  Christ,  proceeding 
from  his  loins,  animated  by  his  Spirit, 
and  throupfh  -which  alone,  as  its  m^ccssary 
organ,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
becomes  cfTective  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

This  body,  though  not  that  glorified 
body  which  dwells  in  heaven,  is  literally 
and  truly  the  body  of  Christ,  bearing  a 
relation  to  Christ,  analogous  to  that  borne 
by  Eve  to  Adam.  As  Eve  was  formed 
out  of  the  substance  of  Adam, — as  she 
wos  the  depository  and  continuation  of  his 
own  life, — the  bearer  of  his  own  nature 
in  another  form  from  that  in  his  own  per- 
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•on ;  so,  the  church  is  formed  out  of  the 
very  wounded  and  bleeding  side  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  so  that  the  words  of  Adam 
and  Eve  may  be  fitly  spoken  by  Christ 
concerning  his  church ;  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
and  bone  of  my  bone,  a  true  native  extract 
out  of  mind  and  body.  As  Eve  was  formed 
out  of  the  substance  of  Adam,  and  par- 
took of  his  life,  in  order  that,  being  at 
once  a  part  of  himself,  she  might  become 
the  mother  of  his  children  ;  so,  the  church 
was  formed  out  of  the  very  substance  of 
the  Saviour,  and  bears  his  life,  that  it  may 
become  the  mother  of  all  the  sons  of  God. 
And  all  who  partake  of  this  life  that  flows 
on  in  this  body,  are  said  to  be  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorrup- 
tible, by  the  Word  of  God  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever. 

This  church  is  visible  as  well  as  invisi- 
ble, external  as  well  as  internal,  having  a 
human  and  earthly,  as  well  as  a  divine  and 
heavenly  nature.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  church  has  its  foundation  in 
the  Incarnation ;  for  the  body  which  is  the 
depository,  and  continuation  of  the  life  of 
him  who  united  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture in  his  own  person,  must  possess  both. 
There  must  be  an  outward  and  visible  or- 
ganization, embodying  an  internal  and  in- 
visible spirit,  in  the  one  case,  as  truly  as 
in  the  other.  And  the  spirit  must  be  that 
by  which  the  body  lives,  while  the  body 
must  be  that  by  which  the  spirit  acts. 
Consequently,  the  visible  church  must  not 
only  have  the  authority  of  Christ,  in 
which  to  act,  but  it  must  have  his  spirit 
by  which  to  act.  Any  body  which  has 
not  this  spirit,  is  not  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  any  spirit  without  such  body,  is  not  a 
body  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  language. 
And  this  necessity  of  an  union  between 
the  visible  and  invisible,  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  sacraments  and  ministry  are 
made  to  rest. 

VI.  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  that  which  makes 
us  Christians,  that  is,  sons  of  God,  is  the 
true  and  substantial  life  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  ;  that  this  life  flows  on  from  age  to 
age  in  the  church,  from  which  it  passes 
over  into  our  persons ;  and  that  it  is  by  faith 


we  receive  of  the  same.  Now,  since  the 
grace  which  \»  to  save  tit»  and  the  church 
by  which  this  grace  is  conveyed  to  us,  are 
both  external  to  and  independent  of  man, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  in  some  wav 
be  united  to  the  body,  wherein  this  life 
stream  of  salvation  is  found,  that  ftith 
may  receive  of  the  life  that  lives  therein ; 
and  may  live  and  grow  thereby.  And 
such  means  are  the  sacraments. 

The  sacraments,  therefore,  are  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  an  invisible  and  spi- 
ritual grace,  by  which  God  works  invin- 
bly  in  us ;  which  signs  have  been  ordained 
by  Christ,  as  means  by  which  we  receive 
that  grace,  and  a  pledge  that  we  do  reoeiie 
it.  But  their  operation  is  neither  physicil 
nor  magical,  but  moral  and  spiritual,  and 
therefore,  inoperative,  unless  recdved  ao> 
cording  to  the  Saviour's  institution.  Their 
object  is,  to  re-connect  man,  who,  since 
the  fall,  has  been  sundered  from  his  troe 
life  in  God,  to  that  body  in  which  this  life 
resides,  in  order  that  IT  may  restore 
him  to  that  holiness  and  righteousoes 
which  alone  can  commend  him  to  the 
favour  of  his  God.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  Incarnation, — the  one  great  sacn- 
ment  of  the  gospel,  and  hence,  also,  of  all 
those  lesser  sacraments  which  are  but 
imitations  and  copies  of  this,  and  from 
which  they  derive  all  their  force  and  efiect 
Of  such  sacraments,  there  are  only  twOf 
Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  the  out* 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  the  first  beiog 
water  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  of  the  other  bread  and 
wine  duly  set  apart  and  consecrated  for 
that  purpose,  given  and  eaten  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  The  church  does  not  regard 
the  amount  of  water,  nor  the  mode  of  in 
application  in  baptism,  nor  the  nature  of 
the  bread  in  the  cucharist,  as  at  all  esseO" 
tial  to  the  sacrament. 


Vn.  OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism,  according  to  the  church,  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  our  profession,  a  mark  hf 
which  Christian  men  are  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  not  Christians,  but  is 
also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birtbf 
whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that 
receive  it  rightly,  are  regenerate  and 
grafted   into  the  church,   the    body  of 
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Christ ;  the  promiaes  of  the  foi^veness 
of  sini  are  visiUy  signed  and  sealed ;  the 
idoptkm  of  sonship  publicly  ratified  and 
eoBfirmed;  faith  established,  and  grace 
ncreased.  The  full  design  and  efi^t  of 
ftis  sanament  can  only  be  seen  by  view- 
if  it  under  diflferent  aspects. 

I,  Mis  the  Sacrament  (four  Eleaion 
vn  OuriU,    What  the  individual  election 
of  Christ    was  to  the  first  band  of  disci- 
pieiy  that  is  baptism  to  the  succeeding 
eoimminity.   He  called  men  to  himself,  in 
order  that  he  might  impart  to  them  of 
Unself,  and  of  those  who  accepted  this 
ihritation  duripg  his  personal  ministry, 
le  were  commissioned  to  administer  to 
tte  rest  the  badge  and  token  of  that  ac- 
knee.    But  this  baptism  was  then,  in 
iome  respects  incomplete,  for  the  Holy 
Gho8t  had  not  yet  been  given.    Since  the 
descent  of  the  Comforter  upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  however,  baptism  has  been  the 
laenument  of  our  election,  in  which  we 
are  called  to  a  participation  in  all  those 
paces  and  benefits,  of  which  the  church 
IS  made  the  depository,  and  by  which  we 
are  renewed  unto  God.    It  is  the  outward 
and  visible  union  with  that  body,  in  which 
the  life-stream  of  salvation  is,  in  order 
that  we  may  drink  of  that  river  of  water 
of  life,  which,  flowing  out  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Liamb,  shall  be  in  us  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast- 
ing life. 

Bat  although  it  is  by  Baptism  that  the 
charch  is  externalized  in  the  history  of  the 
WDrid,  Baptism  does  not  create  the  church. 
I  That  is  a  body  existing  independently  of 
|l  man  and  of  the  Sacraments, — the  Sacra- 
ments  merely  uniting  us  to  a  true,  organic, 
livin;;  body.  Baptism,  therefore,  places 
the  recipient  even  before  ho  is  aware  of  it, 
in  the  most  intimate  union  with  Christ, 
Md  among  the  members  of  his  body, 
even  as  the  man  by  his  natural  birth  is 
placed  in  certain  determinate  relations  to 
his  fellow  beings  without  his  assent,  and 
Wore  he  can  be  conscious  of  them.  The 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  therefore,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  essentially  and  pro- 
perly infant  Baptism. 

^.Ituthe  Sacrament  (four  predestU 

wtlion  unto  life.     This,  according  to  the 

!  charch,  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God, 

vbereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the 


earth  were  laid,)  he  hath  in  pursuance  of 
his  plans  of  moral  government,  constantly 
decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  do« 
liver  from  curse  and  damnation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  Son,  those  whom 
he  hath  chosen  in  Christ,  to  bring  them 
by  their  voluntary  participation  in  the 
benefits  purchased  by  Christ,  to  everlast- 
ing salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor. 
All,  therefore,  who  have  been  endued  with 
so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  as  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  life  of  his  Son,  through 
the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  because  ac- 
cording to  God^s  purpose  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season,  through  the  Sa- 
crament of  Baptism;  they  through  the 
gracious  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  heart,  obey  the  calling.  And  all  who 
obey,  arc  justified  freely  by  reason  of  their 
participation  in  the  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness inherent  in  that  life  which  has  been 
imparted  to  them, — ^they  be  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption  into  his  family,  both  ex- 
ternally and  spiritually, — they  be  made 
like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  power  of  his 
own  substantial  life  dwelling  within  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  reli- 
giously  in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by 
God*s  mercy  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

According  to  this  teaching,  the  recipient 
of  Baptism  is  regarded ;  firsts  as  the  06- 
ject  of  grace;  as  a  vessel  made  unto 
honor,  upon  which  grace  is  conferred  ;  as 
the  material  (so  to  speak,)  out  of  which 
Christ  will  form  the  work  of  the  new 
creation.  In  Baptism,  therefore,  the  reci- 
pient is  united  to  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
without  conscious  volition,  in  order  that 
he  may  receive  of  that  life  of  the  head, 
which  must  become  in  him  the  ground  and 
cause  of  his  Christian  life.  And  second^ 
the  receiver  is  regarded  as  the  stdrject  of 
grace  in  which  the  life  thus  commenced 
may  grow  and  increase,  through  further 
participation  of  the  same.  Under  the  first 
aspect,  the  recipient  of  Baptism  is  a  pas- 
sive receiver  of  an  ordinance  in  which  he  is 
elected  to,  and  by  which  he  is  designed 
for  holiness ;  that  is,  set  apart  or  predes- 
tinated thereto.  Under  the  second,  he  is 
a  free  moral  agent,  following  out  the  ob- 
ject of  his  predestination, — a  growing  con- 
formity to  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  It  is  the  Sacrament  (four  Achpiian 
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to  be  Sons  (f  God.  This  Sacrament  like 
the  ancient  rite  of  adoption,  is  a  public 
act,  in  and  by  which  one  who  bears  no 
natural  relation  to  another,  who  is  a  stran- 
ger, perhaps  an  enemy,  is  taken  into  his 
family  and  made  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  son  and  heir.  The  performance  of  such 
an  act  is  of  itself  the  pardon,  and  the  seal 
of  the  pardon  of  all  former  offences,  and 
the  recognition  of  a  new  and  intimate  re- 
lation existing  between  the  parties.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  Sacrament  is  always 
operative,  unless  the  recipient  put  some 
Imr  in  the  way ;  that  is,  unless  he  come 
to  the  Sacrament  with  personal  transgres- 
sion unrepented  of. 

Here,  too,  we  see  the  essential  nature 
and  propriety  of  the  Sacrament,  when 
viewed  as  Infant  Baptism.  The  infant 
having  no  personal  sins  to  answer  for, 
and  having  part  in  the  redemption  of  our 
common  humanity,  comes  in  his  personal 
innocence  to  be  adopted  into  the  family 
and  household  of  its  God  and  King.  But 
the  adult,  beside  his  participation  in  the 
consequences  of  the  fall,  has  personal 
guilt  to  answer  for.  And  before  this  can 
be  forgiven,  there  must  be  repentance. 
But  even  when  repented  of,  the  stains  and 
consequences  of  sin  remain  in  the  soul, 
so  that  the  infant  is  not  only  as  fit  a  sub- 
ject for  Baptism,  as  the  adult,  but  even  a 
more  proper  subject  than  the  adult  ever 
can  be,  since  the  unconscious  child  can 
put  no  bar  in  the  way  of  his  pardon. 

4.  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  utitia~ 
tion  or  ingrafting  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
Ingrafling  is  an  act  by  which  a  scion  from 
one  tree,  is  inserted  into  the  stock  of  an- 
other, so  that  the  life  of  the  tree  may  flow 
into  the  branch,  causing  it  to  grow,  and 
flourish,  and  bear  fruit.  Now  we  are  na- 
turally dead  branches,  without  any  spiri- 
tual life ;  and  the  design  of  this  Sacra- 
ment is,  so  to  insert  us  into,  or  connect  us 
with  that  life-stream  of  salvation  which 
flows  on  from  age  to  age  in  the  church, 
that  we  may  receive  of  that  life,  and  there- 
by become  living  branches  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  In  the  process  of  ingrafling,  the 
recipient  is  as  much  a  passive  receiver  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world.  But 
there  is  this  wide  difference  in  the  efl'ect 
produced.  In  the  one  case,  the  life  of  the 
tree  flows  into  the  ingrafted  shoot,  through 


that  mutual  co-operation  which  results  from 
the  mere  laws  of  nature.  In  the  other  case, 
the  active  volition  of  a  free  agent  is  re- 
quisite ;  that  faith  which  alone  can  perfect 
the  union  between  the  sinner  and  his  Sa- 
viour, must  be  in  active  exeiciae,  before 
any  flow  of  spiritual  life  takes  place  from 
the  head,  into  the  branches.  Without 
faith,  no  life  b  imparted,  the  new  creatkm 
is  not  begun.  But  when  faith  lays  hold 
of  Christ,  the  union  is  complete,  life  flowi 
into  the  branch,  and  the  new  creation  b^ 
gins  to  live  and  grow  in  us. 

5.  Baptism  is  the  Sacrament  tf<mr 
Justijication,  Justification,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  is  that  act  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  by  which  he  accepts  of  us,  u 
righteous,  in  consequence  of  our  having 
received  of  the  life  of  his  Son,  as  the 
germ  of  a  new  life  in  us.  We  have  alio 
seen  that  wo  can  receive  of  that  life  only 
by  faith,  whence  it  is  said  that  we  are 
.justified  by  faith  only.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  life  being  something  exteniil 
to  us,  must  be  conveyed  to  us  by  meam 
external  to,  and  independent  of  ourselves; 
that  the  medium  by  which  the  life  is  con- 
veyed is  the  church,  and  that  the  meam 
by  which  we  are  so  united  to  that  body, 
that  we  may  receive  of  that  life,  are  the 
Sacraments.  The  body  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, is  the  means  or  instrument  whereby 
that  which  constitutes  the  grace  of  the 
Sacrament  is  conveyed  to  us ;  the  Sacra^ 
mcnt  being  the  bond  that  unites  us  to  the 
body ;  faith  the  instrument  or  means 
whereby  we  receive  of,  and  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  body. 

But  the  receipt  of  this  living,  spiritual 
grace,  of  that  which  renews  and  sanctifies 
the  soul,  is  not  justification.  Justification 
is  that  determination  of  the  divine  mind, 
in  Itself,  concerning  us,  which  accompaniee 
our  reception  of  this  renewing  grace. 
Justification,  therefore,  being  an  act  and 
not  an  essence,  cannot  be  communicated 
though  that  will  of  God  in  which  it  con- 
sists may  be  revealed.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  said  that  we  are  justified  by  failhf 
it  is  not  meant  that  justification  is  some- 
thing which  failh  receives ;  but  that  it  is 
something  done  by*  our  heavenly  Father 
for  us,  when  faith  is  active  in  us.  This 
lani;uage  is  but  seldom  used  in  the  formH' 
laries  of  the  church,  but  is  nevertheless  an 
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important  doctrine  when  considered  under 
Qoe  aspect,  which  we  must  briefly  advert  to. 
That  none  can  be  saved  but  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  that  none  can  par- 
.take  of  those  merits  without  part  in  that 
Dew  creation  which  is  in  him;  and  that 
I  we  cannot  do  this  without  faith  ;  and  that 
faith  implies  conscious  moral  action ;  are 
pants  already  described.  But  infants 
dying  before  moral  action,  cannot  have 
Uth,  and  consequently,  unless  there  were 
Mme  other  provision  than  the  one  already 
ipoken  of,  could  not  be  saved.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  although  there  is  no 
development  of  consciousness  in  the  child ; 
yet,  that  by  virtue  of  his  participation  in 
tfe  redemption  of  humanity,  he  may  be 
aid  to  long  after  sacramental  union  with 
God,  which  union  it  receives  in  the  Sacra- 
neot  of  Baptism.  There  is,  then,  in  the 
on  of  the  baptized  infant,  dying  before 
soral  action ;  on  the  one  hand  sacramcn- 
td  union  with  that  divine  life,  which  alone 
on  renew  and  sanctify  it;  and  on  the 
other  an  undeveloped  longing  of  its  re- 
deemed humanity,  after  communion  with 
tbt  life ;  and  which  is  prevented  only  by 
the  body  of  sin  and  death,  inhering  in  the 
Mtnral  life.  But  death  comes,  pays  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  removing  the  obstacle 
^h  bad  before  prevented  the  communion 
of  the  soul  with  the  life  of  Iho  Redeemer, 
enables  it  to  enter  upon  that  communion 
for  which  it  had  secretly  sighed,  and  pre- 
l»rcs  it  to  receive  that  justification  by 
which  alone  it  can  stand  in  the  presence 
of  its  God. 

6.  Baptism  is  tlie  Sacrament  of  our 
Regeneration,  In  describing  the  nature 
and  cflect  of  baptism,  under  the  preceding 
heads,  it  has  been  considered  more  espe- 
cially in  its  objective  character,  as  some^ 
thing  external  to  us,  as  something  done 
for  us,  in  which  we  are  looked  upon 
mainly  as  passive  recipients.  As  the  sa- 
crament of  election  and  predestination,  it 
has  regard  chiefly  to  tJie  purpose  of  the 
divine  mindj  as  manifested  towards  us  in 
the  same.  As  the  sacrament  of  adoption 
and  ingrafting,  it  has  regard  mainly  to 
that  change  of  state  which  is  wrought  for 
us;  to  that  dhjective  outward  relation 
which  we  are  made  to  bear  to  God  and 
Jie  church.  As  the  sacrament  of  justifi- 
ation,  it  has  regard  mainly  to  the  favor* 


able  disposition  manifested  by  our  hea» 
venly  IhtJier  towards  us  in  the  same.  As 
the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  it  has  re- 
ference to  the  internal  a?id  spiritual  fffect 
begun  or  wrought  by  that  divine  life,  prof- 
fered to  us  in  the  same.  The  church 
teaches  that  regeneration  by  water  and 
the  Spirit  arc  necessary  ;  one  as  an  origi- 
nal, inward,  originating  cause  of  spiritual 
life ;  the  other,  as  an  outward  means 
whereby  that  life  is  communicated,  which 
faith  is  to  receive,  and  by  which  the  soul 
is  to  live. 

This  sacrament  joins  the  recipient  to 
that  organic  body,  in  which  the  Thean- 
thropic  life  of  the  Redeemer  flows  on  from 
age  to  age,  and  unites  him  to  the  life  of 
that  body,  so  that  when  faith  becomes 
active,  or  the  body  of  sin  and  death  in- 
hering in  the  natural  man,  has  been  cast 
off  without  actual  transgression,  he  may 
enter  into  communion  with  that  life,  bie 
renewed  unto  God,  and  be  justified  by  him. 
Yet,  the  sacrament  does  not,  of  itself,  ac- 
complish either.  If  faith  be  not  active, 
no  flow  of  life  from  the  head  into  the 
branches  follows ;  no  communion  will  take 
place,  and  consequently,  neither  renewal 
nor  justiflcation  ensue.  But,  because  we 
are  united  to  that  life  which  is  to  renew 
us,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  which  we  shall 
be  justified,  we  are  said  to  be  sacrament- 
ally  regenerated  in  baptism,  as  we  arc  also 
sacra  mentally  justified.  But  though  the 
reception  of  this  sacrament  works  no 
change  when  faith  is  wanting,  it  is  not 
without  its  benefits  to  those  who  cannot 
exercise  faith.  The  gracious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  given  in  greater 
abundance  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the 
household  of  God,  and  heirs  (upon  condi- 
tion,) of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  than  to 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  covenants 
of  promise,  and  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  And  by  this  influence, 
the  life  of  the  body  is,  (so  to  speak,) 
brought  into  contact  with  the  ingrafted 
branch,  waiting  the  first  motions  of  faith 
to  complete  the  union  necessary  for  com- 
munion with  that  life.  The  sacrament 
presents  the  fountain  of  living  water — the 
true  blood  of  the  Incarnate  Word  to  the 
lip— faith  drinks  thereof.  The  sacrament, 
therefore,  effects  the  union — faith  produces 
communion. 
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7.  ItiMike  Sacratneni^BmA.  Tbe 
meaAing  of  the  word  fiuth,  as  has  almdjr 
been  remarkedv  is  twofold;  kUtmrioal 
faiih^  by  wluch  we  signify  our  BMent  to 
the  tmth  of  the  Bii>le,  as  a  matter  of  (act 
and  history;  juU(fying  faitk^  by  which 
the  soul  lays  hold  of  Chnst,  and  lecmves 
him  intq  itsel£  As  by  the  one  he  is 
received  into  the  mind,  as  intellectual  truth, 
so  by  the  other  he  is  received  into  the 
heart,  as  a  spiritual  essence  and  truth. 
But  even  in  this  sense,  the  mwining  of  the 
word  is  twofold* 

jp&se,  it  is  obfedive^  denoting  the  sub- 
stance <^  what  we  are  to  embrace ;  and 
seotmdj  subfectUfe^  denoting  the  act  by 
which  we  embrace  it.  In  this  last  sense, 
fiuth  is  alwajTs  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
mind;  something  jirhich  is  done  by  man 
through  tin  aid  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  Ob- 
jectively, faith  is  given  to  man,  both  in 
Its  substence  and  essence;  subjec^vely,  it 
is  embraced  hy  man  under  both  aspects. 
We  are  embraced  by  the  faith  before  we 
embrace  it,  so  that  we  follow  after,  in 
order  that  we  may  apprehend  that  by 
which  we  are  apprehended.  Faith,  there- 
fore, commences,  potentially,  in  baptism ; 
actually,  when  the  soul  puts  forth  its  first 
conscious  motions  after  communion  with 
God.  Now,  this  objective  faith,  which  all 
must  have,  is  given  to  us  from  without,  as 
something  external  to  ourselves,  conve3red 
to  all  by  the  sacraments, — to  the  infant 
and  the  adult  alike, — ^to  both  as  a  passive 
recipient,  so  that,  in  this  sense,  the  sacra- 
ment is  essentially  infant  baptism. 

».  It  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  Redemp- 
tion, It  is  only  under  this  aspect  that  very 
much  of  the  significance  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  made  to  appear.  Whatever 
was  done  and  suffered  by  the  Redeemer 
(or  man,  was  done  and  suffered  as  the 
Incarnate  Word.  In  the  Incarnation, 
Christ  took  our  humanity  into  union  with 
his  Deity,  thereby  raising  that  humanity 
from  the  darkness  and  degradation  in 
which  he  found  it.  In  his  passion  and 
ueath  he  suffered  the  consequences  and 
(fcnaky  of  the  sin,  which  inhered  in  the  very 
nature  of  that  life  which  constitutes  our 
humanity,  and  by  his  resurrection  brought 
biick  that  renovated  nature  to  life,  thereby 
securing  immortality  to  all  who  partake 
of  that  nature.     All  those,  therefore,  who 


1  aftH6aitdii«lkB.tti 
body.oif  Christi  partake  of  ita  Tkemtkm 
j|ite  chanctar  €U  d itlKcfii  ^  Ami,  bii 
the  Ufa  that  anioMlled  the  buyonn  bod^nf ^ 
the  Saviour,-— the  lifo  that  aufiiedr-lli 
lift  that  iDse»  and  coaaequeiitly^  all  iA§\ 
partfeipate  it,  pailake  or  the  death  «4- 
resurrectioQ  of  Cauriat,.M  ^y  and  m 
lilezally  as  they  partake  of  the  fib 
whkh  he*  suflEbied  tbeae  thin_ 
who  partake  of  this  lifo,  partake  of  aB 
inheres  m  it,  and  heooe  m  ydl  that.i«~ 
fW»n  the  passive  aufiering  aod  adiva 
dience  of  the  Redeemer,  aa  wdll  m  in 
righteoumeas  and  holiness  oi  the 

We  are  said,  therefore^  to  be 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  in  order  that 
may  be  partakera  <tf  his  resurrectfa^f! 
be  buried  with  him  in  baptism  unto  da 
in  order  that  we  rise  unfo-newness  of 
It  IB  not  being  buried  after  the 
of  his  burial,  bat  a  real  participalio» 
the  death  of  Christ,  through  the  pa««r 
his  indwelling  lifis,  commumoated  in 
sacrament  of  baptism*  It  is  thus  wi 
co-bom,  oo-crucified,  co-buried, 
with  Christ.  The  Christian  paaseil 
and  Bu^red  all  these  things  tii  Chiii^ 
the  same  aense,  and  to  the  sami 
that  the  man  sinned  and  fell  in 
Thus  it  is,  that  we  bear  about  in  our  hs> 
dies,  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,— thsi 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  iri 
us,—- thus  that  we  know  him,  and  tin 
power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  ielkw* 
ship  of  his  sufierings,  as  well  as  thus  that 
we  partake  of  the  righteousness  and  hoB* 
ness  that  abound  in  him. 

9.  It  is  the  Sacrament  (four  Fardm. 
Hence  the  chureh  confesses  one  faaptin 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  teaches  tW 
infants  and  believing  adults  are  hereiA 
washed  from  the  filthincss  of  sin,  throifk 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  That  pardon 
which  adoption  implies,  is  here  gnurted ; 
and  that  gifl  of  the  Holt  Ghost  wfaUi 
regeneration  implies,  is  here  preserved. 

This  Sacrament  being,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  chureh,  so  important,  is  da> 
clared  to  be  generally  necessary  to  Bahra* 
tion ;  though  grace  is  not  so  absolutely 
tied  to  the  Sacraments,  that  it  is  nevav 
communicated  without  them.  It  is  OoA 
ordinance,  and  therefore  binds  us.  M 
those  ordinances  bind  not  himsdf,  thoB||l 
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^toHifproiniaet; 
tho  'SMsnment,  where- 
■m  it  iHkj'te  Im^  ^  H>  detpMeiCbeau. 
teily  of  teDiviDD  Founder. 


^iWLTHHIiOKira  SUPPER;  OR  HOLT 
»  BUCHARIBT. 


_  to  the  fwiching  of  the  phurch, 
JfmhptdF*  Supper  b  a  Sacrament  of  our 
hj  Chriat*!  death,  insomuch, 
d^wliq  lightly  noeive  the  same,  do 
nmOif  but  spiritually  partake  of 
aadf  blood  of  Christ ;  their  dn- 
aie  made  clean  by  his  body; 
aoula  vaabed  by  his  roost  precious 
;  and  thoy  are  filled  with  grace  and 
ly  beoeifictions.    The'chuirch  ez- 
■a  to  cemember,  that  in  the  Lord's 
there,  b  no  vain  ceremony,  no 
a,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  ab- 
;  but  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the 
and  cup  of  the  Lord ;  the  memory 
if  Ghost,  the  annunciation  of  his  death, 
ication  of  hm  body  and  blood 
_    the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

Ka  n»anrellous  incorporation  is  wrought 
ba  aoob  of  the  fiuthfuU  whereby  their 
iia^b  Efe  to  life  eternal,  and  their  bodies 
m  a  glorioua  resurrection  and  immor- 

N*y» 

h  the  Lord's  Supper,  therefore,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  and 
Inly,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner  pre- 
mUed  to  the  communicant,  objectively^ 
ttst  is,  from  without  himself;  while  the 
recipient,  bjf/aith^  takes  or  receives  that 
body  and  blood  so  presented,  subjecttvely, 
tint  is,  within  himself.  By  such  reception 
the  man  is  incorporated  into  Christ ;  the 
life  which  must  have  been  previously  im- 
planted within  him,  is  nourished  and 
itrengthened;  and  thus  both  soul  and 
body  are  cleansed  and  purified — one  pre- 
pued  (or  the  favor  of  God,  and  the  other 
k  the  glory  of  the  resurrection. 

To  a  clear  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  especially  to  a  proper  explana- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  in  what 
oeose  we  are  said  to  eat  of  his  body  and 
drink  of  his  blood,  tho  following  facts 
aKHt  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  the  life,  or 
soul  of  man  which,  under  God,  organizes 
(he  body,  and  gives  unto  every  noember  of 


the  same  its  proper  substance,  quantity, 
and  shape.  This  life,  which  was  ^eite- 
rically  in  Adam,  is  also  wpecificaily  in  ; 
us,— the  generic  identity  thereof  forming  ! 
the  bond  of  our  common  humanity ;  tiie 
specific  independence  of  it  in  each  indi- 
vidual constituting  our  personal  identity, 
Adam  is  in  us,  therefore,  genericaily,  by 
the  power  of  his  life,  so  that  we  are  bone 
of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  because 
we  are  partakers  of  that  life  which  or^ 
sanized  and  vivified  his  flesh  and  bones. 
In  strict  analogy  with  this,  that  7%etm- 
thropic  life  which  was  genericaily  in 
Christ,  is  specifically  in  the  Christian; 
the  generic  identity  of  this  life,  forming 
the  bond  of  our  communion  with  the 
head  and  all  the  members  of  the  mjrsti- 
cal  body  of  our  Lord,  the  specific  inde- 
pendence  thereof  in  each  individual  con* 
stituting  his  Christian  personality.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  is  bone  of  Christ's 
bone,  aivd  flesh  of  his  flesh,  because  he  is 
partaker  in  that  life 'which  first  organized, 
and  now  vivifies  that  glorified  body  which 
dwells  in  Heaven. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  spiritually 
present,  and  are  spiritually  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Eucharist,  it 
is  not  meant  that  they  are  not  there,  in 
essence  and  reality;  but  that  they  are 
present,  not  bodily,  or  corporeally,  but 
spiritually.  And  by  spiritually  present, 
is  meant  that  the  living,  spiritual,  vivify- 
ing essence,  which  constitutes  the  very 
life  of  the  Son  of  God— that  life  which 
organizes  and  vivifies  his  body  and  bloody 
are  present  with,  and  imparted  to  the 
Christian.  Consequently  that  flesh  and 
blood,  which  are  inseparably  joined  to 
this  life,  are  also  present,  so  far  as  their 
inmost  nature  is  concerned.  The  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  Eucharist, 
as  Adam  is  in  us,  and  Christ  in  the  Chris- 
tian. 

But  the  church  denies,  that  the  cor- 
poreal elements  of  the  body  and  blood  are 
also  communicated,  or  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be,  to  the  presence  and 
participation  of  the  life,  for  the  life  bears 
the  body,  not  the  body  the  life.  That  we 
shall  hereaflcr  have  bodies,  fashioned  like 
unto  the  most  glorious  body  of  our  as- 
cended Lord,  is  a  most  certain  truth ;  and 
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that  we  shall  have  them,  because  possess- 
ed of  Divine  life  derived  from  him,  is  also 
true.  But  that  body  which  shall  hereafter 
be  developed  in  us,  contcs  of  that  life,  and 
not  of  the  elements  of  the  body  in  which 
that  life  now  dwells.  And  those  who 
have  this  life,  arc  said  to  dwell  in  Christ, 
and  he  in  them ;  to  cat  his  flesh  and  drink 
his  blood,  and  to  live  by  him,  even  as* he 
liveth  by  the  Father. 

This  life,  which  is  first  imparted  in 
Baptism,  is  nourished  and  fed  in  the  Liord's 
Supper,  and  those  who  worthily  partake 
of  the  same  do  thereby,  verily  and  in 
deed,  eat  and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Son  of  Man  ;  and  hence,  the  full  frui- 
tion of  that  holy  Sacrament,  renders  it, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  salve  of  immor- 
tality;  a  sovereign  preservation  against 
death;  a  deifical  communion;  the  sweet 
dainties  of  our  Saviour ;  the  pledge  of 
eternal  health ;  the  defence  of  faith ;  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection ;  the  food  of  im- 
mortality; the  healthful  grace  and  con- 
servatory to  everlasting  life. 

IX.  THE  MINISTRY. 

Having  seen  what  is  the  teoching  of  the 
church,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  Chris- 
tian life, — in  regard  to  the  source  from 
which  it  comes, — in  regard  to  the  channel 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  and  in  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  we  become  united 
to  that  body  which  is  the  channel  thereof, 
we  must  now  consider  the  agenct/  by 
which  these  means  arc  employed.  These 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  are  two-fold  in 
their  character,  internal  and  external. 
The  internal  means,  as  has  lx.»en  shown, 
is  faith  ;  involving  of  course,  where  there 
is  personal  guilt,  repentance  also.  In  this 
respect  man  himself,  aided  by  Divine  grace, 
is  the  osrcnt.  The  reception  of  spiritual 
life  or  grace,  is  his  own  act;  but  not  so 
the  conveyance  thereof.  The  life  itself, 
is  something  above  and  beyond  him,  and 
the  lx>dy  in  which  it  dwells,  something  ex- 
ternal to,  and  independent  of  him.  Hence, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  life  which  must  re- 
new our  souls,  must  be  transmitted  to  us, 
by  moans  external  to  us ;  and  we  must  be 
united  to  the  body  in  which  it  resides,  by 
means  independent  of  ourselves.  The 
means  of  its  transmission  is  the  church, 


and  the  means  of  nnion  with  the  church, 
are  the  Sacraments.  It  is  by  the  Sacra- 
ments, therefore,  that  the  church  is  ez1e^ 
nalized  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  Sacraments,  also,  that  individuil 
Christians  are  nourished  nnto  everlasting 
life.  But  the  Sacraments  cannot  adminis- 
ter themselves,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  a  power  in  the  church  authorixed 
to  do  it ;  and  this  power  is  the  ministry. 

The  ministry,  according  to  the  tesck- 
ing  of  the  church,  is  an  institution  of  Di- 
vine appointment  and  perpetual  obligatkn; 
those  who  compose  it,  being  conunimoned 
to  perform  all  those  visible  acts,  relatiw 
to  the  church,  which  Christ  himself  po^ 
formed  towards  the  infant  church  while 
here  on  earth ;  he  himself  standing  by  the 
mean  while,  ratifying  and  confirming  iHirt 
is  lawfully  and  properly  done  in  his  oane. 
This  authority  was  first  given  to  the  Apo» 
ties  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  them  com* 
mitted  to  their  successors  in  the  minisl& 
rial  oflice,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  \ff 
other  successors  through  all  succeediBg 
ages. 

Now  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  our 
Saviour^s  personal  ministry,  was  calliog 
men  to  himself,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  communion  with  himself;  so  also, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  ministry  offi- 
ciating as  his  representative,  must  be  to 
call  men  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
into  that  body  which  he  has  made  the  d^ 
pository  and  continuation  of  his  own  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  there  enjoy  com- 
munion with  him  through  that  life.  And 
as  he  instructed  and  governed,  in  person, 
those  whom  he  had  thus  personally  called, 
and  finally,  in  person,  fed  them  with  that 
Sacramental  feast,  which  is  to  the  faithfiii 
the  word  of  life ;  so  the  ministry,  follow- 
ing his  example,  are  to  do  the  same. 
And  those  who  are  to  do  this,  are  also 
made  watchmen  and  messengers  of  Israel, 
stewards  of  God,  dispensers  of  his  word 
and  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  his  Sacraments. 
The  true  nature  of  the  ofHce  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  by  looking  at  a  few  of  its 
duties  and  prerogatives. 

1.  The  mimstn/  of  Baptism.  Since 
Baptism  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  electUfH 
into  the  church,  and  has  succeeded  to  the 
personal  election  of  our  Lord,  those  who 
administer  it  must  do  it  by  the  authority, 
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well  as  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
minist rotors  must  be  the  agents  of 
irist — his  personal  representatives,  as 
ily  as  those  were  whom  he  commis- 
nicd  in  person  for  that  purpose,  while 
re  on  earth.     The  administrators  must 

incorporated  into  that  organic  body, 
lerein  the  life-stream  of  salvation  flows 

from  age  to  age,  if  they  would  unite 
lers  to  the  same.  So,  too,  since  Bap- 
m  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  predestina* 
n  to  the  means  of  life,  the  agent  must 
t  by  the  authority  of  him  to  whom 
Me  means  belong.  He  must  be  the  au- 
irized  ambassador  and  representative 
him  in  whose  name  he  officiates,  or  all 
I  acts  will  be  a  nullity.  Again  :  since 
ptism  is  the  Sacrament  of  our  adoption 
be  the  sons  of  God ;  the  rite  of  initiation 
9  the  church,  and  the  declaration  of  .the 
1  of  Qod  concerning  us,  it  is  necessary 
it  the  minister  thereof  should  have  au- 
»rity  to  do  so.  He  who  attempts  to 
>pt  children  into  the  family  of  another, 
introduce  members  into  the  household 
another,  and  to  declare  the  good  will 
another,  must  have  his  express  autho- 
y  for  doing  it,  or  all  his  acts  will  be  in- 
erativc  and  vain.  The  ministry,  there- 
»,  is  a  representative  ministry,  and  the 
ambers  of  it  are  ambassadors,  acting  in 
3  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  su- 
emc  head  of  the  church ;  and  all  the 
ts  of  the  ambassador,  done  in  pursuance 

his  office,  are  judged  and  deemed  to  be 
e  act  of  the  principal  himself. 
It  is,  therefore,  through  the  instrumen- 
lity  of  these  ministerial  agents  that  the 
lurch  is  externalized  in  this  sacrament, 
he  ministers  of  Baptism,  therefore,  arc 
e  orgnns  by  which  the  ideal  and  invisi- 
e  in  the  church,  are  made  to  assume  a 
al  and  visible  form  ;  by  which  the  hea- 
Jiily  and  the  spiritual  are  united  with 
e  earthly  and  the  human.  It  is  Baptism 
at  organizes  the  church, — the  ministry 
f*  which  it  is  organized. 
2.  The  ministry  (f  the  Eucharist, 
he  life  which  is  begun  in  baptism,  must 
:  nourished  and  strengthened,  in  order 

its  jierfection  and  growth.  And  this 
tjrishment  it  is  the  design  of  the  Eu- 
arist,  to  give.  This  consists  of  two 
rt«,  the  one  visible,  the  other  invisible, 
e  material,  the  other  spiritual.     Now 


the  material  and  visible,  when  properly 
set  apart  and  consecrated,  becomes  a 
means  by  which  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
is  conununicated.  And  this  consecration 
is  performed  by  the  act  signified  by  those 
words  which  our  Lord  himself  employed, 
when  he  consecrated  the  elements  of  the 
first  euchoristic  supper.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  the  elements  of  the  eucharist 
should  receive  the  same  consecration 
now,  as  then,  it  is  necessary  that  ifie  act 
^co/Mecra/^on  should, be  the  same  now, 
as  then.  The  words  spoken  must  be  the 
same  words, — ^pronounced  by  the  same 
authority,  either  in  person  or  by  his  per- 
sonal representatives,  and  if  by  a  repre- 
sentative, in  the  presence  of  him  who  first 
uttered  them;  the  author  being  present 
performing  those  identical  acts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  he  performed  in  the 
first  instance,  in  order  to  make  them 
means  of  grace. 

The  act  of  consecration,  therefore,  so  far 
OS  man  is  concerned,  is  purely  a  ministerial 
act, — an  act  that  can  be  performed  by  no 
one  to  whom  this  ministerial  power  has 
not  been  committed.  It  is  by  act  of 
Christ's  ministerial  representative  that  wo 
are  so  united  to  the  life-stream  of  the 
church  to  baptism,  that  we  may  have 
communion  with  that  life ;  and  it  is  by  the 
ministerial  act  of  the  same  representative, 
that  the  elements  in  the  eucharist  are  so 
united  to  the  same,  that  they  become 
means  by  which  the  faithful  participate 
more  largely  in  the  same. 

The  ministry,  therefore,  being  represen- 
tative, and  not  vicarious,  has  no  control 
over,  and  cannot  prevent,  either  by  wick- 
edness or  want  of  intention,  the  flow  of 
grace  to  the  faithful.  The  minister  being 
only  the  visible  representative  of  an  invis- 
ible King,  docs  but  perform  the  acts,  and 
utter  the  words  which  Christ  himself  per- 
formed and  uttered  while  here  on  earth, 
and  which  are  as  truly  his  acts  and  his 
words  now,  as  then ;  all  gracious  eflcct 
and  influence  depending  upon  the  presence 
and  active  personal  agency  of  the  invisible 
king  himself. 

3.   TJui  ministrt/  (f  Absolution,     The 
church  holds  that  the  power  of  Government 
and  Absolution  was  given  to  the  Apostles, 
as  ministers  of  the  church,  and  by  them  'j 
committed  to  those  to  whom  they  intrusted 
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the  care  of  the  church.  This  absolution 
consists  in  the  pardon  of  ecclesiastical 
otfcnccs,  or  those  committed  against  the 
church,  and  in  the  declaration  of  God's 
pardon  of  repenting  sinners.  In  this  last 
sense,  the  ministerial  representative  is  the 
mouth  by  which  the  master  himself 
speaks,  and  his  absolution,  therefore,  is  a 
ministerial  declaration  of  the  master's 
acts ;  that  is,  of  forgiveness  of  sin  to  re- 
penting sinners.  It  is  not  a  declaration 
of  the  man  tiiat  he  forgives  the  sin ;  but 
the  declaration,  that,  if  the  conditions 
of  pardon  have  been  complied  with,  God 
himself  forgives  it.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  would  be  truth,  if  made  by  any  one, 
whether  a  minister  or  not.  But  when  pro* 
nounced  by  the  ministerial  representative 
of  the  supreme  power,  it  becomes  an  au- 
thorilative  truth.  In  one  case,  it  is  a  truth 
of  God's  word,  reixiated  by  one  of  his 
creatures  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  God's  word, 
pronounced  in  God's  name,  by  his  com- 
mand, by  the  ministerial  representative  of 
Christ  himself;  and  is  thus  invested  with 
a  degree  of  authority  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  have. 

This  declaration  of  the  minister  stands 
related  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  master, 
as  the  outward  calling  in  baptism  to  the 
spiritual  renewal  signified  by  it.  It  is  de- 
claring that  in  Christ's  name,  which  he 
declared  in  person  while  here  on  earth. 
And  as  his  act  of  forgiveness  then  was 
one  thing,  aiKl  his  declaration  of  the  act 
another;  as  the  forgiveness  always  pre- 
ceded the  dec b ration,  so  it  is  now.  He 
forgives,  his  ministers  declare  his  forgive- 
ness ;  not  in  their  own  names,  or  by  their 
own  authority,  but  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  an  invisible,  but  ever  pre- 
sent kinp,  whose  organs  they  are. 

4.  Tlie  HKnisfry  of  reconciliation.  The 
power  of  absolution  involves  reconcilia- 
tion, and  presupposes  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation. Hence  the  ministry  to  which 
the  power  of  absolution  has  been  com- 
mitted, must  be  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  the  office  must  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling sinners  to  God.  Hence  it  is  said 
that  (jod,  who  both  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self by  Jesus  (!^hrist,  hath  committed  the 
ministry,  or  office  of  reconciliation,  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  him  by  whom 
we  are  thus  reconciled  ;  so  that  now,  they 


are  ambassadoTB  for  Christ,  and  hence  ei* 
hortiog  all,  as  though  God  did  bcaeech  us 
by  them,  to  be  leconcilcd  unto  (jod  in 
Christ. 

To  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  hu 
been  committed  the  word  of  reconciliatian, 
so  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  are 
teachers  as  well  as  governors;  are  to 
preach,  as  well  as  to  administer  the  sacrs- 
ments.  They  are  to  instruct  men  bow 
they  may  be  reconciled,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  be  reconciled  as  well  as  to  ofier 
reconciliation.  And  as  Christ  came  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  to  declare  the 
words  which  he  had  received  from  Lim; 
so  the  minisiry  which  acts  in  hb  name^ 
and  by  his  authority,  is  to  do  the  aaine 
will,  and  declare  the  same  words.  And 
while  the  ministry  teach  no  other  wordi 
but  his,  they  teach  infallible  truth.  The 
church,  therefore,  has  made  the  largert 
share  of  the  ministers  teaching  to  coniiil 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptum, 
which  is  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  ia 
the  words  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  dedanu 
ration  of  God's  will  in  the  language  of  hit 
word.  Consequently,  the  sermon  of  the  | 
minister  forms  but  a  small  share  of  hiir 
public  teaching  and  preaching. 

But  though  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
communication  of  all  truth,  such  is  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  man,  that 
other  safeguards  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  mistake  and  error.  And  these 
are  found  in  those  summaries  of  doctrine 
contained  in  the  creeds,  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  are  but  the  concen- 
tration of  the  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  also 
of  those  Catechisms  and  Articles  that  arc 
formed  in  explanation  and  limitation  of 
them.  And  to  these  every  leaclicr  and 
preacher  is  required  to  conform,  since  they 
are  infallible  truth,  being  proved  by  most 
certain  warrant  of  Scripture ;  Xmm  the 
sense  of  Holy  Writ  as  apprehended  and 
settled  by  the  church  in  the  first  and 
purest  ages. 

5.  The  rnumtry  cf  the  pticstJiwd, 
If  the  view  taken  of  the  ministry  by  the 
church  be  the  true  one,  if  it  lie  a  rtprt' 
seritative  ministry,  if  Christ  be  the  pattern 
and  example  of  his  ministers,  as  well  as  of 
his  people,  they  must  represent  him  to  the 
world,  in  all  those  acts  which  admit  of  a 
true  representative  character.      Now  the 
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tliree  great  features  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ninistry  werr  those  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
ud  King.  As  a  prophetj  he  is  the  great 
tndier  of  all,  and  those  who  arc  sent  in 
In  name  to  teach  and  to  preach,  are  tiie 
Rpresentatives  of  that  prophetical  ofHce, 
by  which  he  now  teaches  and  instructs  his 
people.  As  a  king,  he  calls  men  to  him- 
Klf,  in  order  that  they  may  have  commu- 
aioa  with  himself,  pardons  their  offences, 
adopts  them  into  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, rules  and  governs  them  when  so 
oiled  and  adopted;  and  those  who  are 
appointed  to  be  his  ministerial  rqprescnta* 
lifes,  must  represent  his  kingly  authority 
k  til  these  particulars,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinnes  to  exercise  them.  As  a  priest,  he 
hu  offered  himself,  once  for  all,  a  full, 
complete,  and  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation 
ind  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world;  and  since  his  ascension  makes 
xmtinoal  intercession  for  us.  Now,  as 
here  is  but  one  sacrifice,  once  offered, 
here  can  be  no  other  sacrifice,  nor  any 
qietition  of  that  one,  so  that  there  can 
lerer  be  but  one  priest  in  this  sense  of 
be  word.  But  though  the  sacrifice  itself 
annot  be  repeated,  the  benefits  flowing 
nt  therefrom  need  to  be  continually  ap- 
ilied  to  those  for  whom  it  was  offered. 
ind  Christ  has  so  ordered  his  church, 
hat  one  of  the  chiefcst  moans  by  which 
hese  shall  be  applied  to  his  children,  is 
he  commemoration  qftluit  sacrijice.  And 
hat  eucharist  by  which  this  sacrifice  is 
sommcmoratod,  is  a  comfne/jwraf  ire  sacri- 
fice ;  and  those  who  offer  it,  minister  in 
hings  pertaining  to  the  priesthood. 

But  that  act  of  our  great  hii^h  priest 
which  admits  of  the  truost  roprosentative 
character,  is  that  of  continual  intercessor, 
Hence  that  ministry  which  is  a  ministry 
)f  intercession,  that  spiritual  high  priest 
who  is  ever  present  in  his  church,  offering 
intercessions  for  all  its  mombors,  has  seen 
5t  to  appoint  ministerial  representatives  to 
represent  him  in  that  character  to  the 
x»ple,  by  recxjiving  and  offorincj  their 
)rayers  and  offerings  to  God.  In  this  sense 
here  is  a  ministry  of  the  priesthood,  and 
hose  who  fill  the  office  arc  a  represcnta- 
ire  priesthood,  as  under  the  former  they 
ire  a  comynemoraiive  priesthood. 

The  ministry  of  the  church,  therefore, 
I  the  representative  of  our  ascended  Lord, 


in  all  the  acts  and  offices  which  he  him- 
self performs  towards  his  church.  By  it, 
men  are  called  to  him,  that  they  may  have 
communion  with  him.  By  it,  they  are  so 
joined  to  his  body,  that  they  may  have 
communion  in  his  life.  By  it,  his  word 
and  will  are  made  known,  and  his  pro- 
mises confirmed  to  his  children.  By  it, 
he  himself  is  represented  in  his  threefold 
office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 

X,  ORDERS  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  the  church,  that  from 
the  Apostles'  times  there  have  been  these 
Orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church, 
BisliopSy  Priests,  and  Deacons ;  which 
Orders  she  holds  to  be  of  divine  origin 
and  appointment,  and  to  have  been  ever 
held  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume- to  execute  any  of 
them,  unless  he  had  been  first  called,  tried, 
examined  and  known  to  have  such  qualities 
as  are  requisite  to  the  same,  and  also  to 
have  been  admitted  thereto  by  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  of  those  having 
lawful  authority  to  do  it. 

The  type  of  this  ministry  the  Church 
sees  in  the  threefold  orders  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  and  in  that  threefold  ministry 
which  the  Saviour  established  during  his 
personal  administration  upon  earth.  And 
as  before  him,  there  were  the  high  priest, 
the  priests,  and  the  Levites  ;  and  as  in  his 
day,  there  were  himself,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  seventy ;  so  sincci  his  ascension  into 
heaven,  there  are  bishops,  priests  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons.  And  as  the  high 
priesthood  was  one ,  and  as  his  own  head- 
ship was  one ;  so  now,  the  Episcopate  is  one. 

1.  Bishops,  But  as  the  Iwrders  of  the 
Christian  church,  were  to  be  much  morc^ 
extensive  than  those  of  the  Jewish,  ami  as 
the  proper  oversight  and  government  of 
the  whole  could  not  lie  performed  by  one 
man,  and  for  numerous  other  reasons,  the 
members  of  the  Episcopate  were  increased, 
without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  office. 
The  master  appointed  as  many  individuals 
to  succeed  in  his  office  as  overseer  and 
governor  of  the  church,  as  there  were 
tribes  in  Israel,  and  these  have  unifc^rmilv 
appointed  bishops  for  every  nation,  people, 
and  tribe  of  man,  that  has  embraced  the 
Gospel.     But  the  ofHce,  by  whomsoever 
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held,  or  witcrcsoever  placed,  is  the  same ; 
and  uo  bishop  has  or  can  have  any  author- 
ity over  other  bishops,  except  such  as  is 
derived  from  canonical  regulation,  and  no 
precedency,  or  primacy  which  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  human  arrangement. 
Each  bishop  becomes,  by  virtue  of  his  or- 
dination, a  bishop  of  the  church  catholic, 
and  though  limited  by  canon  and  custom 
in  the  exercise  of  his  otrice,  to  certain 
local  limits  called  his  diocese,  would,  upon 
the  demise  of  all  other  bishops,  become  at 
once,  bishop  of  the  whole  catholic  church. 
Consequently,  no  bishop  is  subject,  or 
responsible  to  any  other  bishop ;  though 
every  bishop  is  responsible  to  those  holding 
the  same  oHice,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  of  a 
body  must  always  be  responsible  to  the 
whole. 

To  this  Order  alone,  belongs  the  mini*' 
try  in  its  completeness  ;  only  portions  of 
it  being  shared  with  the  inferior  orders. 
To  this  Order  and  office  belong  the  exclu- 
sive right;  (1)  of  conferring  Episcopal, 
or  Apostolic  authority  upon  others,  by  or- 
dination or  consecration  ;  (2)  ordaining 
presbyters  and  deacons  ;  (3)  of  confirming 
those  who  have  been  baptized,  by  prayer 
and  laying  on  hands,  thereby  publicly  re- 
ceiving them  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  (4)  of  ruling  over  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  (5)  of  administering  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  ;  (6)  to  pivside  in  all 
councils  of  tho  church,  and  declare  the 
judgment  of  the  same. 

2.  P/'irsts  or  Presbyters,  The  second 
Order  of  the  ministry  exorcises  a  portion 
of  the  pri<*sthood,  in  comm<:>n  with  the 
bishoi)s.  The  powers  and  duties,  held  in 
common  with,  and  to  be  exercised  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop,  are:  (1)  to 
teach  and  instruct  the  people,  by  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  (2)  to 
rule  in  particular  congregations  and  ad- 
minister discipline  therein;  (3)  to  feed 
the  m(^mbers  thereof  with  the  spiritual 
food  and  nourishment  alH^rded  by  the  Holy 
I'iUcharist ;  (4)  to  watch  over  and  direct 
the  conduct  of  those  over  whom  th(*y  are 
placed  ;  and  (5)  to  give  their  concurrence 
to  the  ordination  of  presbyters  by  laying 
on  hands  with  the  bishop ;  so  that  the  or- 
j  dination  shall  Ix)  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
bishop's  hands,  ivith  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery. 


3.  Deacons^    The  deacon  has  part  of 
the  ministerial  office ;  but,  ]iroperiy  speak- 
ing, no  share  in  the  priesthood.     He  exer- 
cises DO  act  of  concurrence  in  the  ordioa^ 
tion  of  other  deacons,  and  is  never  per-, 
mittcd  to  consecrate  the  elennents  of  the 
Eucharist,  though  he  may  assisi  in  tbdr  i 
distribution ;  and  is  not  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce the  declaration  of  abeolution.    tiii  j 
duties,  held  in  common  with  bishops  and 
presbyters,  and  to  be  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop  and  his  presbyten^ 
are :  (1)  to  receive  and  distribute  the  akni 
of  the  church ;  (2)  to  baptize,  which  is  t 
ministerial,  and  not  a  priestly  act ;  (3)  to 
preach,  when  specially  licensed  therefor; 
(4)  to  assist  their  superiors  in  odminisU*' 
ing  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  (jS) 
to  sit  in  councils  at  the  formation  of  nuei 
and  canons  for  the  government  and  r^  K 
lation  of  the  church.  ' 

The  theory  and  teaching  of  the  church, 
suppose  that  there  will  be  a  presbyter  and 
one  or  more  deacons  in  every  coagnpr 
tion.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  chaidi 
in  this  ag^  and  country,  will  not  permit 
her  to  realize  this  feature  of  her  pcdity  in 
action.  Hence,  the  deacon  is  necessarilj 
deprived  of  the  experience  and  instnictioD 
which  the  church  desires  him  to  recdve 
from  his  association  with  one  older  and 
more  experienced  in  things  of  this  nature 
And  hence,  too,  the  deacons  are  necessa- 
rily advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  kss 
tinxj  than  the  church  desires ;  sometimes 
to  the  injury  of  the  individual,  or  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  church. 

Before  a  person  can  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States, 
he  must  have  acquired  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  qualification,  have  received  the 
testimonial  of  one  Presbyter,  and  a  com- 
petent number  of  laymen,  that  for  a  given 
number  of  years  preceding,  he  has  lived 
honestly,  piously,  and  soberly,  and  has 
not  to  their  knowledge  or  belief,  held  or 
taught  any  doctrines  contrary  to  God's 
word,  as  received  and  believed  in  that 
church.  He  must  then  be  appra\'ed  by 
the  Standing  Committee  or  Bishop's  Couo- 
cii,  and  be  received  by  the  Bishop,  when 
he  will  have  a  probation  of  three  years  to 
pass  through,  in  which  he  is  required  to 
pursue  a  given  course  of  theological  studies, 
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md  Co  be  examined  at  least  four  times,  by 
Ivo  or  more  Presbyters  appointed  by  the 
Bbhop  ibr  that  puqx>sc,  to  whom  also  he 
■  required  to  exhibit  a  specified  number 
of  Sermons. 

Having  passed  through  all  those  prc- 
iminaries  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cxa- 
Buners,  and  having  procured  a  testimonial 
dlar  to  the  one  above  described,  and 
kving  undergone  another  examination  by 
other  Presbyters  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop,  he  is  presented  to  the  Bishop  by 
aome  F^byter  for  Ordination.  The  Bish- 
op now  warns  the  Presenter  to  take  heed, 
that  those  presented  be  apt  and  meet  for 
their  learning  and  godly  conversation,  to 
exercise  the  ministry  to  the  honor  of  God, 
and  the  edifying  of  his  church.  He  then 
makes  proclamation,  that  if  any  one  knows 
just  cause  why  the  candidate  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Deacons, 
be  should  then  make  it  known.  If  no  ob- 
jections are  made,  he  then  proceeds  to  the 
Ordination.  There  arc,  however,  certain 
fispensations  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Biriiop,  in  the  secular  learning  of  certain 
candidates  otherwise  well  qualified  for  the 
■acred  office,  and  certain  other  dispcnsn- 
tioos  which  may  be  made  in  the  time  of 
those  candidates,  who  have  full  literary' 
qualifications,  or  have  been  ministers  in 
other  denominations  of  Christians. 

A.  Deacon  who  has  satisfactorily  exer- 
cised his  oflicc  for  one  year  or  more,  who 
has  received  a  call  to  the  Rectorship  of 
some  Parish,  or  to  the  jx^rformancc  of 
other  appropriate  clerical  duty,  under  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese,  and 
has  received  testimonials  similar  to  those 
already  described,  may  be  admitted  to  tlie 
Priesthood.  And  no  person  can  ha  or- 
dained to  either  office,  until  he  doclan^s  in 
writing,  his  Wiof  that  Holy  Scripture 
contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvatir>n, 
and  promises  conformity  to  the  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ChJirch. 

Before  a  person  can  be  consorratod  a 
Bishop  in  this  church,  he  must  have  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  oxwpt  in 
owe  of  Missionary  Bishops,  must  have 
l^een  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  whr're  he  is  to 
oflSciatc,  voting  separately,  bv  orders; 
and  have  received  from  the  body  electing 


him,  testimonials  declaring  that  they  be- 
lieve him  to  be  of  sufficient  learnhig,  of 
sound  faith,  of  virtuous  and  purc  manners, 
of  godly  conversation,  not  justly  liable  to 
evil  report,  either  for  error  in  religion  or 
viciousness  of  life,  apt  and  niet-t  to  exer- 
cise the  office  to  the  honor  of  God,  and 
the  edifying  of  his  church,  and  that  he  will 
be  a  wholesome  example  to  the  flock  of 
Christ.  He  must  also  have  a  similar  testi- 
monial from  a  majority  of  the  Clergy  and 
Ljaity,  com|)osing  the  House*  of  Delegates 
in  General  Convention,  or  from  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  a  major  part  of  the 
Dioceses  in  the  union ;  and  finally  be  or- 
dained by  at  least  three  Bishops. 

XL  THE  LAITY. 

The  church  does  not  make  the  same 
rigid  exactions  of  the  Laity,  as  of  the 
Clergy.  She  receives  those  to  her  com- 
munion who  arc  unlearned,  as  well  as  the 
learned, — those  weak  in  the  faith,  as  well 
as  the  sound — but  she  receives  them  not 
to  doubtful  disputation.  Ifcfore,  however, 
any  one  can  lie  admitted  into  the  church 
by  Baptism,  he  must  by  himself  or  his 
sjx>nsors,  proP^ss  his  lx;lief  of  all  the  arti- 
clr»8  contained  in  th(.'  Apostle's  creed, — 
must  ixMiouncc  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
tlie  vain  |)unip  and  ^lory  of  the  world, 
with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same, 
promising  by  GotVs  help,  not  to  follow  or 
be  led  by  them ;  but  to  keep  bis  lioly  will 
and  cnmniamlnjonts,  and  to  walk  in  the 
same,  all  the  days  of  their  life.  B<?fr)re 
he  can  bo  received  to  the  communion,  he 
must  renew  his  Baptismal  vow  and  have 
been  admitted  thereto,  in  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation, or  l)e  desirous  of  doing  so,  and 
must  irlvo  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is 
in  love  and  charity  with  his  nciirldwrs,  and 
intends  to  lead  a  new  lile,  following  all  the 
commands  of  God. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Laity  are 
held  to  lie:  1st.  To  asstMnble  thcm?elvr*s 
upon  Sundays  and  other  set  days  for  public 
worship,  reliirious  instruction,  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  P^iUcharist.  2(1.  When  so  as- 
sembled, all  an*  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  service,  according  to  tlie  form  or  order 
prescrilxMl  by  th«'  church.  3d.  To  con- 
tribute for  tiie  support  of  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  church.     4th.  And   for  the 
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wants  of  tlie  poor  of  the  church.  5th.  To 
aid  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  without 
it.  6th.  By  mutual  kindness  and  assist- 
ance to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  brethren.  7th.  To  obey 
those  having  the  rule  over  the  church. 
8th.  To  aid  their  rulers  in  executing  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  9th.  To  give 
testimonials  to  those  who  are  to  be  admit- 
ted to  Holy  Orders;  and  10th.  To  give 
their  assent  to  canons  framed  for  the 
government  of  the  church.  Such  is  the 
church's  view  of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
her  ministers  and  members,  copied  as  ex- 
actly as  possible  from  what  she  believes 
to  have  been  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive 
order  and  organization,  to  which  she  refers 
all  questions  of  discipline  as  well  as  of 
doctrine. 

Xir.  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

As  the  church  is  divine  as  well  as  hu- 
man, with  an  external  and  visible  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  an  internal  and  spiritual 
life,  so,  in  its  external  constitution  even, 
it  partakes  of  both  characters ;  parts  of 
its  arrangements  depending  on  Divine  au- 
thority, and  part  being  left  to  human  ar- 
rangement. To  this  last  point  alone,  does 
the  proper  fes^islutivc  jxnvcr  o^  {\^  church 
extend.  The  church  supposes  thai  all  lier 
doctrines  have  been  definitely  settled  by 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  as  received 
and  believed  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  that 
the  ntUure  of  tJt^  Sacranients^  with  the 
Orders  <md  Potrers  of  the  JMinistn/y  rest 
upon  the  same  authority.  These  form 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  their  divine  appointment  and  au- 
thority, and  may  not  be  changed  or  set 
aside.  These  God  hath  set  in  the  church, 
and  man  may  not  remove  them.  But  tlie 
particular  mode  m  which  those  po^vors 
are  to  ho  exerci.sed,  is  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  church  itself.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  tJie  United  States,the 
followiniT  is  the  plan  adopted. 

1.  Ptirishes.  Those  consist  of  those 
bodies  of  baptized  Christians  which  hax*** 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  re- 
ligious ordinances,  acconiing  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  this  church,  together 
with  such'  others  as  may  choose  to  unite 
with  them.     Persons,  so  associated,  have 


the  power  of  meeting  at  fluch  times  and 
places  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  of 
r^;ulating  the  internal  conoerns  of  the 
parish^  in  any  manner  not  incopsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  canons  of  this 
church,  of  choosing  their  own  offioen, 
levying  such  taxes  as  they  desire,  and  of 
choosing  del^^tes  to  a  diocesan  coaTen- 
tion,  when  they  shall  have  been  admitted 
into  union  with  it.  The  parish  also  calli 
and  dismisses  its  minister  or  rector,  sub. 
ject  to  tho  approval  of  the  bishop.  No 
clergyman  can  become  the  rector  of  any 
Parish,  until  its  union  with  the  Conventioo ; 
and  cannot  properly  oflkiate  in  any  sueh 
parish,  except  as  a  nnssianary.  No 
minister  can  be  sent  to  ofiiciatc  in  any 
Parish  without  a  call  from  the  same,  ex- 
cept as  a  missionary ;  and  no  missiooaiy 
can  be  sent  into  a  Parish  where  there  ist 
rector. 

2.  Dioceses.  All  tho  parishes  vkhb 
certain  local  limits,  being  generally  that 
of  a  state,  when  associate  together,  form 
a  diocese.  Each  diocese  holds  an  OMmui 
synofl  or  converUiwi^  which  is  composed 
of  all  rectors  of  parishes,  and  minwten 
performing  certain  other  clerical  duties, 
and  of  one  or  more  lay-dolcgates  from 
every  parish  in  union  with  the  convention. 
To  this  body  belongs  tho  power  of  electing 
the  bishoj>  of  the  diocese,  and  of  present- 
ing him  for  trial ;  of  choosing  a  standing 
committee,  which  is  a  council  of  advice 
to  the  bishop;  to  determine  how  eccle- 
siastic<'il  ollcnces  shall  be  tried ;  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  general  convention ; 
and  of  doing  whatever  else  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  tlK)  cause  of  religion  and 
the  church,  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution and  caiK>ns  of  the  general  con- 
vention. 

Both  clergy  and  laity  meet  and  delibe- 
rate in  one  body,  but  when  divided,  vote 
separatcrly,  a  mfijority  of  each  being  re- 
quisite to  any  enact^K^nt.  Tlio  delegates 
to  the  general  convention  are  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  clergy  and  laity, 
never  excewli ng  four,  each  from  a  Dio- 
cese, the  membi^rs  of  which  are  nominated 
by  its  own  order,  and  approved  by  the 
convention. 

J^.  Xationrd  Churches.  There  is  no 
national  church  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  sense  of  a  church  established  by  the 
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nation.  Yet  all  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  this  country  arc  associated 
in  one  national  body,  or  synod,  called  the 
gmaral  convention^  which  holds  its  ses- 
sions once  in  three  years.  This  body  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  or  houses ;  (1.) 
the  House  <^  bishops f  including  the  bishops 
of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  nation ;  and  (2.) 
A  house  cf  clerical  and  lay  deputies^ 
oonposed  of  delegates  elected  as  above 
described.  The  clergy  and  laity,  com- 
ponng  the  house  of  deputies,  meet  and 
deliberate  tc^ether,  but  when  required, 
Tole  separately,  and  in  many  cases,  by 
Dioceses.  This  convention  directs  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  Orders  shall  be  es- 
timated and  determined;  regulates  the 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  election  and 
ordination  of  the  several  Orders  of  the 
ministry ;  defines  the  nature  of  ecclesias- 
tical offences,  and  decrees  the  punishment 
thereof;  settles  the  particular  form  and 
orders  of  its  common  prayer,  and  pub- 
lishes authorized  editions  of  the  Book  cf 
Oommon  Prayer ;  and  directs  the  mode 
and  manner  of  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
churches.  In  all  cases,  the  house  of 
bishops  has  a  negative  upon  the  doings  of 
the  other  house ;  but  when  exercised,  must 
be  communicated,  within  a  limited  time  to 

I  that  house. 
Under   this   arrangement,   no   law  or 
canon  can  be  enacted  without  the  concur- 
I  rence  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  no 
I  roan  can  be  introduced  into  the  sacred 
office  without  testimonials  from  both  or- 
,  dcrs.     Nor  can  any  clergyman  bo  sent  to 
minister  where  he  may  not  choose  to  go, 
'  nor  any  parish  be  required  to  receive  or 
continue  a  clergyman  that  may  be  ob- 
noxious to  a  majority  of  the  parishioners. 
No  man  can  be  punished  for  any  oflcnce 
not  clearly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  nor  in  any  manner  but  in  that 
prescribed  by  the  same,  and  never  without 
an  opportunity  of  a  trial  by  his  peers. 
!  The  salaries  of  the  clergy  are  determined 
by  the  mutual  agreement  of  minister  and 
people;  and  though  generally  small,  are 
ordinarily  sufficient  to  afford  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  when  expended  with  pru- 
I  dent  economy. 

This  admixture  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
in  the  external  constitution  of  the 


church,  tends  to  give  it  stability  and 
strength,  without  promoting  an  arrogant 
or  cringing  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
With  a  divine  ofHce,  above  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people,  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  people  for  a  place  to  execute 
this  ofHce,  and  for  the  means  of  executing 
it.  With  a  divine  mission  with  which  the 
people  may  not  intermeddle,  they  are  de- 
pendent on  the  people  for  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  their  mission.  Whatever 
temptation,  therefore,  there  may  be  to 
lead  the  clergy  to  fashion  their  preaching 
to  suit  any  popular  fancy,  there  are  other 
and  counterbalancing  reasons  to  prevent 
it.  It  is  God's  truth  which  they  are  to 
preach  in  God's  name,  which  may  not  be 
kept  back  by  the  minister,  nor  rejected  by 
the  people,  but  at  the  peril  of  their  souls. 
The  clergy  of  this  church  are  sent  forth 
by  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  as  he 
himself  went  forth  to  the  world,  without 
purse  or  scrip,  with  nothing  but  the  truth 
and  his  Spirit  to  sustain  them. 

Xin.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  RELI6I0U8 
BODIES. 

The  church,  holding  that  the  episcopate 
is  one,  which  each  bishop  holds  emue, 
holds  that  no  bishop  may  ever  be  inlrudeu 
into  a  portion  of  country  which  has  al- 
ready been  committed  by  proper  autnonty 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  oversight  of  any 
other  bishop.  Consequently,  tificre  nevex 
can  be  two  true  lawful  catholic  bishops  in 
any  diocese,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
unless  one  be  the  assistant  or  coadjutor  of 
the  other.  But  where  a  bishop  has  been 
unlawfully  introduced  into  a  diocese,  by 
those  in  schism  or  heresy,  it  is  no  bar  to 
the  lawful  consecration  of  a  lawful  bishop 
for  the  same  place.  And  the  church  re- 
gards all  those  as  heretics  who  have  re- 
jected any  doctrine  essential  to  salvation. 
And  she  looks  upon  all  those  as  (in  effect) 
schismatics  who  have  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  true  Catholic 
Church,  either  (1)  by  rejecting  such  por- 
tions of  the  outward  organization  of  the 
church  as  she  dtx^ms  essential,  or  (2)  by 
requiring  terms  of  communion  that  are 
unlawful  or  sinful,  in  regard  either  to  doc- 
trine or  discipline. 

The  Romish  communion,  therefore,  is 
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looked  upon  as  being  in  essential  schism, 
because  she  has,  by  her  highest  authority, 
added  to  her  articles  of  faith,  as  necessary 
unto  salvation,  things  which  are  repug- 
nant to  God*s  word,  and  requires  submis- 
sion to  practices  which  are  a  violation  of 
his  law.  She  also  looks  upon  those  Pro- 
testant bodies  which  have  rejected  the 
government  of  bishops,  as  being  in  sub- 
stantial schism,  because  of  the  rejection 
of  Episcopal  regimen,  which  is  considered 
necessary  to  the  ministry  in  its  complete- 
ness. The  church  can,  therefore,  hold  no 
official  communion  with  either  body;  nor 
does  she  regard  their  presence  as  any  bar 
to  the  lawful  planting  of  new  churches, 
or  the  consecration  of  new  bishops.  But 
when  the  Romanist  renounces  his  error, 
and  the  dissenting  Protestant  supplies  his 
omission,  she  receives  both ;  never  repeat- 
ing the  Ordination  of  the  Romanist,  nor 
the  Baptism  of  the  non-Episcopal  Protes- 
tant, unless  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  Greek  Church,  and 
those  oriental  churches  which  really  hold 
many,  and  some  of  them  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  which 
are  not  committed  to  them  by  the  decision 
of  any  council  or  synod,  and  among 
which  they  are  not  required  as  terms  of 
communion,  the  case  is  far  ditll'rcnt.  Their 
faith  is  sound,  though  their  practice  is  cor- 
rupt, and  acts  of  intercommunion  may  be 
exchanged ;  though  not  without  protest 
against  their  unlawiul  practice.  Nothing 
is  required  of  those,  bi/  authority  cf  Ike 
churchy  to  which  an  intelligent,  orthodox, 
and  Catholic  christian  might  not  assent ; 
and  thereforc  our  duty  towards  these  is, 
aid  in  correcting  the  errors  and  abuse  of 
their  practice,  without  subverting  the  faith 
or  order  of  their  churches,  or  introducing 
other  organized  churches  among  them. 

XIV.  HISTORY. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  ac- 
count thnt  the  churrh,  of  which  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  considers  itself 
a  true  and  living  branch,  was  founded  in 
the  Incarnation,  externalized  by  a  visible 
constitution  and  body,  tlirontrh  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  per- 
fected in  all  <;iOs  and  graces  by  the  giving 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 


cost. This  church,  with  its  visiUe  and 
human  body,  the  depository  and  chaimel 
of  an  invisible  spiritual  and  hea?enly  life^ 
she  supposes  to  have  been  planted,  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  in  every 
country  whither  the  apostles  and  primilivo 
preachers  came.  And  each  church,  wbeo 
so  planted,  was  complete  and  perfect  in 
itself,  a  reiteration  of  the  same  divine 
original,  with  the  same  divine  life  and  |I 
power. 

But  while  they  were  all  bound  together 
by  a  common  life,  and  the  bonds  of  t 
common  faith,  each  responsible  to  tin 
other  for  the  abuse  of  its  power  or  the  | 
corruption  of  its  faith ;  yet  each  church  | 
was  independent  of  every  other  church,  i 
Every  bishop  derived  his  power  directly 
from  God,  by  virtue  of  his  induction  into 
the  episcopate.  But  he  could  not  be  in- 
ducted into  that  office  without  the  ooacu^ 
rence  and  ministration  of  other  bishops, 
admitting  him  to  the  sacred  office  by  oidi- 
nation,  nor  could  he  procure  a  place  where 
he  might  execute  his  office,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  people.  Every  bishop 
was  responsible  to  his  brethren  and  the 
church,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  but  to  no  other  power  upon  eaith. 
Consequently,  for  one  bishop  to  attempt  to 
exercise  any  authority  over  another  bishop, 
which  had  not  been  expressly  granted  to 
him  by  canonical  regulation,  was  usurpa- 
tion. And  for  any  power,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, to  thrust  any  bishop  into  a  diocese 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  laity,  was 
also  usurpation. 

When,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
asserted  authority  over  other  bishops,  he  i 
put  forth  a  claim  which  was  not  only  un- ; 
authorized,  but  at  utter  variance  with  the 
nature   of  the  church  itself.     It  was  a  I 
virtual   abrogation  of  the  Episcopal  of- 
fice, except  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
makini?  all  other  bishops  the  dependents 
or  deputies  of  this  one ;    receiving  their 
pow<^r  from  him  instead  of  Christ,  and 
Iiolding  portions  of  tiie  Episcopate  under 
him,  instead  of  hoUlini;  the  whole  in  com- 
mon with  him,  according  to  the  view  of 
all  primitive  antiquity, and  the  testimony  (^ 
Cyprian  and  Jerome  in  particular.    It  was 
a  claim,  too,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
decrees  of  the  early  councils,  and  espe- 
cially  of   the  Council    of   Nice.      The 
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Chnrch  of  England,  therefore,  at  the  Rc- 
fonnationy  did  no  more  than  cleanse  itself 
from  defilement  and  error,  and  purify  itself 
of  corruption  and  false  doctrine,  restoring 
things  to  their  first  and  primitive  condition. 
In  doing  this  it  also  cast  off  usurpations 
of  the  Papacy,  rejecting  that  unlawful 
claim  of  authority  set  up  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  which,  though  submitted  to  in 
days  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  had  never 
been  confirmed  by  any  proper  canonical  au- 
thority. The  Church  of  England,  aAcr  the 
Reformation,  therefore,  was  no  other  than 
the  old  Catholic  Church  of  that  country, 
as  it  existed  in  the  beginning,  with  its 
primitive  order  and  worship  restored.  It 
was  a  Reformation  which  resulted  from 
prayerful  study  and  careful  research. 
Nothing  was  led  to  chance,  nothing  con- 
ceded to  passion,  nothing  rejected  that 
could  plead  the  sanction  of  the  Bible  and 
primitive  antiquity,  and  nothing  done  but 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  primitive 
Catholicity. 

It  was  this  church,  which  was  planted  by 
vnall  congregations  here  and  there,  in  the 
tben  wilds  of  this  western  continent,  from 
which  the  body  now  known  as  the  P/o- 
tatant  Episcopal  Cfiurch  has  its  descent ; 
from  which  it  has  received  these  orders, 
I  and  that  faith,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  her  from  the  apostles.  And  through 
her  we  arc  now  able  to  trace  the  list  of  our 
li^hops,  duly  ordained  in  regular  succes- 
sion,— a  glorious  line,  reaching  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  up  to  Christ.  A  brief  ac- 
rount  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
Wy  is  subjoined. 

!    From  the  time  when  the  first  congrega- 
'  ^ns  of  the  Church  of  England  were  set- 
lied  in  this  country  in  1607,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1783, 
iil  the  clergy,  in  all  the  colonics,  wore 
'(Jiiarded  as  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.     Thus,  for  more  than 
Of*  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Pro- 
;testant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country 
*as  without  any  proper  episcopal  super- 
I vision;  without  any  power  on  this  side 
iitbc  Atlantic   authorized   to   confer  holy 
i,  orders,  and  without  any  ability  to  admit  to 
I' the  communion  by  confirmation.     Thus 
ji  shorn  of  its  ordinances,  crippled  in  the 
■  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions,  and 
beset  by  hostile  sects  on  every  side,  it  was 


compelled  to  make  its  way  under  every 
possible  discouragement  and  disodvantage. 
But  this  anomalous  state  of  things  was 
not  unobserved,  nor  permitted  to  exist 
without  an  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  As 
early  as  1638,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conceived 
the  design  of  sending  a  bishop  to  New 
England,  but  the  troubles  in  Scotland  pre- 
vented its  being  carried  into  eflect.  A  Her 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  a  patent  was  actually  made  out  for 
the  consecration  of  Ut,  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, Bishop  of  Virginia.  But  the  plan 
was  again  defeated  by  the  accession  of 
those  to  power,  who  won  for  themselves 
the  inglorious  title  of  the  "  Cabal  Minis- 
try." From  that  time  to  the  revolution, 
the  need  and  necessity  of  bishops  in  Ame- 
rica, form  the  continuous  theme  of  every 
pious  and  devoted  missionary  in  the  colo- 
nies. The  Society  for  Propagating  tJie 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts^  chartered  1701, 
soon  took  up  the  subject,  and  in  1713, 
seemed  likely  to  accomplish  the  object. 
But  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  frustrated 
this  plan  also.  Still  the  interest  was  kept 
alive,  and  in  1715,  Archbishop  Tenison 
bequeathed  £1000  for  the  support  of 
bishops  in  America.  In  1723,  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Wclton,  and  Rev.  John  Talbot,  were 
consecrated  bishops  for  the  American 
church,  by  the  non-juring  bishops  of  Scot- 
land, and  immediately  came  to  this  country. 
But  the  British  government  would  not  per- 
mit bishops  to  be  ordained  in  England,  nor 
to  officiate  in  the  colonies  when  ordained 
elsewhere,  and  Dr.  Welton  wns  ordered  to 
return  immediately  to  England,  and  Mr. 
Talbot  soon  diod,  so  that  this  scheme  also 
soon  failed.  The  subject  was  now  pressed 
anew  ot  home,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
resolved  to  consecrate  Rev,  Mr.  Colobatch, 
his  suffragan,  to  officiate  in  the  colonies, 
whrn  he  was  also  forbiflden  by  the  court 
authorities  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Still  the 
venerable  Sori(?ty  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  continued  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
an  AmfTican  I  episcopate,  swonded  by 
nearly  every  bishop  of  England.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them  are  Bishops 
Butler  and  Berkley,  and  Archbishops 
Seeker,  Sherlock,  and  Tenick ;  and  at  a 
later  period,  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq. 
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But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  dis- 
senters in  England  and  in  the  Colonies 
were  united,  energetic,  and  active  in  their 
opposition,  while  the  great  mass  of  church- 
men were  either  ignorant  or  indificrent  to 
the  whole  matter,  so  that  the  urgent  pray- 
ers of  the  colonists,  and  the  unceasing 
efibrts  of  the  Episcopal  bench,  were  utterly 
unavailing.  And  it  was  not  until  the  co- 
lonies had  dared  to  assert  and  defend  their 
independence,  that  the  politicians  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that 
these  prayers  and  petitions  were  worthy 
of  their  attention.  Nor  was  this  enough 
to  rouse  them  to  action,  for  when  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury  was  sent  to  England  for 
consecration  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in 
1783,  the  bishops  could  not  consecrate  a 
bishop  for  an  independent  country,  without 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  authorizing 
them  to  do  so,  which  permission  Parlia- 
ment would  not  grant.  Dr.  Seabury,  there- 
fore, after  ten  months*  patient  waiting  in 
London,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
success,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Scot- 
land for  consecration,  which  he  there 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  the  bishops 
there  not  being  trammelled  by  their  union 
with  the  state,  and  their  consent  having 
already  been  obtained  by  the  zealous  la- 
bors of  Rev.  Dr.  Berkley. 

The  aspect  of  things  was  now  entirely 
changed ;  a  Bishop  was  already  in  Ame- 
rica, without  power  to  continue  the  office, 
derived  from  a  source  which  had  the  un- 
minorled  hatred  of  most  of  the  British 
politicians ;  and  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  the  requisite  power  and 
authority  for  the  English  Bishops  to  con- 
secrate Doctors  White  and  Provoost,  and 
afterwards  Dr.  Madison,  for  the  American 
Church.  And  though  Bishop  Seabury 
was  not  permitted  by  divine  Providence 
to  be  present  and  assist  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  but  a  single  Bishop,  yet,  every  Bis- 
hop of  this  church  can  trace  his  succes- 
sion through  him  and  the  Scottish  line, 
nnd  niso  through  Bishop  White,  and  the 
English  line. 


1.  VIRGINIA. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made,  and  the  first  church  planted  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  Jamestown,  in  1607;  the  Rev. 


Mr.  Hunt  bong  the  Rector.  He  wi 
ceeded  in  1610,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  I 
The  next  year,  U^^l)  <^  >^v  P<^™ 
formed  at  HcnncOy  imder  the  chai 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker.  Before  1619, 
new  parishes  had  been  formed,  an 
additional  clergymen  had  come  ove 
century  later,  (1722)  there  were  fifV 
parishes  in  Vii^inia,  a  majority  of 
were  supplied  with  clergy.  In  1 685 
Dr.  Jan^es  Blair  came  to  this  colon} 
missionary,  and  in  1689,  ho  was  app 
commissary  to  the  Bishop  of  Lcmd 
this  Province ;  an  office  which  he 
until  his  death  in  1743.  At  the 
mencement  of  the  American  Revo! 
there  were  in  this  colony  ninety-fiv 
ishes,  with  one  hundred  and  sizt 
churches  and  chapels,  and  nine 
clergymen.  At  the  close  of  the  R 
tion,  there  were  but  twenty  eight  c 
men  there,  laboring  in  only  thirty-si 
ishes.  In  1844,  parishes  were 
ninety,  clergy  one  hundred. 


Episcopate, 


Biibopi.         GooMenttloQ. 
J.  Maditon,    Sept.  19, 1790.   • 


a.C.Mooro,    May  13. 1814. 


Wm.  Meade.  Aug.  19,  18S9. 


Oonaeeraton. 

J.  Moore, 
•{  B.  Porteas.  Marc 
(.John  Th<Jinat, 
rWm.  While, 
J  J.  H.  Hohart.      f 
1  A.  v.  Griiwold, 
I  Theo.  Dehon. 
*  William  While. 

J.  H.  Hohart. 

A.  v.  Gruwold. 

R.  C.  Moorr, 

John  Croet, 

T.  C.  Rrownell, 
.H.  U.  Ondcrdont 

A.  v.  GriAivold, 

J.  John.,  f  A.  B.]  Oct.  13,  ISa  I  SiH'S^i^J.'t'j^ 
,W.R.Whiitinfh 


Diocesan  ListittUions. 

1.  Education  Society  of  Maryhii 
Virginia,  1818. 

2.  Protestant  Episcopal  Theo 
Seminary,  Alexandria,  1821. 

3.  Protestant  Episcopal  Associat 
the  promotion  of  Christianity,  (Di 
Missionary  Society,)  1829. 

4.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  > 
and  orphans  of  deceased  Clergymen 

5.  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexi 
1839. 

6.  Fairfax  Institute,  Fairfax. 
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1  PENN8TLVANIA  AND  DELAWARE. 

Penofylvama  was  first  settled  by  the 
Swedes,  in  ldS6»  who  brought  with  them 
tbdr  own  clergy,  and  who  were  from 
time  to  time  supplied  with  clergy  from 
Sweden.  The  first  church  was  built  in 
1946.  Penn  arrived  in  the  colony,  in 
1080,  and  the  first  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  1685.  Within  a 
few  years  the  remaining  congregations  of 
Swedes,  whose  doctrine  is  Lutl^ran,  and 
govemmont  Episcopal,  have  united  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  now 
fenn  one  body.  The  first  Missionary  to 
dus  colony  was  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans, 
lent  m  1700,  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  over  five  hundred  Quakers  into 
the  church,  within  the  short  space  of  two 
jwars.  In  1724,  there  were  fiAeen  par- 
ishes with  very  decent  churches, — most  of 
them  with  parsonages  also.  In  1752, 
there  were  nine  clergy,  and  twenty-seven 
parishes  in  this  colony.  AAer  the  ^evo- 
hition,  there  were  but  six  clergymen  and 
fifteen  parishes.  In  1844,  there  were  one 
Inindred  and  nine  parishes,  one  hundred 
•nd  twenty-one  clergy. 


Episcopate. 


CmMcntkNi. 


Wb.  White.     Fab.  4, 1787, 


Died. 


EU. 


Onderdonk.  [Awirt.  B  J 
OcLSS.189 


Coniweimtort. 
'John  Moore. 

W.  Markham,    JnU  17. 

Chat.  Mom.  1836, 

,  John  Hinchcliffb. 
>Wm.  White, 

J.  H.  Hobart,  fSoipendod 

James  Kemp,  October  31, 


AlMBo  Potter,  Sept.  83, 1843. 


John  Croes. 
N.  Bovren. 
Philander  Chan, 
T.  C;.  Brownell, 
J.  H.  Ilopkina, 
G.W.  Doane, 
8.  A.  McCodtry, 
A.  Lee. 
O.  W.  Freeman. 


1844.] 


Diocesan  Institutions. 

1.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Chris- 
tiuiity  in  Pennsylvania,  1812. 

2.  Bishop  White  Prayer  Book  Society, 
1833. 

3.  Female  Protestant  Episcopal  Prayer 
Book  Society.  The  Prayer  Book  published 
by  this  Society  has  been  made  the  stand' 
ftrd  by  the  General  Convention. 

4.  Female  Episcopal  Tract  Society, 
1 1816. 

5.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  wid- 
I  ovt  and  children  of  deceased  clergymen. 


6.  Diocesan  Sunday  School  Union. 

7.  Protestant  Episcopal  Education  So- 
ciety, 1825. 

8.  Academy  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE. 

This  colony  originally  belonged  to  the 
same  proprietor  as  Pennsylvania,  and  did 
not  become  a  distinct  colony  until  1704. 
The  history  of  the  church  in  the  same,  is 
included  in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  until  the 
Revolution,  when  there  were  eleven  par- 
ishes and  several  clergymen  in  the  colony. 
So  late  as  1817,  there  were  only  two 
clergymen  in  the  Diocese ;  and  the  com- 
municants in  the  Diocese  were  less  than 
250,  so  recently  as  1829.  The  parishes 
in  1844,  were  seventeen ;  the  clergy  ten. 

Episccpate. 

GooMenttioii.         CoDMcratort. 

Alex.  V.  Grinrold, 
R.  C.  Moore, 
Philander  Chase, 
T.  C.  BrowiwU. 
H.  U.  Onderdonk. 


Alfred  Lee,     Oct  18, 1841. 


Diocesan  Institutions. 
1,  Diocesan  Missionary  Society,  1816. 

3.  MARYLAND. 

This  colony  was  first  settled  in  1633, 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Romish  Com- 
munion. The  first  mention  we  find  of  any 
Protestant  Church  in  the  colony  is  in  1675, 
when  there  were  three  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  there.  In  1692,  the 
colony  was  divided  into  thirty-one  parishes, 
but  the  number  of  the  clergy  was  less  than 
half  that.  In  1696,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bray  was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Commissary  for  this  Colony,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1730, 
though  he  had  been  in  England  several 
years  before  this  event.  Among  other 
monuments  of  the  zeal  of  this  devoted 
Missionary,  we  must  mention  the  venerO' 
blc  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Fbreign  parts.  The  number  of  clergy 
in  1792,  was  thirty-four,  of  parishes,  about 
forty.  In  1 844,  the  number  of  clergy  was 
ninety-eight,  of  parishes,  ninety-six. 
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Episcopate. 


Bithop. 


Gooteeratloo.    CoMecnttora. 
IB,  ProvocMt, 

T.  J.  CtafgetL  Sept.  17, 17«.  J  wfwwK*  ^^-  *  ^^^ 
I  J.  Madiaon, 

SW.  White, 
J.  II.  Hobart.  OeU98,1837, 
R.  C.  Moon, 
I  W,  White. 

W.M.8100.,    Oct,  21. 1830,  Jg-.^'.^SraonT'MS 
(  W.  Meade, 

!A.  V.  Grwwold, 
George  W.  Duaoe. 


Diocesan  Institutions. 

1.  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland,  1816. 

2.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen. 

3.  Prayer  Book,  Homily,  and  Tract 
Society,  1816. 

4.  St.  James*  College,  Hagerstown, 
1840. 

5.  St.  Timothy's  Hall,  Catonsville. 

6.  Patapsco  Female  Institute,  Elicott's 
Mills. 

4.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  congregation  of  churchmen  in 
this  colony,  was  gathered  in  Boston,  1679, 
but  the  first  legal  organization  of  the 
parish  took  place,  and  the  first  missionary 
was  sent  in  1686,  The  Rev.  Roger  Price 
was  commissary  to  the  bishop  of  London 
in  this  colony,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  1750,  the  number  of  parishes  was 
twelve,  clergy  ten ;  in  1772,  the  clergy 
were  cloven;  and  in  1792  eleven.  In 
1844,  the  parishes  were  forty-eight,  clergy 
fifty -eight. 

Episcopate. 


Biihop. 


Conwcration. 


Coasecratori.    Died, 


1  W,  White, 


E,  Bais,  May  7,  1707,     ^  S.  ProTooAt.  Bept.  10, 1803. 

(  T.  J,  Claf g^tl. 

fW.  While, 
8.  Parker,  Sept.  14.  ie04.^  'j[;  i;J^J,^«^"'    ^j^J; 

[  B.'  Moorn* 

A,  V.GritwoId.  May  29,  1811,  J  9.  i>rov«wt,  Feb,  15,  1843, 
f  A,  Jarvi«, 
rA.  V,  Grinwold. 

M.  Eaitborn,  [A.  B,]  Dec.  2n.X  b.  T.  Oiidprdonit, 
lii4i,  tW.  H,  De  Lancey. 

Diocesan  Institutions. 

1.  Massachusetts   Board  of   Missions, 
1833. 


2.  Corporation  (or  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen^  1840. 

3.  Tract  Department  of  ConvocatioD. 

6.  SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  this  colony  in  1672,  the  first 
church  was  built  in  1682,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Atkin  Williamson.  In  1707, 
there  were  in  this  coliHiy,  three  parishes 
and  three  clergymen.  At  this  time  the 
Rev.  Giear  Johnston  was  appointed  com- 
missary to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  hdd 
the  office  until  his  death,  1719,  when  there 
were  ten  clergymen  in-  the  colony,  hi 
1755,  the  number  was  sixteen;  in -1792 
fifteen.  In  1644,  there  were  forty-five 
parishes,  and  fifty  clergymen. 


Episcopate. 


Bishop. 
R.  SmiUi. 


T.  Dehoa. 


N.  Bowen. 


CooMcntioo.    Comecratoca,  Died. 

f  W.  White, 
8ept.U17ttt.^JJjS2Jj^«.m 
ClafffMt, 


Oct, 


Oct.  8, 


•  J.Kemp, 
L  J.  Croes. 


8.1817. 


15.1831 


rA.V.Grinrold. 
C.  E.  Gadiden.  Jane  91,.1840.<{  O.  W.  DoaD^, 
(.8.  A.  McCodLrr. 

Diocesan  Institutiofis. 

1.  Society  for  the  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  clergymen. 

2.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Christianity,  1810. 

3.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  clergy,  1762. 

4.  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 1821. 

6.  NEW   YORK,  AND  WESTERN   NEW 
YORK. 

It  is  not  known  that  there  was  an  indi- 
vidual in  this  colony  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England,  until  1693.  In  1697, 
a  parish  was  formed,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vosey  called  to  the  rectorship.  He  filled 
this  office  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 
discharged  the  office  of  commissary  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1752,  there 
were  twenty  parishes  and  twelve  clergy- 
men in  the  colony.    In  1772,  the  number 
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of  dergy  was  fiAeen,  with  eight  lay  mis- 
Moaries  as  teachers.  In  1792  the  clergy 
lOKMinted  to  nineteen.  This  diocese  was 
dnrided  into  two  dioceses  in  1838.  The 
number  of  parishes  in  New  York  in  1844, 
wts  one  hundred  and  sixty-four ;  in  West- 
em  New  York  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ; 
tolal  280.  The  number  of  the  clergy  at 
the  same  time  was,  in  New  York,  one 
ittindred  and  ninety-eight;  in  Western 
New  York,  one  hundred  and  seven ;  total 
905. 

EpUcopate, 


fthotml,      nb.4|I787, 


HMoon.         Btptll,  1801. 


iLT.OBderdoiik,  Not.  90,1 


rw: 

«  T.  J 

I*  A.. 


W 


Goiuscratori.  Died. 

r  J.  Moore, 
W.  Markham,    Sept.  6, 
C.  Mom,  181S. 

John  Hinchdiflb, 
W.  White,  -.    ,- 

Jarvit,  *"*"• 

•  «  »  .^  «-     -« f  W.  White, 

I.  &  BolMrt.     Maj  S9, 1811^  a  ProTooit,Sept.  12. 1830, 
I   A.  Jenris. 

I  -  W.  White,         toepended 
1830^  T.  C.  Brownell,       Jan.  3, 
I  H.  U.  Ooderdonk,    1845. 
rw  V  iri    ?  A.  V.  Griewold, 
W  H.  Ik  La^e)        liaVi  J  »•  U.  Onderdork, 
W.  H.  He  LftMty.       Ma2^9.  -(  g.  t,  Ooderdook. 

Georffe  W.  Doaoe. 


Diocesan  Institutions. 

1.  Nbw  Yohk. 

1.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
ud  learning. 

2.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
ind  children  of  clergymen. 

3.  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society, 
1810. 

4.  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
Society,  1809. 

5.  Education  and  Missionary  Society, 
1917. 

6.  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing. 

2.  Western  New  York. 

1.  Fund  for  aiding  disabled  clergymen, 
1839. 

2.  Geneva  College,  Geneva,  1825. 

3.  Hobart  Hall  Institute,  Holland  Pa- 
tent. 

7.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  first  congregation  of  churchmen  in 
this  colony,  was  gathered  in  1699 ;  the 
b^  clergyman,  Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman,  was 
lent  there  as  a  missionary  in  1704.    In 


1723,  the  number  of  parishes  and  clergy- 
men was  three  of  each.  In  1752,  the 
parishes  were  six,  clergy  five  ;  in  1792, 
clergy,  four.  In  1844,  the  parishes  were 
twenty-one,  the  clergy  twenty-four. 

Episcopate. 

The  church  in  Rhode  Island  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  first  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, until  his  death,  and  aAerwards 
under  that  of  Massachusetts,  with  which 
it  was  associated  under  the  name  of  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  until  1842. 


Episcopate. 


Biahop. 


CoDMcrttioa. 


J.  P.  K.  Henihaw. 


An^  11, 
1843. 


Conncraton. 
'T.  C.  Brownell, 

B.  T.  ODdMdook, 

J.  H.  HopkiM. 

6.  W.  Ooano, 

W.  R.  Whittingliam 

John  Johni. 


Diocesan  Institutions. 

1.  Missionary  Convocation  of  the 
Church  in  Rhode  Island,  1883. 

2.  Diocesan  Depository  of  Church 
Books,  1844. 

3.  Diocesan  School,  1844. 

8.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  first  missionary  to  this  colony 
was  Rev.  John  Blair,  in  1704.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Commissary  in  this  colony.  At  an  early 
period,  the  destitution  here  was  so  great, 
that  one  of  the  early  ministers  baptized 
ten  thousand  persons  in  this  colony,  in 
twelve  years.  The  number  of  clergy  in 
1760  yfBS  five;  in  1770  ten;  parishes 
eleven.  The  church  in  this  diocese  was 
so  prostrated  at  the  Revolution,  that  it  did 
not  recover  strength  to  be  received  into 
union  with  the  General  Convention,  until 
1 817.  There  were  then  only  three  clergy, 
and  only  five  parishes.  In  1844,  the  par- 
ishes were  forty,  the  clergy  thirty. 


Episcopate. 


Biihopa. 


Died. 


Coiuecritbn.  Consecratori. 
fWm.  Whire, 
I  A,  V,  Grinwold, 

J.  8.  Raycn«roft.  Miy  SB.  1823.4  J^S^'d^^       ^^ 

I  Nath,  Bow^n, 
\T,  C,  Rruwnell, 

fWin,  White, 
LeTi  S.  iTet,         Sept.  23,  ]831.-<  II.  U,  Onderdonk, 

(.B,  T,  Onderdook. 


ST» 
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1.  Epboopal  BiUe,  Prayer  Book,  Tract, 
mod  Misaiooary  Society,  1816. 

3.  Committee  for  the  relief  ofdiaabled 
clergyroen,  and  the  widowa  and  orphana 
of  deceased  clergymen* 

8.  Diocesan  Biiaaionary  School,  Valle 
Gnicis. 

4.  Bpiaoopal  High  School,  Raldgfa, 
1884. 

5.  St,  Bfary'a  Episcopal  Female  High 
School,  Ral^h,  1848, 

9.  NBW  JBBSBT. 

The  first  missioiiary  to  this  colony  was 
Rer.  John  Talbot,  who  was  stationed  here 
in  1705.  He  had  previously  traversed  a 
connderaUe  part  or  the  province  in  com- 
pany ^th  Rev.  George  Keith.  In  1728 
ne  went  to  England,  and  while  there,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  clergy,  Vas  consecrated  Inshop  for  the 
American  colonies,  by  the  non-juring 
bishops  of  Scotland.  But  he  died  soon 
after  hb  return  to  this  country.  In  1752 
the  number  of  parishes  was  sij^teon,  of 
clergy  eight ;  in  1770  the  clergy  were  ten, 
in  1703  only  nine;  in  1844  the  parishes 
were  forty-six,  clei^  fifty. 

Episcopate. 

Comeeratkxu,    CooflMratora.      Died. 

!Wm.  White,      *  i    «i 
J,  H.  Hoten,     ''"i^^ 
James  Keni|>»        ^^ 
Wm.  While, 
B.  T.  Onderdookt 
LeTi  8.  Ivee. 


JbbBCroee, 


G.  W.  OoAne. 


Diocesan  Institutions, 

1.  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows 
of  deceased  clergymen. 

2.  Episcopal  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Chrislian  Knowledge  and  Piety,  1815. 

3.  Diocesan  Missionary  Fund,  1804. 

4.  Burlington  College,  Burlington,  1846. 

5.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Green  Bank  Bur- 
lington. 

10.  CONNECTICUT. 

This  Diocese,  though  far  younger  than 
some  of  the  others,  may  be  s^id  to  be  the 
first  place  where  the  church  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  native  bom  citizens, 


»fioai4hi1 


tfaHMfl 
EngM 


w^lmdlm 
ikidi,  bat  oamb  into  the  ehmk  thvoigh 
oonTiotkNi  of  troth  and  doTf.  Thste 
traoe  of  any  Bpipoopalinw  in 
is  about  1707.  in  1708  a 
fbnnedf  oompoaed  moady  of 
and  Bev.  Molnon  appomtad 
But  ba  died  belhn  wtaring  ^ 
taaa,«Ml  no  deigynMUli  wnai 
until  1731,  whstt  R»r.  Mr. 
sent  Whiln  there,  R»r. 
a  Congregational  MlQialer  In  West 
formed  hisacmiaintanoe,  and^thua 
^fiiftfl  toB  nrftfiiiflfltiona  no  dBu  ByrnwB 
the  ohnrcn  aoma  yean  Befiwa, 
atudy  of  the  Prayer  Book.  These  » 
cumstanoea  indnoed  him  to  esamnis  lb 
claima  of  both  bodiea,  in  idiich  the 
given  by  btehop  Beridey  to  Yale 
aided  very  materially.  The  result  wm^ 
that  Bfr.  Johnson  himadf,  together  wlh 
Mr.  Cutter,  president  of  the  oc^koe,  IhJ 
Daniel  Brown,  a  nathre  of  West  Hmnii^ 
and  a  tutor  in  the  ooHegef  Mr.  Webaoi^ 
a  Congr^pUionai  Minister  in  North 
resigned  their  ^boes  and  went  to  ~ 
for  Orders.  The  discusaionB  to 
these  facts  gave  riae,  reaolted  in 
the  following  persona  into  the  nunistry 
the  church,  wno  had  been  either  nmustmii 
or  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  tfas 
Congregationalists. 

1.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  West  HaveOi 
1723. 

2.  Rev.  Timothy  Cutter,  Preaidei^  Tab 
CoU^,  1723. 

3.  Rev.  David  Brown,  Tutor,  Yale  Col- 
lege,  1723. 

4.  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  North  Havea, 
1723. 

5.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  Groton,  1739. 

6.  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  West  Havea, 
1780. 

7.  Mr.  Henry  Caner,  New  Haven,  1727. 
6.   Mr.    Isaac  Brown,   West  Haven, 

1.732. 

9.  Mr.  Richard  Caner,  New  Haven, 
1788. 

10.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Punderson,  GrotoOi 
1740. 

11.  Rev.  Richard  Minor,  Monroe,  1742. 

12.  Rev.  Christopher  Newton,  Hunting 
don,  1740. 

13.  Mr.  Bbeneser   Dibble,  Danhory. 
1742. 
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14.  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  New  Haven, 
1746. 

15.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lieaming,  Middle* 
town,  1748. 

16.  Mr.  Thomas  Badbury  Chandler, 
Woodstock,  1751. 

17.  Mr.  Ichabod  Camp,  Middletown, 
1751. 

Such  an  influx  of  native  citizens  into 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  a  majority  of 
whom  had  been  ministers  among  the  Con- 
giegBtiooalists,  and  nearly  all  of  whom 
remained  in  their  native  state,  gave  the 
drnrch  an  impulse  that  nothing  else  could 
inpBrt,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 


Population' 
(ibout) 

130,000 
141,000 
1(16,000 
900.000 
840.000 
850.000 
260,000 
975,000 
9D7.000 
310.000 
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The  same  causes  which  gave  the  church 
in  impulse  in  this  Diocese,  also  gave  it 
unity  of  sentiment,  and  the  leading  fca- 
tores  stamped  upon  the  first  churchmen  of 
this  colony  by  its  learned  ond  laborious 
clergy  remain  to  this  day.     And  so  uni- 
versal has  been  its  influence,  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  parti/  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  church  in  this  Diocese ;  and  the  epi- 
thets of  high  and  low  church,  by  which 
parties  are  often   described,  have  never 
been  known  here,  except  as  matters  of 
histor)'.   Brought  into  the  church  through 
.  conviction  of  duty,  the  clergy  and  laity 
i  of  this  Diocese  have  ever  remained  true 
11  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  principle.     Conse- 
•(jucntiy,  when  the  proposition  was  made 
»t  the  South  near  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  adopt  a  provisional  organization 
without  the   Episcopacy,  the   clergy  of 
Connecticut  not  only  refused  to  join  in  it, 
i[  Iwt  at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment, 
l>  ebcted  a  bishop  and  sent  him  to  P^ngland 
,j  for  consecration,  as  has  already  been  rc- 
j  lated.   And  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing 
r  to  the  learning  and  faithfulness  of  Bishop 

iSeabury  and  his  clergy,  that  serious  inno- 
rations  were  not  made  in  the  book  of 


Common  Prayer ;  and  to  them  we  owe  it, 
that  no  portion  of  that  Catholic  truth, 
which  has  come  down  from  the  earliest 
ages,  has  been  erased  from  that  book. 


Episcopate, 


Biihopa. 
8:  Beaburx, 

A.  Janrif, 


Couecration. 


Died. 


Con»criton. 

{R.  Kilsonr. 
A.  Peiriti.      Fob.  95, 1790. 
J.  Skinner. 
C  Wm.  Whit*. 
Oct.  18, 1797.  \  8  Provooni.    M»y  3, 1813. 
l£ilward  Hem. 
r  William  White. 
T.  C.  BrowneU.    Oct  97. 1819.<  J.  H.  liobart 

(.A.  V.Griiwold. 

Diocesan  Listitutiofis, 

1.  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  1810. 

2.  Church  Scholarship  Society,  1827. 

3.  Society  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
aged  and  infirm  Clergymen,  1840. 

4.  Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  1704. 

5.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1823. 

11.  GEORGIA. 

The  first  missionary  to  this  colony  was 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  Methodism.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1738,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  the 
other  father  of  the  Methodist  Societies. 
The  Church  of  England  was  established 
in  Georgia,  at  an  early  period,  but  so  late 
as  1769,  there  were  but  two  churches  in 
the  colony.  It  was  first  admitted  into 
union  with  the  General  Convention  in 
1820,  when  there  were  but  four  parishes. 
In  1844,  the  parishes  were  seventeen, 
clergy  twenty. 

Episcopate, 

Bishop.  Coneecration.         Coniecratorf. 

r  William  Muadc, 
S.  Elliott.  Feb.  98. 1841.  ■?  I*vi  S.  Ivc«. 

(.0.  E.  Gadaden. 

Diocesan  Listitutions, 

1.  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  1828. 

2.  Mont  pel  ier  Episcopal  Institute,  1840. 

12.  VERMONT. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  planted  in 
this  Diocese  iK^fore  the  R(*volution,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  endowed  with  Glebes 
by  the  various  owners  in  the  various  town- 
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ships.  These  lands,  however,  were  seized 
and  confiscated  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  not  recovered  to  the  use  of  the  church 
until  from  1820  to  1630.  About  1794, 
some  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Vermont 
elected  Rev.  Samuel  i^cters,  then  in  Eng- 
land, Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  He  applied 
to  the  English  Bishops  for  consecration, 
who  declined,  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  a  canonical  number  of  Bishops  in 
America,  to  whom  application  should  be 
made.  Accordingly  in  1795,  the  subject 
was  brought  before  the  General  Conven- 
tion, but  the  church  in  Vermont,  not  hav- 
ing been  duly  organized,  and  not  having 
been  received  into  union  with  the  conven- 
tion, and  there  being  but  one  clergyman 
in  the  state,  the  consecration  was  refused. 
It  was  received  into  union  with  the  Gene- 
ral Convention  in  181 1,  but  so  late  as 
1814,  there  was  but  a  single  clergyman 
in  the  Diocese.  In  1844,  the  parishes 
were  thirty-three,  clergy  twenty-two. 

Episcopate, 

Bishop.         CoDsecration.         Goiuecratori. 
r  William  White, 
J.  a  Hopkins,  Oct  31, 18S.  ^  A.  V.  Oriiwold, 
(.Nathaniel  Bowvn. 

Diocesan  List  it  itt  ion. 

Domestic  Missionary  Society,  before 
1826. 

13.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  church  was  established  and  well  en- 
dowed at  Portsmouth,  about  1 640,  but  the 
puritans  drove  olT  the  minist(T  and  seized 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  and  it 
was  long  before  any  oth^r  congregation 
was  gathered.  In  1764,  the  church  was 
endowed  in  various  towns  throughout  the 
colony  by  Governor  Wentworth.  But  as 
late  as  1772,  there  wore  only  three  par- 
ishes, and  two  clergymen  in  the  province. 
These  lands  have  been  most  of  them  seized 
and  confiscated.  In  1844,  the  parishes 
were  fourteen,  the  clergy  eleven. 

Episcopate, 

Biihop.         Conaecration.  ronwcratnri. 

fPhilaiwlfr  Thane, 
T.  (\  nnrmnpll. 
n««ni.  T.  Ornl'Tflonk, 
T^»vi  S.  Iv..-. 
I  Benj.  B.  Smith. 


Diocesan  Institiaions, 

1.  Episcopal  Missionary  Board, 

2.  Sunday  School  Board,  1827. 


14.  MAINS. 

There  has  been  one  congrcgati<ni 
Diocese  from  an  early  period;  b 
church  did  not  receive  a  distinct  org 
tion  until  1820,  when  the  state  ha 
separated  from  Massachusetts,  andc 
into  a  distinct  jurisdictipn.  The  pi 
in  1844,  were  six,  clergy  eight, 
never  yet  had  a  Bishop  by  itself,  I 
been  under  the  provisional  supervis 
the  Bishop  of  some  other  Diocese, 
a  board  of  missions,  organized  in 
for  domestic  missionary  purposes. 

15.  OHIO. 

The  church  in  this  Diocese  wii 
organized  in  1818,  and  admitted  int( 
with  the  General  Convention,  in  18 
1844  it  had  seventy-eight  parishes 
seven  clergy. 


Episcopate, 


Biahope. 
P.  Chaae, 


Conaecratioo.         Cooaecrmtora. 


Feb.  11. 1819. 


!Win.  White. 
J.  II.  Ilobart.  fA 
J.  Kemp,      the  i: 
Jol     " 


John  (^roe!i. 

C  William  White. 

C.  P.  M'nraine,  Oct.  31, 1832.  ^  Alox.  V.  firmwoli 

(.William  Meade. 

Diocesa?i  Institutions, 

1.  Domestic  Missionary  Society, 

2.  Theological     Seminary,     Go 
1828. 

3.  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  18 

4.  Preparatory  School,  Gambier, 

16.  MISSISSIPPI 

The  first  Episcopal  Clcrgymai 
preached  in  this  Diocese  was  Rev. 
Pilwar,  in  1822.  It  was  ndmittc 
union  with  the  General  Convent 
1826,  when  it  had  five  clergyim*n, : 
many  parishes.  In  1844  the  num 
clergy  w-ns  fifteen,  of  parishes 
twenty.  No  Bishop  has  yet  been 
cmted  for  this  Dioccso.  It  has  a  Di 
school  for  lK»ys  ;  St.  Thomas's  Hall 
Springs,  1812. 
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17.  mOHIGAN^ 

fini  congregatioD  of  Ghuxchmen 
Diocese  was  gathered  at  Detroit  in 
the  first  mnsioiiary,  Rev*  R.  H. 
ireadmd  here  in  1830.  The  Dio- 
is  adudtled  into  union  with  the 
I  ConTeotion  in  1882.  Barishes 
I,  thirty-one;  dei^  twenty-five. 
lop  is  Right  Rev.  Samud  Allen 
ury,  consecrated  July  7, 1886,  by 
jer.  Bishops  Henry  U.  Onderdonk, 
W.  Doane,  and  Jackson  Kemper. 
Hoee$an  JhuHiuUoH  is  a  Diocesan 
ary  Society. 

18.  TENNESSEE. 

Diocese  was  admitted  into  unicm 
le  General  Convention  in  1829, 
then  four  parishes  and  three  clergy. 
4,  the  parishes  were  thirteen,  the 
thirteen.  Its  Bishop  is  Right  Rev. 
Efervey  Otey,  consecrated  January 
14,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops  William 
Ifenry  U.  Onderdonk,  Benjamin  T. 
onk,  and  George  W.  Doane. 
}iocesan  IntHUOions  are  a  Mission- 
3  Education  Society ;  Mercer  Hall, 
ia, ;  and  Columbia  Hall ;  at  the  same 

19.  KENTUCKY. 

Diocese  was  admitted  iDto  union 
[le  General   ConveatioD   in  1882, 

then  three  parishes  and  three 
In  1844,the  parishes  were  seven- 
le  clergy  twenty-three.  Its  Bishop 
It  Rev.  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith, 
rated  October  31,  1882,  by  Right 
Sishops  William  White,  Thomas  C. 
ell,  and  Henry  U.  Onderdonk. 
Jiocesan  Institutions  are  a  Mission- 
id  Education  Society,  a  Diocesan 
jT  School  Society,  a  Theological 
try,  and  Shelby  Coll^;e. 

SO.  ALABAMA* 

I  Diocese  was  admitted  into  union 
he  General  Convention  in  1832, 
\  four  parishes,  and  three  clergy- 
In  1844,the  parishes  were  twenty  ; 
iburteen.  Its  Bishop  is  Right  Rev. 
las  Hawner  Cobbs,  consecrated  Oc- 
20,  1844,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 


Philander  Chase,  William  Meade,  Charies 
P.  Mollvaine,  George  W.  Doane,  and 
James  Hervey  Otey. 

It  has  a  IMocesan  Bfisskmary  Society, 
and  a  Female  Institute  at  Tuscaloosa. 

tl.  ILLINOia 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1885,  the  parishes  numbering 
six ;  the  clergy  seven.  In  1844,  the  par^ 
islM»  were  twenty;  the  clergy  nineteen. 

its  Diocesan  '^Institutions  are  Jubike 
College  and  Theological  Seminary.  Its 
Bishop  is  Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase, 
consecrated  K>r  Ohioi  but  who  subse- 
quently removed  to  this  Dk)cese. 

ta.  LOUISIANA. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
umon  in  1888,  having  three  parities,  and  j 
two  clei^.  In  1844,  the  parishes  were 
ten ;  the  clergy  eleven.  Its  Bishop  u  Risht 
Rev.Leonidas  P(^k,  consecrated  December 
9, 1888,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops  William 
Meade,  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  and  James  H.  Otey. 

It  has  a  Diocesan  Missionary  Society. 

28.  INDIANA. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1838,  having  twelve  parishes,  and 
nine  clergy.  In  1844,  the  parishes  were 
twenty-two ;  clergy  fourteen.  It  is  under  | 
the  supervision  of  Right  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  Missionary  Bishop ;  consecrated 
September  25,  1835,  by  Right  Rev. 
Bishops  William  White,  Richard  C. 
Moore,  Philander  Chase,  Henry  U.  On- 
derdonk, Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  Ben- 
jamin B.  Smith,  and  George  W.  Doane. 

24.  FLORIDA. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  the 
union  in  1838,  having  txtn  parishes  and 
six  cleig3rmen.  In  18^,.  the  parishes 
were  nine ;  clergy  seven. 

35.  MISSOURI. 

This  Diocese  was  received  into  union  in 
1 841 .  In  1 844,it  had  nine  organized  par- 
ishes, beside  several  Missionary  Stations, 
with  twelve  clergy,    lis  Bishop  is  Right 
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Rev.  CScero  Stephens  Hawks,  ooDsecrated 
October  20,  1944,  by  Right  Rev.  Bisbops 
Philander  Chase,  Jackson  Kemper,  Samtiel 
A.  McCoskry,  Leonidas  P6lk,  and  William 
H.  De  Lancey. 

Beside  these,  there  are  belongiog  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Mission- 
ary Diocese  of  Wisconsm,  Iowa,  and  the 
North  Western  Territory,  having  in  1844, 
fifteen  clergy,  under  the  charge  of  Right 
Rev.  Jackson  Kemper;  and  the  Diocese 
of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  six  clei^ 
in  1844,  under  the  chaige  of  Right  Rev. 
George  Washington  Freeman,  consecrated 
October  26, 1944,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 
Riilander  Cliase,  Jackson  Kemper,  Leo- 
nidas Polk,  and  Alfred  Lee.  Also  Right 
Rev.  William  Jones  Boone«  Bishop  of 
Amoy,  China,  consecrated  October  20, 
1844,  by  Ri|[ht  Rev.  Bishops  Philander 
Chase,  William  Meade,  Levi  Silliman 
Ives,  George  W.  Doane,  and  James  Her- 
vey  Otey ;  and  Right  Rev.  Horatio  South- 
eate.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  consecrated 
October  26, 1844,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishops 


Philander  Chese^  William  R.  Whitting- 
ham,  Stephen  EUiott,  John  Johns,  and 
J.  P.  K.  HeiMhaw. 

In  additioD  to  th6  Diocenun  Institutioiis 
already  described,  there  are  the  li^lowing 
General  Institutions  establiabed  by  the  Ge- 
neral CoDventioD: 

1.  The  General  Theological  Semini 
of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Church,  New 
York  City,  eataUished  1817. 

3.  Domeitie  and  F<«eign  BfissioDary 
Society,  of  the  General  Coaventioii,  1820  ,* 
re-ommized  1880,  upon  the  rainciple,  tkat 
the  (%trek  i$  the  great  Mmkmarif  8^ 
ciOtf  cf  the  UfoMf  and  every  baptized 
chnsOan  a  member  qfit. 

(1)  Domefttic  Department,  1846,  two 
Mis^onary  Biahopa,  and  one  hundred  and 
five  missionariei. 

(3)  Fomsn  Dapaitiiient,  1846,  two 
Blissiooary  Bishopa,  fhiileen  misainnnies, 
and  twenty4wo  pssistapta, 

8.  General  ProlealaiitKpMeopalSundiy 
School  Union,  1836. 
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This  Christian  denomination  took  its 
rise  about  the  year  1800,  in  one  of  the 
middle  free  Slates  of  America ;  at  first 
they  were  called  the  Albrights,  ( Albrechts- 
leute,)  probably  on  account  of  Jacob  Al- 
bright having  been,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  instrument  of  their-  solemnly  uniting 
themselves  for  the  service  of  Almighty 
God.  About  the  year,  1790,  Jacob  AU 
bright  became  the  happy  subject  of  the 


awakening  influences  of  Grod's  Holy  Spirit, 
and  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  bis 
sinful  state  and  of  the  truth  ;  and  after  a 
long  and  very  severe  struggle,  he  received 
at  last,  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  re* 
mission  of  his  sins  and  the  spirit  of  adop* 
tion.  In  this  state  he  spent  several  year$ 
in  the  service  of  Grod ;  and,  at  the  request 
of  his  fellow-Christians,  he  at  sundry  times 
spake  publicly  a  word  of  exhortation^ 
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which  did  not  Tcmoin  fruitless.    In  the 
year   1796»  after  a  very  severe  conflict 
rcsnecting  his  call  to  the  ministry,  he  com* 
in^Dced  travelling  through  the  country, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  oT  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,  to  'his  fellow-mciv,  and  the 
Lord  owned  and  richly  blessed  his  labors, 
•nd  gave  him  many  souls  for  his  recom> 
pensc.    Having  now  continually  a  feeling 
tod  tender  regard  for  the  Germans  of  this 
oouatry,  as  among  them  true  Christionity 
was  at  that  time  at  a  very  low  ebb  aod 
•Imort  entirely  extirpated:  ho  united  him*  j 
self  in  the  year  1800,  with  a  number  of  ' 
penoDs,  who  by  his  preaching  had  been 
awikencd  and  converted  to  Uod,  into  a 
Qtfistian  society*    This  is  the  origin  of 
tke  Evangelical  Association.     In  the  year 
1603,  this  society  resolved  upon  introduc- 
■g  and  instituting  among,  and  for,  them* 
sires  an  ecclesiastical  regulation.    Jacob 
Albright  was  therefore  elected  as  the  pre* 
iicfiog  elder  among  them,  and  duly  con* 
finned  by  the  other  preachers,  and  by 
tbar  laying  on  of  hands  ordained,  so  as  to 
aotliorise  iSm  to  perform  all  transactions 
that  are  necessary  for  a  Christian  society, 
and  becoming  to  an  evangelical  preacher. 
They  unanimously  chose  the  sacred  scrip* 
tons  for  their  guide  in  faith  and  action, 
and  formed  their  church  discipline  accord* 
ingly,  as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  take 
^  pains  to  investigate  and  examine  the 
same.    At  first,  indeed,  when  their  prin- 
ciples and   design   were   not   yet   much 
known,  this  denomination  met  with  consi- 
df^rablc  opposition  and  suffered  much  per- 
«tution;  it,  however,  spread  more  and 
•wore  till  to  the  present  time,  but  more 
specially  during  the  last  ten  years.     At 
pre8ent(ie48,)theirnumberisncar  15,000 
communicants,  and  between  two  and  three 
hundred  preachers,  of  whom  there  are 
^We  one  hundred  travelling  preachers. 
Hitherto  they  have  confined  their  labors 
chiefly  to  the  German  population  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  the  Canadas,  and  have 
for  some  time  past  been  very  successful  in 
^  *hcir  missions  among  the  emigrated  Ge^ 
J  mans  in  the  western  States,  and  in  several 
I  of  the  principal  seaports  of  this  country.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  they  have 
torned  their  attention  somewhat  more  to  En^- 
^  preaching,  and  on  several  of  their  circuits, 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  go\'emment  of  this  Association  is 
Episcopal.  The  Bishops  are  elected  quad* 
rennially  by  the  General  Conference,  and  { 
are  amenable  to  that  body  for  their  official  | 
conduct.  It  is  their  duty  alternately  to 
travel  through  the  whole  connection,  to 
superintend  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
aflairs  of  the  church,  and  to  preside  in  the 
Annual  and  General  Conferences,  It  do* 
volvcs  upon  tho  Bishop  who  presides  at  a 
yearly  conference,  with  the  aid  of  the  pre- 
siding elders  belonging  to  the  same,  to  as- 
sign to  the  preachers  Uieir  respective  fields 
of  labor. 

The  special  duty  of  a  presiding  t^lder  is 
to  travel  over  the  whole  bounds  of  his  dis- 
trict, hold  stated  quarterly  meetings,  pre- 
side at  local  and  quarterly  conferences 
and  to  superintend  all  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  his  district.  Preachers  in 
charge  of  circuits  and  stations  have  the 
superintendanoe  of  their  respective  spheres 
of  labor.  Beside  preaching,  the^  are  to 
attend  the  formation  of  classes,  direct  and 
superintend  the  elections  of  leaders  and 
exhorters,  receive,  put  back  on  trial,  and 
expel  members,  as  cases  may  require. 

A  CURSORY  VIEW  OF  THE  EXTENT 
OP  THIS  SOCIETY. 

This  branch  of  Christ's  Church  is  now 

spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United 

Slates,  and  extends  over  several  districts  • 

I  of  Upper  Canada.     They  have  fbur  An- 

'  nual   Conferences,  upwards  of  150  trn- 

,  veiling  preachers,  and  from  6  to  700  local 

I  preachers.     The  number  of  communicants 

cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  may 

be  estimated  at  about  20,000. 

SALARIES  OP  PREACHERS. 

The  amount  allowed  to  travelling 
preachers  is  one  hundred  dollars  annually, 
beside  his  travelling  expenses ;  if  married, 
an  equal  sum  for  his  wife,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  ace.  But  as  these  allownn^os 
principally  depend  on  voluntary  conlrilui- 
tions,  they  have  as  yet  in  no  case  reached 

thpir  exercises  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
ducted in  that  language. 
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theanxMintspeotfied.  Theordinary  method 
of  raisinff  these  salaries  is  by  holding  quar- 
teriy  oolfections  in  the  different  classes*  in 
which  it  is  expected  that  every  member 
will  contribute  more  or  less  according  to 
his  or  her  ability.  Beside  this  there  are 
public  collections  taken  up  at  quarterly 
and  other  protracted  meetings;  and  thm 
together  with  so  much  of  the  arails  of  the 
Book  concern  and  Charter  Fund,  as  is 
left  after  supplying  tlie  wants  of  superan* 
nuated  and  womout  preachers,  their  widows 
and  children  is  divided  among  the  several 
claimants. 


TUNDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Beside  that  which  is  drawn  forth  from 
the  people  by  spontaneous  contributions, 
the  funds  of'  the  church  consist  in  the 
avails  of  the  Book  concern  and  the  Char- 
ter Fund ;  the  former  is  located  at  New 
Berlin,  Union  county,  Pennsylvania ;  and 
the  latter,  called  the  •«  Charitable  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association,"  at  Orwics- 
barg,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvanm. 
Hie  annual  income  of  those  two  institu- 
tkms  is  not  exactly  known  to  the  writer ; 
but  that  of  the  Book  concern  alone  varies 
from  81800  to  about  82200  a  year. 
This  amount  is  equally  divided  among  four 
annual  conforDncos,  and  applied  first  to 
the  support  of  the  supcninnuated  and  worn- 
out  preachers,  their  widows  and  orphans ; 
and  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the  stipends  of^ 
the  travelling  and  laboring  ministry. 

BOOK  CONCERN. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  a  spacious  and 
convenient  place  was  purchased  for  the 
accommodation  of  th(?!r  printing  establish- 
ment and  book  bindery,  the  former  build- 
ing being  too  concise  for  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  be  done.  This  establish- 
ment, which  under  the  control  of  the  Gene- 
ral Conference,  and  managed  by  an  exe- 
cutive committee  appointed  by  that  body, 
is  rendering  very  important  service  to  the 
church.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  usefbl 
books,  mostly  German,  they  publish  a  Grer- 
man  religious  newspaper,  of  which  nearly 
4000  copies  are  issurd  semi-monthly ;  and 
an  English  periodical  is  now  under  con- 
templation. 


EDUCATION. 

As  to  literary  liiaCitutiaDi,  tbe  Sodety 
as  yet  doimDoiiDW  their  own.  .The  fine 
that  the  venenbfe  ftander  of  the  BvaO' 
gdiool  AasoGMitioOt  and  bb  ooa^utonp 
were  not  acientifib  moOf  ud  othefi  baag 
8ubae(|ii8ntly  admitted  into  the  luiuklrj 
without  special  litersnr  qualfficstioM, 
whose  labors  neverthmss  wera  alnSi 
dantly  Messed,  which  created  in  the  ntsli 
of  the  nisjor  part  of  the  ministry  asji 
membership  a  conriderable  degrse  of 
apathy  or  indifibrenoe  to  the  caose  of  eds- 
cation ;  and  the  first  actual  eflort  that  sat 
made  toward  an  advancement  in  this  res* 
pect,  was  that  of  the  West  Pennsy Ivutii 
Confhrence,  forming;  themselves  mto  la 
Education  Society,  m  1840,  the  object  of 
which,  is,  in  the  first  place  to  proome  t 
library  finr  the  use  of  the  preecfaen,  sal 
of  assisting  pious  young  men,  who  appeu 
to  be  destined  for  the  mini^ry,  and  ntt 
being  in  the  possessioQ  of  means  tfaeoi- 
selves,  to  procure  an  adequate  shaisof 
literary  qualification  for  the  vnkk. 

Sabbath  Schools,  Temperance,  If  issiQii- 
ary  causes,  &c.,  are  unaninoMisly  fbsCcied 
and  liberally  sopported  by  the  Soootya 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  same  ii 
greatly  owing  to  its  Sabbath  Schoob  and 
Domestic  Missions. 

The  following  is  a  compend  of  their 
unanimous  doctrine  and  confession  of  fidth. 


ARTICLES  OP  FAITH. 

I.  Of  tJie  Hoiy  TWwfftp/.— There  is  but 
one  only,  true  and  living  God,  an  eternal 
Bein^,  a  Spirit  without  a  body,  indiviriblet 
infimte,  mighty,  wise,  and  good,  the  eras? 
tor  and  preserver  of  all  things,  visible  anl 
invisible.  And  in  this  Godhead  thera  !• 
a  trinity,  of  one  substance  find  pow^,  anl 
co-etcmal ;  namely,  the  Father,  the  SoSi 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  Qmceming  Ike  Word^  or  Stm  (f 
God,  lafio  became  Man, — ^The  Son,  who 
is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  eternal  aad 
true  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Fatberi 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  tba 
blessed  Virgin,  so  that  both  notures,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  are  perfectly  aivl 
inseparably  joined  together  in  him  (as  io 
one  person ;)  therefore,  he  is  Christ  (tba 
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Jioiotied)  very  God  and  very  man,  even 
le,  who  sufiered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
luried,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  justice  of 
he  eternal  Father  with  us,  and  to  present 
limseir  a  sacrifice  for  both  our  original 
ind  actual  sins. 

IIL  Qf  Chrisfs  Resurrection.— Thxs 
Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
iod  reassumed  his  body,  with  all  things 
ippertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature,  and  thus  in  the  same  body  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  there  until 
he  return  again,  at  the  last  day,  to  judge 
ill  men. 

IV.  Of  Ut€  Holy  Ghost.— The  Holy 
Shost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  the  true  and  eternal  God,  of  one 
nihstance,  majesty  and  glory,  with  the 
Patber  and  the  Son. 

V.  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
"wesjor  our  Instruction  to  Salvation. — 
Fhe  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  decree  of 
jod,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
UK)w  for  our  salvation ;  so  that  whatso- 
!ver  is  not  contained  therein,  nor  may  be 
»roved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  enjoined  on 
my  to  believe  as  an  article  of  faith,  nor 
ta  a  doctrine  essential  to  salvation. 

By  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  understand 
hose  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
realament,  which  the  church  at  all  times 
odubiously  received  as  such. 

Vf.  Concerning  the  Old  Testament. — 
Hit  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  not  con- 
rjiry  to  each  other ;  in  lK)th,  as  well  in 
he  Old  as  in  the  New  Testament,  ever- 
asiing  life  is  oflenxl  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
Wn^  both  God  and  man,  and  the  only 
jfediator  between  God  and  man.  Where- 
orp,  they  arc  not  to  he  heard,  who  teach 
W  the  fathers  of  the  ancient  covenant 
fwd  grounded  their  expectations  on  tran- 
fttory  promises  only.  Though  the  law 
^vcn  from  God  by  Moses,  touching  cere- 
monies and  rites,  doth  not  bind  Christians, 
'•J'any  means,  nor  oii2;ht  the  civil  pre- 
*pts  thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in 
anyrommonwealth :  yef,  notwithstanding, 
no  Christian  is  frf«  from  the  obedience  of 
'h*?  ten  commandments,  which  are  also 
callod  the  moral  law. 

VH.  Of  Original.  Sin. — Original  sin 
consisteth  not  in  the  filling  of  Adam 
(a«  some  falsely  pretend ;)  but  it  is  that 
corruption  of  the  liuman  nature,  in  which 


every  offspring  of  Adam  appears  in  this 
world — a  corruption,  whereby  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil,  and  that  continually. 

VIII.  Of  Free  Hi//.— The  condition  of 
man  afler  and  since  the  fall  of  Adam  is  so 
wretched,  that  we  cannot  turn  unto  God 
by  the  simple  [)owei*s  of  nature ;  and  hence 
we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength  do 
any  good  works,  pleasing  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  Gold,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  and  influen- 
cing us  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good 
will. 

IX.  Of  the  Jvstifcatiofi  cfMan. — We 
arc  never  accounted  righteous  before  God 
on  account  of  our  works  or  merits ;  but  it 
is  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  his 
name,  that  we  arc  justified.  Wherefore, 
that  we  arc  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  full  of  ccmfort. 

X.  Of  Coofl  Works. — ^Though  good 
works  arc  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow 
justification,  whilst  they  have  not  the  vir- 
tue to  put  away  our  sins,  nor  to  avert  the 
judgment,  or  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
justice  :  yet  they  are  pleasing  and  accept- 
able to  God  in  Christ,  if  they  spring  out 
of  a  true  and  living  faith,  insomuch,  that 
by  them  living  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

XI.  Of  Sin  after  Ivstifcaiimi. — Not 
every  sin  willingly  committed  after  justifi- 
cation is,  therefore,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  unpardonable.  They 
cannot  all  be  precluded  from  repentance 
who  fall  in  sin  after  justification,  nor  their 
acceptance  straightway  denied  ihem.  After 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  may  | 
so  happen,  that  we  may  depart  from  grace,  I 
and  fall  into  sin ;  and,  we  may  even  thus 
arise  ajjnin  by  tlie  grace  of  God  and  amend 
our  lives.  And,  thrrefore,  the  doctrine  of 
those  is^to  Ik?  rej^^ted,  who  say,  they  ran 
no  more  fall  into  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here*,  or  who  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness 
to  such  as  do  trulv  repent. 

XII.  Of  the  'Church. — The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  community  of 
true  believers,  among  whom  the  word  of 
God  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  the 
means  of^  grace  arc  duly  administered,  ac- 
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cording  to  Christ's  own  appointment  in  all 
thodo  things,  so  lar  as  they  are  requisite, 
and  in  coatbrmity  with  the  ordinances  of 
Christ. 

Xni.  Of  speaking  in  the  GmgregcUian 
in  such  a  Thngue  as  the  2\xipie  may  un* 
derUapid. — ^Public  prayers  in  the  church, 
and  the  ministering  of  baptism  and  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  tongue  not  understood 
by  the  people,  are  mattita  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  Grod,  and  tho  custom 
of  the  primitive  church. 

XIV.  QT  Baptism  and  the  LorfTs  Sup^ 
per. — ^Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
ordained  by  Christ,  are  not  only  given 
pledges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  pro- 
fession, but  they  are  much  more  certain 
signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards 
us,  by  which  he  works  invisibly  in  us, 
quickens  and  also  strengthens  and  confirms 
our  faith  in  him. 

Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
not  ordained  by  Christ  that  we  should 
abuse  them ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them.  And  in  such  only,  as  worthily  re* 
ceive  the  same,  they  produce  a  wholesome 
and  effectual  power ;  but  such,  as  receive 
them  unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves 
damnation,  as  I^ul  saith. 

XV.  Cy  Baptism,  —  Baptism  is  not 
merely  a  token  of  a  Christian  profession, 
whereby  Christians  arc  distinguished  from 
others,  and  whereby  tlwy  obligate  them- 
selves to  observe  every  Christian  duty ; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  internal  ablution, 
renovation,  or  the  new  birth. 

XVI.  Of  Vie  Lord's  Supper,— The 
Supper  of  tho  Lord  is  not  merely  a  token 
of  love  and  union,  that  Christians  ought 
to  have  among  themselves  and  one  towards 
another ;  but  it  is  much  more,  a  mystery 
or  a  representation  of  our  redemption  by 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  inso* 
much,  that  such  as  rightly,  and  worthily, 
and  faithfully  receive  the  same,  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  faith,  as 
the  imparting  means,  not  in  a  bodily  but 
in  a  spiritual  manner,  in  eating  the  broken 
bread  and  in  drinking  the  blessed  cup, 
which  is  handed  them.  Transubstantia- 
tion,  or  the  changing  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  cannot  be  supported 
by  Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  the  Scriptures. 


XVn.  Cftheonhf  Obbaion  ef  Christy 
finished  upon  the  Crass. — ^The  oaring 
which  was  once  made  by  ChrisEt  on  the 
cro68|  is  that  perfect  redetiqptbD,  propitia- 
tion and  aatismctkm,  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
wholo  world,  both  ori^nal  and  actual,  so 
that  there  is  no  other  satisfaction  required 
but  that  alone, 

XVIIL  Of  Oiurck  RiUs  and  Oeremo- 
nies» — It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that 
ceremonies  and  rites  should  in  all  phaes 
be  the  samQ,  or  exactly  alike ;  for  they 
have  always  been  diffi^rent,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
countries,  times  and  national  manners, 
provided,  that  nothing  be  introduced  coo- 
trary  to  God's  ordinances.  Whosoever,! 
through  his  private  judgment,  willingly 
and  purposely  doth  break  the  ordinances, 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  church  to  which  | 
he  belongs,  (if  they  are  not  rcpu^nt  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordamed  by 
proper  authority,)  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly,  as  one  that  o&nd^th  against  the 
order  of  the  church,  and  woundeth  the 
consciences  of  the  weaker  brethren,  in 
order  that  others  may  be  deterred  from 
similar  audacity. 

Every  particular  church  has  the  privi 
lege  to  introduce,  change,  and  abolish  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  yet  so,  that  all  things 
may  be  done  to  editication. 

XIX.  Of  tJte  Rulers  (f  tJte  United 
States  (f  America, — ^The  President,  Con- 
gress,  the  General  Assemblies,  the  Gover- 
nors, and  the  Councils  of  State,  as  the 
delegates  of  the  people^  according  to  the 
regulation  and  transfer  of  power,  made  to 
them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  constitutions  of  their 
respective  states,  are  the  rulers  of,  and  in 
the  United  States.  And  these  states  ar& 
a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  whu;h 
is  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any^ 
foreign  jurisdiction :  though  we  believe 
that  wars  and  bloodshed  are  not  agreeable? 
with  the  gospel  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

XX.  Concerning  tlie  Christianas  tem^ 
jwral  property, — ^The  temporal  propcrtjr 
of  Christians  must  not  be  considered  a9 
common,  in  regard  to  the  right,  title  and 
possession  of  the  some,  as  some  do  vainly 
pretend ;  but  as  lawful  possessions.  Not- 
withstanding, every  one  ought,  of  the? 
things  he  possessoth,  to  give  to  the  poor 
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1  and  needy,  and  to  manifest  Christian  love 
I  and  liberality  towards  them. 
\\     XXI.  Of  the  last  Judgment  and  God's 
I  righteous  Sentence  if  Rewards  and  Pun- 
r  iskments, — We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
I  will  come  in  the  last  day,  to  judge  all 
|{ mankind  by  a  righteous  judgment;  that 
|l  God  will  give  unto  the  faithful,  elect  and 
.  godly,  eternal  life  and  happiness,  everlast- 
I  ing  rest,  peace  and  joy  without  end.    But 
|i  God  will  bid  the  impenitent  and  ungodly, 
I  to  depart  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  to  en- 
dure everlasting  damnation,  punishment 
and  pain,  torment  and  misery.   Therefore 
we  are  not  to  concede  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  maintain  that  devils  and  ungodly 
men  will  not  have  to  su^r  eternal  punish- 
ment and  torment.  * 


CONFERENCEa 

Their  conferences  are :  first,  a  quarter- 
ly ;  second,  an  annual ;  and  third,  a  gene- 
ral conference.  The  first  takes  place  on 
every  circuit  at  the  quarterly  meetings ; 
the  second  once  a  year  in  every  confer- 
enoe  district,  and  the  third  every  four  ycai*s 


in  the  district  of  the  whole  society,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  is  called  the  general 
conference.  The  members  of  the  quarterly 
conference  are  all  the  class-leaders,  ex- 
horters,  travelling  and  local  preachers, 
residing  or  stationed  in  the  circuit  of  said 
quarterly  conference.  The  members  of 
the  annual  conferences  are  all  the  travel- 
ling  preachers,  and  such  as  have  travelled, 
and  who  by  ordination  stand  in  full  con- 
nection with  the  ministry.  The  general 
conference  consists  of  delegates  who  are 
elected  of  every  annual  conference  every 
fourth  year,  one  for  every  four  members 
of  her  own  body.  There  is  in  addition  to 
these  another  annual  conference  appointed 
for  the  local  preachers  on  every  circuit, 
where  several  of  them  reside ;  but  these 
are  destined  principally  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  and  conduct  of  said 
preachers,  in  order  to  save  time  at  the  an- 
nual conferences  of  the  travelling  ministry. 
Arrangement  of  the  Society.  —  The 
whole  society  is  divided  into  conference 
districts,  the  conference  districts  into 
smaller  districts,  these  into  circuits,  and 
the  circuits  into  classes. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 


BY  THOMAS  EVANS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  religious  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
nionly  called  Quakers,  is  a  body  of  Chris- 
tian professors,  which  arose  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
;  l\iry.     The  ministry  of  George  Fox  was 
.;  chiefly    instrumental,    under    the    divine 
\.  Messing,  in  convincing  those  who  joined 
W  Vim  of  those  Christian  principles  and  tcs- 
1  limonies  which  distinguish  the  society ;  and 
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his  pious  labors  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  establishment  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  having  a  regular  form  of  church 
governmonl  and  discipline. 

This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was  born 
at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
1624,  and  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
parents  in  the  Episcopal  mode  of  worship. 
He  appears  to  have  led  a  religious  life 


mnroBr  or  tsb  mcibit  ornmsiiOB 
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ffom  his  childhood,  and  to  have  beea 
deeply  ooofierned  for  the  ealvatioD  of  his 
•ouL  Amid  a  high  pxofeaaon  of  reiigioo» 
then  geoeraUy  prevalent,  he  obaerved 
aniong  the  peopla  much  vain  and  trifling 
conversation  and  conduct,  as  wdi  as  sofdid 
earthly^miwtedness,  both  which  he  believed 
to  be  incompatibie  with  the  Christian  life. 
This  brought  great  trouble  upon  his  mind, 
deariy  perceiving  that  the  profession  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  did  not  give 
to  its  adherents  that  victory  over  sin  which 
the  (pospel  enjoins,  and  which  his  soul 
pantedafter.  He  withdrew  from  his  former 
associates,  and  passed  muchof  his  timein 
Mirement,— reading  the  hcAy  scriptures, 
and  endeavoring  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for 
the  revelation  of  hii  Spir^  to  enable  him 
rightly  to  understand  the  truths  of  the 

In  this  state  of  reverent  dependence 


i^xNi  the  Fountain  of  saving  kxiowledgei 
his  mind  was  enlightened  to  see  into  the 
spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and 
to  detect  many  errora  which  had  crept 
into  the  professing  Christian  church.  In 
the  year  1647,  he  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  travelling  ex- 
tensively through  England,  generally  on 
ibot ;  and,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
contrary  to  Chnst^s  positive  command,  he 
refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
preaching,  defraying  his  expenses  out  of 
his  own  slender  means.  The  unction  from 
on  high,  which  attended  his  ministry,  car- 
ried conviction  to  the  hearts  of  many  of 
his  hearers ;  and  his  fervent  disinterested 
labors  were  crowned  with  such  success, 
that  in  a  few  years  a  largo  body  of  persons 
had  embraced  the  Christian  principles 
which  he  promulgated. 

The  civil  and  religious  commotions 
which  prevailed  in  England  about  this  pe- 
riod, doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  rapid  spread  of  gospel  truth.  The 
fetters,  in  which  priestcraft  Jiad  long  held 
the  human  mind,  were  beginning  to  be 
loosened;  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
his  fellow-man,  in  matters  of  religion,  was 
shaken,  and  many  sincere  souls,  panting 
after  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  God, 
and  a  dominion  over  their  sinful  appetites 
and  passions,  which  they  could  not  obtain 
by  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  were  earnestly  in- 


••  WlMtinmliro  d9  lo  bB^wlF 
ssaga  of  GeomJBoK  apiiift  to 
have  beeiif  mainlyf  lb  jinot.  thp  pfopb  Is 
Christ  Jesw,  ths  great  Bkafliuf  mi 
Bishop  ef  souls,  wko  died  ibr  thsHb«ri 
had  sent  his  jpirit  or  li^  into  their  hsaili, 
to  instmet  and  guide  them  in  the  Ail 
pertaining  taliib  and  aalvatioa; 

To  the  fig^  of  Christ  JeBiis,iB  tfaasoar 
scieiioe»  he  endaavoired  to  turn  the  sUm* 
^Qof  ali,as  that  by  wUeh  ain WW nsat 
fesled  and  npravadt  dutjf  wnBildBdi  aai 
ability  given  to  run  with  alaori^  wfjV 
in  Ae  way  of  Qod%  eowmandnwrta.  111 


preaching  of  this  doctrine  was  gM  tidiMi 
of  great  joy  to  many  longing  souls,  w 
eagerly  emhraoed  it,  as  that  for  whloh 
they  had  been  seeking;  and,  as  Hiqr 
walked  in  this  divine  light,  th^  aips^ 
rienoedagrowthinmceuid  m  Cwtea 
knowledge,  and  gnraually  came  to  best* 
tahlished  as  pillars  in  the  houaa  of  Ooi 

Many  of  these,  befim  they  joined  with 
George  Poz,  had  been  hi^ly  eatoamnd  ia 
the  various  religious  socjetjes  of  the  day, 
for  their  distinguiihrd  piety  and  siq» 
rienoe,  being  pimctual  ui  the  perfimnuM 
of  all  their  relisious  duties,  and  reguhr  is 
partaking  of  inneX  are  termed  **  the  tuS^ 
nances.*'    But,  notwithstanding  they  ea* 
deavored  to  be  faithful  to  the  d^resoT 
knowledge  they  had  received,  their  mindi 
were  not  yet  at  rest.    They  did  not  wit^ 
ness  that  redemption  from  sin,  and  that 
establishment  in  the  truth,  which  tbey 
read  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  Christians ;  and  hence,  they  were 
induced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  way  than  they  had  yet 
found.    They  felt  that  they  needed  to 
know  more  of  the  power  of  Christ  Jesus 
in  their  own  hearts,  making  them  new 
creatures,   bruising   Satan,  and    puttie^ 
him  under  their  feet,  and  renewing  tb^ 
souls  up  into  the  divine  image  which  wa* 
lost  in  Adam's  fall,  and  sanctifying  them 
wholly,  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  throagb 
the  inward  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghott 
and  fire. 

Great  were  their  conflicts  and  earnest 
their  prayers,  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  this  blessed  experience;  but  looidug 
without,  instead  of  having  their  attentioo 
turned  within,  they  mias^  the  olject  of 
their  search.  They  frequented  the  pmadi- 
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I  log  of  the  most  eminent  ministers ;  spent 
'  ffloch  time  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures, 
||  in  fasting,  meditation  and  prayer,  and  in- 
1  creased  the  strictness  of  their  lives  and 
religious  performances;  but  still  they 
|i  were  not  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion 
j,  of  sin. 

Some,  af^r  wearying  themselves  with 
'  the  multitude  and  severity  of  their  duties, 
'  without  finding  the  expected  benefit  from 
I  them,  separated  from  all  the  forms  of  wor- 
j  ship  then  practised,  and  sat  down  together, 
/  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  earnestly 
I  looking  and  praying  for  the  full  manifcsta- 
!  tion  of  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the 
Lord  Jeaus. 

In  this  humble,  seeking  state,  the  Lord 
was  graciously  pleased  to  meet  with  them ; 
sonnetimes  without  any  instrumental  means, 
at  others,  through  the  living  ministry  of 
George  Fox  or  other  anointed  servants, 
who  were  prepared  and  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Then  they  were  brought  to 
see  that  that,  which  made  them  uneasy  in 
the  midst  of  their  high  profession  and 
manifold  observances,  and  raised  fervent 
breathings  af\er  the  God  of  their  lives, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  striving  with  them  in 
order  to  bring  them  out  fully  from  under 
the  bondage  of  sin,  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  children  of  God. 

They  were  brought  to  see  that  they  had 
been  resting  too  much  in  a  mere  historical 
belief  of  the  blessed  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  birth,  life,  miracles,  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  mediation, 
intercession,  atonement  and  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  but  had  not  sufficiently  looked 
for,  and  abode  under,  the  heart-changing 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  Comforter;  to  seal  those  precious 
troths  on  the  understanding,  and  give  to 
each  one  a  living  and  practical  interest  in 
them;  so  that  they  might  really  know 
Christ  to  be  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
';  and  that  he  had,  indeed,  come  into  their 
■  hearts  and  set  up  his  righteous  govern- 
ment there. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  to 
j  Iheir  souls ;  and,  as  they  attended  in  sim- 
,  pie  oheilicnce  to  the  discoveries  of  this  di- 
[ ;  vino  light,  they  were  gradually  led  to  see 
\  farther  into  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel 
I  dU{:eDsation.    The  change  which  it  made 
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in  their  views  was  great,  and  many  and 
deep  were  their  searchings  of  heart,  trying 
"  the  fleece  both  wet  and  dry,"  ere  they 
yielded ;  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  and 
put  the  workings  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion for  the  unfoldings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  but  as  they  patiently  abode  under 
its  enlightening  operations,  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  speak  from  joyful  experience 
of  that  which  they  had  seen,  and  tasted, 
and  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines 
preached  by  George  Fox,  was  surprising ; 
and,  among  those  who  embraced  them, 
were  persons  of  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom;  several  priests  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination  and  ministers  of  other  socie- 
ties ;  besides,  many  other  learned  and  sub- 
stantial men.  A  large  number  of  ministers, 
both  men  and  women,  were  soon  raised 
up  in  the  infant  society,  who  travelled 
abroad,  as  they  believed  themselves  di- 
vinely called,  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  strengthening  and  comfort- 
ing the  newly  convinced.  In  a  few  years 
meetings  were  settled  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  persecution  to  which 
the  society  was  subjected,  by  which  thou- 
sands were  Jocked  up  in  jails  and  dun- 
geons, and  deprived  of  nearly  all  their 
property,  besides  being  subjected  to  bar- 
barous personal  abuse ;  its  menil)ers  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  manifested  a  zeal 
and  devotedness  which  excited  the  admi- 
ration even  of  their  ]ierscculors.  1'lieir 
sufferings  seemed  only  to  animate  them 
with  fn?sh  ardor,  and  to  unite  them  more 
closely  together  in  the  Iwnd  of  gospel  fel- 
lowship. Instances  occurred  where  all 
the  parents  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  children  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings,  una  wed  by  the  threats  of  the  officers, 
or  the  cruel  whippings  which  some  of  them 
suffered. 

As  early  «is  the  year  1655,  some  minis- 
ters travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  meetings  of  Friends  were  soon  af\er 
settled  in  Holland  and  other  places  ; — 
some  travelled  into  Asia,  some  were  car- 
ried to  Africa ;  and  several  wore  im- 
prisoned in  the  Inquisitions  of  Rome, 
Maha,  and  in  Hungary.  Ahont  the  same 
period  the  first  Friends  arrived  in  America, 
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at  tlie  port  of  Boston,  and  commenced 
their  ruligious  labors  among  the  people, 
many  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrines 
whicii  they  hoard.  The  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, from  which  Friends  had  suffered  so 
deeply  in  England,  made  its  appearance 
in  America  with  mcrcascd  virulence  and 
cruelty,  inflicting  upon  the  peaceable  Qua- 
kers various  punishments ;  and  fmally  put 
four  of  them  to  death  by  the  gallows. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  had 
to  encounter,  the  principles  of  Friends 
continued  to  spread  in  America ;  many 
eminent  ministers,  actuated  by  the  love  of 
the  gospel  and  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
came  over  and  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try ;  others,  removed  thither  and  settled  ; 
-—and  in  16S2,  a  large  number,  under  the 
patronage  of  William  Penn,  c^me  into  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  founded 
that  flourishing  colony.  At  that  time, 
meetings  were  settled  along  the  Atlantic 
provinces,  from  North  Carolina  as  far  as 
Boston  in  New  England ;  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  largest  body  of  Friends  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  great  numbers 
who  joined  the  society  ;  that,  without  any 
formal  admission,  all  those  who  embraced 
the  principles  of  Friends  and  attended 
their  meetings  were  considercjjl  members, 
as  well  as  their  children,  and  of  course, 
the  body  in  some  measure  implicated  in 
the  consistency  of  their  conduct ;  the  nu- 
merous mwtings  which  were  settled,  and 
the  wide  extent  of  country  which  they 
embraced  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  society  would  have  betm  im- 
|)erfcct,  without  some  system  of  church 
government  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
members  might  be  inspected  and  re- 
strained. 

The  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
mind  of  George  Fox  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving  the  necessity   for   this ;  and   he 

earlv  hamn  to  make   arrangements    for 

"...  .         *-^ 

carrying   it   into   practice.      Under    the 

guidance  of  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus, 
which  had  so  clearly  unfolded  to  him  the 
dofitrinos  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  in 
their  true  spiritual  character,  he  com- 
menced the  arduous  work  of  establishing 
meetinii;s  for  discipline ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  his  labor 
and  concern  crowned  with  success,  both 


in  England  and  America.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Christian  love  which 
warmod  his  heart  toward  the  whole  human 
family,  but  which  more  especially  flowed 
toward  the  household  of  (aith,  he  was  vcr}' 
tender  of  the  poor,  and  careful  to  sec  that 
their  necessities  were  duly  supplied.  Thi^ 
principle  has  ever  since  characterized  the 
society,  which  cheerfully  supports  its  own 
poor,  besides  contributing  its  share  to  the 
public  burdens.  The  first  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  these  meetings  was  directed 
were  the  care  of  the  poor  and  destitute, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  perse- 
cution, or  other  causes ;  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  marriages ;  the  registry  of 
births  and  deaths  ;  the  education  and  ap- 
prenticing of  children;  the  granting  of 
suitable  certiflcatcs  of  unity  and  approba- 
tion to  ministers  who  travelled  abroad,  and 
the  preservation  of  an  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings sustained  by  Friends  in  support  of 
their  religious  principles  and  tcstiraonies. 

It  also  became  necessary  to  establish  regu- 
lations for  preserving  the  members  in  a  line 
of  conduct  consistent  with  their  profession. 
In  this  imperfect  state  of  being,  we  arc  in- 
structed from  the  highest  authority,  that 
oflences  must  needs  come ;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  either  that  the  offender 
must  be  cut  ofl^  from  the  church,  or  thai 
the  reproach  of  his  misconduct  should  be 
visited  upon  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs. If  in  pursuance  of  those  Christian 
means  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  he  is 
brought  to  acknowledge  and  sincerely  con- 
demn his  error,  a  brother  is  gained  ;  the 
church  is  freed  from  reproach  by  his  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life ;  and 
thus  the  highest  aim  of  all  disciplinan' 
reiTulations  is  attained.  Where  tht^ 
eflcrts,  however,  do  not  result  from  the 
Christian  care  of  the  church  ;  it  becomes 
its  duty  to  testify  against  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  offender,  and  to  declare 
that  he  has  separated  himself  from  its  fel- 
lowship, and  is  no  longer  a  member 
thereof.  The  views  of  George  Fox  on 
this  subject  were  marked  by  that  simplicity 
and  scriptural  soundness  which  distin- 
guished his  whole  character. 

He  considered  the  church  as  a  harmo- 
nious and  compact  body,  made  up  of  living 
members,  having  gifts  diflxTing  accordinjl 
to  the  measure  of  grace  received,  yet  all 
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dependent  one  upon  another,  and  each, 
even  the  weakest  and  lowest,  having  his 
proper  place  and  service.  As  the  very 
design  of  religious  society  is  the  preserva- 
tion, comfort  and  edification  of  the  mcm- 
l>cr8,  and  as  all  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  these  great  ends ;  he 
oonsidered  every  faithful  member  reli- 
^ously  bound  to  contribute  according  to 
I  liis  capacity  toward  their  attainment.  The 
^ivords  of  our  Lord  furnish  a  short  but 
comprehensive  description  of  the  order 
instituted  by  Him  for  the  government  of 
His  church :  "  If  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
|>as8  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall 
liear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 
mth  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
ivord  may  be  established.  And  if  he 
shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the 
church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  Ua  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen 
nian  and  a  publican.*' 

Here  is  no  limitation  of  this  Christian 
oare  to  ministers  or  any  other  class  ;  but 
any  brother,  w1k>  sees  another  oflending, 
is  to  admonish  him  in  love  for  his  good. 
,  The  language  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
^\  respecting  the  authority  of  his  church  ; 
■  and  his  l^ing  in  the  midst  of  it  in  the  per- 
'  ibrmance  of  its  duties,  is  very  clear  and 
comprehensive :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven.  Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  if 
two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are 
leathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
i  in  the  midst  of  them." 

The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  presence 
of  Christ  with  his  church,  whether  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  or 
for  the  transaction  of  its  disciplinary  af- 
fairs, is  the  foundation  of  all  its  authority. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  George  Fox  so 
often  exhorted  his  fellow-believers  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  power  of  the  Lord ; 
all  waiting  and  striving  to  know  Christ 
Jesus  brought  into  dominion  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  his  Spirit  leading  and  guiding 


them  in  their  services,  that  so  his  living 
presence  might  be  felt  to  preside  over  their 
assemblies.  In  a  church  thus  gathered, 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  gracious  Head 
condescends  lo  be  in  the  midst,  qualifying 
the  members  to  worship  the  Father  of 
spirits,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  or  enduing 
them  with  wisdom  rightly  to  manage  the 
business  which  may  engage  their  attention. 
Nor  can  we  question  that  so  far  as  they  are 
careful  to  act  in  his  wisdom  and  under  his 
direction,  their  conclusions,  being  in  con- 
formity with  his  will,  have  his  authority  for 
their  sanction  and  support. 

The  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
established  in  conformity  with  these  views, 
embraces  four  grades  of  meetings,  con- 
nected with,  and  dependent  upon,  each 
other.  First,  the  preparative  meetings 
receive  and  prepare  the  business  for  the 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  composed 
of  one  or  more  preparative  meetings,  and 
rank  next  in  order  above  them  ;  in  these 
the  executive  department  of  the  discipline 
is  chiefly  lodged.  The  third  grade  in- 
eludes  quarterly  meetings,  which  consist 
of  several  monthly  meetings,  and  exercise 
a  super>'isory  care  over  them,  examine 
into  their  condition,  and  advise  or  assist 
them  as  occasion  may  require; — and 
lastly,  the  yearly  meeting,  which  includes 
the  whole,  possesses  exclusively  the  legis- 
lative power,  and  annually  investigates 
the  state  of  the  whole  body,  which  is 
brought  before  it  by  answers  to  queries, 
addressed  to  the  subordinate  meetings. 

In  each  preparative  meeting  there  are 
usually  two  or  more  Friends  of  each  sex, 
appointed  as  overseers  of  the  flock,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  cot/nizance  of  any  im- 
proper conduct  in  the  mcml)ers,  and  en- 
deavor by  tender  and  aflcct innate  labor  to 
convince  the  oflender,  and  bring  him  to 
such  a  sense  of  his  fault  as  may  lead  to 
sincere  repentance  and  amendment.  Vio- 
lations of  the  discipline  by  members  are 
reported  by  the  overseers  to  the  prepara- 
tive nieetings ;  and  from  thence,  if  deemed 
necessary,  to  the  monthly  meeting,  where 
a  committee  is  usually  appointed  to  en- 
deavor to  convince  and  reclaim  the  delin- 
quent ;  and  if  this  desirable  result  is  not 
produced,  a  minute  is  made  declaring  the 
disunity  of  the  meeting  with  his  conduct 
and  with  him,  until  he  is  brought  to  a 
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sense  of  his  error,  and  condemns  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  From  the  decision 
of  a  monthly  meeting,  the  disowned  per- 
son has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  if  that  gives  a  judgment 
against  him,  he  may  carry  his  case  to  the 
yearly  meeting  also,  where  it  is  finally 
determined.  The  women  have  also  over- 
seers, appointed  to  extend  Christian  care 
and  advice  to  their  own  sex;  and  like- 
wise preparative,  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
yearly  meetings,  in  which  they  transact 
such  business  as  relates  to  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  their  members ;  but 
they  take  no  part  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society ;  and  in  difficult 
cases,  or  those  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
porlanso,  they  generally  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  men's  meetings. 

There  are  also  distinct  meetings  for  the 
care  and  help  of  the  ministry,  composed 
of  ministers  and  elders,  the  latter  being 
prudent  and  solid  members,  chosen  spe- 
cially to  watch  over  the  ministers  for 
their  good,  and  to  admonish  or  advise 
them  for  their  help.  In  these  meetings 
the  men  and  women  meet  together ;  they 
are  called  meetingspf  ministers  and  elders, 
and  are  divided  into  preparative,  quarterly, 
and  yearly. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  society  ten 
yearly  meetings  of  Friends,  viz.,  London 
and  Dublin,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
New  England,  held  at  Newport,  Rho<le 
Island;  New  York,  held  in  that  city; 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held  in 
Philadelphia ;  Maryland,  held  in  Balti- 
more ;  Virginia,  hold  in  that  state,  at 
Cedar  Creek  and  Sumerton,  alternately ; 
North  Carolina,  held  at  New  Garden  in 
that  state ;  Ohio,  hold  at  Mount  Pleasant ; 
and  Indiana,  held  at  Richmond  in  Wayne 
county.  These  include  an  aggregate  of 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  mcmlx^rs. 

The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  foll«)ws.  They  believe 
in  one  only  wise,  omnipotent,  and  ever- 
lasting God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all 
things,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pro- 
reedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  one 
God    blessed   for    ever.     In    expressing 


their  views  relative  to  the  awful  and  mys-  I 
terious  doctrine  of  **  the  Three  that  boir  I 
record  in  heaven,'*  they  have  carefully  i 
avoided  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms,  in- 
vented to  define  Him  who  is  undefinable, 
and  have  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  safe ; 
and  simple  language  of  Holy  scripture,  aa 
contained  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18-19,  &c.       f 

They  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  In  him  we 
have  redemption,  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  who  is  the  ex« 
press  image  of  the  invisible  Grod,  the  first 
born  of  every  creature,  by  whom  all  things 
were  created  that  arc  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be: 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities  or  pow- 
ers. They  also  believe  that  he  was  made ' 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  nei- 
ther was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  that 
he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  in  the  flesh, 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  he 
was  buried  «nd  rose  again  the  third  day, ' 
by  the  power  of  the  Father,  for  our  justi« 
fication,  and  that  he  ascended  up  into  hea< 
ven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  j 
God,  our  holy  mediator,  advocate,  and  in- 
tercessor. They  believe  that  he  alone  is 
the  redeemer  and  saviour  of  man,  the  J 
captain  of  salvation,  who  saves  from  sin 
as  well  as  from  hell  and  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil. 
He  is  the  Seed  of  the  woman  that  bruises 
the  serpent's  head,  even  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last. 
He  is,  as  the  scriptures  of  truth  say  of 
him,  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  justifica- 
tion, and  redemption ;  neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  may  be  vsaved. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  uniformly 
declared  thoir  belief  in  the  divinity  and 
manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :  that  he  was 
Ixith  true  God  and  perfect  man,  and  that 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the  cross  was 
a  propitiation  and  atonement  Cot  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  remission 
of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in, 
and  by  virtue  of,  that  most  satisfactory  \ 
sacrifice,  and  no  otherwise.  j 

Friends  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  comforter,  the  promise  of  the  Father 
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Christ  declared  he  would  send  in 
36,  to  lead  and  guide  his  followers 
.  truth,  to  teach  them  all  things, 
bring  all  things  to  their  remcm- 
A  manifestation  of  this  Spirit 
lieve  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
that  it  convicts  for  sin,  and,  as 
d  to,  gives  power  to  the  soul  to 
ne  and  forsake  it ;  it  opens  to  the 
lie  mysteries  of  salvation,  enables 
igly  to  understand  the  truths  re- 
in the  holy  scriptures,  and  gives 
ving,  practical,  and  heartfelt  expe- 
>f  those  things  which  pertain  to  its 
ling  welfare.  They  believe  that 
ing  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ 
be  attained  in  any  other  way  than 
revelation  of  this  spirit ; — for  the 
says,  '*  What  man  knowcth  the 
of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
s  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of 
ooweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of 
Now  we  have  received  not  the 
r  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is 
,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
ire  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  If 
•e  the  things  which  properly  ap- 
to  man  cannot  be  discerned  by 
¥er  principle  than  the  spirit  of 
those  things,  which  properly  relate 
and  Christ,  cannot  be  known  by 
rcT  inferior  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
r  believe  thai  man  was  created  in 
ge  of  God,  capable  of  understand- 
divine  law,  and  of  holding  com- 
wilh  his  Maker.  Through  trans- 
a  he  fell  from  this  blessed  state, 
;t  the  heavenly  image.  His  pos- 
ome  into  the  world  in  the  image 
earthly  man ;  and,  until  renewed 
]uickening  and  regenerating  power 
heavenly  man,  Christ  Jesus,  mani- 
n  the  soul,  they  are  fallen,  dcgene- 
ind  dead  to  the  divine  life  in  which 
Driginally  stood,  and  are  subject  to 
^er,  nature  and  seed  of  the  serpent  ; 
►t  only  their  words  and  deeds,  but 
naginations,  are  evil  perpetually  in 
bt  of  God.  Man,  therefore,  in  this 
m  know  nothing  aright  concerning 
his  thoughts  and  conceptions  of 
il  things,  until  he  is  disjoined  from 
il  seed,  and  united  to  the  divine 
Christ  Jesus,  are  unprofitable  to 
r  and  to  others. 


But  while  it  entertains  these  views  of 
the  lost  and  undone  condition  of  man  in 
the  fall,  the  society  does  not  believe  that 
mankind  are  punishable  for  Adam's  sin, 
or  that  we  partake  of  his  guilt,  until  we 
make  it  our  own  by  transgression  of  the 
divine  law. 

But  God,  who  out  of  his  infinite  love 
sent  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world  to  taste  death  for  every  man, 
hath  granted  to  all  men,  of  whatever  na« 
tion  or  country,  a  day  or  time  of  visitation, 
during  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death, 
and  be  saved.  For  this  end  he  hath  com- 
municated to  every  man  a  measure  of  the 
light  of  his  own  Son,  a  measure  of  grace 
or  the  Holy  Spirit — by  which  he  invites, 
calls,  exhorts,  and  strives  with  every  man, 
in  order  to  save  him ;  which  light  or  grace, 
as  it  is  received  and  not  resisted,  works 
the  salvation  of  all,  even  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  the  death 
and  sufierings  of  Christ ;  both  by  bringing 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  own  misery,  and 
to  be  sharers  in  the  sufierings  of  Christ, 
inwardly ;  and  by  making  them  partakers 
of  his  resurrection,  in  becoming  holy, 
pure  and  righteous,  and  recovered  out  of 
their  sins.  By  which  also  are  saved  they 
that  have  the  knowledge  of  Christ  out- 
wardly, in  that  it  opens  their  understand- 
ings rightly  to  use  and  apply  the  things 
delivered  in  the  scriptures,  and  to  receive 
the  saving  use  of  them.  But  this  Holy 
Spirit,  or  light  of  Christ,  may  be  resisted 
and  rejected ;  in  which  then,  God  is  said 
to  be  resisted  and  pressed  down,  and 
Christ  to  be  again  crucified  and  put  to 
open  shame ;  and  to  those  who  thus  resist 
and  refuse  him,  he  becomes  their  condem- 
nation. 

As  many  as  resist  not  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus,  but  receive  and  walk  therein, 
it  becomes  in  them  a  holy,  pure  and  spir- 
itual birth,  bringing  forth  holiness,  right- 
eousness and  purity,  and  all  those  other 
blessed  fruits  which  are  acceptable  to  God, 
by  which  holy  birth,  viz.:  Jesus  Christ 
formed  within  us,  and  working  his  works 
in  us,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so  we  are  jus- 
tified in  the  sight  of  God ;  according  to 
the  apostle's  words ;  "  But  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
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Spirit  of  our  God."  Therefore,  it  is  not 
by  our  works  wrought  in  our  will,  nor 
yet  by  good  works  considered  as  of  them- 
selves, that  we  arc  justified,  but  by  Christy 
who  is  both  the  gill  and  the  giver,  and 
the  cause  producing  the  cflbcts  in  us.  As 
he  hath  reconciled  us  while  we  were  ene- 
mies, so  doth  he  also,  in  his  wisdom,  save 
and  justify  us  after  this  manner ;  as  saith 
the  same  apostle  elsewhere :  "  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour,  that  being  justified 
by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  We 
renounce  all  natural  power  and  ability  in 
ourselves,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  lost  and 
fallen  condition  and  first  nature,  and  con- 
fess that  as  of  ourselves  we  arc  able  to 
do  nothing  that  is  good,  so  neither  can 
in-B  procure  remission  of  sins  or  justifica- 
tion by  any  act  of  our  own,  so  as  to  merit 
it,  or  to  draw  it  as  a  debt  from  God  due 
to  us ;  but  we  acknowledge  all  to  be  of 
and  from  his  love,  which  is  the  original 
and  fundamental  cause  of  our  acceptance. 
God  manifested  his  love  toward  us,  in  the 
sending  of  his  beloved  son,  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  into  the  world,  who  gave  him- 
self an  ofK^ring  for  us  and  a  sacrifice  to 
God,  for  a  sworl  smelling  savor ;  and  \ 
havinsT  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  j 
the  cross,  that  he  might  reconcile  us  unto 
himself,  and  by  the  eternal  Spirit,  oflered  ' 
hims<»lf  without  spot  unto  God,  he  suffered 
for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  might  bring  us  unto  God. 

In  a  word,  if  justification  be  considered 
in  its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's 
work  without  us,  in  the  prepared  body, 
nor  his  work  within  us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
is  to  he  excluded;  for  l)oth  have  their 
plnen  and  service  in  our  complete  justifi- 
cation. Ry  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  without  us,  we,  truly  rt^penting  and 
br'liovinir,  are,  through  the  merry  of  God, 
justifiod  from  the  imptUation  of  sins  ancl 
transrrrossions  that  arc  past,  as  though 
they  had  never  Ixvn  committed ;  and  by 
the  mighty  work  of  Christ  within  us,  the 
power,  nature  and  habits  of  sin  are  de- 
stroyed ;  that,  as  sin  once  reigned  unto 


death,  even  so  now  grace  reignetli,  through 
righteousness,  unto  eternal  lilcj  by  Jesus  f 
Christ  our  Lord.     All  this  is  eflcctcd,  not  ji 
by  a  bare  or  naked  act  of  faith,  separate 
from  obedience,  but  in  the  obedience  of 
faith  ;  Christ  being  the  author  of  eternal  j 
salvation  to  none  but  those  that  obey  him. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that! 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  both  of  tbc  j 
righteous  and  the  wicked;  the  one  to 
eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and  the  other 
to  everlasting  misery  and  torment ;  agree- 
ably to  Matt.  XXV.  31—46,  John  v.  25— 
30,  1  Cor.  XV.  12—58.  That  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  that  Man  whom  he 
hath  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
who  will  render  unto  every  man  according 
to  his  works;  to  them,  who  by  patient 
continuing  in  well-doing  during  this  life 
seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immortality  and 
eternal  life  ;  but  unto  the  contentious  and 
disobedient,  who  obey  not  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every 
soul  of  man  that  sinneth,  for  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  has 
always  believed  that  the  holy  scriptures 
Ai'ore  written  by  divine  inspiration,  and 
contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  principles  relating  to 
eternal  life  and  salvation,  and  that  what- 
soever doctrine  or  practice  is  contrnrj*  to 
them,  is  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  erro- 
neous; that  they  are  a  declaration  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,  in  and  to  the  seve- 
ral ages  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
arc  obligatory  on  us,  and  are  to  be  nad, 
believed  and  fijlfilled  by  the  assistance  of 
divine  grace.  Though  it  does  not  call 
them  "  "the  Word  of  God,"  believing  that 
epithet  jwculiarly  applicable  to  the  Lord  | 
Jesus  ;  yet  it  believes  them  to  be  the  words ' 
of  God,  written  by  holy  men  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  they  werp 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scripturcsi 
might  have  hope ;  and  that  they  are  abV 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  looks  up^n  . 
them  as  the  only  fit  outward  judge  and 
test  of  controversies  among  Christians, 
and  is  very  willing  that  all  its  doctrines 
and  practices  should  be  tried  by  them» 
freely  admitting  that  whatsoever  any  do, 
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pretendiag  to  the  spirit,  which  is  contrary 
I  to  the  scriptures,  be  condemned  as  a  delu- 
i  wm  of  the  devil. 

[  As  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  so 
|i  there  is  but  one  baptism,  of  which  the 
vater  baptism  of  John  was  a  figure.  The 
baptism  which  belongs  to  the  gospel,  the 
Society  of  Friends  believes,  is  "  not  the 
potting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
iDswcr  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,"  This 
laswcr  of  a  good  conscience  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  purifying  ojxjration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  transforming  and  renewing 
the  hearty  and  bringing  the  will  into  con- 
livinity  to  the  divine  will.  The  distinc- 
tioo  between  Christ^s  baptism  and  that  of 
later  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  John :  "  I 
iodccd  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent- 
iDoe,  but  he  that  cometh  aflc^r  me  is  migh- 
tier than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
S  to  bear,  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire,  whose  fan  is  in  hils  hund, 
I  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  he 
will  bam  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
lire." 

In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  the 
wcicty  holds  that  the  baptism  which  now 
saves  is  inward  and  spiritual  f  that  true 
Christians  are  "  baptized  by  one  Spirit 
into  one  body ;"  that  "  as  many  as  are 
bapti7.Cfl  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ ;" 
and  that  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creature:  old  Ihinj^s  are  pasvsed 
away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new, 
and  "all  things  of  God." 

Respecting  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Society  of  Friends  believes,  that  it  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual — a  real  participation  of 
his  divine  nature  through  faith  in  him,  and 
obedience  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  the  soul  is  enabled  daily  to  fwd 
upon  the  flesh  and  blo<xl  of  our  crucified 
and  risen  Lord,  and  is  thus  nourished 
and  strenirthencd.  Of  this  spiritual  com- 
munion, the  breaking  of  bread  and  drink- 
;  ing  of  wine  by  our  Saviour  with  his  disci- ! 
■  plw  was  figurative ;  the  true  Christian  sup- 
I  per  bein;?  that  set  forth  in  the  Revelations  : 
1  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  : 
I  if  any  mnn  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
Ij  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup 
I  vith  him,  and  he  with  me." 


As  the  liord  Jesus  declared,  "  Without 
me,  ye  cun  do  nothing',"  the  Society  of 
Friends  holds  the  doctrine  that  man  can 
do  nothing  that  tends  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  his  own  solvation  without  the  imme- 
diate assistance  of  the  Sj»irit  of  Christ ; 
and  that  tliis  aid  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  ix?rformance  of  the  highest  act  of 
which  he. is  ciipable,  even  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty.  This  worship  must  1x3  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  an  intercourse  lx.'tween 
the  soul  and  its  great  Creator,  which  is  not 
dependant  upon,  or  necessarily  connected 
with,  any  thing  which  one  man  can  do  for 
another.  It  is  the  practice  therefore  of  the 
society  to  sit  down  in  solemn  silence  to 
worship  God ;  that  each  one  may  be  en- 
gaged to  gather  inward  to  the  gift  of  divine 
grace,  in  order  to  experience  ability  reve- 
rently  to  wait  upon  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  to  offer  unto  him  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  holy  Mediator,  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  whether  it  be,  in  silent  mental 
adoration,  the  secret  breathing  of  the  soul 
unto  him,  the  public  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
or  vocal  prayer  or  thanksgiving.  Those, 
who  are  thus  gathered,  are  the  true  wor- 
shippers, "  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit, 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  flesh." 

In  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
the  society  holds  that  the  authority  and 
qualification  for  this  important  work  are 
the  special  gift  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  bestowed  both  upon 
men  and  women,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  talent,  or  learning ;  and  must  be  re- 
ceived immediately  from  him,  through  the 
revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the  heart ;  agree- 
ably to  the  declarations  of  the  apostle : 
"  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  pro- 
phets, and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  purifying  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ" — 
"  to  one  is  niven  by  the  Spirit,  the  word 
of  wis<lom,  to  another  tlio  word  of  know- 
ledi^e,  by  the  sanif  Spirit ;  to  another  faith ; 
to  another  the  <L;if^s  f)f  healing — to  another 
the  working  of  mirufles, — to  another  pro- 
phecy— to  another  discerning  of  spirits; 
to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues;  to 
another  the  interpretation  of  tonimes; — 
but  all  those  worketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same Spfrit,  dividing  to  every  man  seve- 
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rally  as  ho  will."  "  If  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  ns  the  oracles  of  God ;  if 
any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth ;  that  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

Viewing  the  command  of  our  Saviour, 
**  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give," 
as  of  lasting  obligation  upon  all  his  minis- 
ters, the  society  has,  from  the  first,  stead- 
fastly maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 
gosjKjl  is  to  be  preached  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  has  borne  a  con- 
stant and  faithful  testimony,  through  much 
sutfcring,  against  a  man-made  hireling 
ministry,  which  derives  its  qualifications 
and  authority  from  human  learning  and 
ordination;  which  does  not  recognise  a 
direct  divine  call  to  this  solemn  work,  or 
acknowledge  its  dependence,  ibr  the  per- 
formance of  it,  upon  the  renewed  motions 
and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Where 
a  minister  believes  himself  called  to  reli- 
gious service  abroad,  the  expense  of  ac- 
complishing which  is  beyond  his  means, 
if  his  brethren  unite  with  his  engaging  in 
it  and  set  him  at  liberty  therefor,  the  meet- 
ing he  belongs  to  is  required  to  see  that 
the  service  be  not  hindered  for  want  of 
pecuniary  means. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that 

war  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 

of  the  gospel,  which  continually  breathes 

peace   on    earth  and    good-will   to    men. 

That,  as  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  peace 

comes  to  be  sot  up  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 

tion,  neither   shall   they  learn   war   any 

more.      They  receive,  in  their  full    and 

literal  signification,  the  plain  and  positive 

commands  of  Christ :   "  I   say  unto  you 

that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall 

smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 

I  the  other  also," — "  I  say  unto  you,  love 

j  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you, 

i  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 

for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  pcr- 

'  serute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children 

of  your  Father  which  is  in  he^iven."  They 

,!  consider   these  to  be   binding  on  every 

I  Christian,  and  that  the  observance  of  them 

I  would  eradicate   from   the  human   heart 

those  mahwolent  passions  in  which  strife 

and  warfare  originate. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  society  be- 


lieves itself  bound  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  our  Lord :  **  Swear  not  at  all,** 
and   that  of  the   apostle  James :   '*  But 
above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not ;  | 
neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth, 
neither  by  any  other  oath ;  but  let  your 
yea  be  yea  and  your  nay  nay,  lest  yc  fall , 
into  condemnation;"   and    therefore,  its 
members    refuse,  for    conscience*  sake, 
either  to  administer  or  to  take  an  oath. 

Consistently  with  its  belief  in  tlie  purity 
and  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  the  socidy 
cannot  conscientiously  unite  in  the  obser- 1 
vance  of  public  fasts,  and  (easts,  and  holy 
days,  set  up  in  the  will  of  man.  It  be> 
lieves  that  the  fast  we  are  called  to,  is  not 
bowing  the  head  as  a  bulrush  for  a  day, 
and  abstaining  from  meats  or  drinks ;  but 
a  continued  fasting  from  every  thing  of  a 
sinful  nature,  which  would  unfit  the  soul 
for  being  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  holds  that  under  the  gospel  dispensation 
there  is  no  inherent  holiness  in  any  one 
day  above  another,  but  that  every  day  is 
to  be  kept  alike  holy;  by  denying  our- 
selves, taking  up  our  cross  daily  and  fol- 
lowing Christ.  Hence  it  cannot  pay  a 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary 
that  some  time  should  be  set  apart  to  meet 
together  to  wait  upon  God,  and  as  it  is  fit 
that  at  some  times  we  should  l>e  freed  from 
other  outward  affairs,  and  as  it  is  reason- 
able and  just  that  servants  and  beasts  i 
should  have  some  time  allowed  them  for 
rest  from  their  labor;  and  ns  it  appears 
that  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians 
used  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  those 
purposes  ;  the  society  therefore,  obscnes 
this  day  as  a  season  of  cessation  from  all 
unnecessary  labor,  and  for  religious  re- 
tirement and  waiting  upon  God ;  yet  not  i 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  meeting  on 
other  days  of  the  week  for  divine  worship. 

The  society  has  long  l)orne  a  testimony 
against  the  crying  sin  of  enslaving  the 
human  species,  as  entirely  at  variance 
.  with  the  commands  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  and 
likewise  against  the  unnecessary'  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Friends  believe  magistracy  or  civil  gov- 
ernment to  be  God's  ordinance,  the  good 
ends  thereof  being  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
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Vhiie  they  feel  themselves  re- 
by  the  pacific  principles  of  the 
om  joining  in  any  warlike  mea- 
)uil  down,  set  up,  or  defend  any 
*  jgovernment :  th^y  consider  it  a 
hve  peaceably  under  whatever 
ovemment  it  shall  please  Divine 
»  to  permit  to  be  set  up  over 
obey  the  laws  so  far  as  they  do 
e  their  consciences ;  and,  where 

compliance  would  infringe  on 
rious  scruples,  to  endure  patiently 
ties  impeded  upon  them.  The 
scourages  its  members  from  ac- 
)sts  or  offices  in  civil  government 
pose  them  to  the  danger  of  vio- 
r  Christian  testimonies  against 
s,  dec.,  and  abo  from  engaging 
il  strife  and  party  heats  and  dis- 
ieving  that  the  work  to  which  we 
ularly  called,  is  to  labor  for  the 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
forbids  its  members  to  go  to  law 
I  other ;  enjoining  them  to  settle 
)utes,  if  any  arise,  through  the 
Q  of  their  Brethren ;  and  if  pecu- 
mstances,  such  as  the  cases  of 
,  trustees,  &c.,  render  this  course 
able  or  unsafe,  and  liberty  is  ob- 
bring  the  matter  into  court,  that 
lid  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as 
rith  other  persons,  conduct  them- 
th  moderation  and  forbearance, 
nger  or  animosity ;  and  in  their 
neanor  evince  that  they  are  under 
nment  of  a  divine  principle,  and 
ing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
em  there, 
ifbrmity  with   the  precepts  and 

of  the  apostles  and  primitive 
,   the    society   enjoins   upon   its 

a   simple    and    unostentatious 

living,  free  from  needless  care 
snse;  moderation  in  the  pursuit 
ss ;  and  that  they  discountenance 
incing,  stage  plays,  horse  races, 
ther  vain  and  unprofitable  amuse- 
s  well  as  the  changeable  fashions 
ners  of  the  world,  in  dress,  lan- 
r  the  furniture  of  their  houses; 


that,  daily  living  in  the  fear  of  Grod  and 
under  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  crucifies  to  the  world  and  all  its 
hists,  they  may  show  forth  a  conduct  and 
conversation  becoming  their  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers in  some  of  the  American  yearly  meet- 
ings, seceded  from  the  society,  and  set  up 
a  distinct  and  independent  association,  but 
still  holding  to  the  name  of  Friends.  The 
document  issued  by  the  first  meeting  they 
held,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  4th  month, 
1827,  and  stating  the  causes  of  their  se- 
cession, says,  "Doctrines  held  by  one 
part  of  society,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  sound  and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by 
the  other  part  to  be  unsound  and  spu-- 
rious.*'  The  doctrines,  here  alluded  to, 
were  certain  opinions  promulgated  by 
Elias  Hicks,  denying  or  invalidating  the 
miraculous  conception,  divinity  and  atone- 
ment of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also 
the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  These,  with  some 
other  notions,  were  so  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  acknowledged  and  settled  principles 
of  the  society,  that  endeavors  were  used 
to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  them.  The 
friends  and  admirers  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his 
principles  were  dissatisfied  with  this  oppo- 
sition to  their  views ;  and  afler  some  years 
of  fruitless  effort  to  get  the  control  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  they  finally  withdrew 
and  set  up  meetings  of  their  own.  In  this 
secession  some  members  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
yearly  meetings,  and  a  few  in  New  Eng- 
land went  off  from  the  society.  In  the 
others;  viz.,  London,  Dublin,  Vii^nia 
and  North  Carolina,  no  separation  took 
placfe.  This  new  society,  (commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Hicksites, 
aflcr  the  name  of  its  founder,)  being  still 
in  existence,  claiming  the  title  of  Friends, 
and  making  a  similar  appearance  in  dress 
and  language,  some  notice  of  the  separa- 
tion seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion. 
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Note. — Tn  ihe  foliowtng  sketch,  1  have 
given  what  1  believe  to  b«  the  doctrines 
of  that  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  No  doubt 
there  are  different  opinions  among  them, 
as  there  were  among  primitive  Friends,  on 
some  subjects  not  reducible  to  prnetioe,  or 
in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  appeal  to 
experience,  and  which,  in  reference  to 
0cripture»  may  be  difTcrenily  understood. 
I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  I  have 
written — the  society  having  no  written 
creed* 

WiLLIAK  GraBOTTB. 

WUmingioa,  D«L,  7tb  months  1843. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  80CIETT. 

The  Society  of  Frieiids  originated  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury^ The  chief  instrument  in  the  divine 
hand  for  the  gathering  and  establishment 
of  this  religious  body  was  George  Fox. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1624.  He  was 
carefully  educated  according  to  the  re- 
ceived views  of  religion,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  established  mode  of  worship. 
His  natural  endowments  of  mind,  although 
they  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the 
aid  of  art,  were  evidently  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order*  The  character  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  man  it  will  not,  however,  be 
necessary  here  to  describe  with  critical 
minuteness.  The  reader,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  acquiring  more  exact  infor- 
mation on  this  head,  is  referred  to  the 
journal  of  his  life,  an  interesting  piece  of 


autobio^phy,  written  in  a  simple  nnd 
unembellishcd    style,    and    containing  a 
plain  and   unstudied  narration   of  f^icts. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  iri  very  carfy  lifr 
he  indulged  a  vein  of  ihoughtfulncs-s  nni\ 
a  deep  tone  of  religious  feeling,  w^hicb,  \iu 
creasing  with  his  years,  wore  the  moaru 
of  preserving  him,  in  a  remarkable  6^ 
gree,  free  from  the  contamination  of  pvII 
example  by  which  he  was   surroutided. 
The  period  in  which  he  lived  was  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  anxious  inquiry,  ontl 
a  great  appearance  of  zeal,  on  the  subjed 
of  religion.     The  manners  of  the  age  weic 
nevertheless  deeply  tinctured  wuth  licen- 
tiousness, which  pervaded  all  classes  of 
society,  not  excepting  professors  of  reli- 
gion.   Under  these  circumstances,  George 
Fox  soon   became   dissatisfied   with   the 
mode  of  worship  in  which   he  bad  been 
educated.     Withdrawing,  therefore,  from 
the  public  communion,  he  devoted  himself 
to  retirement,  to  inward  me<litation,  and 
the  study  of  the  scriptures.     While  thus 
engaged  in  an  earnest  pursuit  of  divine 
knowledge,  his   mind  became  graduiilly 
enlightened  to  discover  the  nature  of  tru? 
religion  ;  that  it  consisted  not  in  outward 
profession,  nor  in  external  forms  and  rerts 
monies,  but  in  purity  of  heart,  and  an 
upright  walking  before  God,     Ho  was  in- 
structed  to  comprehend,  tbnt  the  meftns 
by  which  those  necessary  characteristics 
of  true  devotion  were  to  be  acquired  were 
not  of  a  secondary  or  remote  nature;  that 
the  Supremo  Being  still  condescended,  as 
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a  former  days,  to  communicate  his  will 
inmediately  to  the  soul  of  man,  through 
lie  medium  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
lat  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  this  in- 
ward and  heavenly  monitor  constituted 
ie  basis  of  true  piety,  and  the  only  cer- 
un  ground  of  divine  &vor  and  acceptance, 
'he  convictions,  thus  produced  in  his  own 
lind,  he  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  avow. 
a  defianceof  clerical  weight  and  influence, 
te  denounced  all  human  usurpatibn  and 
Dterference  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
wldly  proclaimed  that  "God  was  come 
0  teach  his  people  himself."  The  novelty 
)r  his  views  attracted  general  attention, 
^nd  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy ;  but 
liis  honesty  and  uprightness  won  him  the 
^teem  and  approbation  of  the  more  can- 
iid  and  discerning.  Persevering,  through 
^ery  obstacle,  in  a  faithful  testimony  to 
ihe  simplicity  of  the  truth,  he  found  many 
lersons  who,  entertaining  kindred  impres- 
«ons  with  himself,  were  fully  prepared 
aot  only  to  adopt  his  views,  but  publicly 
0  advocate  them.  The  violent  persecution 
»hich  they  encountered,  served  only  to 
invigorate  their  zeal  and  multiply  the 
number  of  their  converts.  United  on  a 
common  ground  of  inward  conviction,  en- 
tjearod  still  more  to  each  other  by  a  par- 
^dpation  of  suflering,  and  aware  of  the 
Ijenefits  to  be  derived  from  systematic  co- 
operation: George  Fox  and  his  friends 
^n  b«rame  embodied  in  an  independent 
feligious  community. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
^ple  called  Quakers:  to  which  I  will 
only  add,  thai  the  society  continued  to 
^crease  rapidly  till  near  the  end  of  the 
*venteenth  century,  through  a  most 
-niel  and  widely-extended  persecution. 
^tween  the  years  1650  and  1689,  about 
fourteen  thousand  of  this  people  suffered 
jy  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  which  num- 
l*r  more  than  three  hundred  died  in  jail ; 
^  to  mention  cruel  mockings,  buffctings, 
^urgings,  and  afflictions  innumerable. 
-W  these  things  they  bore  with  exemplary 
P^ience  and  fortitude,  not  returning  evil 
'or  evil,  but  breathing  the  prayer,  in  the 
^^ressive  language  of  conduct,  "  Father, 
Jorgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
^J^  The  testimonies  for  which  they 
Ppncipally  suffered,  were  those  against  a 
^ling    priesthood,    tithes    and    oaths  ; 


against  doing  homage  to  man  with  '*  cap 
and  knee;''  and  against  using  flattering 
titles  and  compliments,  and  the  plural 
number  to  a  single  person. 

I  am  next  to  speak  of  their  religious 
principles,  which  are  found  embodi^  in 
their  testimonies. 


DOCTRINBS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  formed 
a  creed  after  the  manner  of  other  religious 
denominations.  We  view  Christianity  es- 
sentially as  a  practical  and  not  a  theoreti- 
cal system ;  and  hence  to  he  exemplified 
and  recognised  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
its  professors.  We  also  hold  that  belief, 
in  this  connexion,  does  not  consist  in  a 
mere  assent  of  the  natural  understanding, 
but  in  a  clear  conviction  wrought  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  souL  (1  John  v,  10.) 
For  that  which  here  challenges  our  belief 
involves  a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  no  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  God  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (1  Cor.  ii.  11.)  Again, 
religion  is  a  progressive  work  :  "  There  is 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  aAcr  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  (Mark  iv.  26.) 
"  And  some  there  are  who  have  need  of 
milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat ;  and  every 
one  that  uscth  milk  is  unskilful  in  the 
work  of  righteousness  :  for  he  is  a  babe." 
(Heb.  V.  12,  13.) 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  are  different 
growths  and  degrees  of  knowledge  in  the 
members  of  the  body,  we  cannot  but  view 
the  practice  of  requiring  them  to  subscribe 
to  the  same  creed,  or  articles  of  faith,  as 
a  pernicious  excresence  ingrafled  on  the 
Christian  system.  And  hence  we  prefer 
judging  of  our  members  by  their  fruits, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infallible 
teacher,  free  from  the  shackles  imposed  by 
the  wisdom  or  contrivance  of  man. 

Our  testimony  to  the  light  of  Christ 
within, — ^W^c  believe  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  to  be  founded  on  immediate  revela- 
tion. (Matt.  xvi.  18;  1  Cor.  ii.  10, 11, 12 ; 
John  xiv.  26.)  Being  the  antitype  of  the 
legal  dispensation,  it  is  spiritual  as  its 
author,  and  as  the  soul  which  it  purifies 
and  redeems.  (Rom.  i.  16.)  Under  the 
gospel  dispensation,  the  tempel,  (1  Cor.  y. 
19;  Acts  vii.  48,)  altar,  (Heb.  xiii.  10,) 
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sacriitces,  (1  Pet  ii.  5,)  the  flesh  and  blood, 
(John  vi.  53 — 03,)  water  and  fir^j  (John 
viL  37,  38  ;  iv,  14  ;  Matt.  Hi,  U,)  cleans- 
ing and  worship,  (John  iv*  23,  24,)  are  all 
spiritual,*  Instituted  by  the  second  Adam, 
the  gosjpel  restores  to  us  the  privileges  and 
blessings  enjoined  by  the  first ;  the  same 
pure,  spiritual  worship,  the  same  union 
and  communion  with  our  Maker,  (John 
xvii.  21,)  Such  are  our  views  of  the 
Christian  religion  j  a  religion  freely  offered 
to  the  whole  human  race,  (Heb,  viii,  10, 
U,)  requiring  neither  priest  nor  book  to 
administer  or  to  illustrate  it,  (1  John  ii, 
i  27;  Rom,  x.-0,  7,  8^  for  all  outward 
rites  and  ceremonials  are,  to  this  religion, 
but  clogs  or  cumbrous  appendages,  GocJ 
himself  being  its  author,  its  voucher,  nnd 
its  teacher*  (John  xiv,  36 ;  1  Cor,  il,  9 — 
12,)  These  are  not  speculations  or  no- 
tions, for  we  speak  of  what  wc  do  know, 
"  and  our  bauds  have  handled  of  the  word 
of  Itfc/'  (1  John  i,  10 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  religion  held 
and  taught  by  the  primitive  "  Quakers  j" 
from  which  1  descend  to  a  few  particulars, 
as  a  further  exposition  of  their  and  our 
principles. 

The  message  which  they  received  is  the 
same  given  to  the  apostles,  that  '*  God  is 
ligiit,  and  in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at 
all,''  (1  John  i.  0,  7):  and  their  great 
fundamculal  principle  to  which  they  bear 
testimony  is,  that  God  hath  given  to  pvcry 
man  coming  into  the  world,  and  placeii 
within  him,  a  measure  or  manifestation  of 
this  divine  light,  grace,  or  spirit  which,  if 
obeyed,  is  all-sufficit^nt  to  redeem  or  save 
him,  (John  iii.  19,  20  j  i,  9 ;  Tit,  ii,  11; 
1  Cor,  xii<  7.)  It  is  referred  to  and  illus- 
trated in  tho  scriptures,  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples  and 
apostles,  under  various  names  and  simili- 
tudes. But  the  thing  we  believe  to  be  one, 
even  as  God  is  one  and  his  purpose  one 
and  the  same  in  all,  viz., repentance,  re- 
generation, and  final  redemption.  It  is 
called  ligfiZ — of  which  the  lifjht  of  the 
natural  sun  is  a  beautiful  and  instructive 
emblem ;    for  this   divine  light,  like  the 

*  Vide  Christian  Quaker,  Phila-  edition, 
taai*  p,  51.  T.  Penniti(jtOQ,  vo\.  u  p-  360;  vol. 
ij.  pp.  ne,  tifl,  961,  asa.  Whitebirad's  Light 
and  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  48,  49. 


natural^  enables  us  to  distinguish  with  in* 
dubitable  clearness  all  ihat  Ci>nc^rna  us  in 
the  works  of  salvation,  and  its  blestinf^s 
are  as  impartially,  freely,  and  universally 
dispensed  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  other  is 
to  tltfc  outward  creation.  It  is  called  ^#^rt^, 
and  g-ra/^e  f]f  Gad^  because  freely  bestowed 
on  us  by  his  bounty  and  enduring  love. 
(John  %u,  16,  26,) 

It  is  called  Irulk^  as  being  the  substance 
of  all  tyi>es  and  shadows,  and  impartial 
lo  man  a  truo  sense  and  view  of  his  con- 
dition, as  it  is  in  the  divine  sight,  h  is 
called  Christ  (Rom.  viii,  10;  x,  6,  7,8); 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory  (Cd.  i, 
27) }  the  kingdom  of  God  within  (Luk^ 
xvii,  21) ;  the  word  of  God  {Heb,  iv,  13, 
13) ;  a  manifestation  o^  the  Spirit,  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal  (1  Cor.  sii, 
7);  the  seed  (Luke  viii,  11);  a  stiil  small 
voice  n  Kings  jtLT,  12);  because  nwBt 
certainly  heard  In  a  state  of  retiremcntt 
but  drowned  by  the  excitement  of  the  pits- 
sions,  the  rovings  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  eager  pursuit  of  worldly  objeets.  '^And 
thine  ear  shall  hear  a  word  behind  tliee 
saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it— 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  whea 
ye  turn  to  the  left," 

It  is  compared  to  a  "grain  of  mustard 
seed,  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,"  bt^ngat 
first  little  in  its  appearance  ;  but,  as  it  is 
obeyed,  growing  and  extending  like  thai 
plant,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  ground 
of  the  heart,  and  thus  expands  into  &nd 
sets  up  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  the  soul. 
(Luke  xiii,  19,)  For  the  like  reason  it  is 
compared  to  "a  little  leaven,  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
mea!,*  until  the  whole  was  leavened,**  or 
brought  into  its  own  nature,  (Luke  xiii. 
21.) 

This  unspeakable  gift,  through  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  divide 
economy,  speaks  lo  every  man's  condition, 
supplies  ail  his  spiritual  need,  and  is  a  pre- 
sent and  all-sufficient  help  in  every  emer- 
gency  and  trial.  To  the  obedient  it  proves 
a  "comforter,"  under  temptation  a  "nw:nii' 
tor,"  and  a  *' swift  witness"  against  the 
tronsgresfior.     It  is  a  "  quickening  spirit" 


•  A  measare  w35  two  aod  a  half  gallons ;  th*  | 
qaantiTv  of  meal  was,  therefore,  nearly  ow  l| 
bushel.  1 
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to  rouse  the  indiflferent ;  "  like  a  refiner's 
fire,  and  like  fiiiler's  soap,  purifying  the 
oDclean;''  and  as  a  ''hammer'^  to  the 
heart  of  the  obdurate  sinner ;  and  in  all, 
an  infallible  teacher,  and  guide  to  virtue 
and  holiness.* 

And  as  there  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions and  administrations,  so  also  there 
are  diversities  of  gills  bestowed  on  the 
members  of  the  body :  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-12 :) 
••The  Spirit  dividing  to  every  man  seve- 
rally as  he  will,'*  in  order  that  every  office 
and  service  in  the  church  militant  may  be 
performed,  to  preserve  its  health,  strength, 
and  purity.  And  thus  by  one  and  the 
••  self  same  spirit,"  "  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  bond  or  free ;  and  all  are  made 
to  drink  into  one  spirit."  (1  Cor.  xii.  18.) 

Divine  internal  light  is  often  confounded 
with  conscience,  and  thus  inferences  are 
drawn  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 
But  this  principle  is  as  distinct  from  that 
natural  faculty,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
dbtinct  from  the  eye  on  which  it  operates. 
Prom  a  wrong  education,  and  from  habi- 
tual transgression,  the  judgment  becomes 
perverted  or  darkened,  and  often  ''  calls 
evil  good  and  good  evil ;"  and  conscience 
being  swayed  by  the  judgment  responds 
to  its  decisions,  and  accuses  or  excuses 
accordingly.  In  this  manner  conscience 
becomes  corrupted  and  defiled.  Now  it  is 
our  belief  that,  if  the  discoveries  made 
and  monitions  given  by  divine  light,  to  the 
mind,  were  strictly  attended  to ;  it  would 
correct  and  reform  the  erring  conscience 
and  judgment,  and  dissipate  the  darkness 
in  which  the  mind  becomes  involved. 

Such  is  our  testimony  to  the  great  fun- 
damental  principle  in  religion,  as  we  be- 
lieve and  understand  it.  We  exclude 
speculative  opinions.  If  the  reader  be 
||  dissatisfied  with  our  impersonal  form  of 
I  expression,  let  him  change  it  and  it  will 
be  a  change  of  name  only.  We  dispute 
,  not  about  names. 


•  For  a  further  exposition  of  this  fundamen-. 
tal  principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  :  Bar- 
clay, pp.  78,  81, 82 ;  George  Fox,  "  Great  Mys- 
terr,"  pp.  140.  142.  188,  217,245;  Christian 
Qnaker,  Philadelphia  edition,  1824,  pp.  198, 
too ;  lb.  pp.  5  to  55;  George  Fox*s  Jonmal, 
passim;  Stephen  Crisp's  fermon  at  Grace 
Church  Street,  May  24,  1688. 


We  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ — 
not  of  the  outward  body,  but  of  the  spirit 
which  dwelt  in  it — a  divinity  not  self-ex- 
isting  and  independent,  but  derived  from 
the  Father,  being  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  God 
in  Christ.  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,"  said  Christ ;  and  again,  <*  I  can 
of  mine  own  self  do  nothing,"  (John  v.  1 9, 
30 ;)  and  in  another  place,  «'  The  Father 
that  dwclleth  in  me  he  doeth  the  work," 
(John  xiv.  10;)  "As  my  Father  hath 
taught  me,  I  speak  these  things,"  (John 
viii.  28 ;)  "  Even  as  the  Father  said  unto 
me,  so  I  speak,"  (John  xii.  60.)* 

We  reject  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
THnitf/  and  Satisfaction,  as  contrary  to 
reason  and  revelation,  and  for  a  more  full 
expression  of  our  views  on  these  subjects, 
we  refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  the  works 
below  citcd.f  We  are  equally  far  from 
owning  the  doctrine  of  **  imputed  righte- 
ousness,"  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
it  is  held.  We  believe  there  must  be  a 
true  righteousness  of  heart  and  life,  wrought 
in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Christ  within ; 
in  which  work  we  impute  all  to  him,  for 
of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing.  Neither 
do  we  admit  that  the  sins  of  Adam  are, 
in  any  sense,  imputed  to  his  posterity ; 
but  we  believe  that  no  one  incurs  the  guilt 
of  sin,  until  he  transgresses  the  law  of  God 
in  his  own  person.  Dcut.  i.  89;  Ezek. 
xvii.  10-24  ;  Matt.  xxi.  16;  Mark  x.  14, 
15,  16;  Rom.  ix.  11.)  In  that  fallen 
slate,  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  are  ever 
extended  for  his  regeneration  and  redemp- 
tion. God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  in 
that  prepared  body,  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, for  the  salvation  of  men.     And 


♦  See  also  John  iii.  34 ;  v.  26,  86 ;  vi.  38, 57 ; 
vii.  16;  viii.  28,  42;  xii.  49;  I.  Pennington, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  6 1 ,  62, 236 ;  Whitehead's  Light  and 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  36;  Thomas  Zachary,  p.  6; 
William  Penn,  vol.  ii.pp.65, 66;  Edward  Bur- 
rough,  p.  637;  William  Badly,  pp.  157,  168: 
Stephen  Crisp,  pp.  76,  76. 

+  William  Penn's  "  Sandy  Foundation  Shak- 
en, passim ;  I.  Pennington,  vol.  iLpp.  115, 116, 
427;  vol.  iii.  pp.  32,  34,  64,  61,  62,  136,  226, 
236;  Joh  Scott's  **  Salvation  by  Christ,"  pp.  16, 
22,  24,  25,  29,  30,  36 ;  Christian  Quaker,  pp. 
34,  136.  199,  262,  276,  360,  364,  369,  405; 
William  Penn's  Works,  fol.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65, 
66,  420,  421 ;  vol.  v.p,  886;  William  Baily, 

Ep.  167,  158  ;  T.  Story ^5  Journal,  p.  886 ;  Pox^s 
loctrinals,  pp.  644,  646,  664,  1035. 
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it  »  through  the  same  rcdoemiQg  love,  and 
fof  the  nAixiQ  purpose  that,  uudcr  the  "  new 
covenant,"  he  now  sends  the  Spirit  of  his 
Sod  into  our  hearts,  a  tnecliator  and  inter- 
cessor, to  reconcile  us,  and  render  us  obe- 
dient to  the  holy  will  and  righteous  law  of 
God,  We  believe  that  all,  that  is  to  he 
savingly  known  of  God,  is  made  manifest 
or  revealed  in  man  hy  his  Spirit,  (Rom, 
L  19  ;)  and  if  mankind  had  Wn  satisfied 
to  rest  here,  and  had  practised  on  the 
knowledge  thus  communicated,  there  would 
never  have  existed  a  controversy  about 
religion,  and  no  materials  could  now  have 
been  found  for  the  work,  of  which  this 
essay  forms  a  part,    (Deut«  icxviii^   15, 

Oi^r  Ustimony  cotwerning  the  Scrip- 
tures,— Wc  believe  that  the  scriptures 
hate  proceeded  from  the  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  saints;  and  this 
belief  is  founded  on  evidence  furnished  by 
the  same  Spirit  to  our  minds.  We  expe- 
rience ibem  to  be  profitable  for  doctrinCj 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
IB  righ(eousne33.  But  as  they  arc  a  de- 
claration from  the  fountain  only,  and  not 
the  fountain  itself,  they  bear  the  same 
inscription  as  the  sun-dhil ;  "  Non  sine 
Ifimifir^^ — useless,  or  a  dead  letter,  with- 
out light  ;*  because  the  right  interpreta- 
tion^ authority  and  certainty  of  tbem,  and, 
consequently,  their  usefulness,  depend  on 
the  assuraneo  and  evidence  of  ttie  same 
Spirit  by  which  they  wore  dictated,  given 
to  the  miud  of  the  reader.  (2  Cor,  iii*  6,) 
For,  although  we  believe  that  we  may  be 
helped  and  strengthened  by  outward 
means,  such  as  ttio  scriptures,  and  an  au- 
thorized gospel  ministry;  yet  it  is  only 
by  the  Spirit  that  we  can  come  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  GwJ,  and  be  led  "into  all 
truth."  Under  these  several  considera- 
tions, we  cannot  accept  these  writings  as 
the  foundation  and  ground  of  all  religious 
knowledgii,  nor  as  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  practice;  since  these  high  at- 
tributes belong  to  the  divine  Spirit  alone, 
by  which  the  scriptures  themselves  are 
tested.  Neither  do  we  confound  cause 
and  effect  by  styling  them  the  "  Word  of 
God,"  which  title  belonira  to  Christ  alone, 

•Phipp^s  **  Original  aad  Preseai  Stito  of 
Maa." 


the  ibuntain  from  which  they  proceeded. 
(Eph,  vi.  17  J  Hek  iv.  12;  Rev.  xii- 
13.) 

Our  tesUmm}y  on  Ihvinc  Worship^ 
the  MinUtry^  ^, — We  believe  that  they, 
thai  worship  the  Father  arighl,  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truths  and  not  in 
a  formal  manner-  (John  iv,  24.)  Hence, 
when  wc  meet  together  for  public  worship^ 
we  do  not  hasten  into  outward  perfonD- 
ances.  (1  Pet.  iv»  11^)  For,  as  we  beUete 
that  of  ourselves,  and  hy  our  own  natural 
reason,  we  can  perform  no  act  that  wiJ) 
be  acceptable  to  God,  or  available  to  our 
own  advancement  in  righteousness,  with- 
out the  sensible  influence  of  his  good 
Spirit  (1  Cor^  xii,  3.) ;  much  less  can  we, 
without  this  divine  aid,  be  useful  to  others, 
or  minister  at  set  times,  seeing  that  thi« 
es9ential  rerjuisite  is  not  at  our  command. 
Therefore  it  b  our  practice,  when  thus 
met  together,  to  sit  in  silence,  and  with- 
draw our  minds  from  outward  things,  to 
wait  upon  God,  and  "  feel  after  hiiti,  if 
haply  we  may  find  him,"  (Psalm  ilvi* 
10.)  And  in  the^e  silent  opportunities  we 
are  oAcn  strengthened  and  refreshed  1^ 
gether  by  his  heavenly  presence.r  (Matt* 
xviii,  20.)  This  manner  of  worship  we 
believe  to  be  more  acceptable  to  our  gr^t 
Head,  "who  seeth  in  secret,"  than  set 
forms  of  prayer  or  praise,  however  spe- 
cious^ performed  in  the  will  of  vnxkvu  (1 
Cor.  ii.  13;  Luke  xii,  13.)  Yet  we  do  iwl 
exclude  the  use  of  a  rightly  qualiAed  mia- 
istry,  but  betieve  it  to  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  church.  Nor  do  wc  exclude  vocal 
prayer,  when  properly  authorized ;  though 
we  bear  testimony  against  the  custom  of 
appointing  times  and  persons  for  thts 
solemn  service  by  human  authority;  be* 
lieviuff  that  wuthout  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  divine  power,  "  we  know  iKrt 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought" 
(Ronn.  viii,  26.) 

I  liQve  before  stated  it  as  our  bdief, 
that  out  word  rites  and  ceremonies  hart 
no  place  under  the  Christian  dispensatktOi 
which  we  regard  as  a  purely  spiritual  ad- 
ministration. Hence  wc  hold  that  thf 
means  of  initiation  into  the  church  of 
Christ  does  not  consist  in  the  water-bap- 
tism of  Joho,  which  decreasifig  rite  bw 
vanished  (John  iii,  30);  but  in  Christ's 
baptism,  (Matt,    iii,  11^)  or   that  of  i^ 
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Boly  Sfiirit ;  the  fruits  of  which  are  le- 
peDlMice  and  the  new  birth.  Neitherdo 
we  bdiere  that  spiritual  communioD  can 
be  maintained  between  Quriat  and  his 
choich,  by  the  uae  of  the  outward  u  ele- 
mental of  bread  and  wine,  called  the  **  sup- 
per," which  is  the  type  or  shadow  only ; 
but  that  the  true  communion  is  that  alluded 
to  in  the  Reirelations :  ^Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
withme.** 

A  hireling  ministry,  or  the  practice  of 
taking  money  for  preaching,  we  testify 
against,  as  contrary  to  the  plain  precept 
tad  command  of  Christ,  ^  Freely  ye  have 
neeiTed,  freely  give.*'  Further^  we  hold 
that  to  constitute  a  minister  of  Christ  re- 
quiies  a  special  giA,  call,  and  qualification 
from  the  blessed  Bfoster,  and  that  neither 
scholastic  divinity,  philosophy,  nor  the 
fivms  of  ordination,  confer  in  any  d^;ree 
either  ability  or  authority  to  engage  in 
I  this  service  of  Christ,  (1  ,Cor.  ii.  4, 6, 13,) 
I  who  has  forewarned  us  that  without  him 
ne  can  do  nothing  for  ourselves.  (John 
XV.  6.)  As  we  believe  that  gifts  in  the 
ministry  are  bestowed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  so  we  presume  not  to  limit  him 
ID  the  dispensation  of  them,  to  any  condi- 
tion of  life,  or  to  one  sex  alone ;  seeing 
that  male  and  female  are  all  one  in  Christ. 
And  this  liberty  we  look  upon  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  having  received  abun- 
dant evidence  of  its  salutary  influence  in 
the  church.  (Acts  iL  16,  17 ;  xxi.  9.) 

Our  testimonies  against  war,  slavery, 
and  oaths,  are  generally  well  known,  and 
have  their  rise  in  the  convictions  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  in  our  minds,  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  precepts  and  commands  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

We  condemn  frivolous  and  vain  amuse- 
fients,  and  changeable  fashions  and  super- 
luities  in  dress  and  furniture,  shows  of 
poicing  and  mourning,  and  public  diver- 
ions.  They  are  a  waste  of  that  time 
vcn  us  for  nobler  purposes,  and  are  in- 
mpatible  with  the  simplicity,  gravity, 
|id  dignity  that  should  adorn  the  Chris- 
m  character. 

We  refrain  from  the  use  of  the  plural 
^bcr  to  a  single  person,  and  of  com- 


pliments in  our  intercourse  with  men,  as 
having  theur  ori^  in  flattery,  and  tending 
to  nourish  a  prmciple,  the  antagonist  m 
that  humility  and  meekness,  which,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  ought  to  attach  to 
his  disciples.  We  also  decline  giving  the 
common  names  to  the  months  and  &ys, 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  them  in 
honor  of  the  heroes  and  false  gods  of  an- 
tiqui^,  thus  originating  from  superstition 
and  idolatry. 

We  inculcate  submission  to  the  laws  in 
all  cases  where  the  <'  rights  of  amscience** 
are  not  thereby  violated.  But  as  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  we  hold  that 
the  civil  power  is  limited  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  external  peace  and  good  order, 
and  therefore  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  in  religious  matters. 


OF  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  80CIETT 
OF  FRIENDS. 

The  purposes  of  our  discipline  are,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of 
good  order,  the  support  of  our  testimonies, 
and  the  help  and  recovery  of  such  as  are 
overtaken  in  faults. 

In  the  practice  of  discipline,  we  think  it 
indispensable  that  the  order  recommended 
by  Christ  himself  be  invariably  observed : 
"  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou 
hast  gained  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  will 
not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  estab- 
lished. And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
them,  tell  it  unto  the  church.'*  (Matt,  xviii. 
16,  16,  17.) 

To  effect  the  salutary  purposes  of  dis- 
cipline, meetings  were  appointed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  society,  which,  from 
the  times  of  their  being  held,  were  called 
quarterly  meetings.  It  was  aflerwards 
found  expedient  to  divide  the  districts  of 
those  meetings,  and  to  meet  more  fre- 
quently ;  whence  arose  monthly  meetings, 
subordinate  to  those  held  quarterly.  At 
length  in  1669,  a  yearly  meeting  was  es- 
tablished, to  be  held  in  London,  to  super- 
intend, assist,  and  provide  rules  for  the 
whole.  Previously  to  this  time,  general 
meetings  had  been  held  occasionally. 


A  monthly  meeting  is  usually  composed 
ofseveral  particular  coDgregatioiWt  situated 
at  cojivenicnt  distances  tVum  each  other. 
ThtBO  uro  called  preparative  meetings  ; 
becau^ic  they  proj>rtre  business  for  tlie 
momhly  mcetiQgs.  It  is  (he  business  of 
the  monthly  meetiag  to  provide  for  the 
Hubaiateuce  of  the  poor,  anj  for  the  educa- 
tioQ  of  their  oBapring;  to  judge  of  the 
[  ftincenty  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing 
I  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  religious  principles 
I  of  the  society,  and  desiring  to  bo  admitted 
'  into  ineml)er3hip  j  to  excite  due  attention 
to  the  discharge  of  religious  and  moral 
duty ;  and  to  deal  with  disorderly  mem- 
bers. Monthly  meetings  also  grant  to  such 
of  their  members^  as  remove  into  other 
monthly  meetings,  certificates  of  their 
mvmbership  and  conduct,  without  which 
th  y  cannot  gain  membership  in  such 
mvtings;  and  they  grant  certificates  to 
ministers  concerned  to  visit  neighboring 
meetings  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  set- 
ting forth  that  their  concern  has  been  bid 
before  their  own  meeting  and  approved  oC 
Each  niotithly  meeting  is  required  to  ap- 
point certain  persons,  under  the  name  of 
oversoers,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the 
rules  of  our  discipline  be  put  in  practice  ; 
and,  when  any  case  of  delinquency  comes 
to  their  knowledge,  to  visit  the  offending 
member,  agreeably  to  the  gospel  rule  be- 
fore mentionedt  previously  to  its  being  laid 
before  the  monthly  meeting, 

AVhcn  a  case  is  introduced,  a  committee 
IS  appointed  to  visit  the  offender,  to  en- 
deavor to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and 
to  induce  him  to  condemn  or  forsake  it. 
If  this  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting,  a  record  is  made  accordingly, 
»nd  the  case  is  dismissed.  If  not,  he  is 
disowned  from  membership, 

In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has 
long  been  the  decided  judgment  of  the 
society,  that  its  memtiers  should  not  sue 
each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  enjoins  on 
all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and 
impartial  arbitration,  agreeably  to  rules 
laid  down  in  the  discipline.  If  any  refuse 
to  adopt  this  mode,  or  having  adopted  it, 
if  they  refuse  to  submit  to  the  award,  they 
are  liable  to  disownment. 

To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs  the 
allowing  of  marriages ;  (or  our  society  h&s 
always  scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  au- 


thority of  priests,  or  hireling  ministers,  in 
the  solemnization  of  this  rite.  Those, 
who  intend  to  marry^  inform  the  monthly 
meeting  of  their  intentions,  when  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  both  from  the  men's 
and  womeu*3  meeting,  to  make  inquiry  if 
the  parties  are  clear  from  other  similar 
engagements,"  and  if  found  to  be  so,  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians  being 
shown,  the  marriage  is  allowed  by  the 
meeting.  It  Is  performed  in  a  public 
meeting  for  worship,  or  in  a  meeting  held 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  parties,  towards 
the  close  of  which  they  stand  up,  and 
solemnly  take  each  other  for  husband  and 
wife.  The  certificate  Is  then  signed,  read, 
and  attested,  A  committee  appointed  by 
the  monthly  meeting  attends  the  marriage 
to  see  that  it  be  orderly  accomplisht^, 
moderation  observed,  and  to  deliver  ihe 
certificate  to  the  recorder.  Of  such  mar- 
riages the  meeting  keeps  a  record,  and 
also  of  the  binhs  and  burials  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Births  and  burials  are  unaccompanied 
with  riles  and  ceremonies.  At  burials  a 
solemn  pause  ia^made,  and  an  opportunity 
afforded  for  those  who  may  be  concerned, 
to  communicate  their  exercises. 

Several  monthly  meetings  compose  a 
quarterly  meeting.  At  the  quarterly  meet* 
ing  are  produced  written  answers  from  the 
monthly  meetings  to  certain  queries  res- 
pecting the  conduct  of  their  members,  and 
the  meo tinges  care  over  them.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  subjects  thus  regu- 
larly brought  into  view  by  the  queries; 
Attendance  of  all  the  meetings,  with  punc- 
tuality ;  clenrtiess  from  disorderly  conduct 
therein;  prevalence  of  love  and  unity," 
absence  of  ta!e-bearing  aryi  detraction; 
speedy  endeavors  to  heal  diflerences  I 
careful  education  of  children  ;  their  freJ 
qnent  reading  of  the  scriptures  ;  thei^f 
restraint  from  reading  pernicious  booM] 
and  from  corrupting  intercourse;  absenal 
of  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  and  of  the  ut 
of  them  as  a  drink;  avoiding  places  o 
diversion,  and  the  frequenting  of  tavemi 
observance  of  temperance  in  other  le 
pects;  providing  for  poor  members,  ai 
schooling  their  children  ;  faithful  supp**'' 
of  testimony  against  oaths,  an  hfrelitj'i 
ministry,  war,  fraudulent  or  clandc^lioi 
trade,  dealing  in  prize-goods  and  ]otterii;| 
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cue  to  live  within  their  circumstances, 
tod  to  keep  to  moderation  in  trade ;  punc- 
tuality to  promises,  and  just  payment  of 
debts;  timely  attention  to  such  as  give 
ground  for  uneasiness  in  these  respects ; 
dealing  with  offenders  in  the  proper  spirit 
lod  without  delay,  for  their  help,  and  when 
oeoeBsary  to  disown,  seeking  right  author- 
ity ;  support  of  schools  under  the  care  of 
tbe  meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  answers 
to  the  queries,  certain  advices  are  read 
in  the  preparative  and  monthly  meetings, 
in  the  conclusion  of  which  Friends  are 
eDJoiued  to  conduct  the  aflairs  of  their 
meetings  in  **  the  peaceable  spirit  and  wis- 
dom of  Jesus,  with  decency,  forbearance 
and  love  of  each  other." 

A  summary  of  the  answers  to  the 
queries  is  made  out  in  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, and  forwarded  to  the  yearly  meeting, 
thus  setting  forth  the  general  state  of 
society.  Appeals  of  disowned  persons, 
fioffi  the  judgment  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings 
for  revision.  It  is  also  the  business  of 
tlkese  meetings  to  assist  in  any  difficult 
cases  that  may  be  presented  by  the 
nxNitbly  meetings,  or  where  remissness 
appears  in  the  care  of  these  bodies  over 
their  members. 

The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  society  within  the 
limits  embraced  by  the  several  quarterly 
meetings  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  accounts  which  it  re- 
ceives discover  the  state  of  inferior  meet- 
ings, as  particular  exigencies  require,  or 
^  the  meeting  is  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes 
such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite, 
or  excites  to  the  observance  of  those  al- 
ready made,  and  sometimes  appoints  com- 
OHtlees  to  visit  those  quarterly  and  monthly 
jneetings  which  appear  to  be  in  need  of 
iinmediatc  advice.  E^h  yearly  meeting 
forms  its  own  discipline.  Appeals  of  dis- 
owned members  from  the  judgment  of 
quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  dcter- 
''^incd.  A  brotherly  correspondence,  by 
epistles,  is  maintained  with  other  yearly 
njeetings. 

As  we  believe  that  women  may  be 
fighlly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
^  also  think  that  to  them  belongs  a  share 
in  the  support  of  our  discipline ;  and  that 


some  parts  of  it,  wherein  their  own 
sex  is  concerned,  devolve  on  them  with 
peculiar  propriety.  Accordingly,  they 
have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
meetings  of  their  own,  held  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  men,  but  separately, 
and  without  the  power  of  making  rules. 

In  order  that  ministers  may  have  the 
tender  sympathy  and  counsel  of  those,  who 
by  their  experience  in  religion,  are  quali- 
fied for  that  service,  the  monthly  meetings 
are  advised  to  select  such,  from  both  sexes, 
under  the  denomination  of  elders.  These, 
together  with  the  approved  ministers,  liave 
meetings  peculiar  to  themselves,  called 
''  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders ;"  in 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  exciting 
each  other  to  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  of  extending  advice  to 
those  who  may  appear  to  need  it,  without 
needless  exposure.  Such  meetings  are 
generally  held  within  the  compass  of  each 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting. 
They  are  conducted  by  rules  prescribed 
by  the  yearly  meeting,  and  have  no  au- 
thority to  make  any  alterations  of,  or  ad- 
ditions to  the  discipline.  The  members 
of  the  select  meeting,  as  it  is  often  called, 
unite  with  their  brethren  in  the  meetings 
for  discipline,  and  are  equally  amenable 
to  the  latter  for  their  conduct. 

Those  who  believe  themselves  required 
to  speak  in  meetings  for  worship,  are  not 
immediately  acknowledged  as  ministers 
by  their  monthly  meetings;  but  time  is 
taken  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may 
be  satisfied  of  their  call  and  qualification. 
It  also  sometimes  happens  that  such,  as 
are  not  approved,  obtrude  themselves  as 
ministers,  to  the  grief  of  their  brethren. 
But  much  forbearance  is  used  towards 
these,  before  the  disapprobation  of  the 
meeting  is  publicly  expressed. 

In  order  that  the  yearly  meeting  may 
be  properly  represented  during  its  recess, 
there  is  a  body  called  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  or  Representative  Committee, 
composed  of  a  certaip  number  of  members 
appointed  by  each  quarterly  meeting.  It 
is  the  business  of  this  meeting  to  receive 
and  record  the  account  of  sufferings  from 
refusal  to  pay  fines  and  other  military  de- 
mands, sent  up  annually  from  the  quarterly 
meetings;  to  distribute  useful  religious 
books;  to  advise  or  assist  our  members 
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who  may  mc!ine  to  publish  any  manu- 
script or  work  tending  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth,  or  the  benefit  of  society;  and  in 
general  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  yearly 
meeting  in  any  case  where  the  welfare  of 
the  body  may  render  it  needful.  It  keeps 
a  record  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  an- 
nually taid  before  the  yearly  meeting* 
Except  this  meeting  and  the  meeting  of 
ministers  and  ciders,  all  our  members  have 
a  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  business, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings;  and 
they  are  encourgcd  to  do  so*  We  have 
no  chairman  or  moderator,  and  the  duty 
of  the  clerks  is  limited  to  recording  the;i 
proceedings.  We  decide  no  question  by 
vote,  but  by  what  appcai-s  to  be  the  sense 


of  the  meeting.  In  matters  which  elicit 
a  difTerence  of  sentiment,  personal  and 
censorious  remarks  are  discouraged,  and 

care  is  taken  to  cjtercise  a  spirit  of  coa- 
descension  and  brotherly  love>  Thua  it 
often  occurs  in  our  noeelings,  that  defer- 
ence to  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  few 
consistent  members  will  prevent  the  body 
from  adopting  a  measure  in  which  there 
is  otherwise  great  unanimity. 

The  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Genessee,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
hold  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  according  to 
ancient  practice*  But  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  London  has  declined  this  intercourse 
since  the  separation  in  1827, 


flISTOBY 

^  It 

THE  GERMAN  REFORMED  CHURCH, 

BY  LEWIS  MATES,  D.  D.,  YORK.  PA. 


The  German  Reformed  Church,  as  its 
name  imports,  comprises  that  portion  of 
the  family  of  reformed  churches  who 
speak  the  Gcrmn^n  lajiguage  and  their 
descendants,  and  as  such  is  distinguished 
from  the  French  Reformed,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed, (Sec.  It  embraces  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany  and  of  the  German 
part  of  Switzerland,  and  their  brethren 
and  descendants  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, ^ 

The  founder  of  this  church  was  Ui^mo 
ZwiMiLi,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  He 
was  born  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
14S4,  at  Wildhaus,  a  village  of  the  ancient 
county  of  Tokkenburg,  then  a  dependency 
of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St,  Gall,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 


hut,  since  1^03,  included  in  the  new  can- 
ton of  St,  Gall, 

About  the  time  of  Zwingli^s  birth,  the 
people  of  Tokkcnburg  had  efTected  their 
emancipation  from  the  condition  of  serf* 
to  the  saintly  abbey,  and  now  breathed 
the  air  of  freedom  in  all  its  delightful 
freshness ;  and  the  future  reformer,  io- 
haUng  the  same  enlivening  air  from  his 
infancy,  and  growing  up  to  manhood 
under  its  influence,  became  the  champioD 
of  liberty,  in  all  the  forms  in  which  the 
human  mind  is  by  nature  free. 

Possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  and 
cultivated  by  the  best  education  which  tbe 
limes  eouldaf]brd,anda1ony  genius  codd 
attain;  taught,  at  the  same  time^  by  tbe 
Spirit  of  God,  and  guided  by  him  intaa 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
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rose  upon  the  word  a  bumii^  and 
lights  and  showed  to  bewildered 
oping  in  the  darkness  of  a  long 
le  way  to  Grod,  whose  mercy  they 
and  the  path  to  heaven,  for  which 
had.  Dark  clouds  often  intercepted 
t ;  but  its  beams  burst  forth  again 
wonted  brightness ;  the  truth  pre- 
superstitution  gave  way,  and  the 
irose  in  her  strength,  the  fetters 
Tom  her  hands,  and  occupied  the 
[lich  God  had  assigned  her  as  the 
his  Son,  and  the  parent  of  true 
d  virtue. 

irst  principle  of  the  German  Re- 
[^hurch  is  contained  in  the  propo- 
^  The  Bible  b  above  all  human 
Yy  and  to  it  alone  must  every  ap- 
made."  This  principle  Zwingli 
lounced  in  1516,  when  he  was  yet 
»f  the  Church  of  Glarus  ;  from  it 
forth  in  ail  his  subsequent  investi- 
of  religious  truth,  and  in  all  his 
istructions :  and  when  he  reformed 
ch,  afler  his  ^tablishment  in  Zu- 
swept  away  from  her  ritual,  as 
from  her  doctrinal  system,  all  that 
e  did  not  authorize,  either  by  an 
warrant  or  by  an  implied  one. 
erpretation  of  the  Bible  he  left, 
rod  had  left  it,  to  the  judgment 
conscience  of  every  man  who  can 
nd  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
t  one  passage  with  another;  and 
uth  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
S  he  felt  assured  that  neither  the 
nor  the  Pope,  nor  a  general  coun- 
d  be  trusted  as  interpreters  of  the 
)racles  ;  for  these,  he  knew,  had 
r  way. 

[Reformed  Church  differed,  at  first, 
i  Lutheran  in  nothing  but  the  sin- 
t  only  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
erence  at  Marburg  in  1529,  which 
n  procured  by  the  Landgrave  of 
r  the  purpose  of  healing  the  breach 
the  Saxon  and  the  Swiss  divines, 
ere  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius 
with  Melancthon  and  Luther,  this 
only  point  on  which  they  did  not 
Neither  did  they  differ  concerning 
e  subject  of  the  eucharist,  but  con- 
only  the  import  of  the  words, 
s  my  body,"  «  This  is  my  blood." 
took  them  as  a  trope,  and  under- 


stood them  to  mean  that  the  bread  was  a 
sign  or  figure  of  the  Lord's  body,  and  the 
wine  of  lus  blood.  Luther  insisted  on  a 
literal  meaning,  and  contended  that  these 
words  were  the  irrefragable  testimony  of 
the  Lord  himself,  that  his  material  body 
and  blood  were  really  present  in  and  with 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  were  received, 
together  with  them,  by  the  communicant ; 
and  to  fix  this  notion,  he  maintained  that, 
like  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  received,  not  by  faith,  but 
by  the  mouth ;  not  by  the  believe  only, 
but  by  every  communicant. 

The  Reformed  regarded  this  difibrence 
as  unessential,  and  acknowledged  thdr 
opponents  as  brethren  in  Christ,  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  receive.  Luther  classed 
it  with  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and 
would  not  admit  that  those  who  denied  the 
real  presence  were  Christians  at  all. 
Zwingli  profiered  his  hand  to  Luther  and 
besought  him  with  tears  to  receive  him  as 
a  Christian  brother,  saying  that  there  were 
no  people  in  the  world  with  whom  he  would 
delight  more  to  have  fraternal  communion 
than  those  of  Wittemburg.  Luther  refused 
his  hand  and  turned  away.  In  her  subse- 
quent history,  the  Reformed  Church  oflen 
sought  the  same  fraternity,  and  made  some 
consessions  for  that  object ;  but  she  was 
as  oflen  repelled ;  and  her  anxiety  for  a 
reunion  subjected  her  to  the  epithet  of^ 
Gern-Bruder, ».  e.  Would-be-brethren. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  which 
at  a  later  period  became  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  the  two 
churches,  was  held  by  all  the  reformers, 
unless  Haller,  the  reformer  of  Berne,  and 
Bullinger,  Zwingli's  successor  in  Zurich, 
be  exceptions.  Luther  contended  for  it, 
in  its  rigid  Augustinian  form,  in  his  tract 
De  Servo  Arbitrio,  Melancthon  also 
maintained  it  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
Loci  Communes  Theologici;  a  system 
of  divinity  which  long  continued  to  be  the 
text-book  of  theological  students  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  Controversy  on  this 
subject  between  theologians  of  the  two 
churches  first  arose  in  1561,  when  Zan- 
chius  and  Marbach,  two  divines  of  Stras- 
burg,  took  opposite  sides ;  and  such  was 
still  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  period, 
that  this  strife  could  be  composed  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  contending  parties,  as  the 
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terms  of  peace,  an  ambiguous  form  of 
words,  which  each  might  interpret  as  he 
plcMsed,  Long  after  fhis  time,  Molanc- 
thon^s  theory  of  st^ncrgisfAy  or  co-opera- 
[jon  of  the  human  wilJ  with  divine  grace 
in  the  sinner's  conversion,  was  condemned 
as  hc^reay  in  the  Lutheran  Churchy  and 
in  the  synergijsiic  controversy  berween  t!ic 
Phihpiats,  or  followers  of  Melancthon,  and 
the  rigid  Lutherans,  while  the  former  as- 
cribed to  the  human  will  «  power  to  co- 
operate with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  act  of 
conversion,  the  latter  not  only  denied  this 
power,  but  maintained  in  airils  rigor  the 
Augustjnian  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 
imation.  (See  Plank's  Gesch.  der  Proles- 
UifUisch^a  T/teologii*,Bd.  Ill,  p,  805,  dtc.) 
A  third  cause  of  difference,  which  be- 
came, at  a  later  period,  a  subject  of  con- 
trovcray  between  the  two  churches  was 
the  use  of  certain  religious  rites  and  insti- 
tutions which  to  the  ^Reformed  appeared 
to  favor  superstition,  while  the  Lutherans 
regarded  them  all  as  tolerable,  and  some 
of  them  aa  nscfuh  Such  were  the  use  of 
images  in  the  churches,  the  distinguishing 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  private  confession 
of  sins  and  absolution,  the  use  of  the  wafer 
in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  lay-baptism,  exor- 
cism of  the  evil  spirit  previous  to  baptism, 
altars,  baptismal  fonts,  &c.  Most  of  these 
usages  have  l>oen  laid  aside,  and  arc  now 
unknown  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  Little  now  remains  to  distin- 
guish the  two  churches;  they  recognise 
each  other  as  brethren,  worship  together, 
and  abhor  the  controversy  that  would 
rupture  the  bond  of  mutual  love. 

After  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  CEco- 
lampadius,  in  1531,  none  of  th^^ir  asso- 
ciates enjoyed  so  decided  a  superiority 
over  his  brethren,  as  to  give  him  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  whole  church, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  chief  direction 
^•of  her  rouncrlft.  This  honor  was  reserved 
for  John  Calvin,  the  French  reformer.  He 
was  tM>rn  at  Noyon,  in  France,  in  the  year 
li509.  Driven  from  his  own  country  by 
persecution,  he  came  to  Basel  in  1534, 
Here,  in  the  following  y^^^r,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion  j''  ^  work  which  be- 
came the  lext-l^ook  of  theology  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  which  he  enlarged 
and  improved  in  successive  editions^  until 


the  year  1559,     On  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  who 
was   friendly  lo  the  Reformation,  being 
compcllcxi  by  the  war  to  take  the  route 
through  Geneva,  he  came  to  that  city  in 
August  1536,  and  was  persuaded  by  Fa.  I 
re!l  and  Viret  to  remain  there,  and  com* 
pi  etc    the   reformation    which    they    had 
begun.     A    violent   opposition    fronj   tJie 
licentious   part   of  the   inhabitants,  who 
hated  the  strictness  of  his  moral  diiM.-iplin(.\ 
resulted  in  his  expulsion  in   153H,     He 
repaired  to   Strasburg,  where  he  taught 
theology,  and  preached  to  a  French  con- 
gregation; but  in   1541,  he  was  recalled 
to   Geneva,  and    appointed   professor  of 
thooiogy  and  principal  pastor  of  the  city* : 
He  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  sucecsa- . 
fully,  though    not  without   frequent    and 
often  malicious  opposition,  a  plan  of  it.'fi>r- 
mation  which  he  had  formed.     Endowed 
with  great  natural  talents,  richly  funuj^htxl  ^ 
with  stores  of  theological  Loarnrng^  hrodj 
by  an  ardent  zenl  for  what  be  conct-ivod 
to  be  truth,  and  possessed  of  a  spirit  of ' 
diligence  that  never  tireil,  he  roaeinpow^r 
and  reputation  alwveall  his  cotemporarws, 
and  caused  hia  influence  to   be  felt  wher- 
ever the  Reformation  was  known,  or  be^ 
came  known.     His  design  w^ns  vast  and 
bold,  like  his    genius:    not  content  with 
rcfiirmiui^  the   little  state  which  had  re- 
ceived him  as  her  spiritual  father,  he  me- 
ditated the  extension   of  the  same  work 
far  beyond  her  narrow  bounds,  and  sought 
to    make    Geneva    the   nursery   and  the 
model    of    all    the    Reformed    churches  i 
throughout  the  world.     Neither  was  he 
wholly   disappointed.     The    splendor  of 
his  name,  and  the  fame  of  his  asst^cinte 
and  successor,  Theodore  Beza,  who  main- 
tained his  entire  system,  attracted  to  Ge- 
neva the  stuflions  youth  who  looked  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  from  all  the  countrirt 
upon  which  the  light  of  the  ReformnfioD 
had  risen  ;  the  university  over  which  they 
presided  cast  into  the  shade  the  University 
of  Basel  and  the  Seminary  of  Zurich,  aod 
reigned  long  almost  without  a  competitor; 
and   Geneva   liecame   thus   the  nursing- 
moth^^r  from  whom  the  whole  church  rfv 
ceived  her  pastors  and  derived  her  spiri- 
tual instruction,  nnd  the  model  afterwhich, 
in  more  than  one  country,  her  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  was  formed. 
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The  influenoe  of  the  school  of  Calvin 
WM  felt  by  the  German  as  well  as  by  the 
other  Reformed  churches.  The  preachers 
who  came  from  Geneva  brought  with  them 
the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  re« 
fammr,  and  difiused  them  through  the 
churches  over  which  they  presided ;  and 
Calvinism  thus  became  every  where  tri- 
amphant.  Out  of  Switzerland,  Zwingli, 
aknt  in  death  that  came,  alas !  too  soon, 
ns  by  degrees  neglected  and  forgotten ; 
and  even  in  his  own  country  his  spirit  was 
checked  and  his  doctrine  modified  by  this 
fmigi^  influence. 

Oftlvin  di^red  from  Zwingli  chiefly  on 
tbee  poinis,  viz.,  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
OQ  church-government,  and  on  religious 
Qierty. 

On  the  first  point  of  difierence  Calvin 
took  a  position  that  was  less  ofi^sive  to 
tiie  Prists  than  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli, 
and  presoited  to  the  Lutherans  a  middle 
ground  upon  which  they  might  unite  with 
tiie  Reformed.    Zwingli  had  taught,  that 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  to  drink  his 
Uood,  was  simply  to  believe  in  him,  and 
thereby  to  obtain  pardon  and  eternal  life. 
Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  a 
leal  participation  of  the  material  body  and 
bkiod  of  Qirist,  of  which  he  considered 
the  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  the 
I  viable  sign  and  seal.     He  distinguished 
between  believing  in  Christ  and  partaking 
of  hb  flesh  and  blood,  and  made  the  lat- 
ter consequent   upon   the   former.     This 
participation  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
he  viewed  as  necessary  to  spiritual  and 
eternal  life.    It  is  confined  to  the  believer, 
and  is  e^cted,  he  thought,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  elevates  the  be- 
liever, by  means  of  his  faith,  to  Christ, 
in  heaven,  and  makes  him,  in  a. myste- 
rious manner,  a  participant  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood;    and  we  thus  become 
united  with  Christ,  so  that  we  are  flesh  of 
his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  and  con- 
stitute one  body  with  him,  which  is  go- 
verned by  one  and  the  same  spirit.    He 
difiered  from  Luther  in  separating  Christ 
||  from  the  bread  and  wine,  and  denying 
[I  the  presence  of  his  body  and  blood  in  or 
ll  with  those  elements.    A  consequence  of 
I  this  was,  that  a  communicant  might  re- 
Iceive  the  elements  without  receiving  the 
Ibody  and  blood  of  Qirist;  and  this,  he 


held,  was  the  case  of  all  who  were  desti- 
tute of  true  faith.  (See  Calvin's  Institutes^ 
Book  IV.  chap,  xvii.) 

Zwingli,  seeing  the  abuse  of  church- 
power  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  find- 
ing no  authority  for  it  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, subjected  the  church  to  the  civil 
authority,  in  a  Christian  state,  in  all 
things  relating  to  its  government,  which 
are  not  at  variance  with  the  divine  word. 
Calvin  separated  the  church  wholly  from 
the  state,  claimed  for  it  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and  left  to  secular  rulers 
nothing  more  than  the  duty  of  protection 
and  sustenance,  as  nursing  fathers  and 
nursing  mothers. 

Zwingli  taught  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  as  well  as  Calvin  and  the 
other  reformers  ;*  but  he  did  not  impose 
it  as  an  article  of  faith  upon  his  church. 
Opposite  opinions  were,  therefore  freely 
entertained;  and  even  his  successor, 
Henry  BuUinger,  is  claimed  as  an  asserter 
of  the  universality  of  divine  grace.  In 
the  Canton  of  Bern,  particularly,  contro- 
versy on  this  subject  ran  high.  "The 
preachers  and  professors  at  Lausanne, 
who  were  friends  of  Calvin,"  says  Schrock, 
"  demanded  a  general  synod,  and  author- 
ity to  excommunicate,  that  they  might 
suppress  the  opinions  which  they  opposed ; 
but  the  Senate  of  Bern  rejected  this  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  as  Haller  called  it." — 
(See  Schrock's  Kirch.  Gesch,  seit  der 
R^,y  vol.  v.  p.  179.)  Calvin  did  not  tol- 
erate  the  theories  on  this  subject  to  which 
his  own  was  opposed. 

Such,  however,  was  the  credit  of  Cal- 
vin, and  such  his  perseverance,  that  he 
succeeded  in  1549,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  the  Swiss,  to  procure  the 
formal  reception  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  Switzerland,  and  a  few 
years  later,  to  obtain  for  his  doctrine  of 
predestination  a  recognition  as  an  article 
of  faith,  in  the  same  country.  But,  with 
all  his  credit,  he  could  not  persuade  the 
Swiss  to  accept  his  form  of  church  govern- 
ment.    The  rulers  were   not  willing  to 


*  Dr.  Mosheim  errs  in  asserting  the  contrary, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  examine  this  reformer's  writings.  See 
the  extracts  from  his  works  published  by  Vo- 
gelin  and  Usteri,  vol.  i.  part  i.  chap.  v.  p.  187, 
&c. 
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relinquish  to  the  church  the  power  which 
they  possessed;  and  the  Reformed  Can- 
tons still  retain  that  ecclesiastical  poUty 
which  they  received  from  tlie  hands  of 
ZwingIL 

In  Germiuiy,  aa  well  as  in  Switzerlandf 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  church  re- 
sides in  the  civil  government.  The  im- 
mediate administration  of  church  power 
is  vested  in  a  consistory  or  ecclesiastical 
council ,  {kirckenr<jUhj^)  which  is  a  mixed 
body  of  clergy  and  statesmen.  The  cler- 
gy of  a  given  district  constitute  a  chapter 
or  ciassis,  and  at  the  head  of  each  of 
these  bodies  is  an  inspector  or  superin- 
teDd(?nti  whose  office  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Q  bishop  in  Episcopal  churche^.f 
Several  chapters  or  classes  compose  a 
aynod  ;  and  two  or  more  particular  synods 
may  form  a  general  synod  j  which  may 
either  consist  of  delegates  from  the  lower 
judicatories,  or  embrace  all  the  clergy  of. 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  same  country, 
or  ID  several  contiguous  countries*  In 
Switzerland,  the  clergy  of  the  two  can- 
tons of  Zurich  and  Thurgau,  and  of  the 
Rhinetbal,  now  included  in  the  canton  of 
8t.  Gall,  constitute  one  synod,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  pastor  jw^wianw*  of  the 
Great -Minister  in  Zurich,  who  b<*ars  the 
title  of  Antistcs-  The  Reformed  Churches 
of  Germany  have  elders  and  deacons, 
who  are  chosen  for  limited  periods.  The 
elders  constitute  a  presbytery,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pastor,  administer 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  deacons  are  charged  with  the 
temporal  affairs,  particularly  with  the 
care  of  the  poor;  but  where  the  number 
of  elders  is  small,  the  deacons  take  part 
with  them  m  the  spiritual  a li  ministration. 
The  inspectors  exercise  a  supenision  over 
the  clergy,  the  congregations  and  the 
schools  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
report  to  the  consistory,  whose  decision  is 
final,  if  not  arrested  by  the  act  of  the  su- 
preme civil  authority.  In  some  countries, 
as  in  the  principality  of  Nassau,  whose 
eoclesinsttcal  constitution  was  taken  from 
that  of  Holland,  classes  and  synods  have 
legislative  authority.     In  others,  as  in  the 


*  Or  ConsUl^rium 

j-  In  Swit^erUEicl  ibe  chapter  has  at  its  h«ad 
the  dccanua  or  deaiL 


county  of  Lippe,  their  meetings  are  held 
only  for  their  own  improvement  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  piety.     In  the    Re- 
forined  German  part  of  Switzerland,  the 
congregations  arc  without  elders  and  dea- 
cons.    What  are  there  called  deacons  arf? 
preachers  who  assist  the  principai  pastor 
in  the  larger  churches*     The  absence  of 
the  presbytery  or  body  of  eiders,  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  Kircften-Stt/Ufand^l 
a  sort  of  sub^eonsistories,  whose  duty  it  bj 
to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  church  i 
members,  and    to  correct  abuses  in  the  I 
conduct  of  life.    The  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies of  this  country  are  composed  of  the 
clergy  only*     The  same  is  the  case  in 
Germuny,'cxcept  in  those  countries,  as  io 
the  principality  of  Nassau,  whose  church 
polity  is  derived  from  Holland  or  Geoev*. 

Admission  to  the  privilege  of  fall  com- 
munion in  the  church  is  obtained  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation,  which  is  preceded  by 
a  course  of  instruction  in  Christian  doo 
trine.  The  catechumens  solemnly  devtite 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  by  « 
public  profession  in  the  presence  of  the 
congreirntion,  and  are  thereupon  received 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  In 
the  case  of  unbaptijed  adults,  baptism  im- 
mediatelv  precedes  the  imposition  of  hanJs, 
The  use  of  this  rite  rests  upon  expediency^ 
no  divine  authority  is  claimed  for  it;  stili 
less  is  it  viewed  by  the  Reformed  Church, 
as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
light  of  a  sacrament. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  is  contained  in  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism — so  called  from  Heidel- 
berg, the  capital  of  the  Low^er  Palatinate, 
or  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  w*s 
first  publishf^d,  in  the  reign  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  III,,  in  the  year  1663.     It  was 
adopted,  as  a  symbolical  book,  soon  after 
its  publication,  by  almost  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Europe,  and  becJime  particu- 
Jarly  the  symbolical  book  of  the  Reformed 
in  Germany.     This  formulary  observes  a  1 
singular  moderation  on  some  points  upon  | 
which  the  several  parties  in  the  Protestsflt  i 
churches  diflered,  or  respecting  which  good 
men   might   entertain   difTerent   opinionSk{ 
The  wise  elector  selected  for  the  compflsi- 
tion  of  this  work  two  men,  of  whom  oWi 
Zachariaa  ITrsinus,  was  a  disciple  of  Me- 
lancthon;  andtheotber,CasparOIeTiaiius, 
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idiK^Ie  of  Calvin;  and  hayibg  htnoBelf 
anbnced  the  doctrine  of  ZwiiurU,  he  pre- 
mkd  in  their  deliberations.  The  result 
US,  what  all  moderate  men  desired,  a 
compromise.  The  catechism  presented  to 
all  these  parties  a  common  ground  of  union. 
The  doctrine  of  election  is  placed  in  the 
bickground,  and  presented  in  a  form  which 
tie  Fhilipist  as  mil  as  the  Calvinist  could 
Mnly  receive.  On  the  Lord's  Supper  it 
mites  the  theories  of  Zwingli  and  of  Cal- 
m^  with  the  latter  of  whom  Melancthon 
WIS  essentially  agreed.  It  is  silent  about 
tje' imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
tonty,  but  leaves  an  open  door  for  the  in- 
taoduction  of  that  theory.  The  atonement 
hmsde  general  where  it  says  that  Christ 
bore  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of 
iH  mankind ;  but  nothing  is  said  to  forbid 
a  limitation  of  it  to  the  elect  in  its  actual 
eAct  It  asserts  the  total  inability  of  the 
BDngenerate  to  do  any  good  until  he  is 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  it 
kives  room  for  the  Philipist  to  say,  that 
when  the  Hol^  Spirit  would  regenerate  us, 
the  human  will  may  resist  or  assent  to  his 
opeiatioo.  If  it  were  objected,  that  assent- 
ing before  legeneration  would  be  a  good 
vorik,  he  mi^t  rq>ly  that  it  was  not  in 
tiie  proper  sense  good ;  or  that  it  was  not 
eonipleted  before  r^^eration  was  com- 
plele ;  and  this  answer  was  sufficient  for  the 
object  contemplated,  if  it  satisfied  himself. 

Though  the  theory  of  Calvin  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  generally  received  in 
tlie  church,  that  of  Zwingli  always  had 
Dany  friends;  it  has  been  many  years 
gunmg  ground,  and,  if  we  be  not  greatly 
mistaken,  is  now  predominant,  at  least  in 
the  United  States. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination 
to  eternal  life  has  never  been  fully  estab- 
lisbed  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the  German 
Refarmed  Church.  In  different  sections 
of  the  church  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
variously  modified,  and  in  some  wholly 
rejected.  Though  constituted  an  article 
of  iaith  in  Switzerland,  by  the  consensus 
of  1554,  and  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  in  1618-19:  it  was,  nevertheless, 
to  ftr  supplanted  by  the  opposing  theories 
in  1675,  that  a  necessity  was  deemed  to 
exist  for  a  new  Formula  Consensus  of  the 
Swiss  divines  to  sustain  it.  Nor  did  this 
new  Confossion  maintain  its  authority  very 


long;  after  many  conflicts  it  fell  before 
the  influence  of  Uie  French  and  the  Ger- 
man schools  about  the  year  1722,  when 
subscription  to  it  ceased  to  be  required. 
(See  Schrock*s  Kirch,  Gesch.  vol.  viii.  p. 
661,  dec) 

In  Germany  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  were  never  received  in  some  of 
the  states,  as  Brandenburg,  Auhait,  and 
Bremen ;  in  others  they  have  long  since 
lost  their  binding  authority ;  and  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  is  now,  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election,  where 
Zwingli  lefl  it.  Calvinism  is  again  reviv- 
ing in  the  church,  both  in  Europe  and 
America ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Melancthon, 
or,  what  is  essentially  the  same,  the  doc- 
trine of  Arminius,  on  this  point,  is  predo-' 
minant,  and  the  theory  of  absolute  predes- 
tination is  generally  regarded,  by  the  laity 
at  least,  with  horror. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Her 
origin  may  be  dated  about  the  year  1720. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  church  in  her 
infancy  was  eastern  Pennsylvania;  though 
settlements  were  made  also,  and  congre- 
gations formed,  at  an  early  period,  in  other 
states,  particularly  in  the  Carolinas,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York.  Her  doctrinal  system  is  derived 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but  her 
ecclesiastical  polity  is  formed  aller  the 
model  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
Holland,  by  whom  she  was  nurtured  and 
protected  in  her  infant  state,  and  to  whom 
she  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  only 
symbolical  book  of  the  church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  though  both  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  she  has  others  besides ;  and, 
in  the  first  named  country,  adopts  also  the 
Lutheran  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as 
altered  by  Melancthon,  in  the  tenth  arti- 
cle, relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
later  editions  that  were  published  under 
his  direction. 

Subscription  to  the  catechism,  by  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  is  not  required  at 
their  ordination ;  a  verbal  profession  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  being  deemed  suffi- 
cient. A  professor  of  theology  is  required, 
at  his  ordination,  to  affirm  to  the  following 
declaration : 
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"  You,  N.  N.y  professor  elect  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
knowledge sincerely,  before  God  and  this 
assembly,  that  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  called 
the  canonical  scriptures,  arc  genuine,  au- 
thentic, inspired,  and  therefore  divine  scrip- 
tures ;  that  they  contain  all  things  that  re- 
late to  the  faith,  the  practice,  and  the  hope 
of  the  righteous,  and  are  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  in  the  church  of  God ; 
that,  consequently,  no  traditions,  as  they 
are  called,  and  no  mere  conclusions  of 
reason,  that  are  contrary  to  the  clear  tes- 
timony of  these  scriptures,  can  be  received 
as  rules  of  faith  or  of  life.  You  acknow- 
ledge, farther,  that  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance,* is  the  doctrine  of  the  "holy  scrip- 
tures, and  must,  therefore,  be  received  as 
divinely  revealed  truth.  You  declare  sin- 
cerely that,  in  the  oiTice  you  are  about  to 
assume,  you  will  make  the  inviolable  di- 
vine authority  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
th&  truth  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  to  its  substance,* 
the  basis  of  all  your  instructions.  You 
declare,  finally,  that  you  will  labor  accord- 
ing  to  the  ability  which  God  may  grant 
you,  that,  with  the  divine  blessmg,  the 
students  entrusted  to  your  care  may  be- 
come enlightened,  pious,  faithful,  and  zeal- 
ous ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  shall  be 
sound  in  the  faith." 

The  government  of  the  church  is  Pres- 
byterian. All  ordained  ministers  are 
equal  in  rank  and  authority.  Licentiates 
are  not  pastors,  or  ministers,  but  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry ;  they  cannot  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,  nor  be  delegates 
to  synod,  and  have  no  vote  in  the  classical 
assemblies. 

Each  congregation  is  governed  by  its 
consistory  or  vestry,  which  is  usually  com- 
posed of  elders  and  deacons,  and  of  which 
the  pastor  of  the  church  may,  or  may  not, 
be  a  member.  In  chartered  congregations 
the  consistory  is  a  legal  corporation,  with 
which  the  charter  often  joins  others,  be- 
sides elders  and  deacons,  as  counsellors, 
or  trustees ;  and  all  these  usually  vote  by 


•  The  clause,  aa  to  Ha  aubatanee,  is  stricken 
.out  in  the  revised  constitution. 


custom,  and  by  authority  of  tbo  ehailer, 
on  every  question  that  comai  beCbn  the 
body. 

llie  clergy  residing  within  cert  ' 
bounds  constitute  a  classis,  which  must 
consist  of  at  least  three  ministen.  A 
classis  meets  statedly  onoe  a  year,  and 
may  resolve,  or  be  called  by  its  presideot, 
to  hold-  a  special  meeting}'  at  oflea  as 
urgent  business  may  demand  it.  The  pte- 
sident  is  elected  annually,  and  presides  in 
the  meeting  of  classis,  for  the  mainteosDoe 
of  order,  as  primus  inter  pare$.  Every 
pastoral  charge  is  entitled  to  a  lay  dele- 
gate, who  must  he  an  elder,  and  his  the 
same  right  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  the 
classis  as  the  clerical  member  A  flMjo* 
rity  of  the  whole  number,  of  which  at  letit 
one  half  must  be  ministers,  constitiite  a 
quorum ;  and  every  question  is  decided  bj 
a  majority  of  those  actually  assembled. 

The  synod  is  composed  of  the  dsrieal 
and  lay  delegates  appointed  by  the  clssses. 
It  meets  statedly  once  a  year,  and  ma? 
assemble  in  special  meetings  by  its  own 
appointment,  or  by  the  call  of  its  pmi- 1 
dent.    The  president  of  synod  is  in  like  [ 
manner  elected  annually.    A  classis  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  six  ministers,  ii 
entitled  to  one  minister  and  one  lay  dele- 
gate to  represent  it  in  synod.     A  classis 
having  more  than  six,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  ministers,  may  be  represented  by  I 
two  ministers  and  two  lay  delegates ;  and  i> 
in  the  same  ratio  increasing  for  any  larger 
number.     Six  ministers  and   six  elders, 
from  a  majority  of  the  classes,  may  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  as  the  constitution  now 
provides. 

A  general  convehtion  of  all  the  minis- 
ters and  lay  delegates  of  the  whole  church 
can  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  synod,  and 
not  otherwise. 

An  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  con- 
sistory to  the  classis,  and  from  the  classis 
to  the  synod,  whose  decision  is  final. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  in  this 
country  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  over  portions 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
New  York.  There  is  a  church  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans ;  others  formerly  subsisted 
in  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky ;  and  some  nxunbers 
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are  still  scattered  over  the  several  states  of 
the  Union. 

This  church  is  divided  into  two  bodies, 
which  maintain  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence, but  are  wholly  independent  of  one 
another.  Each  is  governed  by  a  synod 
and  its  lower  judicatories. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  church  is 
the  original  and  parent  body ;  and  its 
synod,  existing  before  the  other,  bears  the 
title  of  "  The  Synod  of  the  German  Re- 
lonDcd  Church  in  the  United  States." 
Its  territory  extends  in  Pennsylvania  west- 
ward to  the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  north- 
ward it  includes  portions  of  New  York ; 
and  on  the  south,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  It  has  under  its  jurisdiction 
ten  classes,  viz:  Philadelphia,  Goshen- 
boppen,  Eiast  Pennsylvania,  Lebanon, 
Susquehanna,  Zion,  Mercersburg,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
number  of  ministers  and  licentiates,  in 
ooDoection  with  this  synod,  was,  in  1842, 
agreeably  to  the  statistical  report  of  that 
year,  one  hundred  and  forty-one.*  Of 
this  number  thirty-two  were  without  a 
I  pastoral  charge;  and  of  these,  sixteen 
were  disqualified  by  age  or  other  causes  ; 
eight  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
church  as  teachers,  editors,  or  agents ; 
and  eight  were  expectants,  or  otherwise 
employed.  The  number  of  congregations 
reported,  was  four  hundred  aud  sixty-six.f 
From  six  pastoral  stations  the  number  was 
not  reported.  The  whole  may  be  esti- 
j  maiod  at  five  hundred. 

This  sjTiod  has  under  its  care,  or  pa- 
tronage, a  theological  seminary,  founded 
in  1825  ;  a  grammar  school,  commenced 
in  1832  ;  and  a  college,  established  in 
1B36.  All  these  institutions  are  now 
located  permanently  at  Mercersburg,  a 
pleasant  village,  in  Franklin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  are  in  a  flourishing  state 
under  able  professors  and  teachers.  Two 
spacious  edifices  have  been  erected  for  the 
!'  seminary  and  grammar  school,  the  former 
of  which  is  occupied  also  by  the  students 
f^f  collejie.  Measures  are  in  progress  for 
theer»^tion  of  a  suitable  college  edifice. 
The  site  chosen  for  it,  as  well  as  the  situ- 
ations of  the  other  buildings,  is  picturesque 

•  In  1846  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
fin  1846  four  hundred  and  ninety-five. 


and  salubrious.  The  college  bears  the 
name  of  Marshall  College,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  John 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  ministers  or  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church. 

Subordinate  to  this  synod  are  a  board 
of  foreign  missions,  a  board  of  domestic 
missions,  and  a  board  of  education,  which 
is  also  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary;  but  these  institutions 
are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which 
is  of  quite  recent  origin,  has  under  its  care 
but  one  mission,  with  a  single  station,  and 
one  missionary  family.  The  mission  is  at 
Broosa,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  which 
was  lately  under  the  care  of  the  Newcas- 
tle Presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  missionary  family  are  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Schneider  and  his  wife.  The  busi- 
ness of  foreign  missions  is  transacted 
through  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  with  whom  a 
connection  for  that  object  has  been  formed. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  have 
hitherto  done  but  little  in  their  appropriate 
office ;  but  they  have  created  a  printing 
establishment,  which  is  rendering  very 
important  service  to  their  church.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  printing,  they  publish  two 
religious  newspapers  :  the  "  Weekly  Mes- 
senger of  the  German  Reformed  Church," 
a  weekly  paper  of  large  size,  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  about  3000  copies  are 
issued  every  week  ;  and  ihe  "  Christliche 
Zeitschrift,"  a  semi-monthly  in  the  Ger- 
man langua^io,  of  which  upwards  of  1700 
copies  an^  issued  every  fortnight.  The 
establishment  is  located  at  Chaml)ersburg, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  a 
convenient  editicc  has  been  purchased  for  its 
accommodation.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board,  whose  locality  is  in  the  same  place.* 

The  Board  of  Education  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  beneficiary  students,  who 
are  in  n  course  of  preparation  for  the  gos- 
pel miuistry  in  the  church.  They  have 
under  their  patronage  about  thirty  benefi- 
ciaries. 

♦  It  is  now  (1847)  a  separate  eslablishment. 
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The  wetternpait  of  the  church  is  located 
prin^iaUy  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  hut 
extends  also  into  the  adjoining  states,  and 
has  for  its  field  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Ifisaissippi.  About  the  year  1810,  or 
1818,  the  Rev.  Jacob  WilKam  Dechaut 
was  sent  by  the  synod  as  a  missionary  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  located  himself  at 
BGamisbdrg,  in  Montgomery  coniity.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Win- 
ters, George  Weis,  and  others,  who  Were 
willing  to  cultivate  that  long  neglected 
soiL  Prior  to  their  settlement  there  was 
in  all  that  r^^n  only  one  German  Re- 
fbrmed  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Larose,  who 
was  not  then  in  connexion  with  any  ecde- 
aisstical  judicatory.  In  1819,  the  Clasris 
at  Ohio  was  formed,  and  in  1888  or  1884, 
the  majority  of  tlio  classis  separated  from 
the  parnit  body,  and  formed  themselves 
into  an  independent  judicatory,  under  the 
titleof'«  The  Synod  of  Ohio.''  In  1886 
the  Classis  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  ob- 
tained permission  to  unite  with  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  which  now  bore  the  titleof  ^  The 
Synod  of  Ohio,  and  theadjoining  States  ;** 
and  by  a  lateact,  this  synod,  whidihad pre- 
viously been  subdivided  into  three  district 
synods,  received  a  new  organization  agree- 
ably to  the  plan  of  the  constitution  of  the 
eastern  church.  The  western  church  is  now 
divided  into  classes,  and  its  synod  is  a  dele- 
gated body  composed  of  tlie  representa- 
tives of  the  classes.* 


*The  Classes  (in  1846^  were  those  of 
Miami,  Lancaster,  Colambiana,  Sandusky, 
Westmoreland  and  Erie. 


The  statiatjoal  talte  erf*  1842,  pu 
as  an  appoidix  to  the  minutes  of  tl 
em  church  of  the  same  year,  stai 
number  of  German  Reformed  minis 
the  west  to  be  fifty-one.*  The  coc 
tioDS  reported  were  in  number  iw 
dred  and  fourteen.  Nine  pastoral  s 
had  made  no  reportf  If  these  f 
average  four  congit^tions  each,  the 
number  will  be  two  hundred  an< 
Some  of  the  ministere  preach  U 
eight  to  twdve  congregations;  od 
limit  their  tabors  ei^  to  one  ,*  an 
five  otheis  do  not  exceed  three. 

This  synod  has  long  contempla 
establishment  of  a  thedogical  semi] 
the  west.  An  institution  of  this  kii 
actually  commenced  some  years  a^ 
after  a  very  brief  experiment  it  fai 
will,  however,  doubtless  be  revived 
distant  day.  The  western  church 
an  institution  nearer  home  than  M 
burg,  and  will  feel  the  want  of  i 
and  more,  as  her  numbers  increa 
her  borders  ate  enlarged.  It  will 
possible  without  it,  to  keep  pace, 
supply  of  ministers,  with  the  rapid  ii 
of  population  in  the  west ;  and  it 
equally  impossible,  without  a  th 
education  of  her  ministers,  to  maini 
dignity  of  the  pulpit  in  her  comn 
amidst  the  growth  of  knowledge  e 
finement  in  the  community. 


*  In  1845  it  is  given  at  seTentj-two. 

f  In  1845  two  hundred  and  fi%-foQr 
six  pastoral  stations  no  report  had  t 
ceivedi 
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vc  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin 
ization  which  rules  with  its  be- 
k^ay  the  mightiest  nations  of 
ics,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
a  biting  the  United  States  of 
vc  shall  soon  discover  that  it 
5cribed  to  a  great  moral  influ- 
I  had  its  birth  in  the  gray  ages 
y.  For,  disguise  it  as  you  will, 
randor  or  prejudice,  you  must 
rrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
cnce  the  modern  rules  of  moral 
t  arc  in  the  main  drawn,  is  the 
'i  rcrreshed  the  Chalda^an  shop- 
he  first  felt  moved  to  peril  his 
cause  of  that  truth  which  his 
ing  intellect  had  discovered ; 
1  y,  the  truth  of  the  existence  of 
ne,  who  created  all  and  sustains 
;y  all  that  his  power  has  called 
— This  source  of  light  we  call 
?lation,  and  it  is  contained  for 
)  at  this  day,  in  the  pages  of  that 
x>k  which  we  call  the  Bible. 
deed,  however,  had  this  Bible, 
?  of  truth,  to  struggle  against 
assaults  of  pagan  superstition  ; 
fler  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
the  leaven  of  ancient  usages 
il  for  the  simple  truths  of  the 
rod ;  but  with  all  this,  triumph 
y  perching  upon  the  banners  of 
iminated  reason  ;  and  with  the 
•ugh  slow,  progress  of  mankind 
of  science  and  enlightenment, 
be  doubted  that  pure  religion 


will  also  become  more  and  more  the  rule 
of  life  for  the  sons  of  man.  There  may 
be,  and  in  truth  are,  many  retrogressions; 
we  find  indeed  that  from  some  unforeseen 
causes,  such  as  luxury,  devastating  wars/ 
the  irruption  of  barbarous  nations,  man- 
kind have  appeared,  and  to  this  day  do 
appear,  to  deteriorate  in  certain  periods ; 
but  upon  the  whole  every  age  becomes 
wiser  than  its  predecessor  through  the 
light  of  experience  and  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  evils  which  others  had  to  endure.  The 
storms  through  which  civilization  has  pe- 
riodically to  pass,  purify  it  from  the  stag- 
nant air  which  entire  repose  would  neces- 
sarily create  around  it ;  for  it  has  to  share 
the  fate  with  every  other  gift  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  mankind,  of  being  endan- 
gered if  it  is  not  constantly  watched,  and 
guarded  against  the  enemies  which  have 
been  wisely  placed  around  our  happiness, 
that  we  may  not  fall  into  inaction  and 
effeminacy. 

The  Jews,  and  their  predecessors  the 
Israelites,  have  been  always  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  not  rarely  with  aversion, 
by  those  who  hold  opinions  different  from 
them ;  but  if  an  enquirer  were  to  look 
with  the  eye  of  truth  into  the  source  of 
this  suspicion  and  of  this  aversion,  he 
would  be  disappointed,  for  the  honor  of 
mankind,  to  find  that  both  are  without 
sufficient  ground  to  warrant  their  being 
indulged  in  by  any  person  who  can  lay 
the  least  claim  to  intelligence.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  Judoeophobia  must  be  ow- 
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ing  to  aome  moDstrous  doctrines  which 
the  Jewish  rel^ion  contains,  which  would 
render  its  professors  dangerous  to  the  state 
as  unsafe  citizens  or  rebellious  subjects, 
by  teaching  them  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  blood,  or  to  plunder  the  unwary  of  their 
possessions.  Perhaps  calumny  has  as- 
serted thesd  things;  perhaps  ignorance 
may  have  imagined  that  this  could  be  so. 
But  how  stands  the  case  t 

In  the  days  when  the  wealth  of  many 
nations  was  not  estimated  by  the  gold  and 
silver  in  their  houses,  and  by  the  ships 
which  bore  their  products  upon  the  face 
of  the  ocean,  but  by  the  multitude  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  and  of  ^*  the  ships  of  the 
desert^  the  patient  and  burdensome  caniels, 
and  the  toilsome  asses,  and  the  number  of 
their  household :  there  arose  a  man  in  his 
beginning  as  simple  as  his  countrymen,  as 
unostentatious  as  any  shepherd  of  them 
all.  He  was  called  Abraham ;  and  lived 
in  that  fruitful  country  once  known  as 
Chaldsea.  Around  him  every  one  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  one 
Creator ;  for  gross  idolatry,  or  the  worship 
as  gods  of  things  which  have  no  power  to 
save,  was  the  prevailing  vice  of  mankind. 
It  is  well  to  inquire,  whether  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  based  iJ|K)n  such  pre- 
mises can  be  of  real  utility  to  man? 
whether  a  belief  in  gods  full  of  human 
vices,  according  to  the  ideas  even  of  their 
worshippers,  can  inspire  the  virtues  which 
are  the  basis  of  true  civilization  ?  The 
candid  reasoner  will  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  for  debasing  conceptions  of  worship 
will  naturally  debase  the  understanding, 
and  one  is  but  too  apt  to  excuse  in  himself 
what  ho  discovers  or  fancies  to  exist  in  the 
being  to  whom  he  looks  up  with  respect 
and  adoration.  This  being  premised,  it 
will  be  readily  conceded  that  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Abraham  the  pervading  popu- 
lar opinions  were  unfriendly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  ;  and  that  there- 
fore his  premulgating  contrary  views, 
granting  that  he  did  so,  was  no  evidence 
of  his  being  an  enemy  to  the  general  wel- 
fire.  Let  us  then  see,  what  did  Abraham 
do  ?  Disgusted  with  the  follies  surround- 
ing him  on  all  sides,  convinced  that  the 
works  of  human  hands  were  not  proper 
objects  of  worship :  he  resolved  in  his  heart 
to  look  from  the  creature  to  the  Capse, 


and  thus  be  brou^t  himaelf  to  adore  tbe 
Creator ;  since  there  is  every  where  mp- 
paJrent  the  saoie  principle  as  the  foundation 
and  origin  of  all  that  exists.    Full  of  this 
sublime  thought  he  left  his  native  land,  his 
father^s  roof,  and  wandered  to  the  smiling 
country  of  the  South,  where  the  most  hor- 
rible superstition  had  established  itself  in 
the  shape  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  de- 
vouring Moloch.    It  was  here  be  pro- 1 
claimed  the  ^  God  whp  is  the  living  God 
and  everlasting  King,"  and  exhibited  in 
his  conduct  that  neighborly  love,  that  re- 
gard for  justk:e  and  righteousness,  which 
compelled  even  the  followers  of  a  a&iaekm 
system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  to  kx>k 
upon  him  who  had  come  among  them  a 
stranger,  who  had  made  publicly  known 
his  attachment  to  a  worship  which  they 
knew  not,  as  '*  a  prince  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  them."      What  now  were  the 
principles  of  Abraham?   ^Simply  these: 
first,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth;  secondly, 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  this  God; 
thirdly,  accountability  to  this  God  for  all 
deeds  by  intelligent  creatures;  fourthly} 
charity  and  neighborly  love ;  and  fifthly} 
the  exercise  of  cvenhanded  justice.    We 
will  not  insist  that  there  are  no  other  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  doctrines  of  Abra- 
ham ;  but  we  give  these  points  merely  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  what  he  did  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.     Let  us  now 
examine  briefly  the  effect  such  a  system 
must  have,  if  generally  adopted  and  gene- 
rally carried  out  in  practice.      Without 
the'  belief  in  a  superior  Power  there  cannot 
be  imagined  a  being  great  enough  to  exer- 
cise any  control  over  the  actions  of  man ; 
the  Being  to  be  adored  must  be  eternal, 
universal,  and  uniform.     Now  precisely 
such  a  God  Abraham  proclaimed.     The 
God  of  the  scriptures  is  from  the  begin- 
ning; He  made  all  that  exists;  He  is  of 
unending  endurance,  surviving  all   that 
can  ever  appear  in  the  world  ;  He  is  in 
every  imaginable  part  of  the  creation — no 
space  can  limit  Him,  no  obstacles  can  bar 
out  his  presence ;  and  finally,  He  is  uni- 
form— there    are    no    disturbing   causes 
which  can  diminish  his  power,  weaken 
his  energies,  or  abridge  his  wisdom ;  there 
are  no  discoverable  means  to  divide  Him 
into  parts,  or  to  add  aught  to  his  greatness. 
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ftlicity,  or  perfection,  for  every  thing  is 
his,  and  existing  only  by  his  will  and  suf- 
ferance. Tiiis  God,  according  to  Abra- 
ham*8  doctrines,  has  given  certain  instruc- 
tions to  his  creatures,  which,  since  He  is 
the  Source  of  wisdom,  must  be  necessarily 
wise,  useful  and  immutable  in  their  ten- 
dencies and  nature.  Farther,  the  Creator 
expects  that  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
3f  his  enactments  will,  under  pain  of  ac- 
countability, and  with  a  certainty  of  rc- 
^mpensc,  endeavor  to  obey  strictly  what 
they  are  certified  to  be  the  will  of  their 
Grod.  Then  again  these  enactments,  as 
Tar  as  mankind  are  concerned,  demand 
that  every  man  shall  love  his  neighbor, 
and  dispense  to  all,  whom  he  can  reach, 
those  acts  of  kindness  which  he  himself 
would  desire  to  receive  in  the  hour  of  his 
need.  But  such  a  system  would  be  in- 
complete without  the  superaddition  of  that 
principle  with  which  the  Creator  governs 
the  world,  and  this  principle  we  call 
"  Justice ;"  this  therefore  too  was  engraft- 
ed upon  Abraham's  creed,  and  he  is  prais- 
ed for  the  certainty  that  he  would  com- 
njand  his  house  after  him  to  exercise  this 
principle  in  their  intercourse?  with  others. 
That  Abraham  was  viewed  with  preju- 
dice by  those  who  profited  by  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  is  but  too  probable ; 
that  the  priests  who  kept  the  people  in  ig- 
norance with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  Deity  should  hate  a  man  who  cast,  so 
to  say,  their  idols  to  the  ground,  by  in- 
forming every  one  who  came  to  him  of 
the  pure  ideas  he  had  of  the  Creator,  is  as 
certain  as  that  the  doers  of  evil  hate  those 
whose  conduct  is  a  perpetual  rebuke  to 
their  iniquity  ;  that  the  tyrants  who  go- 
verned by  debasing  the  mind  of  their 
subjects,  who  caused  themselves  to  be 
looked  upon  as  sujxirior  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  did  not  relish  the  presence)  of 
the  philosopher  whose  system  rendered 
all  men  equal  in  obedience,  in  hope,  as 
creatures  of  the  same  Father,  admits  of 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  for  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  views  would,  if 
not  destroy  the  power  of  kings,  greatly 
circumscribe  the  same,  and  make  men 
jValous  of  their  rulers.  We  do  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  new  civilization, 
as  we  will  term  it,  could  not  advance 
very  rapidly  in  the  then  state  of  the  world  ; 


it  contradicted  every  thing  which  was  as- 
sumed as  true  by  so  many  interested  per- 
sons, and  oflered  to  no  one  individual  any 
prominence  among  those  who  submitted 
to  its  rule.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  entire  system  of  modem 
civilization  is  based  upon  the  early  dawn- 
ing thereof  in  the  person  of  Abraham, 
which  we  have  sketched  as  above.  Al- 
though the  constitutions  of  the  various 
countries,  where  an  enlightened  liberty 
prevails,  do  not  in  all  cases  recite  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  one  God  and  a  sub- 
jection to  his  laws :  they  in  the  main  ac- 
knowledge these  ideas  in  legislation  and 
jurisprudence  no  less  than  in  domestic  life. 
In  short,  the  Abrahamic  discoveries,  so  to 
term  them,  in  the  ethical  sciences,  have 
become  the  standard  of  public  liberty,  the 
safeguard  of  justice,  and  the  prop  of  pri- 
vate life,  wherever  science  has  succeeded 
in  dispelling  the  reign  of  ignorance,  and 
where  an  enlightened  worship  has  chased 
away  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition. 
Under  many  appellations  the  God  of 
Abraham  is  invoked ;  climes  the  farthest 
asunder  send  forth  praises  to  the  Ever- 
living  ;  and  prayers  ascend  to  Him  from 
Ethiopia's  sons  and  from  the  children  of 
the  Andes,  no  less  than  from  the  fair  Cir- 
cassian race ;  and  the  mighty  Name  is 
indeed  glorious  among  the  Gentiles. 

When  Moses  appeared  on  earth  to  ac- 
complish what  Abraham  had  commenced, 
it  was  not  a  new  theory  which  was  pro- 
claimed, but  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient 
covenant.  The  idea  of  belief  was  not  en- 
larged, because  there  could  be  no  addition 
to  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  its  first  in- 
ception ;  the  creed  of  Abraham  was  one 
God,  sole,  uniform,  eternal ;  and  Moses 
could  not  add  to  or  diminish  from  this  un- 
changeable truth.  What  then  was  Moses' 
mission  ?  It  was  the  establishment  of  a 
consistent  code  of  laws  in  consonance 
with  the  acknowledged  universality  of  the 
Almighty  power.  The  Lord,  in  the  code 
of  Moses,  became  the  chief  of  a  civil  state, 
in  which  the  people  were  citizens  and 
equals  under  the  banner  of  obedience  to 
the  divine  will ;  there  was  no  one  equal 
to  the  Lord,  there  was  no  one  above  the 
reach  of  the  laws.  Whoever  was  raised 
to  dignity  among  his  people,  held  a  power 
delegated  from  on  high  with  the  concur- 


lenoe  and  tufferance  of  the  govened; 
and  whea  the  ruler  ceased  to  shape  his 
course  by  the  statutes  which  had  be^  pre- 
scribed for  the  government  of  the  whole 
people,  he  at  once  lost  the  authority  which 
he  had  abused,  at  times  by  direct  divine 
interference,  at  times  by  the  simple  action 
of  the  people ;  of  this  the  scriptures  give 
so  many  examples  that  it  is  needless  to 
quote  them  here,  where  we  are  confined  to 
a  very  limited  space.  But  in  connection 
with  the  civil  code  based  on  religion,  there 
was  another  object  in  the  l^^lation  of 
Moses ;  and  this  was  the  uniting  of  the 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  Essence 
with  outward,  tangible  rites,  which  should 
ever  remind  the  people  to  whom  they  had 
been  given  of  the  truth  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  fathers.  It  is  obvious 
that  neither  pictures  nor  the  works  of  the 
chisel  could  efiect  this  great  end.  For  in 
the  commemorative  works  of  art,  to  be 
thus  produced,  the  Deity  also,  the  princi- 
pal agent  in  all  these  transactions,  would 
have  to  be  represented ;  and  how  could 
this  be  done  ?  Where  could  we  possibly 
find  a  likeness  or  an  image  to  figure  Him 
by?  He,  who  is  without  bodily  confor- 
mation, without  outward  shape,  could  He 
be  shadowed  forth  by  the  puerile  invention 
of  genius, — puerile,  when  compared  with 
his  greatness  and  purity  ?  And  besides, 
admit  that  it  were  possible;  still  how 
would  it  have  comported  with  divine 
wisdom  to  have  permitted  symbolical  re- 
presentations of  his  Being,  at  a  time  when 
images  were  the  objects  of^  adoration  to  all 
the  world  ?  Would  not  the  recipients  of 
the  law  also  have  soon  lapsed  into  the  folly 
of  venerating  the  symbols,  instead  of  the 
Deity  which  they  personified?  Wisely, 
therefore,  did  the  law  proscribe  graven 
images  or  any  representation,  "  because 
that  we  saw  no  figure  whatever  on  the 
day  the  Lord  spoke  with  us  at  Horeb 
from  the  midst  of  the  fire."  On  the  other 
hand,  acts  once  past  fade  from  the  memory 
of  the  recipients  and  actors  thcmsevles ; 
how  much  more  is  it  but  too  certain  that 
succeeding  ages  will  not  know  of  the  great 
things  that  were  done  before  their  days. 
How  beautifully  therefore  did  the  Lord 
provide  for  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
acts  which  He  did  for  Abraham's  sons 
when  they  went  forth  from  Egypt.     He 


bound  the  recollection  of 
deeds  to  the  observanoe  of  many 
niak  and  ibtiTe  institutional  which  by 
their  constant  recurrence  sbauld  as  con- 
stantly remind  the  people  of  t|ie  causes, 
why  they  were  ordained.  Let  us  instance 
the  Passover.  The  household  of  every 
believing  Israelite  is  purified  fnNn  all 
leaven ;  new  utensils,  difierent  from  those 
in  general  use,  are  procured ;  breed  of  a 
difierent  nature  than  that  used  during  the 
other  parts  of  the  year  is  introduced-;  and 
With  the  first  evening  of  the  festivals  pe- 
culiar ceremonies  are  observed,  which 
firom  their  striking  nature  will  alws^ 
arrest  the  attention.  Imagine  now  an  »• 
quisitive  child  following  with  eager  ejfjB 
his  parents  in  their  various  acts  of  nm- 
fying  and  arranging  the  houaehoM,  in 
their  observance  of  the  ceremonies  relatii^ 
to  the  feast,  and  he  will  naturally  ask: 
"  What  is  this  service  unto  youf*  And 
then,  what  a  noble  theme  has  the  intelE- 
gent  and  pious  father  for  dwelling  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  how  He  in  Ub 
might  broke  the  chain  of  captive  foie- 
father»— how  He  humbled  the  idols  and 
theil*  worshippers — ^how  He  proved  hii 
almighty  power  before  the  eyes  of  unbe- 
lieving men — how  He  demonstrated  that 
he  alone  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe — and  how  he  ordained  a  law  of 
duties  and  obser>'ances,  inasmuch  as  "  He 
commanded  us  to  do  all  these  things,  that 
it  may  be  well  with  us  all  the  days,  and 
to  keep  us  alive,  as  we  sec  this  day.**  In 
brief,  the  ceremonies,  as  Mendelssohn  ob- 
serves in  his  Jerusalem,  are  the  constant 
topics  of  living  instruction,  which  by  exci- 
ting the  attention  of  the  inquirer,  afibrd  a 
constant  theme  and  an  ever-recurring  oc- 
casion to  expatiate  upon  the  noble  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  to  prevent  them  being 
misunderstood  by  the  fixedness  and  ob- 
scurity of  outward  symbols,  and  of  being 
lost  by  want  of  requisite  m<>morials. 

In  consequence  of  this  union  of  doctrine 
and  acts  the  Israelitish  people  became 
contradistinguished  from  all  other  porticos  I 
of  mankind,  by  a  peculiarity  which  ex- 
posed them  at  once  to  the  animadversion 
and  suspicion  of  the  world.  They  were 
men  who  believed  not  in  the  gods  ;  they 
had  no  images  to  represent  what  they 
worshipped,  and  they  refused  to  mimgle 
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Irjr  marriage  dnd  social  enjoyment  with 
tbo0e  who  believed  not  in  their  code.  Hence 
ihen  sprung  up  a  species  of  repugnance 
[  of  the  heathen  towards  the  Israelites ;  they 
I;  accosed  them  of  atheism,  because  they  re- 
i'  jected  a  plurality  of  gods ;   they  were 
•ho6ked  at  what  was  conceived  their  im- 
piety, because  thoy  honored  not  images  of 
the  divinities  of  the  world ;  and  they  charg- 
ed tbem  with  unsociality,   because  they 
could   not,  consistently  with   their  faith, 
mingle  over  the  wine  cup  and  the  festive 
board  with  their  gentile  neighbors.     It  is 
Ij  needless  to  argue,  at  this  late  day,  the  folly 
I  of  these  views.     The  worship  of  one  God 
I  is  surely  no  atheism ;  the  absence  of  im- 
ijages  is  no  impiety;  and  the  ceremonial 
;  restrictions  upon  the  Israelites  have  been 
1;  long  since  justly  regarded  as  the  main 
{;  props  for  the  upholding  of  the  monotheistic 
I  doctrines  of  Abraham  and  Moses ;  they 

I  preserved  entire  a  people  to  whom  the 
truth  had  been  confided  by  the  Creator 
himself;  and  nation  after  nation  has  more 

II  or  less  taken  up  the  same  belief,  and  fol- 
ij  lowed  as  divine  the  precepts  which  the 
1;  code  of  Israel  contains.    It  is  not  to  be 

denied  that  the  Jews  themselves  have  not 
duly  honored  their  divine  law  ;  they  have 
often  been  rebellious ;  they  have  frequently 
thrown  off  the  yoke  ;  they  have  again  and 
j:  again  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  heathen ; 
I  still,  will  any  one  deny  that  they  were 
the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only, 
nation  who  believed  truly  in  the  Creator 
alone  ?  who  possessed  and  have  transmit- 
i;  ted  to  the  world  at  large  a  code  of  laws 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  liberty  ?  the 
only  true  standard  of  justice  ?    Look  at 
the  decalogue !  it  is  called  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  world ;  and  where  do  you 
,  find  precepts  so  just,  so  simple,  so  cogent, 
•  embraced  in  so  few  words  ?    Admit  they 
are  divine,  (certainly  we  do  not  claim  to 
I  have  invented  them;)  still,  who  possessed 
!  them  before  all  other  nations?     Do  we 
j  then  boast  unjustly,  when  we  aver  that 

I  our  law  is  the  fountain  of  modern  civil iza- 
|l  tion  t  that  whatever  was  good  in  heathen 

II  i'leas  had  to  be  purified  by  the  legislation 
of  Moses?  Surely  we  are  correct  in  this 
assertion ;  and  sure  we  are  that  the  en- 
lightened Christian  and  philosopher  will 
gladly  admit  the  truth  of  a  position  which 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt. 


If  heathen  communities  then  looked  with 
disdain  and  contempt  upon  the  unsociable 
Israelites  and  accused  them  of  impiety :  a 
man  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
human  heart,  will  say  that  their  ignorance 
of  revelation  was  a  natural  cause  of  this 
aversion  for  a  system  which,  in   every 
point,  contradicted  their  free  notions  in 
belief  and  conduct;  since  heathenism  al- 
lowed any  addition  to  the  catalogue  of 
their  deities,  ati  infinitum^  and  permitted 
all  those  acts  of  licentiousness  which  dis- 
graced  their  Olympus.      But   what  can 
Christians  allege  for  continuing  that  silly 
prejudice  which  had  its  birth  in  periods  of 
darkness  ?     Do  they  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Being,  the  holiest,  the  purest, 
the  best  that  the  imagination  can  conceive, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  ?    So  do  we.    Do 
they  believe  in  the  revelation  of  the 
Most  High  ?     So  do  we.    Do  they  believe 
themselves  accountable  for  all  acts  done 
by  them  in  contravention  to  the  declared 
will  of  God  ?     So  do  we.     Do  they  hold 
to  the  sublime  aphorism, "  Love  God  above 
all,  and  thy  neighbor  like  thyself?"     So 
do  we.     Is  there  not  sufficient  agreement 
in  our  respective  systems  for  us  all  to  meet 
on  common  ground,  and  prove  that  we 
are  indeed  children  of  a  common  Parent  ? 
servants  of  the  same  God  ?     "  But  no," 
say  the  bigots,  "  the  Jews  do  not  agree 
with  us  in  all  points ;  they  l)olieve  not  in 
a  mediator,  they  reject  our  Messiah,  and 
hold  themselves  bound  by  a  religion  of 
ceremonial  works,  long  since  abrogated, 
at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  hence  we  must 
endeavor  to  convert  them,  or  condemn 
them  to  the  pains  of  an  evcHasting  dam- 
nation for  their  unbelief."     The  premises 
are  indeed  true :  we  totally  reject  the  idea 
of  a  mediator,  eithor  past  or  to  come;  we 
reject  him  whom  the  Christians  call  their 
Messiah  ;  and  we  assert  that  for  our  part 
the  law  is  of  the  same  binding  force  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  its  institution. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  prejudice 
of  the  world  against  us  ?     Are  our  views 
so  monstrous  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the 
world  against  us  ?     Let  us  see  :  we  assert  I 
that  the  Diety  is   one  and  alone;    that 
hence  no  mediator,  or  an  emanation  from 
the   Creator,  is   conceivable.      But  why 
should  this  be  a  cause  of  prejudice  against 
us,  since  the  evident  words  of  the  Bible 
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teach,  this  doctriiie»  as  we  andentand  the 
scriptures  T  For  thus  it  says,  **  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
oif»,"  (Deut.  vi.  4.)  "Know  therefore, 
this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart, 
that  the  Lord  he  is  God,  in  heaven  ahove, 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath ;  there  is  none 
else."  (Ibid.  iv.  39.)  "  See  now,  that  I, 
even  I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  God  with 
me ;  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound 
and  I  heal ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can 
deliver  out  of  my  hand."  (Ibid,  xxxii.  89.) 
"  Wherefore,  thou  art  great,  O  Lord  Grod : 
for  there  is  none  like  thee,  neither  is  there 
any  God  beside  thee,  according  to  all  that 
we  have  heard  with  our  ears."  ^2  Samuel 
vii.  22.)  "  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  that 
there  is  none  else."  (1  Kings  viii.  60.) 
"  For  tliou  art  the  glory  of  our  strength : 
and  in  thy  favor  our  horn  shall  be  exalted. 
For  the  Lord  is  our  defence:  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  is  our  king."  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.  17,  16.)  "  Yc  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen :  that  ye  may  know  and  be- 
lieve me,  and  understand  that  I  am  Hb  ; 
before  me  there  was  no  God  formed, 
neither  shall  there  be  after  me.  I,  even  I, 
am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour."  (Isaiah,  xliii.  10,  11.)  "I, 
even  I,  am  he  that  blottcth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not 
remember  thy  sins."  (Ibid.  25.)  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his 
Redeemer,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  I  am  the 
first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  god."  (Ibid.  xliv.  6.)  «'  But 
Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord  an  ever- 
lasting salvation."  (Ibid.  xlv.  17.)  "  Look 
unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  else."  (Ibid.  xlv.  22.)  « In  the  Lord 
shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and 
shall  glory."  (Ibid.  25.)  We  will  not 
multiply  texts,  in  the  limited  space  neces- 
sarily assigned  to  this  article,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  few  already  given,  selected 
at  random  almost,  from  the  ordinary  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  with  but  one  exception. 
We  contend  from  these  and  many  others, 
that  the  scriptures  teach  an  absolute,  not 
a  relative  unity  in  the  Godhead,  that  the 
same  Being,  who  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  called  forth  all  that  exists. 


the  LoBD  God  of  HMte,  k  the  sola 
lator  and  Redeedier  of  all  hw 
We  contend  that  a  difided  vaaitffWk  ho- 
mogeneout  divinity  eompoaed  of  paifa,  im 
nowhere  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tertament, 
o6r  only  rule  of  fiuth,  and  that  nothingy 
not  ccmtained  therein,  can  become  hw  any 
possibility  matter  of  fiiith  and  hofie  war  an 
Israelite.  We  know  well  oioii^  that 
some  ingeniouaaccommodatiooB  have  beea 
mvented  by  learned  men  to  reconcife  the 
above  texts  with  the  received  opiniooa  of 
Christianity ;  but  we  have  alwa^  faeea 
taught  to  recdve  the  acripCiuea  litendly ; 
we  assert  that  the  law  is  not  allegoriDal; 
that  the  denunciation  of  puniahmeot  againit 
us  has  been  literally  accompliahed ;  and 
that,  therefore,  no  verse  of  the  Bibfe  can 
in  its  primary  aenae  be  takeo  othenrin 
than  in  its  hteral  and  evident  meanisg, 
especially  if  this  is  the  moat  ohvioiia,  and 
leads  to  no  conclusbn  which  b  elaewipere 
contradicted  by  another  biUical  text  Now 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  unity 
of  God  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Bible  Revelation ;  since  it  waa  contrived, 
to  use  this  word,  by  divine  wisdoma  to 
edimteract  the  frightful  fi>Uiea  of  poljrlbe- 
ism,  which  had  overspread  theworid.  We 
then  say,  if  Grod  be  absolutely  oira,  if  He 
is  not  conceivable  to  be  divided  into  parts, 
if  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  Him  :  it  fol- 
lows that  there  can  be  no  personage  who  ! 
could  by  any  possibility  be  called  '^sonof 
god,"  or  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  An  independent  deity  he  cannot  be, 
neither  can  he  be  an  associate ;  and  if  he 
be  neither,  how  can  he  be  more  a  media- 
tor than  any  other  creature  ?  since  one 
man  cannot  atone  for  the  sins  of  another; 
as  we  are  informed  in  Exodus,  xxxiL  33 : 
'*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moees,  Whoso- 
ever hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I 
blot  out  of  my  book,"  which  evidently 
teaches  that  every  sinner  has  to  makt 
atonement  for  himself,  and  can  obtain 
pardon  only  through  the  undeserved  mercy 
of  the  Loni.  If  now  the  mediator  is  not 
the  Creator  himself,  he  cannot  ofier  an 
atonement,  nay  not  even  himself;  and  if 
he  could,  he  would  be  equal  to  the  One 
from  whom  all  has  sprung,  and  such  a 
being  is  impossible^  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  we  Jews  can- 
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lot  admit  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  of 
[^hristiaDS,  nor  confide  in  his  mission  upon 
iiDitarian  principles,  since  the  books  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  life  all  claim  for 
him  the  power  of  mediatorship,  if  not  an 
equality  with  the  Supreme,  both  of  which 
ySsas  we  reject  as  unscriptural. 

If  then  there  has  been  as  yet  no  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  will  in  respect  to  a 
repeal  of  the  law  (since  we  cannot  believe 
a  mere  man  to  have  by  simple  preaching 
and  the  exhibition  of  miracles,  even  ad- 
mitting their  authenticity,  been  able  to  ab- 
rDgate  what  God  so  solemnly  instituted :) 
we  again  claim  that  the  whole  ceremonial 
and  religious  as  well  as  civil  legislation 
of  Sinai  is  to  this  day  unrepealed,  and  is 
consequently  binding  on  us  Israelites,  the 
proper  recipients  of  the  Mosaic  code,  as 
,00  the  day  of  its  first  promulgation. 
I  We  in  this  manner  acknowledge  and 
;  maintain  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
I  mediatorship,  nor  in  the  mission  of  the 
I  Messiah  of  the  Christians,  nor  in  the  ab- 
!  rogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  of  works.  But 
I  wc  nevertheless  contend  that  this  rejection 
I  of  the  popular  religion  is  no  cause  for  the 
;  entertainment  of  any  ill-will  against  us, 
I  nor  for  the  efforts  which  some  over-zeal- 
I  ous  people  every  now  and  then  make  for 
;Our  omversion.  We  have  already  cx- 
I  bibitcd  above,  how  the  belief  of  Abraham, 
[enlarged  by  Moses, and  now  acknowledged 
,|  by  the  Jews,  is  one  of  purity  and  morality, 
I  and  one  which  presents  the  strongest  pos- 
l  sible  supports  for  civil  society,  especially 
I  a  government  based  upon  principles  of 

■  equality  and  liberty  of  the  person.  Wc 
challenge  contradiction  to  this  position, 
which  we  sustain  as  impregnable  both  to 
the  shafts  of  witticism,  and  the  attacks  of 
cold  reasoning.  We  therefore  say,  that 
our  presence  in  any  community  cannot 
work  any  injury  to  those  who  differ  from 
us  m  .religion,  since  we  arc  peace-loving 
and  loyal,  wishing  to  do  to  others  those 
acts  of  benevolence  which  we  may  desire 
to  claim  from  them  in  our  day  of  need  ; 

■  and  that  our  speculative  opinions  cannot 
:  work  any  injury  to  the  systems  which 

exist  around  us,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
aoek  to  aggrandize  ourselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  and  abstain  from  weaken- 
ing the  religious  impressions  of  other  sects, 
uiile»  it  be  in  self-defence.     For  the  truth 


of  this  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  France  and  Holland,  where 
the  Jews  have  for  many  years  enjoyed 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  without  any 
injury  to  other  denominations  or  the  state 
at  large.  We  say,  that  we  endeavor  to 
instil  principles  of  honesty  in  our  people; 
and  hence  that  but  few  indeed  are  ever 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  or  encumber 
the  poor  and  workhouses  to  the  disgrace 
of  their  name  and  the  reproach  of  their 
fellows  in  belief.*  So  much  with  respect 
to  unjust  prejudice.  But  with  regard  to 
the  ef^rts  at  conversion  they  are  equally 
senseless.  To  the  Jew  his  existence  is  a 
manifestation  and  evident  display  of  the 
divine  power.  How  must  a  Christian  re- ' 
gard  it  ?  Let  us  see.  ^  Who  had  the 
Bible  first?"  The  Jews.  "  Who  was  se- 
lected by  God  as  the  people  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  this  being?"  The  Jews.  "To 
whom  did  the  Lord  promise  love  and  pro- 
tection ?"  The  Jews.  «*  To  whom  did  he 
say  that  they  should  never  cease  to  be  a 
people?"  The  Jews.  It  then  follows  that 
Providence  must  have  had,  and  conse- 
quently still  have,  some  great  and  general 
object  in  preserving  the  Jews  from  anni- 
hilation, and  this  must  be  acknowledged 
upon  Christian  grounds,  since  Christians 
too  admit  the  truth  of  the  scriptures. 
Suppose  now  all  the  Jews  were  converted, 
which  however  is  an  idea  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, their  existence  w(xjld  of  a  certainty 
be  at  an  end ;  for  it  requires  no  reasoning 
to  prove  that  their  religion  is  their  only 
preservative  in  their  scattered  state  among 
all  nations.  We,  as  a  distinct  class  of 
men,  have  always  been  the  l)ost  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  for  our  being 
in  existence  with  the  possession  of  a  dis- 
tinct code  of  laws  founded  upon  reason 
and  truth,  in  ages  of  darkness  and  false- 
hood, can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  laws  and  doctrines 
which  are  so  wise  and  true  must  have 


*  The  writer  of  this  has  lately  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversins^,  whilst  travelling, 
with  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  largest  portion  of  our 
people  in  this  country  is  settled ;  and  he  as- 
sured him  that  but  seldom  are  Jews  brought 
before  him  for  any  charge  whatever,  even 
petty  crimes,  though  the  number  of  poor  Is- 
raelites in  New  York  is  proportionately  great 
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■grung  from  the  only  Source  of  wisdom, 
to  wit,  the  Author  of  all.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  Israelites  maintain  their  identity ; 
whilst  they  continue  steadfast  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets :  there  will  always  be 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
velation to  the  sceptical  unbeliever.  But, 
once  blot  out  our  memorial ;  let  our  name 
be  only  a  matter  of  history,  and  our  exist- 
ence the  subject  for  the  antiquarian's  re- 
searches: and  you  have  destroyed  the 
very  evidence  on  which  your  system  must 
rest  for  support,  although  as  Christians 
you  claim  a  new  revelation  for  the  opin- 
ions of  divine  things  which  you  entertain. 
Still  more  than  all  this,  all  such  attempts, 
as  we  have  just  alluded  to,  are  acting 
against  Providence ;  He  called  Abraham 
out  of  Chaldsea,  and  promised  him,  that 
in  his  seed  all  the  femilies  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed ;  He  chose  Isaac,  and 
confirmed  to  him  the  covenant  of  Abra* 
ham ;  He  loved  Jacob,  and  assured  him 
the  blessings  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  He 
appeared  to  Moses  and  told  him :  ^<  I  am 
the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  qf  Abra- 
ham, the  (jod  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of 
Jacob,**  (Exod.  iii.  6 ;)  and  all  these  pro- 
mises are  to  be  madb  void  by  the  exter- 
mination of  the  distinctive  character  of 
Jacob's  descendants  ?  how  are  they  to  be 
distinguished  as  "  the  people  of  God,"  as 
the  sons  of  Israel,  if  they  mingle  with  you 
in  communion  of  worship  and  inter-mar- 
riages, and  become  with  you  one  people  ? 
One  would  think  that  the  many  abortive 
attempts  at  force,  at  persuasion,  at  bribe- 
ry, had  all  been  tried  in  vain  long  enough 
to  prove  that,  if  God  wishes  our  destruc- 
tion, these  are  not  the  means  to  eficct  it ; 
and  still  the  world  is  but  little  wiser  for 
all  these  failures,  and  the  same  routine, 
all  except  the  slaying  of  Jews,  is  gone 
over  again  at  this  day,  to  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  our  people,  as  was  done  in 
former  times.  One  country  will  not  ad- 
mit our  people  to  an  equality  of  rights ; 
another,  more  barbarous  yet,  although 
Christian,  enlightened  and  highly  civilized, 
restricts  the  number  of  Jews  in  its  domi- 
nions, permits  only  a  certain  number  to 
marry,  and  confines  our  existing  popula- 
tion to  certain,  and  these  very  narrow, 
limits  in  the  towns  where  they  dwell; 
elsewhere  they  are  texed  for  the  right  of 


protection— «ven  the  food  they 
becomes  an  especial  •onm  of  leveoueto 
the  government;   in  other  plsMses  a^ 
they  cannot  hold  landed 


countries  will  not  admit  them  within  tbrir 
boundaries ;  whilst  every  where,  even  m 
free  and  enlightened  America,  other  de- 
nominations combine  for  the  purpose  ct 
bringing  about  their  oonvmioD,  and  lain 
funds  and  form  especial  ibcieties  to  bnB% 
about  this  consummatioo  so  devoutly  dp» 
sired  by  many.  Who  does  not  see,  tbt 
such  proceedings  are  only  too  well  calcQ> 
lated  to  keep  alive  prejudieesy  unfoaoded 
and  unjust,  against  the  sons  of  Itradf 
Every  one  knows  the  influence  wbieh 
ministers  of  religion  have  over  their 
flocks ;  and  if  the  heads,  then,  oonstantlj 
pray  for  the  conversion  of -the  Jews ;  n 
they  constantly  league  together  for  tin 
purpose ;  if  they  hold  them  up  as  childres 
of  damnation  for  their  unbelt:  it  wooU 
be  wonderful  indeed  if  the  maaseB  did  not 
feela  certain  aversion  (or  those  menwhon 
obduracy  and  unbelief  cause  ^o  mneh  pab 
and  labor  to  the  good  men  whom  theyaie 
accustomed  to  regard  with  love  and  tene- 
ratbn.  Where  we  are  known,  our  dM- 
racters  and  our  course  of  life  will  be  al- 
ways the  best  answers  to  all  complaints, 
and  the  best  defence  against  all  supposed 
charges.  But  in  communities  even  where 
we  are  most  numerous,  there  are  many 
who  are  necessarily  unacquainted  with 
us  and  our  opinions ;  and  still  they  may 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  hap- 
piness and  welfare  ;  we  are  therefore  anx» 
ious  that  they  should  not  hold  an  unwor* 
thy  opinion  of  us  or  our  creed.  Besides 
this,  we  venerate  the  name  of  Israel,  we 
hold  dear  the  bond  which  entwines  our 
destiny  with  the  lot  and  the  fame  of  the 
great  ones  of  old ;  and  therefore,  even  if 
there  were  no  personal  disadvantage  con- 
nected with  the  prejudice  against  ourselves, 
we  would  prize  it  beyond  all  could  we 
have  the  happiness  of  witnessing  among 
the  world  at  large  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  services  to  religion,  to  science,  to 
government,  to  order,  to  humanity,  which 
mankind  owes  to  the  patriarchs,  the  pro- 
phets, the  doctors,  the  martjTS  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  We  ask  for  no  preroga- 
tive from  the  world ;  our  faith  is  one  of 
opinion,  and  can  flourish  as  well  under 
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persecution  as  when  in  command  of  em- 
pires; our  God  can  and  does  shield  us, 
whether  we  are  afflicted  or  iu  prosperity : 
but  we  ask  to  be  left  alone  undisturlied  in 
the  profession  of  those  peculiar  opinions 
which  we  claim  to  be  the  emanation  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  we  ask  of  all,  to  let 
us  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  as 
gooid  citizens  and  faithful  subjects  to  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  no  one  will  ever 
have  cause  to  complain  that  the  Jews,  as 
such,  have  interfered  with  his  rights,  or 
diminished  in  the  least  the  full  exercise 
of  his  political  or  religious  privileges. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  JEWS, 

Properly  speaking,  the  Jews  have  no 
profession  of  faith ;  they  hold  the  whole 
Word  of  God  to  be  alike  fundamental,  and 
that  in  sanctity  there  is  no  diflercnce  be- 
tween the  verses  "  And  the  sons  of  Dnn, 
Hushim/'  (Gen.  xlvi.  23,)  and  ''  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  (Exod.  xx.  2.)  The  whole 
Bible  has  the  same  immortal,  infallible 
Author;  consequently  whatever  He  has 
written  for  our  instruction  must  be  equally 
holy.  To  us  the  things  handed  down  may 
appear  unimportant ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  great  truths  may  be  connected  with 
the  simplest  word  embraced  in  the  Bible. 
The  believing  Israelite,  therefore,  searches 
the  scriptures  as  the  most  mysterious,  the 
holiest  giA,  although  the  text  is  so  evident 
as  to  afibrd  a  sure  guide  to  his  ste{)s  through 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  to  point  his 
way  to  heaven.  He  endeavors  to  find  in 
the  pages  thereof  the  best  account  of  the 
ways  of  God  with  man,  and  a  solution  of 
the  question,  '<  What  does  the  Lord  ask 
of  me  r*  Nothing  therefore  can  be  unim- 
portant to  him  which  has  been  written  by 
his  almighty  Father,  and  every  word  he 
finds  recorded  there  he  must  accordingly 
receive  as  his  rule  of  faith.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  Israelite's  religion,  though 
based  on  faith,  is  n^t  a  theoretical  system, 
but  one  of  action  and  duties ;  for  when 
the  Lord  revealed  himself  on  Mount  Sinai 
it  was  a  practical  course  of  life  He  pointed 
]  out  in  preference  to  a  system  of  belief  or 
j  matters  of  credence.  Without  faith,  or  a 
I  aiocere  conviction,  in  other  words,  of  the 
'  truth  of  God  and  his  law,  no  one  would 
to  a  certainty  obey  a  code  which,  in  every 


step  he  takes,  places  some  restriction  upon 
his  conduct  or  pursuits.  Nevertheless  no 
life  can  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  law,  which  is  only  rich  in  sentiments, 
but  poor  in  deeds.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  ideas  which  are 
the  foundation  of  our  religion  must  spring 
out  of  the  law  and  the  revelation  which 
we  have  received  for  our  guidance ;  and 
the  whole  series  of  doctrines  which  is 
evolved  by  a  study  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  must  be  accepted  by  all  Israelites 
as  the  truth  which  they  ought  implicitly 
to  contide  in ;  since  the  ideas  of  religion 
cannot  be  less  true,  than  the  duties  with 
which  they  stand  in  connection,  are  the 
infallible  will  of  God.  All  this  would  give 
us  then  the  doctrine  "  that  the  whole  Bible 
is  the  faith  of  the  Israelite."  But,  though 
to  the  thinking  and  pious  such  a  reference 
might  be  enough,  there  would  be  many  a 
one  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  trace 
sufficiently  clearly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  amidst  the  mass  of  duties  on  the  one 
hand,  and  narrations  and  predictions  on 
the  other,  which  the  various  books  of 
scripture  so  bountifully  contain.  Pious 
men  therefore  have  endeavored  to  con- 
dense  the  biblical  dogmas  for  the  use  of 
the  nation  at  large,  in  order  to  afford  at 
first  sight  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  that, 
which  according  to  our  received  RKxle  of 
interpretation  we  are  obliged  to  believe  in 
with  an  entire  faith  as  children  of  Israel. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  dogmas,  or  Articles  of  Faith, 
though  universally  admitted  as  true,  have 
never  yet  become  a  test  of  a  Jewish  ex- 
perience ;  since  it  is  enouf^h  fi)r  us  if  we 
admit  the  truth  of  the  whole  Hibin,  which 
of  itself  includes  the  belief  in  what  have 
been  termed  "  the  Articles  of  Mnimonides," 
which  learned  doctor  was  probably  the  first 
who  reduced  his  rolirrion  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  fundamental  principles,  without 
thereby  excluding  the  necessity  of  believ- 
ing implicitly  whatever  other  doctrines 
might  otherwise  b<»  drawn  from  the  sacre<l 
Text.  In  other  words,  whatever  princi- 
ples are  deducible  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
whatever  dixrtrines  the  Bible  contains,  are 
one  and  all  subjects  on  which  no  Israelite 
can  conscientiously  permit  himself  to  spe- 
culate, much  less  to  doubt ;  and  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  are  therefore  nothing  but  a 
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Bununary,  serving  to  classify  in  a  simple' 
manner  the  chief  and  evident  deductions 
from  the  scriptures. 

Having  premised  this,  to  avoid  giving 
a  false  view  of  our  creed,  of  which  no  trace 
^  an  entire  system  can  be  discovered  in 
so  many  words,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  writings  of  our  early  doctors :  we  will 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  three  great  bases 
of  our  belief: 

I.  We  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

II.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  re« 
velation  by  the  Creator  of  his  will. 

III.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
just  system  of  nsward  and  punishment,  or 
a  full  accountability  for  all  our  acts. 

Being  compelled  to  condense  as  much 
as  possible  in  this  article,  we  cannot  go 
over  a  great  number  of  arguments  to  prove, 
what  is  otherwise  so  self-evident,  that 
these  three  principles  are  the  sole  rational 
foundation  of  all  religion ;  since  the  belief 
in  the  Creator  gives  us  a  Supreme  Being 
to  worship ;  a  revelation  furnishes  us  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  He  requires  at  our 
hands ;  and,  lastly,  the  existence  of  an 
equitable  system  of  accountability  places 
before  us  the  most  urgent  motives  for  obe- 
dience to  whatever  we  are  certified  to  be 
the  will  of  God. 

But  the  Bible  reveals  to  us  ampler  de- 
tails of  doctrines,  in  part  especially  appli- 
cable to  us  as  Israelites  to  whom  the  law 
was  first  given,  and  partly  of  universal 
applicability.  Of  the  latter  we  have  gen- 
erally assumed  thirteen  cardinal  principles 
which  are  the  key  of  our  theological  views ; 
they  arc — 

1.  The  belief  in  an  almighty  Creator, 
who  alone  has  called  all  things  into  being, 
ond  still  continues  to  govern  the  world 
which  He  has  made. 

2.  The  belief  in  the  absolute  and  per- 
fect UNITY  of  the  Creator,  that  He  is  there- 
fore indivisible  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
always  the  same,  who  was,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  unchanged  as  from  the  beginning. 

3.  The  belief  in  the  incorporeality  of 
the  Creator,  that  He  is  not  a  material 
being,  and  cannot  be  aflei!ted  by  accidents 
which  afiect  material  things. 

4.  The  belief  in  the  absolute  and  perfect 
eternity  of  the  Creator. 

6.  The  belief,  that  the  Creator  is  the 


8o}e  hang  to  whom  we  sfaoold  my, 
then  h  bo  one  who  sharat  bis  poweii, 
that  we  should  address  our  prmyen  to  him. 

6.  The  belief  in  the  truth  of  aO  tk 
words  of  the  prophets. 

7.  The  betief  in  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phecy  of  Moses,  and  that  he  was  tiie 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets  and  wise  mea 
who  have  lived  hikbm  hrni  or  will,  cone 
after  him. 

8.  The  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  hw 
which  we  now  have,  and  that  it  is  uih 
changed,  and  the  very  one  which  mi 
given  to  Moses. 

9.  The  belief  in  the  permianency  of  tb 
law,  and  that  there  has  not  been,  nor  will 
there  ever  be,  another  law  promulgated  hj 
the  Creator. 

10.  The  belief  in  the  onrnisdenoe  of 
the  Creator. 

11.  The  belief  that  the  Creator  inD  re- 
ward those  who  keep  his  commandmentii 
and  punish  those  who  transgress  them. 

12.  The  belief  in  the  coming  of  the^ 
King  Messiah,  who  is  to  accomplisb  for!! 
the  worid  and  Israel  all  that  the  propheti ' 
have  foretold  concerning  him.    And 

13.  The  belief  in  the  resorraction  of 
the  dead,  when  it  may  please  the  Almiriitj 
to  send  his  spirit  to  revive  those  who  sleep  j 
in  the  dust.  i 

It  were  easy  enough  to  prove  all  the  jj 
above  from  scripture  passages ;  but  it  is  \, 
deemed  unnecessary  in  this  mere  summary  || 
of  our  faith,  nothmg  doubting  but  that  the  ^. 
inquirer  will  look  for  farther  light  in  works 
treating  especially  on  this  important  sub- 
ject.    It  will  be  seen  that  a  distinctive 
feature  in  our  belief  is  "  the  permanency 
of  the   law  regaled   on   Sinia   throogb 
Moses  the  father  of  the  prophets,"  whidi 
precludes  the  admission  of  any  new  reve- 
lation, or  the  abrogation  of  the  old  cove- 
nant. Another,  "  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
unity   of  God,"  with   the  addition  thit 
''  there  is  no  being  but  the  Creator  to  whom 
we  should  pray,"  precludes  the  admbsi- 1 
bility  of  a   mediator,  or  the   mediatmg: 
power  between  God  and  us  mortal  sinners 
of  any  being  whose  existence  the  imagi- 
nation can  by  any  possibility  conceive  as 
possible.     We  think   and  maintain  that 
these  principles  are  legitimate  deductions 
of  the  text  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  we  must 
therefore,  if  even  on  no  other  grounds, 
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reject  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
danity  whicb  teach,  first,  that  a  new  cove- 
mat  has  been  made  between  God  and 
mankind  other  than  the  revelation  at 
Horeb ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  mc- 
(fiator,  an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  through 
vhose  merits  only  man  can  be  absolved 
from  sin,  and  through  whose  intercession 
[tnyers  will  be  accepted.  •  All  this  is  for- 
sign  to  our  view  of  scriptural  truth,  and 
M  such  we  reject  it,  and  hold  fast  to  the 
ioctrines  which  we  have  received  from  our 
bthers. 

The  Messiah  whom  we  expect  is  not  to 
be  a  god,  nor  a  part  of  the  godhead,  nor 
I  son  of  god  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; 
iut  simply  a  man  eminently  endowed,  like 
Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  days  of  the 
Bible,  to  work  out  the  will  of  God  on  earth  in 
lU  that  the  prophets  have  predicted  of  him. 
Sis  coming,  we  believe,  will  be  the  signal 
ibr  universal  peace,  universal  freedom,  uni- 
rersal  knowledge,  universal  worship  of  the 
One  Eternal ;  objects  all  of  high  import, 
indwell  worthy  to  be  attested  by  the  visible 
display  of  the  divine  glory  before  the  eyes 
of  ail  flesh,  just  as  was  the  presence  of  the 
Lonl  manifested  at  Sinai,  when  the  Israel- 
ites stood  assembled  to  receive  the  law 
which  was  surrendered  to  their  keeping. 
Iq  the  days  of  this  august  ruler  the  law, 
which  was  at  first  given  as  *'  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  congregation  of  Jacob,"  will 
beoome  the  only  standard  of  righteousness, 
of  salvation,  for  all  mankind,  when  will  be 
fiiliilledto  its  fullest  extent  the  blessings 
conferred  upon  Abraham, Isaac, and  Jacob, 
that  **  in  their  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed."  We  believe, 
&rthcr,  that  the  time  of  this  great  event 
is  hidden  from  our  knowledge,  and  is  only 
known  to  the  Creator,  who  in  his  own 
pxidtime  will  regcneratelhe  earth,  remove 
the  worship  of  idols,  banish  all  erroneous 
beliefs,  and  establish  his  kingdom  firmly 
and  immovably  over  the  hearts  of  all  sons 
of  man,  when  all  will  invoke  Him  in  truth, 
and  call  liim  Grod,  King,  Redeemer,  the 
Ooe  who  was,  is,  and  will  be,  for  ever  and 
ever.  We  believe  that 'the  time  may  be 
•distant,  thousands  of  years  removed ;  but 
»o  confidently  look  forward  to  its  coming, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  He  who  has  so 
miraculously  preserved  his  people  among 
13  many  trials  and  dangers,  is  able  and 


willing  to  fulfil  all  He  has  promised,  and 
that  his  power  will  surely  accomplish 
what  his  goodness  has  foretold ;  and  that 
He  will  not  rest  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
word,  till  all  the  world  shall  acknowledge 
his  power,  and  ceaseless  incense  ascend  to 
his  holy  Name  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
even  unto  his  setting ;  when  the  altars  of 
falsehood  shall  crumblcnnd  the  dominion  ot 
unbelief  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

THE  JEWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  of 
our  people,  compared  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  readily  understrx)d  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  few  Jews  will 
be  found  in  America.  Still  despite  of  this 
fact,  they  are  found  in  every  portion  of 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  almost  (for 
there  are  a  few  even  there,)  in  the  northern 
range  of  states.  Probably  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Jews  took  place  in  New  Amster- 
dam, when  it  was  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, about  1660.  They  no  doubt  were 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who,  like  their 
brethren  who  were  settled  in  Holland,  fled 
from  the  bloody  Inquisition  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  equitable  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  Bntavian  republic.  The  writer  of 
this  has  learnt  that  a  correspondence  is  yet 
in  existence  which  took  place  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Dutch  authoriiics  in  New 
Amsterdam ;  but  he  has  never  stnm  it, 
wherefoni  he  is  unable  to  say  anything 
with  precision  farther  than  he  has  staled 
above.  This  much,  however,  he  lx?lieves 
certain,  that  the  number  of  our  people  did 
not  increase  rapidly,  since  we  are  not 
friendly  to  making  proselytes,  and  owing 
to  the  great  difliculties  emigrants  of  our 
persuasion  must  be  exposed  to  in  new 
communities  on  account  of  the  duties  of 
our  religion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  but  one 
synagogue  was  needed  in  New  York, 
till  about  1827,  when  a  second  one  was 
established  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city.  Since  that  period  four  other  congre- 
gations have  been  organized,  and  all  the 
places  of  worship,  though  so  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied, are  frequently  over-full,  so  as  to 
require  temporary  meeting  places.  The 
nurnl)er  of  Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  said  to  be  about  10,000,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing by  emigration  from  Europe,  owing 
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to  the  oppressive  lawa  enforced  against  us 
in  many  countries  as  slated  in  a  prece- 
ding part  of  this  article.  There  are  two 
congregations  in  Albany,  and  one  or  more 
in  the  country,  of  which,  however,  I  have 
too  vaj^ue  information  to  say  any  thing 
with  certainty, 

A  few  years  before  the  American  revo- 
lution a  congregatioa  assembLHl  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island ;  but  with  the  falUng 
ofT  of  the  business  of  that  place,  aAer  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Jew- 
ish population  led  it  by  degrees,  some 
going  to  New  York,  some  to  Hichmond, 
and  others  to  different  other  towns.  There 
aiToa  synagogue  and  burying  ground,  both 
said  to  be  in  good  order, — a  legacy  having 
been  left  by  the  son  of  the  former  ministcTt 
Touro,  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
decay- 

In  Pennsylvania  Israelites  wore  settled 
long  before  the  revoluiion  in  various 
places.  But,  I  believe,  that  no  regular 
congregation  was  organized  till  about 
1790j  when  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  induced  many  from  that 
place  to  come  hither  with  their  minister, 
Gershom  Mendes  Seixas;  and  a  syna- 
gogue was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  and  consecrated  about 
the  fall  of  1781,  There  are  now  three 
congregations  in  Philadelphia,  numbering 
about  from  1500  to  1800  souls;  one  con- 
gregation is  at  Easton,  one  in  Hanover, 
and  considerable  settlements  in  Franklin 
county,  Bucks,  and  elsewhere,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  organized  as  congregations 
before  long. 

In  Maryland  the  Jews  were,  until  lately, 
ejccludcd  from  a  participation  of  equal 
rights;  but  soon  afler  the  repeal  of  their 
disabilities,  many  Europeans  joined  the 
former  few  settlers,  and  there  is  now  a 
considerable  congregation  of  about  1500 
souls  in  Baltiraore^  where  there  is  a  svna- 
gogue-  There  are  also  a  few  families  in 
Frederick,  Hageratown,  (fee. 

In  Virginia  the  Jews  settled  about  1780, 
or  even  earlier;  but  their  number  is  small 
in  that  state  ;  and  there  are  but  two  con- 
gregations in  the  whole  state,  and  both  at 
Richmond.  Others  dwell  at  Petersburg, 
Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Wheeling,  but  they 
amount  in  the  whole  state  to  scarcely  more 
than  600. 


In  North  Carolina,  where  the  constitu- 
tion excludes  ua  from  the  rights  of  citizens, 

there  are  but  a  few  families. 

But  in  South  Carolina  we  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  Israelites  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  state;  still  there  is  but 
one  regular  congregation,  at  Charleston, 
wliere  there  is  a  handsome  synagogue; 
the  congregation  was  organized  in  1760* 

In  Georgia  there  is  a  synagogue  in  Sa- 
vannah. The  first  Jews  came  over  soon 
after  General  Oglethorpe^  in  1733;  btil.'l 
they  have  never  been  very  numerous  r 
though  it  appears  from  present  indications 
that  many  European  emigrants,  and  per- 
eons  from  the  north  will,  it  is  likely,  soon 
seek  a  home  tn  that  state. 

In  the  southern  and  western  states  the 
arrival  of  Israelites  is  but  recent ;  slill 
there  ts  a  congregation  at  Mobile;  anotkf, 
numl)ering  about  125  families,  in  New 
Orleans  j  another  at  Louisville ;  two  4t 
Cincinnati ;  one  or  two  in  Cleaveland,  and  | 
one  at  St.  Louis.  There  are  probably 
others,  but  they  have  not  become  gene- 
rally known.  A  small  congregation  also 
has  recently  been  formed  at  New  HaveD, 
in  Connecticut,  probably  the  only  one  in 
the  New  England  States,  unless  Bosion  be 
an  exception. 

We  have  no  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  i 
Anjerica,  other  than  the  congregations  | 
themselves.  Each  congregation  makes  its 
oWn  rules  for  ita  government,  and  elects 
its  own  ministerj  who  is  appointed  without 
any  ordinfttion,  induction  in  office  bein^ 
made  through  his  election^  which  is  m&^ 
for  a  term  of  years  or  during  good  beha- 
vior, as  it  may  meet  the  wish  of  the  ma* 
jority.  As  yet  wc  have  no  colleges  or 
public  schools  of  any  kind,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  one  in  New  York,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Isaacs, 
one  in  Baltimore,  and  another  in  Cincio* 
nati,  and  Sunday  schools  for  religious  id* 
struction  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rich* 
mond,  Charleston,  Columbia,  S.  C.^  Sa* 
vannah,  and  Cincinnati,  There  can  be  do 
doubt  that  something  will  be  done  for  edu- 
cation, as  soon  as  we  have  become  mote 
numerous.  The  American  Jews  have  but 
one  religious  periodical,  and  this  is  priniied 
in  Philadelphia;  it  is  called  "The  Occi- 
dent and  American  Jewish  Advocate,*^  and 
appears  monthly. 
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U  our  congregations  where  the  ne- 
demands  it,  there  are  ample  pro- 
(  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
e  endeavor  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
raelite  from  being  sent  to  the  poor 
or  to  sink  into  crime  for  want  of 
;ans  of  subsistence. 
D  the  whole,  we  have  increased  in 
respect  within  the  last  five  years ; 


and  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  that 
He  may  prosper  our  undertakings,  and 
give  us  the  means  to  grow  in  grace  and 
piety,  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  the 
world  the  true  effects  of  the  law  of  (Jgd 
upon  the  life  of  a  sincere  Israelite,  which 
must  render  him  acceptable  to  his  neigh- 
bors of  every  creed,  and  a  worthy  servant 
in  the  mansion  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
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3    EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH.* 


BY  8.  S.  SCHMUCKER,  D.  D.,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


B  name  of  Martin  Luther,  now  fami- 
almost  every  schoolboy,  forms  one 
(  roos^  prominent  waymarks  in  the 
J  both  of  the  world  and  the  church, 
s  immortalized  his  age  among  the 
atioDS  gone  by ;  and  one  can  hardly 
it  pronounced  without  being  at  the 
moment  transported  back  to  the 
3  and  events  of  that  ecclesiastical 
ition  which  shook  Europe  to  its  very 
?,  and  from  the  cell  of  a  monastery 
d  upon  the  world  that  dawning  of 
;e  and  truth  which  shall  shine  on, 
inwaning  brightness,  to  its  perfect  day. 
t  while  all  recognise  the  name  of  the 
•mer,  and  its  connection  with  the  past 
present  condition  of  Christendom  in 

Tie  following  sketch  of  the  Lutheran 
!h  is  compiled  almost  entirely  from  seve- 
iblicaiions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  8. 8.  Schmnck- 
ofessor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological 
11  ry,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  an 
ent  article  in  the  American  Quarterly 
ter,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  of  Boston, 
is  derived  principally  from  the  same 
?,  and  from  the  Lutheran  Almanac  of 


the  general :  few,  comparatively,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  and  those  of  the  past  and  present 
generations  of  his  followers.  In  reviving 
our  own  and  our  readers'  acquaintance 
with  our  Lutheran  brethren,  we  introduce 
to  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  of  lost  men, 
an  ancient,  honored,  and  most  efficient 
branch  of  that  church  which  he  ransomed 
with  blood,  and  which  he  employs  in  car- 
rying forward  the  triumphs  of  his  grace 
over  sin  and  the  powers  of  darkness.* 

"  The  Lutheran  Church  is  indebted  for 
her  name  to  the  derision  of  the  Catholics. 
The  distinguished  Papal  theologian.  Dr. 
Eckius,  the  opponent  of  Luther  and  Carl- 
stadt,  in  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  the  year  1519,  wishing  to  show  his 
contempt  for  Luther  and  his  cause  and  not 
dreaming  whereunto  this  matter  of  the 
Reformation  would  grow,  first  stigmatized 
the  friends  of  the  reformer  as  Lutherans^ 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  we 
speak  of  the  Owenites  and  Fanny  Wright 


'  Quarterly  Register,  of  1843,  p.  878. 
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men  of  our  day.  The  term  beiiig  regarded  i 
as  a  happy  conceit,  was  soon  spread  among 
the  enemies  of  the  cause ;  and  its  friendsi 
though  opposed  to  it  in  principle,  re- 
sponded to  the  name,  because  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  their  leader.  Thus  George, 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  when  re- 
proached for  being  a  Lutheran,  indignant- 
ly and  nobly  Replied :  "  I  was  not  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Luther,  he  is  not  my  God 
and  Saviour,  I  do  not  believe  in  him,  and 
am  not  saved  by  him ;  and  therefore,  in 
this  sense  I  am  no  Lutheran.  But  if  I  be 
asked,  whether  with  my  heart  and  Ups  I 
profess  the  doctrines  which  God  restored 
to  light  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
blessed  servant.  Dr.  Luther,  I  neither 
hesitate  nor  am  ashamed  to  call  myself  a 
Lutheran.  In  this  sense  I  am,  and  as  long 
as  I  live,  will  remain  a  Lutheran.**  But 
the  name  officially  adopted  by  the  Lu- 
theran reformers  was  that  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church,  that  is,  the  gospel  church,  in 
antithesis  to  the  legal  ritud  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  very  name  recently  adopted  by 
the  united  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church 
in  Prussia.  Luther  himself,  like  the  great 
I  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  protested  most  de- 
I  cidedly  against  the  use  of  his  name  as  the 
Shibbolet  of  a  sect,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  advice  was  disregarded.* 
"  The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
has,  in  common  with  that  of  the  German 
Reformed,  also  been  distinctively  termed 
the  German  church.  This  designation 
must  not  be  understood  as  implying  the 
limitation  of  the  worship  of  cither  of  these 
churches  to  the  German  language.  It  is 
known  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  in 
diflferent  countries  the  services  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  are  conducted  in  the  Swe- 
dish, the  Norwegian,  the  Danish,  the  Ice- 
landic,  the  Russian  and  the  French,  as 
well  as  in  the  English  and  (Serman  lan- 
guages. Yet  it  is  true,  that  as  Germany 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  she 
was  also  the  primitive  seat  of  that  church, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
land  of  Luther.  Germany  is  still  the 
most  extensive  seat  of  Lutheranism.  No 
other  foreign  country  is  therefore  fraught 
with  such  interesting  and  hallowed  asso- 

•  Schmucker's  Portraiture  of  Lutheranism, 
pp.  8,  9. 


ciations  to  the  great  mum  of  AmeriGan 
Lutherans  as  G^many,  the  mother  of  the 
Reibrroatioii,  the  crame  of  Liitheranism, 
the  land  where  our  iatfaen  prodaimed  the 
gospel  of  tffilvation,  where  Speaer  sowed 
the  seed  of  truth,  where  Arndt  preached 
and  wrote  and  lived  his  *  True  Christian- 
ity,' where  Franke  wrought  his  works  of 
love,  and  where  believing  Luther  poured 
his  prayer  of  faith  into  the  lap  of  God! 
But  it  is  not  only  to  Lutheran  minds  that 
Germany  is  encircled  with  interesting  as- 
sociations. Although  the  populace  are 
too  little  acquamtra  with  the  (act,  yet 
what  intdh'gent  scholar  does  not  kiiov 
that  the  Germans  constitute  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  branches  of  the  human 
family,  and  that  at  diflerent  periods  through- 
out the  two  thousand  years  of  their  na^ 
tional  history,  they  have  excelled  in  all 
that  is  truly  noble  and  praisewoithv  in 
heathen  virtue,  or  interesting  in  the  fruits 
of  an  enlightened  and  active  Christiao 
piety  7  Germany  was  originally  inhabited 
by  a  heroic  and  martial  peq>le,  whose 
origin  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity. 
Their  language  and  religion  point  us  to 
Asia.  They  certainly  proceeded  from 
the  north  of  the  Euxine  ^ea,  and,  known 
by  the  names  of  Scythians,  Teutones, 
Franks,  &c.,  overspread  all  western  Eu- 
rope. The  English  are,  both  as  to  lan- 
guage and  population,  in  part  descended 
from  one  of  these  German  tribes,  the 
Saxons,  who  at  an  early  day  conquered 
Britain  and  formed  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
from  whom  a  portion  of  our  citizens  are 
descended.  When  first  visited  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Germans  had  already  for  ages  in- 
habited the  country,  and  had  lost  all 
traces  of  their  earliest  history.  Divided 
into  many  independent  tribes,  and  ofleo 
engaged  in  intestine  wars,  each  tribe  ac- 
knowledged no  laws  but  those  enacted  by 
the  majority  at  a  general  council.  Far 
removed  from  the  refinement  and  literary 
character  of  the  Romans,  they  were  alike 
free  from  their  licentiousness  and  eflrmi- 
nacy.  Hospitality  and  conjueal  fidelity 
were  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
Germans ;  and  a  promiso,  jrivon  to  fnrr.d  j 
or  foe,  they  held  inviolable,  even  at  the 
risk  of  life.  They  cherished  n  firm  le- 
lief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
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future  retribution.  They  were  indeed 
polytheists,  but  their  religion  was  of  the 
fluUimer  cast.  They  neither  bowed  down 
to  idols,  nor  worshipped  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  but  offered  their  devotions  in 
open  groves,  under  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven  ;  for,  says  the  Roman  historian, 
they  regarded  their  gods  as  too  sacred 
and  great  to  be  confined  in  temples,  or 
represented  by  idols  of  wood  or  stone."* 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar  the  Romans 
marked  them  out  for  conquest ;  but  aflcr 
repeated  attempts  to  subdue  them,  they 
were  defeated,  and  they  relinquished  the 
object  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Subsequently,  af\er  nu- 
merous internal  dissensions  and  external 
wars  between  their  difierent  tribes  and  the 
Romans,  the  latter,  with  the  Saxons,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Probus,  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni, 
two  of  the  principal  Grerman  nations,  about 
A.  D.  270.  This  conquest,  however,  the 
hit  of  a  political  character  which  Rome 
achieved,  was  not  permanent.  In  the 
fifth  century,  the  Roman  empire  was  as- 
saulted on  all  sides  by  the  northern  and 
eastern  barbarians,  who  rapidly  spread 
their  ravages  and  conquests  over  all 
Earope. 

"  Of  the  diflerent  tribes  of  this  numer- 
ous family  which  overspread  all  western 
Europe,  those  only  retain  the  name  of 
Germans  in  modem  history,  who  reside 
in  the  territory  denominated  Germany. 
TTieir  martial  spirit  rendered  difficult  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them, 
which  was  however  eficcted,  at  least  in 
name,  successively  among  the  different 
tribes,  from  the  third  to  the  eijrhth  cen- 
tury. The  forgiving  and  submissive 
•pirit  of  the  gospel  gained  a  tardy  victory 
over  their  warlike  minds ;  as  was  stri- 
kindy  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  CIo- 
ris^t  King  of  the  Franks,  a  tribe  thnt 
■ettlcd  in  Gaul.  On  one  occasion,  whilst 
Remi^i^us  was  preaching  to  them,  and 
depicting  in  glowing  colors  the  suffcrinj^ 
of  the  Saviour  when  suspended  on  the 
cross,  the  king,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
his  spirit,  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the 


•  Schmucker's  Portraiture,  pp.  10,  11. 
-f-Clovis  belonf^d  to  the  German,  Salian 
1  tribe;  Henke,  vol  L  p.  387. 


congregation,  <  Ah,  if  I  had  been  there  v 
with   my  Franks,  the   Jews   should   not  ' 
have  crucified  the  Lord !'     Unhappily  the 
Christianity  first  introduced  among  them  ; 
was   strongly  tinctured  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  Rome,  and  in  the  progress  of  ages, 
the  Germans  participated  extensively  in 
the  increasing  superstitions   and  degene- 
racy which  reigned  at  the  fountain  head,  j 
But  in  the  providence  of  God  it  was  re- 
served  for   this   heroic    and    undaunted 
people,  to  take  the  lead  in  breaking  the 
bonds  by  which  Europe  had  for  ages  been 
held   in   subjection.     *  Whilst,'  says   the 
distinguished  Lutheran  historian.  Dr.  Mos- 
heim,  *the  Roman  pontiff  slumbered  in 
security  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
saw  nothing  throughout   the  vast  extent  i 
of  his  dominion  but  tranquility  and  sub-  | 
mission,  and  while  the  worthy  and  pious 
professors  of  genuine  Christianity  almost 
despaired  of  seeing  that  reformation,  on 
which  their  ardent  desires  and  expectations 
were  bent :  an  obscure  and  inconsiderable 
person  arose,  on  a  sudden,  in  the  year 
1517,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  long- 
expected  change,  by  opposing  with  un- 
daunted resolution  his  single  force  to  the 
torrent  of  Papal  ambition  and  despotism.  , 
This  remarkable  man  was  Martin  Luther, 
of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,*  an  Augustinian 
monk,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  which  had  boon  erect(?d  at  Wit- 
tenburg  a  few  years  before.'     It  was  this  . 
interesting  people,  after  they  had  thrown  | 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  countryman   Lu- 
ther and  others,  roceivod  the  pure  and 
unadulterated  woixl  of  God,  that   consti- 
tuted themselves  a  reformed,  an  evani^el- 
ical  church,  which  has  been  denominated 
Lutheran."t 

"  In  the  year  1507,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four years,  in  the  seclusion  of  monastic 
life,  Luther,  by  what  we  call  accident, 
but,  in  reality,  by  the  ord<jring  of  Him 
whose  empire  is  univ<»rsal,  found  among 
the  musty  tomes  of  the  convent  library  a 
long-neglected  Latin  Bible.  This  imme- 
diately became  his  daily  counsellor.  The 
light  of  inspired  truth  soon  disclosed  to 
him   tlio   errors   and    deficiency  of   the 

•  Mosheim,  voL  iii.  p.  25. 

t  Schmucker*s  Portraiture,  pp.  13-14. 
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Romish  cieed,  even  before  he  could  plunly 
discern  the  more  exoollent  way.  His  at- 
tainments placed  him,  the  following  year, 
in  a  situation  which  compelled  him  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
^age.  In  the  year  1517,  while  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  his  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor and  ecclesiastic,  particularly  at  the 
confessional,  he  discovered  the  influence 
of  Rome's  corrupt  system  of  indulgences. 
He  refused  absolution  to  those  who  pleaded 
them  as  a  substitute  for  penance.  This 
of  course  led  them  to  complain  to  the  friar 
from  whom  they  had  procured  them.  A 
violent  controversy  ensued  between  the 
friar  and  Luther,  which  ultimately  brought 
the  Reformer  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
See  of  Rome.  At  two  of  the  principal 
universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Papal  court, 
the  indignation  of  the  church  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  public  conflagration  of  his 
published  writings.  And  in  return,  Lu- 
ther, after  previous  notice,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immence  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, committed  the  authoritative  books  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  together  with  the 
condemnatory  bull  of  the  pontiflT,  to  the 
flames.  The  Papal  bull  was  renewed, 
accompanied  by  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication ;  but  its  reception  served  only  to 
show  its  diminished  power  against  the  ad- 
vancing public  sentiment.  Recourse  was 
now  had  to  the  civil  authorities  ;  and  the 
assembled  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 
were  urged  to  bring  the  Reformer  to  their 
bar  for  trial.  A  summons  was  issued  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  Luther,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrance  of  influential  and  power- 
ful friends,  fearlessly  placed  himself  at 
their  tribunal.  Here  again  the  public 
sympathies  were  with  him.  His  reception 
was  marked  with  a  higher  degree  of  en- 
thusiastic attention  and  favor,  than  that 
of  the  emperor  himself.  When  confronted 
with  his  prosecutors,  he  respectfully  but 
firmly  maintained  the  stand  he  had  taken; 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  writings 
which  bore  his  name ;  boldly  vindicated 
the  truth  of  his  opinions  ,  and  refused  to 
recant,  unless  convinced  and  refuted  from 
the  scriptures  themselves.  He  left  the 
council  unmolested,  but  was  followed  by  a 
royal  edict  of  condemnation.  And  though 
placed  for  a  time  in  confinement  for  his 
security,  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  he  did 


not  cease  his  kbors  to  eaqKMe  and  refiite 
the  oomiptioDa  and  herniea  of  ffapal 
Rome,  and  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  bad  espoused  and  proinalnKled. 
In  the  meantime,  ahnoet  every  city  of 
Saxony  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  fbc 
principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  and 
prevailed.  On  his  return  to  Wittenburg,  | 
the  place  of  his  residence,  he  reaolved 
that  the  *  lamp  of  Hie,'  the  acriptnres,  | 
which  had  illumined  and  scattered  the 
darkness  of  his  own  mind,*  and  which  he 
had  in  part  translated  into  German,  at 
Wartburg,  in  his  confinement,  should  be 
given  to  the  community  around  him ;  pub-, 
lishing  and  circulating  each  portion  as 
soon  as  it  was  revised  or  translated,  until 
in  the  course  of  twelve  yean  the  whofe 
was  completed.  The  people  soon  begu 
to  see  the  contrast  between  the  laws  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  those  of  die  Sonwi 
hkrarchy;  and  both  princes  and  their 
subjects  openly  renounced  the  Pkipal  su- 
premacy. Wrath  was  kindled  against 
them  to  the  uttermost.  The  Vatican  tfaim- 
densd  its  anathemas ;  the  civil  power  was 
extended  to  crush  the  Aareiy  and  its  advo- 
cates together;  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  *  so 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prs- 
vailed.'  Luther  maintained  his  stand 
against  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
hostility ;  till,  in  1524,  seven  years  aikx 
he  commenced  the  work  of  reform,  he 
threw  aside  the  monastic  dress,  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  preacher,  abjured  his  vow 
of  celibacy  and  united  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  nun,  which  caused  the  impotent 
rage  of  his  adversaries  to  bum  with  still 
greater  fury.  The  German  princes,  how- 
ever, either  from  political  or  religious  mo- 
tives, treated  him  with  clemency.  Many 
of  them  were  his  firm  friends ;  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  his  con- 
stant patron,  instituted  measures  by  which 
the  Lutheran  religion  was  established 
throughout  his  dominions.*'* 

Unhappy  divisions,  however,  arrwe 
among  the  reformers  themsc^lves.  And 
while  the  doctrines  which  Luther  taught 
became  popular  even  in  France  and  Eng- 
land :  these  divisions  weakened  their  cause 
at  home,  and  put  arguments  against  then 
into  the  mouths  of  their  enemies.    Re- 


*  Quarterly  Register,  pp.  979, 880. 
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pealed  efibrts  were  made  to  turn  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  country  against  the 
Reformation  and  its  friends,  and  in  152ft 
the  German  Diet  proceeded  to  adopt  mea- 
sures to  check  its  progress.  These  were 
resisted  by  that  portion  of  the  Diet  who 
were  favorable  to  the  cause  of  reform ; 
and  when  they  found  that  their  remon- 
itrances  availed  nothing,  they  entered  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings, 
and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  future 
oouncil.  Hence  arose  the  name  Protest- 
iHT,  which  has  ever  since  distinguished 
the  other  portions  of  the  Christian  world 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  At  a  subsequent  Diet,  held  at 
Augsburg,  Melancthon,  who  had  been  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed,  presented  the  cele- 
brated confession  of  their  faith,  which  has 
siooe  been  known  as  the  "  Augsburg 
Confession."  The  opposition  of  the  Pa- 
(Hsts  to  this  gave  rise  to  another  contro- 
veray ;  to  quell  which,  imperial  edicts  and 
the  secular  power  were  put  in  full  rcquisi- 
tioii.  This  led  to  political  union  and  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
and  an  alliance  between  them  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  of  England, 
whose  sovereigns  having  each  a  personal 
pique  against  the  Grcrman  emperor,  were 
disposed  to  fan  this  flame  of  political  dis- 
cord. All  attempts  to  abolish  heresy  by 
force  were  now  relinquished  by  the  empe- 
ror, and  a  truce  followed,  during  which 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  made  still 
&rther  advances.  Many  who  had  feared  to 
avow  their  enmity  to  the  Pope,  now  publicly 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  whole 
cities  and  provinces  of  Germany  enlisted 
onder  the  religious  standards  of  Luther. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
Iw  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
to  terminate  the  religious  controversies, 
through  the  space  of  several  years,  during 
which  a  revised  confession  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith  was  prepared  by  Luther,  com- 
monly known  as  "  The  Articles  of  Smal- 
I  cald,"  which  usually  accompauios  the  pub- 
lished creeds  and  confessions  of  the  con- 
{ fessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
emperor  and  the  Protestants  also  proposed 
various  methods  of  reconciliation,  but 
these  were  uniformly  defeated  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  Romanists.     At  length,  wea- 


ried with  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Papists  on 
the  other,  to  every  measure  proposed  for 
settling  their  disputes :  he  began  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pontiff  to  end 
the  controversies  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  were  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  made  correspond- 
ing arrangements  for  defence.  But  before 
the  commencement  of  these  sanguinary 
conflicts,  Luther  died  in  peace  in  his  native 
town,  (Eislcben,)  Feb.  18,  1546,  a^  62 
years.  The  first  contest  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Protestants,  chiefly  through 
the  perfidy  of  the  nephew  of  the  elector. 
Discouragement  and  gloom  seemed  now  to 
gather  around  their  cause.  Through  fear 
and  by  compulsion,  they  were  made  to 
yield  up  the  decision  of  their  religious  dis- 
putes to  a  council  to  be  assembled  by  the 
Pope.  The  providence  of  God  interposed 
at  this  juncture.  A  rumor  of  the  plague 
in  the  city  where  they  were  convened 
caused  them  to  disperse,  and  the  emperor 
could  not  prevail  on  "  his  Holiness"  to  re- 
assemble them.  The  Popedom,  however, 
having  in  1543,  passed  into  other  hands, 
measures  were  taken  for  convening  an- 
other general  council.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  perceiving  some  mischievous  de- 
signs on  the  part  of  the  emperor  against 
the  liberties  of  the  German  princes,  de- 
termined to  crush  his  project  and  his  am- 
bition. He  secretly  directed  the  Saxon 
divines  not  to  proceed  as  far  as  Trrnt,  the 
place  of  assembly,  but  to  stop  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  also  formed  a  secret  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  sovc^ral  of 
the  German  princes,  for  dofending  and  se- 
curing their  liberties;  and  in  1552,  he 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  agains 
the  emperor  at  Inspruck,  who  finding  him- 
self unexpectedly,  and  without  prepara- 
tion, in  the  power  of  the  Protestant  chief- 
tain was  compelled  to  accede  to  such 
terms  as  the  latter  should  propose ;  and 
the  result  was  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Passau,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious 
freedom.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  a 
Diet  was  to  be  assembled  in  six  months  to 
determine  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
controversies.  This  Diet  afler  much  delay 
at  length  met  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
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1565,  and  brought  their  longHxmtiiraed 
tnmUet  to  a  peaoefiil  termination.  After 
▼arions  and  protracted  diacusnona,  it  waa 
finally  enacted  by  the  Diet,  on  the  25th 
of  September  of  that  year,  ^that  the 
Proleatanta  who  adopted  the  Augsburg 
Confeation  should,  for  the  future,  be  con- 
aidered  as  entirely  free  from  the  juriadic- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  from  the 
authority  and  supervision  of  the  Roman 
biahops ;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  enact  laws  for  themselves  (»  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  religious  sentiments, 
discipline  and  worship;  that  all  the  inhabit* 
anta  of  the  German  em|»re  should  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themselves  in  religious 
oonoems ;  and  to  join  themselves  to  that 
church  whose  doctrine  and  worship  they 
deemed  the  most  pure  and  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  ;■  and 
that  all  who  should  injure  or  persecute  any 
person  under  religious  protences,  and  on 
account  of  their  opinions,  should  be  treated 
as  enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its 
liberties,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace."* 

It  was  from  the  church  thus  reformed, 
indoctrinated  and  established,  that  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Christians  in  the  United 
States  descended.  <<  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Luthoran  Church  in  Germany, 
by  the  Inlxirs  of  Luther,  Mclancthon,  and 
othora,  about  1525,  who.n  the  Elector  John 
of  Saxony  first  publicly  adopted  the 
amended  Bystrm,  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
wen*  introduced  into  Swc»den  by  the  instru- 
nu;ntality  of  Olaus  P(?tri,  in  1527,  under 
the  Banrtion  of  King  Gustavus  Vasa  Eric- 
son.  Into  Denmark  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trincfl  wen;  fully  introduced  in  1527,  in 
the  reij^n  of  Frederick,  after  some  prepa- 
ratory Bteps  by  Christiern  II.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is  also  established  in  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  Finland,  and  Iceland,  and 
has  some  congregations  in  Hungary, 
France,  and  Asia. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
Lutheran  population  in  the  world  in  1836, 
wos  as  follows  :f 


PrDMia. 

8000000 

Aoitria« 

.     9.S90.0Q0 

SaimiT, 

8,000.000 

Wiiru»mb«rf.    - 

.      1.1S5.000 

IlanoTvr. 

1.000.000 

*  Quarterly  Register,  p.  381. 
fRee  tlic  Berlin  (Prussia)  Kirchenzeitung 
of  1836. 


In  Russia;  there  were  890 
churchea  in  the  your  18Sft,  and  4M  Lb- 
theran  ministera. 

The  United  Brethren  (Moremns,) 
though  peculiar  in  their  chnrdh  gorem- 
ment,  hare  always  retained  the  Lnthena 
Confisasioo  of  Augsburg,  as  dieir  synboli 
and  may  be  regarded  aa  a  branch.of  d» 
Lutheran  ChurdL* 

The  whole  Lutheran  population  in  the 
world  has  bem  estimated  by  the  best  su- 
thorities  at  from  87  to  MfiMfiOO. 

*'  The  earliest  settlement  of 
in  this  country,  waa  made  by       _ 
from  Holland  to  New  York,  soon  aAer  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Dutch  in  that 
city,  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  which 
was  in  1621.    Iliis  fact,  which  ia  of  aona 
historic  interest,  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  venerable  patriarch  oriT  American 
Lutheranism,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg. 
*  As  I  was  detained  at  New  York,  (says 
he  in  his  report  to  Halle,)  I  took  some 
pains  to  acquire  correct  information  coa- 
ccrning  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in   that  city.     This   small  congregation  i 
took  its  rise  almost  at  the  first  settlement  j 
of  the  country.     Whilst  the  territory  yet  || 
belonged  to  Holland,  the  few  Low  Dutch ! 
Lutherans  were  compelled  to  hold  their 
worship  in  private  ;  but  aflcr  it  passed  into 
the   possession  of  the  British,  in    1664, 
liberty  was  granted  them  by  all  the  suc- 
cessive governors  to  conduct  their  worship  j 
publicly  without  any  obstruction.'t    The ' 


*  See  Schmncker's  Popnlar  Theology,  p.  48, 
ed.  6th. 

•\  The  Lutheran  Herald,  vol.  iii.  No  1,  con- 
tains the  following  particulars:  *< Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  namber  of  Lutherans,  even  at 
this  time,  that  the  very  next  year,  1665,  after 
the  English  flag  had  been  di8pla3red  from  Fort 
Amsterdam,  they  petitioned  for  Uberty  to  send 
to  Germany  a  call  for  a  regular  pastor.  This 
petition  Governor  Nicols,  of  coarse  granted^ 
and  in  February,  1669,  two  jrears  aler  he  had 
left  the  government,  the  Rer.  Jacobas  Fabri- 
cius  arrived  in  the  eolony  and  bq^an  bis  pas- 
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eftaUishment  of  Lutherans  was  therefore 
made  little  more  than  a  century  aOer  the 
le-discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  in 
1492  ;•  within  a  few  years  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  1620, 
and  whilst  the  Thirty  Years'  Warf  was 
nging  in  Germany,  and  threatening  to 
exterminate  Protestantism  from  Europe. 
Their  first  minister  was  Jacob  Fabricius, 
who  arrived  in  1669,  but  after  eight  years' 
labor,  left  them  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Swedish  Lutherans4  The  names 
of  his  immediate  successors  we  have  not 
(bund;  but  from  1703  to  1747,  their  pas- 
ton  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Falkner,  from 
1703  till  1725,  Berkenmayer,  and  Knoll, 
ind  subsequently  Rochemdahler,  Wolf, 
Hartwick,  and  others.  The  first  church 
Oi  log  building)  was  erected  1671,  and 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  says,  it  was  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state  when  it  was  taken  down  and 
its  place  supplied  by  one  of  stone,  in  the 
lime  of  Mr.  Berkenmayer.  The  cause  of 
the  emigration  from  Holland  we  have  not 
•Ben  stated ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conjoc- 
Inred,  as  the  emigrants  left  that  country  a 
few  years  after  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort 
(1619,)  and  whilst  the  government  was 
enforcing  the  intolerant  decrees  of  that 
body.§ 

"  To  this  settlement  succeeded  that  of 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  in  1836, 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  afler  that  in 


toral  labors."  «  Oq  the  13th  of  October.  1669, 
Lord  Lovelace,  who  had  succeeded  Governor 
iVieols,  publicly  proclaimed  his  having  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York,  expressing 
his  pleasure  that  the  Lutherans  should  be  tol- 
eraied." 

•  It  is  now  highly  probable  that  America  was 
not  first  discovered  by  Columbus;  but  Green- 
land had  been  visited  by  Eirek,  the  Red,  and 
New  England  by  Biarni  Heriulphson,  the  for- 
mer in  982,  the  latter  in  985.  See  Discoveries 
1  of  the  North  Men. 

f  This  most  memorable  of  all  the  wars  in 
ijthe  history  of  Protestantism,  which  delu2:ed  I 
ii  (^rmanr  in  blood,  and  had  it  not  been  for  thr;  | 
I  magnanimous  aid  of  Gustavus  Adolphus*.  and  j 
\  his  brave  Swedes,  would  perhaps  have  extir-  I 
!  pated  Protestantism  from  the  earth,  was  co.-n-  . 
i  menced  in  1618,  and  ended  in  1648.  | 

♦  Fabricius   took    chars:e   of   the   Swedish  j 
i  cbareh  at  Wicaco.  now  Southwark,  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  labored  fourteen  years,  during 
I  nine  of  which  he  was  blind.    He  died  1692. 
[    §  Schmucker's  Retrospect,  pp.  5-7. 


New  Amsterdam,  and  sixteen  y^ars  afler 
the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
This  colony  was  first  contemplated  during 
the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  that  enlightened  and  illus- 
trious king.  It  was  delayed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany;  but  after  Sweden's  noble- 
hearted  monarch  had  poured  out  his  lilb's- 
blood  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  it  was  re- 
vived and  executed  under  the  auspices  of 
his  distinguished  prime  minister  Oxcn- 
stiern.  For  many  years  this  colony  pros- 
pered, but  receiving  no  accessions  from 
the  parent  country,  it  never  increased 
much  in  numbers  ;  the  rising  generation 
commingled  with  the  surrounding  English 
and  Germans,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
Swedish  language  is  entirely  abandoned 
in  their  worship.  For  many  years  their 
ministers,  who  were  generally  men  of 
sterling  character,  were  in  habits  of  the 
most  friendly  intercourse  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal co-operation  with  their  German  Lu- 
theran brethren ;  but  the  prevalence  of 
the  English  language,  having  early  plafced 
them  under  obligation  to  our  Episcopal 
brethren  who  supplied  them  with  ministra- 
tions in  that  language*,  these  churches, 
three  or  four  in  numl)er,  have  successively 
fallen  into  Episcopal  hands.* 

"  The  third  settlement  of  Lutherans  in 
this  country  was  that  of  the  Germans, 
which  gradually  spread  over  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  interior 
of  New  York  and  the  Western  States. 
The  grant  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  to 
Penn  by  Charles  11.  in  1680;  and  from 
this  date,  till  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards, many  hundreds  of  families  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania.  The  tide  of 
German  emigration,  however,  fairly  com- 
menced in  1710,  when  about  3000  Ger- 
mans, chiefly  Lutheran,  oppressed  by 
Romish  intolerance,  went  from  the  Pala- 
tinate to  England  in  1709,  and  were  sent 
bv  Queen  Anne  to  New  York  the  suc- 


•  That  the<;e  churches  have  dwindled  away 
to  almost  nothin*?,  would  seem  to  appear  from 
the  fact  that  when  their  present  amiable  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay,  was  elected,  Dec.  6th, 
1831,  the  entire  number  of  votes  p^iven,  was,  | 
at  the  Wicaco  church  (Philadelphia)  16,  at  Up- 
per Merion  29,  and  at  Kingsessing  37.  (Clay  s 
Annals,  p.  13.3.) 
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oeeding  year.  In  1718,one  hundred  and 
fifty  ianiilies  settled  in  Schoharie ;  and  in 
1717,  we  find  in  the  Ck>lonial  Records  of 
Ptonsyivania,  that  the  governor  of  the 
province  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  <  Provincial  Ck>uncir  to  the  fact 
<  that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from 
Germany,  strangers  to  our  language  and 
constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into 
the  province.'  The  council  enacted,  that 
every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the 
emigrants  he  brought  over,  and  that  they 
should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within 
one  month  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  government,*  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  '  firiends  or  enemies  to 
his  majesty's  government.'  In  1727,  the 
year  memorable  alike  for  Francke's  death, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Moravians,  a  very 
large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wur- 
temberg,  Darmstadt  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  desti- 
tute of  a  regular  ministry;  there  were 
however  some  schoolmasters  and  others, 
some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach ;  and  as  many 
of  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they 
brought  also  many  devotional  books  and 
often  read  Arndt's  True  Christianity  and 
other  similar  works  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion.f  For  twelve  years,  from  1730  till 
the  arrival  of  the  patriarch  of  American 
Lutheranism,  Dr.  Henry  Mclchiar  Muh- 
lenberg, the  Swedish  ministers  kindly 
labored  among  the  Germans,  as  far  as 
their  duties  to  their  own  churches  ad- 
mitted. But  before  we  pursue  the  history 
of  this  colony  any  farther,  our  attention 
is  claimed  by 

"The  fourth  settlement  of  Lutherans 
in  this  country,  who  established  them- 
selves in  Georgia,  in  1733,  and  to  desig- 
nate the  gratitude  of  their  hearts  to  the 
God  who  had  protected  them,  styled  their 
location  Ebenczer.  These  emigrants  were 
from  Saltzburg,  formerly  belonging  to 
Bavaria,  and  restored  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  at  the  peace  of  1814.  Perse- 
cuted at  home  by  those  enemies  of  all 


•  Colonial  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 
f  See  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  666. 


ri^teousoess,  the  Jesuite,*  sad  lij  Ro- 
mish priests  and  Romish  nden,  Ab  band 
of  disciples  sought  a  resting  fdaoe  in  then 
western  wilds,  where  they  could  wonhip 
Grod  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  without  molestation  or  fear.  Throu^ 
the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  Hn  Urlsper- 
ger,  of  Augsburg,  who  was  a  oonwpoo4- 
ing  memb^  of  the  British  Society  lor  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity,  pecuniary  aid 
was  aflbrded  by  that  liberal  and  noUe- 
minded  association,  and    the  oppre^ed 
Saltzburgerr  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
place  of  thcar  destination.    HqyptLy,  they 
were  immediately  supplied  by  two  able 
and  faithful  pastors,  Messrs.  BoLeids  and 
Gronau.    The  latter  was  taken  away  bj 
death  after  twelve  yeara'  labor  among 
the  emigrants,  but  Bolzius  was  spared  to 
the  chureh  about  thirty  yeara.     In  178& 
these  colonists  erected  an  orphan-bbuie 
at  Ebenezer,  to  which  work  of  benero- 
lence  important  aid  was  contributed  hj 
that  distmguished  man  of  Grod,  GecMrge 
Whitefield,  who  also  furnished  the  bdl 
for  one  of  the  churches  erected  by  diem. 
The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numerous,  and  are  connected  with 
the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  states. 

"Soon  after  the  above  colonization, 
numerous  Grermans  coming  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states,  settled  in  North 
Carolina,f  who  enjoyed  the  labors  of  many 
excellent  servants  of  Christ,  Nnssman, 
Amdt,  Storch,  Roschen,  Bernjiard,  Sho- 
bcr  and  others,  and  whose  descendants 
constitute  the  present  numerous  churches 
in  the  Carolinas. 

"  In  1735,  a  settlement  of  Lutherans 
was  formed  in  Spottsylvania,  as  Virginia 
was  then  sometimes  called,^  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  church  in  Madison 
county  of  that  state.  Their  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stocver,  visited  Germany  for 
aid,  and,  together  with  several  assistants, 
obtained  three  thousand  pounds,  part  of 
which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
church,  the  purchase  of  a  plantation  and 


*  Heinsius'  unparteiische  Kirchenhistorie, 
vol  iii.  p.  291. 
f  8hober*s  Lather,  p.  137. 
t  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  83L 
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■la?es  to  work  it  for  the  support  of  their 
miiuBter,  and  the  balance  expended  for  a 
library,  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of 
the  town.*  As  might  have  been  expected, 
this  church  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed 
the  smiles  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

■*  In  1739,  a  few  Germans  emigrated  to 
Waldoborough,  Maine,  to  whose  number 
•n  addition  of  1500  souls  was  made  thir- 
teen years  afterwards.  But  the  title  to 
the  land  given  them  by  General  Waldo 
proving  unsound,  many  led  the  colony, 
•lid  its  numbers  have  never  greatly  in- 
creased. For  many  years  they  enjoyed 
the  pastoral  labors,  successively  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  Schaeflfer  (from  1762,)  Croner 
(from  1785,)  and  Ritz,  and  since  1811, 
tre  under  thrts  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Star- 
muLt 

"  Of  all  these  colonies,  that  which  in 
the  providence  of  God  has  most  increased, 
ud  has  hitherto  constituted  the  great  body 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
is  that  in  the  Middle  States,  Pennsylvania, 
interior  New  York,  Maryland,  &c.,  whose 
history  was  traced  in  its  proper  place  till 
1742.  This  was  a  memorable  year  for 
the  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  rendered  so 
by  the  arrival  of  Henry  Melcbior  Muhlen- 
berg, whose  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and 
long  life  of  arduous  and  enlightened  labor 
for  the  Master's  cause,  constitute  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  American  Zion, 
and  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation 
of  patriarch  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  There  had  indeed  been  Luther- 
tns  in  Pennsylvania  sixty  years  earlier. 
Thorc  had  b^n  churches  built  at  New 
Hanover,  and  near  Lebanon  (the  Berg- 
kirche)  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  la- 
bored in  1733,  and  at  York  in  1734.  In 
Philadelphia  also  the  Lutherans  had  wor- 
shipped jointly  with  their  Reformed  breth- 
ren in  an  old  log  house  in  Arch  Street. 

•  HeUischc  Nachichten,  p.  331. 

t  Hcinsiiis  speaks  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  Lu- 
therans, who,  tired  of  Romish  oppression,  also 
S0Q!»ht  refusre  in  this  western  world..  They 
came  by  way  of  England,  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Pury,  who  established  them  in  a  place 
called  after  himself  Purysburg.  This  colony, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  in  South  Carolina,  but 
ve  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of 
it«  progress  or  present  condition.  (Heinsius' 
Kirchen^eschichte,  vol.  iii.  page  291.) 


But  in  general  they  had  enjoyed  no  regu- 
lar ministry,  until  1742.  Muhlenberg 
came  to  this  country  with  qualifications 
of  the  highest  order.  His  education  was 
of  the  very  first  character.  In  addition 
to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
he  spoke  English,  German,  Hollandish, 
French,  Latin,  and  Swedish.  But  what 
was  still  more  important,  he  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  im- 
bibed a  large  portion  of  his  heavenly 
spirit.  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of '  his  brethren,  his  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh.*  He  first 
landed  in  Georgia,  and  spent  a  week  with 
the  brethren  Bolzius  and  Gronau,  to  re- 
fresh his  spirit  and  learn  the  circumstances 
of  the  country;  and  then  pursuing  his 
course  by  a  dangerous  coasting  voyage, 
in  a  small  and  insecure  sloop,*  which  had 
no  accommodations  for  passengers,  he 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  25,  1742. 
Having  reached  his  place  of  destination, 
and  surmounted  the  opposition  of  Count 
Zinzendorf,  who,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Thurnstein,  had  passed  himself  off  as 
a  Lutheran  minister  and  inspector,!  he 
was  cordially  received,  and  entered  on 
his  labors  with  comprehensive  and  well- 
directed  views  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
church.  lie  continued  to  labor  for  near 
half  a  century,  with  indefatigable  zeal. 
Whilst  Edwards  was  co-operating  with 
the  extraordinary  outpourings  of  God's 
spirit  in  New  England,  and  the  Wesleys 
were  laboring  to  revive  vital  godliness  in 
England;  whilst  Whitefield  was  doing 
the  same  work  in  England  and  America, 
and  the  successors  of  Francke  were  labor- 
ing to  evangelize  Germany ;  Muhlenberg 


•  During  this  voyage  all  on  board  endured 
many  pnvations ;  and  being  delayed  and 
tossed  about  by  contrary  winds,  suffered  much 
for  want  of  water.  So  great  was  the  destitu- 
tion of  water,  that  even  the  rats  ate  out  the 
stoppers  of  the  vinegar  bottles,  and  by  insert- 
ing their  tails,  extracted  the  cooling  liquid,  and 
drew  them  through  their  mouths.  And  some 
of  these  animals  were  also  seen  licking  the 
perspiration  from  the  foreheads  of  the  sleep- 
ing mariners.  (Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  9.) 

f  The  writer  has  in  his  library  a  volume 
of  sermons,  published  in  Budingen,  1746,  evi- 
dently by  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  title  page  of 
which  represents  their  author  to  have  been 
Lutheran  Inspector  and  Pastor  in  Philadelphia 
in  1748. 
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was  striving  with  similar  seal  and  fidelity 
to  do  the  work  of  God  among  his  German 
brethren  in  this  western  world.  Of  him, 
as  also  of  some  of  his  earliest  associates, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  'he  was  in 
journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  m  the  city,  in  penis  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren,  in  weariness,  and  painful- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  and  in  cold  and 
nakedness.'  He  preached  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  in  churches,  in  dwellings, 
in  bams,  and  in  the  open  air,  until  at  last 
that  divine  Master,  whom  he  so  ftuthfuUy 
served,  received  him  into  the  society  of 
the  apostles  and  proph^s  at  his  right  Imnd, 
October  7,  1787.* 

^  Such  was  Muhlenberg.  Throughout 
his  long  life  he  was  r^arded  by  all  as  the 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  phalanx,  as  the 
&ther  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  Although  we  see  no  necessity 
for  attaching  a  season  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  divine  goodness,  to  any 
specific  date,  as  it  is  at  all  times  proper ; 
yet  if  such  a  date  be  sought,  no  one  more 
appropriate  could  be  found  than  the  year 
of  Muhlenberg's  call  to  this  work,  (Sep- 
tember, 1741,)  or  his  actual  arrival  in  this 
country  in  1742. 

"  Muhlenberg  was  soon  joined  in  the 
American  field  by  other  highly  respecta- 
ble men,  of  excellent  education  and  of 
spirit  like  his  own ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  in  like  manner  sent  from  Ger- 
many, such  as  Brunnholtz  and  Lemke, 
1745  ;  Handshuh,  Hartwick,  the  generous 
founder  of  the  seminary  that  bears  his 
name,  and  Weygand,  1748 ;  Heinzelman 
and  Schultz,  1751 ;  Gcrock,  Hausil,  Wort- 
man,  Wagner,  Schartlin,  Shrenk,  and 
Rauss,  1753;  Eager,  1758;  Voigt  and 
Krug,  1764;  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  1769; 
and  Kunze,  1770.  In  company  with*Mr. 
Brunnholtz  came  also  Messrs.  N.  Kurtz 
and  Schaum,  wlio  were  ordained  in  1748, 
and  were  among  the  most  faitliful  and  use- 
ful of  our  ministers.  The  former  was  the 
father  of  the  venerable  servant  of  Christ 
whom  we  are  permitted  this  morning  to 


8chmucker*s  Retrospect,  pp.  9-1 1. 


wetcome  in  our  inidst,  the  ddesi  liOtfaBraa 
minister  in  the  United  States  bereft  of  kle 
of  the  partner  of  his  iifi),  himwlf  yet 
kindly  spared  aoxxigiit  us  as  a  relic  of  a 
former  generatkm.  The  increase  of  noiiu 
isters  was  slow.  When  the  first  synod 
was  held,  in  1748»  there  were  only  eleven 
regular  Lutheran  oiinisters  in  the  United 
States.*  Three  years  after  that  time  the 
number  of  congregations  was  rated  at 
about  40y  and  the  lAitheran  population  in 
America  at  60,000. 

**  The  greater  part  of  these  men  were 
mdefatigahle  in  their  labors.  Numerous 
and  arduous  were  the  difficuUiea  in  thor 
way.  The  population  was  unsettled,  ever 
tending  ftirther  into  the  interior  ;t  intem- 
perance had  already  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  land ;  the  semi-civilized  habits  so  na^ 
tural  to  pioneers  in  colonization,  the  vari- 
ous frohcs,  the  odebrations  in  honor  of 
Tammany,  the  Indian  chief,  dec,  which 
were  then  extensively  observed,  were  Ibrw 
midable  obstacles  to  religion.  Inadequate 
ministerial  support;  difficulty  of  travelling 
from  want  of  roads  in  many  directions; 
and  not  unfirequently  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  of  the  Indian  impeded  their 
progress.  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  the  soul- 
stirring  story  of  many  an  Indian  massa- 
cre. A  single  instance,  from  the  pen  of 
Father  Muhlenberg  himself,  may  teach  us 
alike  to  appreciate  the  security  of  our  wor- 
ship and  the  bitter  cost  at  which  our 
fathers  provided  it ;  may  teach  us  that  wc 
are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  sweat  and 
blood.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man  whose 
two  grown  daughters  had  attended  a  course 
of  instruction  by  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  and 
been  solemnly  admitted  by  confirmation 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  This 
man  afterwards  went  with  his  family  some 
distance  into  the  interior  to  a  tract  of  land 
which  he  purchased.  When  the  war  with 
the  Indians  broke  out,  he  removed  his 
family  to  their  former  residence,  and  occa- 
sionaily  returned  to  his  farm  to  attend  to '; 
his  grain  and  caltle.  On  one  ( ccasion  he  -j 
went  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters 


•In  1743,  Naesseman,  the  Swedish  minis-/ 
ter,  reported  to  Sweden,  that  there  were  at  that  | 
time  twenty  German  Lutheran  eongregations  : 
in  America.     (Hcinsius.  iii.  p.  687.) 

■\  Muhlenberg  states  that  in  five  years,  half  i 
his  congregation  had  changed.  I 
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to  spend  a  few  days  there,  and  bring  away 
some  wheat.  On  Friday  evening,  aAer 
the  wagon  had  been  loaded,  and  every 
thing  was  ready  for  their  return  on  the 
morrow,  his  daughters  complained  that 
they  felt  anxious  and  dejected,  and  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
soon  to  die.  They  requested  their  father 
to  unite  with  them  in  singing  the  familiar 
German  funeral  hymn :  *  Who  knows  how 
near  my  end  may  be  ?'•  after  which  they 
commended  themselves  to  God  in  prayer 
and  retired  to  rest.  The  light  of  the  sue 
eceding  morning  beamed  upon  them,  and 
all  was  yet  well.  Whilst  the  daughters 
were  attending  to  the  dairy,  cheered  with 
the  joyful  hope  of  soon  greeting  their 
friends,  and  being  out  of  danger,  the  father 
went  to  the  field  for  the  horses,  to  prepare 
for  their  departure  home.  As  he  was 
passing  through  the  field,  suddenly  he  saw 
two  Indians,  armed  with  rifles,  tomahawks, 
and  scalping-knives,  rushing  towards  him 
at  full  speed.  The  sight  so  terrified  him, 
that  he  lost  all  self-command,  and  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  When  they  were 
about  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  suddenly, 
and  with  all  his  strength,  exclaimed, '  Lord 
Jesus,  living  and  dying  I  am  thine.' 
Scarcely  had  the  Indians  heard  the  words 
*Lord  Jesus,'  (which  they  probably  knew 
as  the  white  man's  name  of  the  *  Great 
Spirit,')  when  they  stopped  short,  and  ut- 
tered a  hideous  yell.  The  man  ran  with 
almost  supernatural  strength  into  the  dense 
forest,  and  by  taking  a  serpentine  course 
the  Indians  lost  sight  of  him  and  relin- 
quished the  pursuit.  He  hastened  to  an 
adjoining  farm,  where  two  German  fami- 
lies resided,  for  assistance.  But  on  ap- 
proaching near  it,  he  heard  the  dying 
groans  of  the  families,  who  were  falling 
beneath  the  murderous  tomahawk  of  some 
other  Indians.  Having  providentially  not 
been  observed  by  them,  he  hastened  back 
to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters.  But, 
filas!  on  coming  within  sight,  he  found 
bis  house  and  barn  enveloped  in  flames  I 
Finding  that  the  Indians  had  possession 
h^rc  too,  he  hastened  to  another  adjoininir 
Tarm  for  help.  Returning  armed,  with 
sevoral  men,  he  found  the  house  reduc<»d 


'•The   well-known   German   hymn,    "  Wer 
Weiss  wie  nahe  mir  mein  Ende.*' 


to  ashes,  and  the  Indians  gone!  His 
eldest  daughter  had  been  almost  entirely 
burnt  up,  a  few  remains  only  of  her  body 
being  found!  And  awful  to  relate,  the 
younger,  though  the  scalp  had  been  cut 
from  her  head,  and  her  body  was  horribly 
mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the  toma- 
hawk, was  yet  living !  *  The  poor  worm,' 
says  Muhlenberg,  *  was  yet  able  to  state 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  dreadful  scene.' 
After  having  done  so,  she  requested  her 
father  to  stoop  down  to  her  that  she  might 
give  him  a  parting  kiss  and  then  go  to  her 
dear  Saviour ;  and  after  she  had  impressed 
her  dying  lips  upon  his  cheek,  she  yielded 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  that  Redeem- 
er,* who,  though  his  judgments  are  oflen 
unsearchable  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out,  has  nevertheless  said,  *  I  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life,  if  any  man  believe 
in  me,  though  he  die  yet  shall  he  live.'  "f 
The  interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
shared  alike  with  those  of  other  religious 
denominations  and  with  the  country  gene- 
rally in  the  disastrous  influences  of  the 
American  revolution,  as  well  as  in  the 
happy  results  that  have  followed  the 
triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
liberty  then  achieved.  "  Many  of  the 
churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the 
land,  and  especially  in  New  England. 
Zion  Church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia, 
was  occupied  ns  a  hospital  by  the  British 
army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a 
season  wholly  expelled.  And  their  other 
church,  St.  Michael's,  which  had  been 
built  in  1743,  the  year  after  Muhlenburg's 
arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  gar- 
rison church,  half  of  every  Lord's  day, 
the  conn r(»;rnt ion  having  the  use  of  it  in 
the  aftern(Km."J 

i 

•  Hallish,  Nnchr,  p.  1007-8.     The  case  here 

narrated  M-as  neither  extreme  nor  rare.    The  . 

elder  Mr  Kurtz,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1757,  states  \ 

that  on  that  dav  the  lifeless  bodies  of  no  less 

than  seven  m^'mbers  of  his  conerrepration  were  ; 

bronirht  to  the  church  for  burial,  they  having  jj 

been  murdered  by  the  Indians  the  evcninsf  be-   • 

fore.     TJeinir  anxiotis  to  improve  this  solemn    ' 

scene  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  hearers,   , 

Mr.  Knnz  deferred  the  interment  until  the  sue-   ,' 

I  ceedine  day,  and  suffered  the  mangled  bodies   : 

j  to  remiin  in  the  church  until  the  con;?regation   ■ 

I  conven-'d ;  a   pleasing   evidence   this,   of  his   | 

i  solicitude  for  souls.  ' 

j      +Srhnnucker's  Retrospect,  pp.  11-13. 

I      t  Ibid,  p.  15.  ;| 
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'Mo  17^6,ttifj  Luthornn  ministry  in  the 
Middle  States  niiml;orrd  24,  From  that 
time  UDlil  1S20,  the  ytnr  of  the  fornnation" 
of  their  Gcnfrtil  :?ynotlt  rlj*.^  number  of 
coogregatJonEj  and  nuninicra  was  much  io- 
creased,  but  owing  to  thu  wnnt  of  a  suita- 
ble institution  far  llieir  odurflijon,  and  to 
ether  causes^  the  proportion  of  men  rlcati- 
tutc  of  a  learned  oducJitidn  wns  also  aug- 
mented,"* From  the  influence  of  the 
revolution,  nnd  tho  wjir  of  1812,  ns  well 
ms  the  wars  in  their  mother  eoimtry,  from 
amid  ihe  baleful  effectJi  of  which  the  Ger- 
man immigranU  in  thi.-*  period  crame ;  from 
the  tcm|nationa  presenti^  by  the  state  of 
this  country  to  pursue  ihe  accumulation 
of  wealth,  nnd  consequently  to  neglect 
"the  true  nchi's  ;"  our  Luiheran  brethren 
were  now  rom|>elIed  to  mourn  in  common 
with  ot^er  denominations  the  low  and  de- 
clining i^tftte  of  piety  in  their  churches. 
But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a 
manlfeist  improvement  in  this  respect  be- 
gan to  cheer  their  hearLs  and  illumine  their 
prospects. 

The  year  lS2l)i,hns  been  already  men- 
tioned as  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  American  Lulheran 
Church,  *'  Prior  to  this  em,  the  church 
had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or 
six  diderent,  distitnt,  and  unconnected 
synods,  Hnving  no  rpijular  intercourse 
I  with  each  other,  these  several  portions  be- 
came more  or  less  estranged,  and  ioat  all 
the  advantages  of  mutual  consultation^ 
confidence,  and  co-operation,"!  '^he  for- 
mation of  the  General  Synod  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  union  »nd  improvement,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  most  propitious  era 
in  their  hisiory*  Much  prejudice  and 
hostility  were  (encountered  in  the  enter- 
prise to  instituto  this  body  ;  but  by  the 
prudence  and  kindness  of  its  lenders,  and 
particularly  by  the  g(X)d  fruits  which  were 
soon  seen  to  result  from  it,  these  obstacles 
were  ovcrcj:)me*  The  result  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  without  a  serious 
shock  to  the  churchy  which  occurred  two 
years  aflcrw^nnis,  in  the  recession  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  district  synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania^  This  w^as  the  re- 
Bult  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  "  Union  of 


*  Schmucker*s  Retrospect,  p,  tO. 
I  Ibid<  p*  16 


Church  and  Stale  "  which,  in  the  case  of 

those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this  evil  a* 
it  existed  on  the  oilier  side  the  Allaniic,  is 
not  marvellous;  but  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  case.     Prolcs!anls  of  other  denom- 
inations in  this  country  stem  too  ready,  to 
raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry, 
at  every   nllempi   among  themst'lves  for 
the  promotion  of  ihcir  own  denominational 
interests  ;  while  the  open  and   exclusive 
efforts  of  C^tholice,  the  sworn  and  ina- 
lienable  devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to 
kct*p  themselves  separate  from  all  uthers, 
and  to  bend  state  funds  and  political  in- 
fiuonce  to  the  accomplishment  of  (his  ol)- 
ject,  have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  rtreiveJ 
a  passing  notice,  except  by  here  and  tJiure 
a  eiolitary  pen.     But  while  the  vit^l  uud 
indestructible  dti^ttnctlon  between  Catholic* 
and  Protest^inls,  the  fruit  of  the  Reforn)*' 
tioiit  ts  thus  boldly  and  tenaciously  pwin* 
tained   by  the   former,  the  latter  are  too 
prone  to  treat  the  distinction  as  u  mere 
nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil 
could  annihilate  it* 

The  saluttiry  influence  of  thia  general 
organisation  in  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
soon  felt  in  every  drporfmeni  of  her  liu 
terests.  Some  of  the  permanent  bc^Dofits 
which  hfive  !;*pnjng  from  it  are,  the  (^irma- 
tion  of  a  scriptural  formula  of  govenmjiHt 
and  discipline;  a  selection  of  psaltnody 
of  a  higher  order,  l>oth  as  to  devotional 
sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  pre^ 
viously  used;  a  theological  seminary  and 
a  college*  The  theological  seminary  waa 
established  in  lf?25,  and  went  into  openi- 
tion  tlie  following  year.  Its  beginning 
wus  feeble,  but  by  the  cflbrts  of  iu  fncdiy 
and  friends^  it  has  become  a  fountain  of 
rich  blesisinfis  to  the  church.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  ivorfL 
Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  four  stori^^s 
in  heii^ht,  100  fe^^t  in  length,  and  40  iu 
breadth,  and  the  dwellings  of  its  profcs* 
sors,  also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  n 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Get- 
tysburg, Pa,,  114  miles  from  Philadelphin, 
l&O  fj^m  Pittsburg,  and  52  from  Haiti- 
more,  Its  faculty  are  the  Rev*  Samuel  S, 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic,  Homileiic  ond  Pastoral  Thc- 
ology,and  Chairman  of  the  Faulty ;  Rev, 
Charles  P.  Krauth,  D,  D„  PiDfessor  of 
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Sicred  Philology  and  Exegesis;  and 
Charles  A.  Hay,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  the  German  Language. 
It  has  a  library  of  8000  volunies,  consist- 
ing of  works  of  almost  every  age,  lan- 
guage and  size.* 

**  Pennsylvania  College"  is  established 
ud  located  at  the  same  place,  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  Seminary,  and  "  to  promote 
liberal  education  among  the  descendants 
of  Germans  in  the  United  States."  It  be- 
ing found  that  some  of  the  applicants  for 
admission  into  the  theological  seminary 
were  deficient  in  classical  attainments,  the 
board  resolved,  May  16,  1827,  to  estab- 
lish a  preparatory  school,  to  be  under 
their  direction,  uud  appointed  Professor 
Schmuckcr  and  the  Rev.  John  Hcrbst,  to 
select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  rcsolu- 
doas  into  etfect.  The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A. 
M.,  was  chosen,  and  in  June  1827,  the 
school  went  into  operation.  From  this 
hamble  beginning,  it  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence.  In  1829,  it  was 
changed  into  a  gymnasium,  and  in  1831, 
the  number  of  students  had  so  much  in- 
creased and  its  prospects  become  so  flat- 
tering, that  measures  were  adopted,  chiefly 
through  tlie  exertions  of  Dr.  Schmucker, 
to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Legislature, 
erecting  it  into  a  collcge.f  The  institution 
was  organized  in  July  1832,  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in 
October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  it 
received  a  prf^sident,thc  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth, 
D.  D.,  and  sul)sequentiy  the  professorships 
were  all  filled  by  the  successive  election 
of  Prolrrssors  Banghcr,  Jacobs,  Reynolds 
and  Smith.  So  that  the  present  faculty 
consists  of  the  prcsidcjnt,  four  professors, 
one  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  two  tutors  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. It  has  also  a  well  selected  library, 
to  which  xinnunl  accessions  are  made  ;  be- 
sides the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary 
societies  and  the  German  society.  The 
nmnber  of  students  has  annually  increased, 
and  the  catalogue  of  1847,  reports  176. 
In  establishing  the  seminary  and  college, 
and  in  sustaining  the  General  Synod,  there 
was  a  noble  band  of  co-workers  engaged. 


I     •  See  Quarterly  Register,  and  the  Lutheran 

.1  Almanac,  1843. 

|j     t  See  Lutheran  Almanac,  for  1842. 


including,  at  a  later  day,  many  of  the 
alumni  of  the  seminary  itself.  Among 
those  who  were  contemporaneous  with 
Dr.  Schmucker, .at  the  commencement  of 
the  seminary,  and  active  in  its  establish- 
ment and  support,  deserve  to  be  particu- 
larly named,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  who 
made  a  successful  tour  through  Germany, 
Denmark,  &c.,  to  collect  funds  and  books 
for  the  institution.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr. 
D.  F.  Scliaeffer,  Rev.  J,  Herbst,  Rev.  B 
Keller,  Rev.  J.  Ruthrauf,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  J. 
G.  Schmucker  of  York. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from 
her  earliest  history  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  rever- 
ence, as  the  instrument  of  her  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages. 
The  Universities  of  Jena  and  Konigsberg, 
Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  were  among  the 
first  testimonials  of  her  zeal  in  this  r(?spect. 
And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country 
had  the  courage  and  the  means  for  imi- 
tating their  ancestors,  and  founded  the 
institutions  which  now  adorn  and  bless 
the  American  branch  of  this  venerable 
portion  of  the  churcli,  her  influence  and 
success  would  have  placed  her  now  among 
the  foremost  of  the  "sacramental  host." 
As  it  was,  "  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  im- 
portant posts  in  literary  institutions."  Dr. 
Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton 
says,  "  his  oriental  learning  has  long  ren- 
dered him  an  ornament  of  the  American 
republic  of  letters,"  was  German  professor 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Hel- 
muth  was  appointed  to  the  same  station. 
And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned 
men  as  any  connected  with  the  institution.* 
In  the  same  year  "  Messrs.  Helmuth  and 
Schmidt,  then  pastors  in  Philadelphia, 
commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  continued,  so  far  as  their 
numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
(h'Mh  also,  terminated  these  efl^orts."t  In 
17^7,  the  Legislature,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans, 

•  Retrospect,  p.  1 6. 

t  Schmucker's  Retrospect,  p.  23. 
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nnd  i>2Spect  fcr  their  industry  aiid  excel- 
\cttcti  fts  cilj*iens,  endowed  u  college  in 
Lancaster  for  Uieir  s|)ecial  benefit^  to  be 
Cor  ever  under  their  coatrol.  Of  this  in- 
stitution, Dr,  Muhlenberg^  then  pastor  in 
Lauc^isk-r^  was  chosen  president.  And 
hj  17^1,  the  same  body  passed  an  act  ap- 
propriming  5000  ucres  of  land  to  the 
flourisliin^  fit^  school  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  m  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that 
time,  eighiy  poor  cliildrcn  were  receiving 
gratuitous  education.* 

An  incident  illui^trative  of  German  in- 
tegrity is  connected  wiih  Ihe  early  history 
of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is 
worthy  of  notice*  A  debt  due  by  the 
church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by 
the  trnaiLtrs  in  continental  money  at  the 
time  when  tliat  currency  wns  good  and  ut 
par  value,  Not  long  after,  however,  it 
deprt^dated  and  btrcnme  nearly  worthless ; 
whcm  without  uny  obligation  legal  or 
moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be 
a  loser  throuj^h  their  instrumentality,  they 
repaid  rhe  deht  in  s])ecie,  it  is  also  an 
interesting  fact,  that  In  the  same  church, 
as  early  as  IS04,  n  flourishing  Sabbath 
sihooj,  numk^riug  two  bundled  scholars, 
with  fbily  teachers,  was  in  active  opera- 
tion ;  slmwinrr  ihjit  relif;if>n  was  then  pros- 
pering among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege at  Gettysburg,  there  is  nJso  a  Literary 
and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus, 
wilhiu  the  lx>unds  of  the  Ohio  Wynod  ; 
another  at  Hast  Hartwick,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  another  in  the  village  of  Lexing- 
^^>nJ  Soutij  Carolina^  under  the  charge  of 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Hazelius,  and  under  the  pa* 
trona^e  of  the  Synod  of  North  and  South 
Carolina^  and  another  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  R  Kel- 
ler, All  these  institutions  have  for  tlreir 
object,  the  prcparntion  of  candidates  for 
ihe  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  fn^a  from 
debt  and  flourishing,  though  not  independ- 
ent of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is 
also  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
poor  orphan  children,  called  the  "Em- 
maus  Institute,*'  located  at  Middlelown, 
Drtuphin  Co-,  Pa„  and  liberally  endowed 
t>y  Mr,  George  Fry  ;  but  the  funds  have 


•  Schmucker'B  Retrospect,  p.  I6L 


been  greatly  diminished  by  former  ua- 
faithful  managers  and  pretcjided  heirs, 
and  even  until  the  present  time,  very  IJltie 
has  been  accomplished  by  it, 

The  Parent  Education  Society  was 
formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  at  York,  Pa.,  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Synod.  They  seem 
tohavcajtecmbled  and  acted  with  grejit  una- 
nimity and  definitenesa  of  purpose,  as  their 
i*easion  continued  but  two  days,  in  which 
time  a  consist!  tut  ion  wtm  adopted,  and  the  ne- 
cessary oHJcers  elected.  The  total  receipts 
from  its  forma  lion  to  March  1,  lB4.it,  (se^ 
ven  and  a  half  years,)  amounted  to  up- 
wardti  of  821,a00.  The  number  of  its 
bt^ncficiarics  to  May  1,  1S42,  was  V^i); 
of  whom  3-j  up?  now  in  different  stages  of 
their  preparatory  course  ;  3S  haveentervd 
on  Iheir  work;  16  hove  withdrawn,  several 
of  svhom  are  still  aided  by  con  negation  s ; 
10  discontinued  as  Incompetent;  and  G 
have  terminated  their  mortal  pilgrima«c. 

From  the  Minuter  of  the  General  Synod 
for  lfi45,we  add  the  following  generaJ 
St,itlstical  view  of  the  Evangelical  Lu^ 
theran  Church  in  the  United  Slates, 

The  Jirst  tl/irirc/i  of  the  following  dis- 
trict Synods,  arc  connected  with  the  Gcne^ 
ral  Synod. 


1.  SjfhoH  of  W.  Pannn, 

'X  Synod  itf  S.  Cnrvlini. 
^   Ftarmlr-k  ftynorf, 
a.  Synod  or  Vi'Wr  Ydrlt, 
Gl  Fjrnocl  of  VirrmiHr 
7.  **yiici[|  or  Uti'  \Vr«t, 
A,  Enj*firih  Synod  of  OhiOt 

10.  £tynod  nTW.  Vn, 

11,  Bvnnd  oT  E.  Pennn. 
13.  Pynwt  cf  \.  CRToljna, 
LT  Bynod  iif  Miami.  Ohia^ 
Ur  PL^IInfylv^tijii  £?ynod. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  IilSCiPLINE. 

This  was  a  suhjecl  over  which  the  e^riy 
Refornncrs  could  exert  !itlle  or  no  jndu- 
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enoe.  Their  efTorts  in  breaking  the 
shackles  of  spiritual  despotism,  could  not 
.  change  the  political  constitutions  by  which 
the  Church  and  the  State  were  joined  to- 
gether for  mutual  accommodation.  Like  all 
the  other  established  churches  of  Europe, 
therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented 
from  adopting  her  scriptural  and  inde- 
pendent system  of  discipline.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  in  the  different 
kiogdoma  and  provinces  of  Europe,  their 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  government  arc 
fery  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section 
retaining  strictly  the  principle  of  ministe- 
rial parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  state 
oootrol.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
that  impediment  no  longer  obstructed  their 
leal  for  improvement  in  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment and  discipline.  '*  They  at  once 
adopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lu- 
theran divines  generally  have  always  re- 
garded as  the  primitive  one,  viz. :  the 
parity  of  ministers,  the  co-operation  of  the 
Uity  in  church  government,  and  the  free 
voluntary  convention  of  synods."  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  first  synod  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1748,  six  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  due  proportion  of  lay  dele- 
gates, who  took  an  equal  part  with  the 
clergy  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of 
ministers.  An  instance  illustrative  of  this 
occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz. 
**Aflcr  his  examination  by  Messrs.  Muh- 
lenberg, Brunnholtz,  Handschuh,and  Hart- 
wick,  we  arc  told,  the  ciders  and  deacons 
i  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as 
;  a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  sign  his 
I  vocation." 

Speaking  of  a  synod  held  in  1760,  at 

New  Providence,  a  village  then  the  place 

of  his  residence,  and  now  called  Trap, 

j  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerock  had  preached  a 

i|  German  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 

•I  excellent  Provost  Wrangle  of  the  Swedish 

Church,  an  English  discourse  in  the  after- 

!  noon,  Muhlenberg  says :  "  After  the  close 

|!  of  public  worship  all  the  ministers  con- 

'  vened  at  my  house,  and  held  a  biblical 

colloquy   {colloquium  bihlicum)   on   the 

essential  characteristics  of  genuine  repent- 

;  finco,  faith,  and  godliness ;  in  which  they 

ndeavorcd  to  benefit  each  other  according 


L 


to  the  grace  given  them,  by  communicating 
the  results  of  their  own  experience  and 
self-examination,  so  that  it  was  a  cheering 
and  delightful  season.  The  residue  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  singing  spiritual 
hynms  and  psalms,  and  in  conversation 
about  the  spiritual  condition  of  our 
churches ;  and  so  short  did  the  time  ap- 
pear, that  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  we  retired  to  rest.  Oh,  (he  adds) 
how  delightful  it  is  when  ministers,  stand- 
ing aloof  from  all  political  and  party  con- 
tests, seek  to  please  their  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ,  and  have  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  their  churches  and  the  souls  entrusted 
to  their  care;  and  are  willing  rather  to 
sufler  reproach  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  choose  the  treasures  of  Egypt."* 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlen- 
berg adopted  virtually  the  Congregational 
mode  ;  culling  on  the  members  to  vote  in 
the  case  of  restoring  a  penitent  oflender, 
after  a  public  acknowledgment  or  contes- 
sion.  And  the  most  rigid  and  scriptural 
course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  mnin- 
taining  the  purity  of  the  church.  Public 
excommunication  was  administered  to  the 
immoral,  and  the  most  scrupulous  pn^cau- 
tions  were  observed  to  prevent  their  intru- 
sion within  its  hallowed  precincts.  "  In 
1772,  Helmuth,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  unworthy 
members,  introduced  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring all  who  desired  to  commune,  to 
communicate  their  names  to  him  before- 
hand. The  register  of  names  was  read 
before  the  congregation,  and  those  of  im- 
moral members  publicly  erased."  In  the 
Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1663,  pow«jr  was 
given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all  immoral 
members  from  the  sacramental  tnble. 
With  the  advance  of  her  other  interests, 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  con- 
tinued to  foster  and  defend  this  vital  part 
of  her  system.  In  describing  its  present 
state.  Professor  Schmucher  says,  "  The 
government  and  discipline  of  each  individ- 
ual church  is  essentially  like  that  of  our 
Presbyterian  brethren.  Our  synods  also, 
in  structure  and  powers,  most  resemble 
their  presbyteries,  having  fewer  formali- 
ties in  their  ])roceedings,  and  frequently 

•  Hall.  Nach.  p.  855. 
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Our  Genend  Sjnod 
whoUj  an  adrisorj  bod^, 
tbe  oooflodatioos  of  tiie 
churchet  in  New  Engknd. 
to  these  xegolar  eoclemsdcal  bodies,  coo- 
sfitiiling  oar  system  of  gofenunenty  ve 
bsve  spedai  conierences  fiv  the 
of  holding  stated  protncted 
These  axe  sobdirisians  of  synods, 
ing  ordinarily  finom  five  to  ten 
each,  who  axe  annoally  to  hold  sererml 
pfotncted  meetings  within  the  boonds  of 
their  district.  The  chief  otgect  of  these 
meetings  is  to  awaken  and  conveitsinnefs. 


and  to  ediiy  bdievers  by  cloae  practical 
pleaching.  This  feature  mainly  resembles 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist 
brethren,  and  presents  to  pious  and  lealous 
ministers  who  are  thirsting  for  the  salta- 
tion of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunity 
they  can  desire  to  glorify  God  and  advance 
his  scriptural  kingdom.  Yet  all  these 
meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  the  scrip- 
tures enjoin,  *  decently  and  in  order.' 
This  system  of  government  is  not  yet 
adopted  by  all  our  synods ;  yet  its  general 
features,  with  perhaps  a  greater  admixture 
of  CongregatioDalism,  substantially  per- 
vade those  synods  also  which  have  not 
yet  united  with  the  General  Synod."* 

DOCTRINAL  VIEWa 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, all  Protestants,  as  has  been  stated, 
were  called  Lutherans  by  the  Papists,  in 
contempt  and  derision ;  but  subsequently 
they  adopted  and  gloried  in  the  title,  because 
Luther  was  the  great  leader  in  that  work. 
Afterwards,  as  other  Reformers  arose, 
their  followers  were  called  the  Reformed, 
in  distinction  from  the  immediate  followers 
of  Luther.  This  name  was  first  adopted 
in  Franco,  as  early  as  1521.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  was  afterwards  con- 
ncclcd  with  a  difference  in  sentiment  res- 
pecting the  presence  of  Christ's  material 


•  Quarterly  Register.  This  Formula  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Discipline  may  be  found  annexed 
to  the  English  Hymn  Book  of  the  General 
Synod,  as  also  to  the  Popular  Theology  of  Dr. 
Schraucker,  by  whom  (excepting  the  latter 
part,  relating  to  the  General  Synod)  it  was  com- 
posed. 


theruH*  mad  all  other 
RefonBed.**  There  has  beea  ft 
of  opinWi  among  cfifierent  wiileia 
ing  Lntber'a  doctrinnl  Tiews,  aon 
tuning  tlHi  he  lived  and  died  fiisintbe 
Angnadnian  or  Gahrinialic  ftilh  on  iIm 
aolfBcl  of  the  divine  decrees,*  othm 
affirming  thai  hia  views  oo  the  dirtingpnh^ 
ing  doctrines,  set  forth  by  the  Ads  oT  Ik 
Synod  of  Dort,  were  ahniys  nmdjaled 
and  inconsistani  with  each  other^and  te 
long  before  he  died,  he  prenched  theac» 
timents  on  these  points  which  his  socoei* 
sor  Bfebncthon  and  his  loUoweis  sir^ 
have  IjekL  All  agree,  however,  that 
the  beginning  Luther's  views  on 
nation  and  other  kindred  doctiines 
fully  Augustinian.  There  has  also  ben 
a  difierence  of  repreaentation  with  legaid 
to  Luther*a  views  respecting  the  cotpoml 
presence  in  the  eucharist ;  some  contend- 
ing that  the  language  of  the  Lothena 
ayrobohi  on  that  subject,  vis.:  **  Thst  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pie- 
aent  under  the  form  or  emblema  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the  commoni- 
cants,"  (Augsburg  CoufessioD,  Gennan, 
Art.  10,)  means  the  real  presence,  some- 
times termed  consubstantiatioD.  Othen, 
and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
brethren,  maintain  that  this  language  is 
not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  tbe 
same  subject  by  the  English  reformers, 
whose  meaning  nevertheless  has  always 
been  admitted  to  be  a  spiritual  presence 
only  ;  and  that  on  the  subject,  the  view 
of  the  Lutheran  church  have  not  unfie- 
quently  been  misapprehended  and  mis- 
stated, f     It  is  indeed  true,  that  she  did 


*  See  Hawe's  Church  Hist,  vol.  ii.  See  the 
note  appended  to  this  article,  p.  40a 

f  From  this,  and  the  following  statements, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  what  gross 
misrepresentations  are  circulated  in  this  conn- 
try,  ipnorantly  we  trust,  by  the  publishers  of 
Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  and  by  snch 
living  authors  as  Mr.  Goodrich,  (in  his  Eccles. 
Hist.)  who  represent  the  Lutheran  church  of 
the  present  day,  as  resembling  the  Roman 
Catholics  more  nearly  than  does  any  other 
protestant  church  ?  After  the  repeated  publi- 
cations, made  -bv  the  Lutherans  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  unworthy  of  professed  historians  to 
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entertain  opinions  on  this  topic  difierent 
from  the  other  churches.  This  difference 
vu  however  hy  no  means  so  great  as  is 
at  present  supposed  by  the  less  intelligent 
part  of  the  community.  Calvin  and  the 
early  English  reformers,  employed  lan- 
guage nearly,  and  in  some  cases,  quite  as 
itrong  as  that  found  in  the  Lutheran  sym- 
bols. The  Augsburg  Confession  afRrms, 
**that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
actually  or  truly  present  {yere  adsintj) 
and  the  German  copy  adds,  under  the  form 
or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine  and  dis- 
pensed to  the  communicants."*  Calvin 
employs. language  about  as  strong:  he 
says,  "  in  the  mystery  of  the  supper,  by 
the  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  Christ  is 
really  exhiUted  to  us,  that  is,  his  body 
ami  bloody  in  which  he  yidded  full  dbe- 
dience^  in  order  to  work  out  a  nghteous- 
nesB  for  us ;  by  which  in  the  first  place, 
we  may,  as  it  were  coalesce  into  one  body 
with  him,  and  secondly  being  partakers 
of  the  substance  of  himself,  also  be 
strengthened  by  the  reception  of  every 
Uessing.'^t  In  the  Episcopal  church, 
Cianmer,  one  of  her  earliest  and  ablest 
reformers,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
published  his  translation  of  the  catechism 
of  Justus  Jonas  with  amendments,  in 
1548,  to  which  he  professed  to  adhere  till 
his  death,^  and  in  which  he  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  **  Christ  saith  of  the  bread  '  this 
»  my  body ;'  and  of  the  cup  he  saith  '  this 
is  ray  blcxxi.'  Wherefore  we  ought  to 
believe  that  in  the  sacrament  we  receive 
truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For 
God  is  Almighty,  he  is  able,  therefore  to 
do  all  things  what  he  will."§  His  friend 
and  fellow  martyr,  Ridley,  at  his  last  trial 
says:  ** I  agree  that  the  sacrament  is  the 


transmit  to  yrt  another  generation  these  here- 
ditary statements. 

*  Aogsbarg  Confession,  Art.  z. 

t  Dicoi  gitur  in  coenoB  myderio  per  symbols 
panis  et  vini  Christum  vere  nobis  exhiberi, 
adeoque  corpus  et  sanguinem  ejus,  in  quibus 
^nem  obedientiam  pro  comparand  a  nobis 
jastitia  adimplevit:  quo  scilicet,  primnm,  in 
Qniun  corpas  cum  ipso  coalescamns ;  deinde 
participes  substanticB  ejus  facti,  in  bononim 
<>rnniam  communicatione  virtut^m  quoque 
sentiamns.-^/itx/iiu/.  Lib,  iv.  c.  xvii.  1 1. 

\  «ee  his  works  ii.  430,  iii.  13,  279,  344,  and 
Hook  s  Discoorie,  p.  96. 

S  Hook,  p.  96. 


very  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  even  that  which  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  ascended  into  heaven, 
which  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  which  shall  come  from  thence  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  only  I  dif!cr 
in  the  way  and  manner  of  being."* 

It  is  admitted,  these  same  writers  pro- 
fessed to  mean  a  spiritual  presence,  and 
so  did  also  the  Lutheran  reformers,  who 
explicitly  declare  in  the  Formula  Concor- 
dioBjif  "  By  that  word  (spiritually)  we  ex- 
clude those  Capernaitish  notions  concern- 
ing a  gross  and  carnal  presence,  which 
have  been  attributed  -to  our  churches  by 
the  sacramentarians,  in  defiance  of  all  our 
public  protestations  against  them.  And 
when  we  use  this  term  (spiritually)  we 
wish  to  be  understood,  as  signifying  that 
the  body  and  blood  are  received,  and 
eaten,  and  drank  spiritually  in  the  Liord's 
supper.  For  although  the  participation  is 
effected  by  the  mouth,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done  is  spiritual."  At  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  by 
protestants,  that  to  talk  of  the  spiritual 
presence  of  a  material  body,  or  the  sjiir- 
ittiol  eating  and  drinking  of  a  material 
body  and  blood,  is  to  employ  language 
that  conveys  no  distinct  ideas. 

We,  however,  cheerfully  concede  that 
the  other  protestant  denomination  relin- 
quished these  views  of  their  early  reform- 
ers, more  speedily,  and  with  less  contro- 
versy than  did  the  Lutheran  church.  It 
was  indeed  re|K)rtcd  that  Luther  himself 
shortly  before  his  death,  in  a  confidential 
conversation  with  Melancthon,  acknow- 
lcdij;cd  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  regard 
to  the  eucharist.  But,  much  as  we  should 
be  pleased  to  believe  that  our  great  and 
good  ren.)rni^r  had  made  such  an  ac- 
knowlcdgmont,  the  evidence  appears  un- 
satisfactory ;  or  at  most  he  may  have  ad- 
mitted, that  ho  had  exhibited  too  much 
warmth  in  the  controversy,  or  overrated 
the  importance  of  his  peculiar  views.f 
At  the  present  day  whilst  some  shades  of 
difference  exist  in  the  Lutheran  church. 


•  IlookVs  Discourse,  p.  39. 

f  Art  vii.  No.  xxi.  p.  604. 

i  It  is  said,  Melancthon  communicated  the 
fact  lo  Professor  Alesius.  of  Leipsic,  from 
whom  Pfuhlman,  one  of  his  students,  heard  it 
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all  are  permitted  to  enjoy  their  opiniona  in 
peace,  and  the  most  generally  received 
yiew  is  :  **  That  there  is  no  presence  of 
the  glorified  human  nature  of  the  Saviour, 
either  suhsUintial  or  influential ;  nor  any- 
thing mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the 
eucharist ;  yet,  that  whilst  the  bread  and 
wine  are  merely  symbolic  representations 
of  the  Saviour's  absent  body,  by  which 
we  are  reminded  of  his  sufierings,  there 
is  also  a  special  spiritual  blessing  be- 
stowed by  the  divine  Saviour  on  all  worthy 
communicants  by  which  their  faith  and 
Christian  graces  are  confirmed."* 

It  should  therefore  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
no  longer  requires  of  her  members  assent 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  eucharist.-f  Indeed,  le- 
niency in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one 
of  her  present  general  features.  She 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ec- 
clesiastical controversy,  to  which  the  Re- 
formers injudiciously  appealed,  and  fully 
adopts  the  principle  that  the  Bible  alone 
should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the 
umpire  in  all  religious  discussions.  On 
this  point.  Professor  Schmucker,  our  guide 
in  this  synopsis,  has  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"It  is  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ministers  to  the  minutice  of  any  human 
creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  that  the 
fundarne^Ual  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
taught  in  a  manner  substantially  correct 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  all  that  is 
required.  On  the  one  hand,  we  regard  it 
as  certain,  that  if  we  would  be  faithful  to 
the  injunction  'not  to  receive  any  who 
come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,^  an 
examination  of  applicants  for  admission 
among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  exa- 
mination is  virtually  a  requisition  of  their 
creed,  that  we  may  compare  ft  with  our 
own.  Now  whether  the  articles  to  which 
we  require  their  assent  be  few  or  many, 
be  written  or  oral,  they  are  a  creed  ;  and 
obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
some  material  facilities  in  the  examination. 
A  written  creed  therefore  seems  necessary 


•  Popular  Theology  of  Dr.  Schmuchcr,  ed. 
6,  p.  303. 

t  Protrailure,  p.  40. 


to  the  purity  of  the  diuieh.    OnlteollMr 
hand,  bistory  informs  us  that  for  aev«ral 
hundred  years  after  the  days  of  the  Apoe^ 
ties,  no  other  creed  was  used  in  the  whole 
church  than  that  called  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
because  admitted  by  all  to  contain  the 
principal  doctrines  taught  by  the  AiMMlles. 
This  creed  embodied  only  the  t*^rA\wm\ 
doctrines  of  the  goqiel,  wUch  all  the  so 
called  orthodox  ^nominations  of  the  pre- 
sent day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
assent  to  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  cen* 
turies  afler  the  Apostolic  age,  secure  ad- 
mission to  any  and  enney  pait  of  the  uni- 
versal church  on  earth.      ^The  duty  of 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to 
be  to  return  to  the  use  of  shorter  doctri^ 
nal  creeds  as  tests  of  eodesiasfical,  bihk 
isterial,  and  sacramental  oonunVinioB.  TUi 
noble  course  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
already  virtually  taken,  by  reqinring  as- 
sent only  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  U 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  together  w^ " 
an  approval  of  our  principles  of  gofem- 
menl  and  worship."* 

This  extract  may  serve  to  show  die 
polity  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  this 
point.  As  our  olject  is  simply  to  present 
a  condensed  view  of  American  Luther- 
anism  from  their  own  standard  authorities, 
we  have  no  space  for  comments  on  any 
part  of  the  system. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that,  because  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  adopted  the  leading  principle  already 
stated,  she  has  no  regard  to  those  other 
formularies  of  doctrine  which  her  founders 
prepared,  and  maintained  as  of  vital  im- 
portance in  their  day.  "  There  are  in- 
deed," says  Dr.  M<^heim,f  "  certain  for- 
mularies adopted  by  this  church,  which 
contain  the  principal  points  of  its  doctrine, 
ranged,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  per- 
spicuity, in  their  natural  order.  But  these 
lKX)ks  have  no  authority  but  what  they 
derive  from  the  scriptures  of  truth,  whose 
sense  and  meaning  they  are  designed  to 
convey."  "The  princi|>al  books^"  says 
Professor  Schmucker,  "  here  referred  to  as 
subsidiary  to  the  Bible,  were  of  two  classes; 
first,  the  confessions  of  the  primitive  cen- 
turies, the  so  called  Apostles'  Creed,  the ', 


•  Portraiture,  pp.  5B,  &6. 
j-  Eccl.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  tO%. 
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Nioene  Creed,  and  the  Athanasian  Con- 
fession, by  which  the  Lutheran  Church 
established  her  identity  with  the  church  of 
tbo  Apostolic  and  succeeding  ages ;  and 
secondly,  the  Augsburg  Confession;  the 
Apology  or  Defence  of  this  confession ; 
thio  Smalcald  Articles  by  Luther,  and  also 
his  Catechisms."* 

The  following  are  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  adopted  by 
the  whole  body  of  Lutherans  in  this 
country: 

1.  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  one 
God,  That  there  is  one  divine  essence, 
which  is  called,  and  is  God,  eternal,  in- 
corporeal, indivisible,  infinite  in  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  and  yet  that  there 
are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same 
essence  and  power,  and  are  co-eternal : 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

2.  lyte  proper  and  eternal  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  That  the  Word, 
that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  so  that  the  two  natures,  human  and 
divine,  inseparably  united  into  one  person, 
constitute  one  Christ,  who  is  true  God  and 


3.  Uie  universal  depravity  of  our  race. 
**  That  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men 
who  are  naturally  engendered,  arc  born 
with  a  depraved  nature,  that  is,  without 
the  (car  of  Grod,  or  confidence  towards 
him,  but  with  sinful  propensities."  By 
natural  or  original  or  innate  depravity, 
the  great  body  of  Lutheran  divines  under- 
stand "that  disorder  in  the  mental  and 
bodily  constitution  of  man,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  fall  of  Adam,  (Rom.  v. 
12,)  is  transmitted  by  natural  generation 
from  parent  to  child,  (John  iii.  6.)  and  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  all  men,  who  arc 
naturally  engendered,  evince  in  their  ac- 
tion, want  of  holiness  and  a  predisposition 
to  sin,"  Gen.  vi.  5  ;  viii.  21.  "  Without 
the  admission  of  such  a  disorder  in  the 
human  system,  no  satisfactory  reason  can 

jl  be  assigned  for  the  universality  of  actual 
\  traD^B:res9ion  amongst  men."t 

4.  Tlte  vicarious  and  unlimited  atone* 


•  Portraiture,  p.  20. 

fSchmucker^s   Popular  Theology,  p. 
ed.6th. 
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menu  "  That  the  Son  of  God  truly  suf- 
fered, was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried, 
that  he  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us, 
and  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  sin, 
but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men. 
That  he  also  sanctifies  those  who  believe 
in  him,  by  sending  into  their  hearts  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  governs,  consoles,  quick- 
ens, and  defends  them  against  the  devil 
and  the  power  of  sin."  "  The  work  of 
Christ  may  be  regarded  as  the  vicarious 
endurance  of  incalculable  suffering,  and 
the  exhibition  of  perfect  righteousness,  by 
which  full  atonement  was  made  and  salva- 
tion purchased  for  the  whole  world,  to  be 
offered  to  them  on  conditions ;  made  pos- 
sible by  divine  grace  to  all  who  hear  the 
gospel.  The  Lutheran  Church  also  re- 
gards fallen  man  as  incapable  of  perform- 
ing these  conditions  of  salvation  (repent- 
ance and  faith)  prescribed  in  the  gospel, 
without  the  gracious  aid  of  God ;  but 
maintains,  that  this  necessary  aid  consists 
in  the  means  of  grace  and  the  invariably 
accompanying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  the  sincere  (not  perfect)  use  of 
which  all  men  possess  the  entire  ability, 
(physical  and  intellectual,)  and  the  sincere 
and  persevering  use  of  which  is  always, 
sooner  or  later,  made  effectual  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  above  conditions  of 
salvation."* 

b*  Justification  bif  faifh  alone,  **  That 
men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their 
own  strength,  merits,  or  works ;  but  that 
they  are  justified  gratuitously,  for  Christ's 
sake  through  faith  ;  Or,  justification,  more 
amply  defined,  is  that  forensic  or  judicial 
act  of  God,  by  which  a  believintr  sinner, 
in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  is 
released  from  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law,  and  is  declared  to  be  entitled  to  hoa- 
ven."t  The  faith  here  spoken  of,  usually 
termed  justifying  faith,  is  that  voluntary 
act  of  the  illuminated  and  evangelically 
penitent  sinner,  by  which  he  confides  in 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  for  sal- 
vation, on  the  terms  offered  in  the  gospel. 
Its  exact  nature  is  that  o^  confidence^  tnist 
or  reliance  on  God,  and  is  similar  to  the 
confidence  of  a  child  in  an  affectionate 


•  Schmucker's   Popular  Theology,  p. 
163. 
f  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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parent,  or  of  one  friend  in  the  known 
character  (^another.  It  includes  1st.  A 
knowledge^  or  belief  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  especially  of  the  Saviour  as  de* 
serving  of  our  confidence ;  2d.  FeeHngs 
of  approbation  and  delight  in  this  charac* 
ter  especially  aa  developed  in  the  gospel 
plan  of  salvati(Mi ;  and  8rd.  A  volition  to 
accept  the  ofiers  oi  mercy  on  the  terms 
proposed,  that  is,  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  belief  and  feeling,  and  to  surrm- 
der  the  soul  entirely,  unconditionally  and 
eternally  to  God."* 

6.  Necetnty  if  a  holy  l^  and  good 
vtorki  OM  a  fruii  cf  faiUh.  ««That  this 
fiiith  must  bring  forth  good  fruits;  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  thoser  good 
works  which  God  commanded,  because  he 
has  mijoined  them,  and  not  in  the  expec- 
tation of  thereby  meriting  justification 
before  him." 

7.  Divine  appointmetU  cf  the  hoiy 
Minuiry  a$uL  Sacraments,  <*That  in 
order  that  we  may  obtain  this  faith  the 
ministerial  office  has  been  instituted,  whose 
members  are  to  preach  the  |;ospel,  and 
administer  the  sacraments  (viz.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.)  For  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  word  and  sacra^ 
ments  as  means  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given,  who  in  his  own  time  and  place, 
produces  faith  in  those  who  hear  the  gos- 
pel message,  viz.,  that  God  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in 
us,  justifies  those  who  believe  in  Christ." 

8.  Final  judgment  and  eternity  <f 
future  retributions.  "  That  at  the  end 
of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judg- 
ment ;  that  he  will  raise  all  the  dead  ;  that 
he  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect  eternal 
life  and  endless  joys,  but  will  condemn 
wicked  men  and  devils  to  be  punished 
without  end." 


FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH 
ORDER. 

In  her  rites  of  worship  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Europe  employs  liturgies^ 
"differing  in  minor  points,  but  agreeing 
in  essentials,"  similar  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  except  in  exten- 


•  Schmucker's  Popular  Theology,  p.  197, 
198. 


sion,  boBg  not  mora  thui  one  tUnl  as 
long.*  In  this  ccMntry,  a  abort  uailbiin 
liturgy  has  been  adopted,  the  use  of  whieb, 
howevCT,  ie  left  to  the  option  and  diacre* 
tion  of  each  mittifller,  as  "he  may  deem 
moat  conducive  to  edifiealioD." 

The  festivala  of  Chri^tfma,  Good  Fii 
day,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and  WhitauK 
day,  are  retained  and  obeenred  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  aa  oomniemorative  of 
the  M  fiindaniental  facts  of  the  Christai 
religion,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  kadiif 
her  clergy  to  preach  annually  on  the  ev0Mi 
which  they  severally  represent 

She  also  maintaina  the  hwtitution  ofia- 
fant  church  membership  and  baptism;  aed 
in  connectionwitk  it,  tlM  rite  of  €OufinB» 
tion.  And,  aafhxn  the  beginning,  eoaofVi 
she  extends  her  parental  care  and  vi^' 
lanoe  over  the  reHgioin  edomtion  of  kr 
baptized  children.  ^^Itia  regarded  aatte 
dirty  of  every  minister  oecaaionaUy  to  ccP" 
vene  the  children  of  each  congregation  ffar 
instruction  in  the  catediisni.  AnmaJly, 
also,  and  if  neoeeaary  oAener,tlieniinnlv 
hdlds  a  series  of  meetings  with  thoae  whs 
are  applicants  for  admimon.to  aa^iamei- 
tal  communion,  or,  as  in  referenee  to  Ihs 
infant  baptism  of  the  applicant,  it  is  called 
confirmation,  and  for  idl  who  feel  a  con- 1 
cem  for  their  salvation."  "  Every  suc- 
ceeding meeting  is  occupied  in  convenip 
tional  lectures  on  experimental  religioo, 
and  in  examination  of  the  catechumen  oo 
the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  aed 
Luther's  Catechism."  <«  At  the  dose  of 
these  meetings,  which  arecontinued  through 
from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  once  or  twiee 
each  week,  and  in  the  last,  if  convenieat, 
daily,  the  church  council  are  convened  lo 
examine  the  catechumens  on  their  qoalifi< 
cations  for  sacramental  commuawn.* 
"  Although  in  the  hands  of  an  imconveit"' 
ed  minister,  this  duty,  like  all  others,  wiD 
be  mere  formality,  and  attended  with  little 
profit,  yet  we  have  never  met,  nor  do  we 
expect  to  meet,  a  pious  minister,  who  faith- 
fully practised  this  system.  Who  did.  not 
regard  it  as  a  most  blessed  and  successftal 
method  of  bringing  souls  to  Christ."* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  l^ 
formers  should  be  slow  to  abolish  every 
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vestige  and  form  of  Romanism  to  n^hich 
tliey  had  been  so  long  and  so  stealously 
attached.     Luther,  aAer  he  had  begun  to 
tee  the  extent  of  its  corruptions,  and  to 
expose  them,  did  not  at  once  tear  himself 
away  from  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  nurtured,  but  sufiered  long  and  much 
[  before  he  renounced  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pontifil     His  immediate  followers  also  re- 
tained for  several  years  many  of  their 
ancient  superstitions,  as  exorcism  in  bap- 
tism, the  wafer  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  and 
private  confession.     These,  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  have  been  ex- 
purgated even  in  form,  from  the  Lutheran 
Church.     The    last   mentioned,   (private 
confession,)  it  ought  to  be  observed,  as 
retained  by  the  Lutherans,  had  no  affinity 
to  the  vile  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Romish  confessional,  viz. :    that   to  the 
priest,   as   to  God*s  vicegerent,  all   the 
secret  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as 
actions,  must  be  detailed,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain pardon ;  and  that  the  priest  has  power 
to  dispense  such  pardon.     But  the  Re- 
formers had  established  what  they  deemed 
a  necessary  custom  preparatory  to  com- 
munion, that  of  a  private  interview  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  each  communicant, 
in  which  the  latter  gave  an  account  of  his 
religious  experience,  trials,  hopes,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  counsel  and 
instruction  as  his  peculiar  state  of  mind 
and  heart  might  require.     This  practice 
they  injudiciously  denominated  confession. 
"But  even  this  custom  has  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  this  country,  and 
the  preparation  for  communion  consists  in 
a  public  preparatory  discourse,  public  and 
united  confession  of  sins,  and  rehearsal  of 
the  promises  of  divine  mercy ;  similar  to  the 
preparatory  exercises  of  other  churches  ; 
except,  that,  as  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
they  are  generally  conducted  according  to 
a  form." 

Respecting  the  order  of  the  churchy  Dr. 
Mosheim  says,  "  The  government  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  seems  equally  removed 
from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  Prcsbyterianism  on  the  other,  if  we 
except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, which  retain  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  that  preceded  the  Re- 
formation, purged  indeed  from  the  super- 
stitions and  abuses  that  rendered  it  so 


odious."  Dr.  Maclaine  (the  translator) 
adds,  '*  The  Archbishop  of  Upsal  is  pri- 
mate of  Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop 
among  the  Lutherans ;"  and  his  ^'  reve- 
nues do  not  amount  to  more  than  £400 
yearly,  while  those  of  the  bishops  arc 
proportionably  small."* 

Yet  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  the 
Lutheran  is  the  established  church,  and 
where  she  retains  nominal  bishops,  she  I 
discards,  as  she  ever  has  done,  the  "  di- 
vine right"  of  ministerial  imparity  as  anti- 
scriptural  ;  holding,  with  her  great  founder, 
and  with  all  her  standard  writers,  that  in 
the  primitive  church  the  terms  bishop  and 
prcsl/ifter  were  but  different  names  for  the 
same    office.      Hence    Luther    himself, 
though  merely  a  presbyter,  was  in  the 
habit  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  took  a 
part  in  that  ceremony,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  prelate,  only  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  dcath.f     But  the  Reformers 
deemed  it  expedient,  as  promotive  of  order 
and  harmony  in  the  churches,  to  introduce 
some  diversity  and  subordination  among 
their  clergy  in  rank  and  duty,  under  the 
titles  superintendents  and  seniors ^  and  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  bisltops,     "  In  the  ' 
United  Slates,"  says  Profcjssor  Schmucker,  j: 
"  entire  parity  is  maintained,  and  even  the  '; 
nominal  office  of  Senior  Mi^iisterii  is  re- , 
tained  by  only  one  out  of  all  our  synods."  :| 
"  Although  our   ministers  are  strenuous  ;' 
advocates  of  parity,  they   pretty  exten-  jl 
sively  favor  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  |i 
use  of  the  word  bishop  in  its  scriptural  •■ 
sense,  as  applicable  to  every  minister  of  ■• 
the  gospel ;  the  sense  in  which,  as  Luke  I! 
informs  us,  (Acts  xx.  28,)  instead  of  one  || 
bishop  having  oversight  over  a  large  dis-  ! 
trict   of  country  or   diocese,  there  were  I 
several  bishops  in  the  one  city  Ephcsus."   ; 

"  In  this  country,  the  Lutheran  Church,  Ij 
in  common  with  her  Protestant  sister ', 
churches,  deprecates,  as  unwarranted  and  j; 
dangerous,  all  interference  of  civil  govern-  j: 
ment  in  religious  aflairs,  excepting  the  jj 
mere  protection  of  all  denominations  and  j 
all  individuals  in  the  unrestricted  right  to  j 
worship  in  any  and  every  way  they  think  I 
proper."^:  I* 


•  Eccl.  Hist.  voL  iii.  pp.  211,  212. 
f  See  Life  of  Luther  by  Justas  Jones, 
t  Quarterly  Register. 


\  be  oalkd  bMhopi,  ynAjten, 
or  pitom,*  And  m  wmtf 
tbi^.  fiirtbar  maintein,  tkit  ■ 
nny  be  eel  apert  and  coiMtimtfd 
by  the  teitj  tbemnlfee.  **Afltolfaedn>- 
trine  of  nqpel  apoetoli9  auooearioa,*  D^. 
8cfhimick«r  veiy  juitfy  reniarka,  **  it  »  > 
mere  figmRiity  end  can  JMfer  be  profod  bj 
the  Fipiate  theaHetvea.  To  a^  m^^L 
of  their  doctrine  of  MltoKlM%  which,  Qtf« 
dinal  Bellanniiie  hiknaeir 
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The  validity  of  Luther^a  ordinatioD  as  a 
preabyter  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  haa 
aometimea  been  qtieitioned;  became  of  the 
corrapriona  which  deatroyed  her  title  to 
the  atanding  of  a  Chriatian  church.  But 
when  Luther  received  ordination  from  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  hiearchy,  the  cor- 
mptioos  which  branded  that  church  as 
Antichriaty  had  not  been  formally  and  offi- 
cially adopted ;  nor  were  they,  until  en- 
acted into  the  eaaential  featurea  of  her 
ayalem,  and  made  integral  parts  of  her 
ueacribed  formulariea  of  faith  by  the 
Cooncil  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1542.  And  when 
aha  eioommunicatBd  the  Reformer,  and 
thnndered  her  anathemas  against  him,  he 
had  previously  renounced  her  jurisdiction^ 
liy  burning  her  standard  works  and  the 
Ekdlof  her  Pontifil  His  ordination,  there- 
fore, and  that  of  all  bis  Protestant  suc- 
cessors, is  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  i.  e.«he  was  ordained  by  minis- 
ters properly  accredited  at  the  time  of  its 
performance.  With  r^ard  to  the  sul:9ect 
of  ordination  in  genera),  our  Lutheran 
brethren,  in  common  with  most  other  Pro- 
testants, understand  the  various  Greek 
words  employed  by  the  sacred  writen  to 
express  it,  to  mean  simply  induction  into 
affct — an  appointing  to  the  particular 
duties  of  the  ministry  by  a  prescribed 
form,  to  preserve  the  sacred  office  from 
indiscriminate  and  of  course  unworthy 
usurpation  ;  utterly  discarding  the  Romish 
superstition  that  by  the  '*  laying  on  of 
hands"  some  mystic  influence  is  imparted 
by  apostolic  succession.  They  maintain, 
therefore,  that  as  in  the  ouly  three  in- 
stances of  ordination  aAer  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  rite  was  performed  not  by  one  man, 
called  a  "  diocesan  bishop,*^  but  by  several 
persons ;  [as  that  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
by  Simeon,  Lucius,  and  Manaen  ^Acts 
xiii.  3);  that  of  the  presbyters  or  elders 
of  the  churches  in  Iconium,  Lystra,  An- 
tioch,  &c.,  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiv.  23) ;  and  that  of  Timothy  by  the 
hands  of  the  eldership  or  presbytery  (1 
Tim,  iv.  14) ;]  and  as  in  other  cases,  in- 
dividual ministers,  as  Timothy  and  Titus, 
were  directed  to  induct  or  appoint  others : 
they  regard  ordination  as  valid  when  per- 
formed in  either  way,  whether  they  who 


doubtful  the  validity  of  evenr  Kc 
rament,  (BeOarm.  Lib.  ML  cap.  8|] 
where  waa  their  Papal  aocwaaaion  wkfi 
Liberius,  the  oocopant  of  the  HoIt  Seebft 
professed  Arianism,  A.  D.  857T    whef  Y 
was  it  in  the  fourteenth  centuijt  iont^[ 
the  so  called  great  western  8chliB^  fiotf^ 
A.  D.  1878,  to  1414,  when  two  diflferal 
linea  of  contending  Pooti&  idgned  abm^W 
taneoualy,  each  fiiving  a  portion  of  jii. 
church  adherinff  to  him ;  each  C!Koomni»i 
nicating  the  otSer;  and  finally  both  i>i 
posed  as  heritical  by  the  Cooncil  of  1^ 
in  1409  n 

We  have  thua  traced,  in  aa  bfief  and 
comprehensive  a  form  aa  waa  cooMleiit 
with  our  limita  and  the  natura  of  the  lab* 
ject,  the  history,  the  progress,  and  pnsapl  3 
state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  espedatiy 
as  planted  on  our  own  aoil.  To  quote 
once  more  the  language  of  her  advocate, 
who  has  been  our  authority  and  guide  ia 
most  of  these  statements :  *<  She  may  be 
emphatically  styled  the  Church  of  the  R^ 
formation.  She  holds  the  grand  doctrinei 
of  Christianity  with  fewer  appended  peon* 
liarities  than  most  other  denominatioaii 
With  the  Calvinist  she  holds  the  gradooi- 
ness  of  ^Ivation ;  with  the  Congr^atioo- 
alist  she  believes  that  Christ  ta^ed  deadi 
for  every  man ;  with  the  Methodist  sba 
approves  of  regularly  recurring  protracted 
meetings;  with  the  Episcopalian  sheoe* 
casionally  employs  a  hturgy  and  form  of 
prayer;  with  the  German  Reformed  ab 
agrees  io  the  instructions  and  confiraiatioa 
of  catechumens ;  and  with  all  ahe  uniM 
in  ascribing  all  the  glory  of  ourprivilMi 
on  earth  and  bopea  in  heaven,  Io  w 


*  Portraitare  of  Lutheranism ;  Appaafii* 
on  Ordination, 
f  Portraitare,  p.  17. 
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Lamb  of  God  that  takcth  away  the  sins 
of  the  World."* 


In  closing  this  sketch,  we  would  con- 
gralulate  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  the 
past  and  present  indications  that  they  share 
the  smiles  of  Him  who  is  King  in  Zion, 
and  whose  favor  is  life.  In  reviewing  their 
history,  and  in  contemplating  their  eccle- 
tiastical  features  and  character  as  pre- 
sented among  us,  we  have  felt  that  frater- 
nal spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  which  the 
recognition  of  an  ancient  and  devoted 
member  of  the  great  family  of  Protestant 
Christendom  is  fitted  to  awaken  and  in- 
spire. Nor  could  we  suppress  the  rising 
regret  that  so  many  of  their  contempora- 
ries, in  the  land  of  their  origin,  had  ne- 
glected to  maintain  and  hold  fast  those 
vital  principles  of  religious  faith  and  that 
form  of  sound  words,  which  their  fathers 
so  nobly  and  fearlessly  espoused  and  dc- 
fended/ 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  amid  the  di- 
versity of  forms,  and  the  various  shades 
of  difierence  on  minor  points  of  religious 
sentiment,  which  mark  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  among  Protestant  de- 
Dominatioas,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
them  agree  in  the  essential  elements  of 
"the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Althout^h 
on  the  great  doclrinos  of  the  divine  de^ 
crtes^  the  nature  qffaitJiy  the  efficiency  of 
grace  J  the  believer* s  perseverance  in  it,  and 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament, 
some  unessential  difference  of  views  have 
distinguished  Lutheran  from  the  Calvan- 
ist:  yet  both  agree  that  salvation  is  of 
grace  alone,  and  that  that  grace  is  sover- 
eign and  omnipotent,  through  an  atone- 
ment of  infinite  merit  and  sufficiency,  re- 
ceived and  applied  by  a  faith  that  is  of  the 
operation  of  God,  the  fruit  of  his  Spirit, 
all  which  is  represented  under  the  emblems 
employed  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
fwr.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
ibrmation,  justification  bif  faith  aJone^ 
j  "vy  l)oth  wield,  in  opposition  not  only  to 
ii^h-*  [K>pish  dortrino  of  merit,  liut  also  to 
I'l'i"  native  self-rijxhteousnrss  of  the  un- 
'"'nniw'd  heart,  to  which  the'lntter  dortrino 
ji   M-laf.tpd. 

I     •  CJ'inrtcrlv  R^ijistrr. 


In  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  and  of  su- 
perficial views  on  the  great  and  essential 
truths  of  revelation,  when  every  form  of 
wild  conjecture  and  fanciful  speculation  is 
embodied  into  a  theory,  and  finds  numer- 
ous advocates  and  followers :  and  when, 
amidst  it  all,  the  '*  Man  of  Sin"  is  looking 
with  renewed  courage  to  this  western  con- 
tinent and  its  heterogeneous  population,  as 
the  last  hope  of  his  tottering  throne :  it  is 
a  matter  of  gratulation  that  we  have  here 
a  remnant  of  that  people  who  stood  fore- 
most in  the  contest  which  crippled  his 
power  at  the  maturity  of  its  strength,  and 
liberated  mind  and  empire  from  his  yoke? 
of  ignorance,  superstition  and  oppression. 
May  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  Him  whose 
name  they  bear,  abide  with  them,  and  arm 
them  to  meet  the  arrogant  demands  of 
Papal  Rome  in  this  land  of  their  adoption, 
as  he  did  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
We  particularly  rejoice  in  that  feature  of 
their  ecclesiastical  system  which  provides 
for  the  culture  of  piety  in  the  heart,  and 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  young, 
particularly  of  their  baptized  children.  On 
this  point,  their  example  administers  a  just 
rebuke  on  the  practice  of  tcK>  many  Pro- 
testant churches,  who  with  them  profess 
the  rite  of  household  baptism,  but  treat  it 
as  a  nullity.  We  trust  that  with  this  «*x- 
amplo  U'fore  them,  in  connection  with  lh«; 
exclusiveness  of  the  Romnnist  towards 
their  children  and  adults  in  shutting  them 
out  from  the  light  of  truth  :  such  rhurchrs 
will  not  only  profess,  but  act  upon  the  Ik.'- 
lief,  that  th(5  baptismal  covenant  with  chil- 
dren imposes  upon  the  parents  and  the 
church  the  duty  of  their  careful  and  con- 
stant roligious  training. 

With  hor  hijjh  estimate  of  the  value? 
and  m*r«(»ssity  of  learning  in  her  ministry, 
the  farly  catorhotical  instruction  of  her 
children,  and  hor  strict  regard  to  the  vitals 
of  Christian  exp«3rience,  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
high  and  holy  influence  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  tho  religious  welfare  of  our 
nation,  and  shine  as  a  luminary  of  tho  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  our 
Amc^rican  Zion.  We  bid  her  God-sp<.H»d 
in  hor  progn^ss  onward  and  upward,  till 
the  distinctions  of  earth  are  morgod  in  the 
church  of  the  First-born  in  heaven,  and 
our  mutual  toils  and  conflicts  terminated 
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in  one  triumph,  one  song,  and  one  evcr- 
laating  rest.*"* 


NOTE 

On  LuTHim's  Caltihism, 

From  Dr.  Sekmueka^t  PortraUwrt  nf  lAUker- 

As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  easy  to 
err,  and  on  which  men  of  Christian  spirit  and 
learning  have  entertained  diflerent  opinions,  it 
may  be  nsefol  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  its 
elucidation.    It  is  of  no  use  here  to  quote  pas- 
sages from  Luther's  works  teaching  the  doc- 
trine.  Lather's  former  adhesion  to  the  Angus- 
tinian  view  of  this  subject  is  admitted.    In 
reply  to  the  passages  so  often  appealed  to 
fh>m  Lutber*s  work  to  Erasmus,  which  was 
wriuen  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  about 
twenty-one  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
had  not  yet  laid  off  many  of  the  Romish  and 
Angustinian  opinions  which  he  subsequently 
rejected;  we  might  present  hundreds  of  pas- 
sages teaching  and  implying    the   contrary 
opinion.    We  present  a  single  specimen,  care- 
fully translated  by  us,  from  Mralch's  edition 
(the  best)  of  Lather  on  the  Galatians.    We 
select  this  that  those  who  have  the  old  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  excellent  work,  may 
compare  it,  and  see  how  uncertain  a  guide 
such  translations    are   on   disputed   points. 
:  «  And  all  the  prophets  foresaw  m  Spirit,  that 
Christ  would  be  the  greatest  sinner,  whose 
like  never  appeared  on  earth.    For  as  he  is 
made  a  sacrifice  for  the   sins  of  the  whole 
world,  he  is  not  an  innocent  person  and  with- 
:  out  sin,  is  not  the  Son  of  God  in  his  glory,  bat 
he  is  a  sinner  for  a  season,  forsaken  of  God, 
Psalm  viii.  6.    He  bears  the  sin  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  inju- 
'.  rious ;  of  St.  Pciter  who  denied  Christ ;  and  of 
,  David,  who  was  an  adulterer  and  a  murderer, 
;  and  caused  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  blas- 
phemed among  the  gentiles.    In  short,  he  is 
the  person  who  hath  taken  upon  himself,  and 
bears  in  his  own  body  all  iht  sinA  of  all  men  in 
the  whole  world,  who  ever  have  livedo  are  now 
living,  or  who  shall  hereajler  live;  not  as  if  he 
:  had  himself  committed  those  sins,  bat  being 
!  committed  by  us,  he  took  them  on  his  own 
body,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for  them 
^  with  his  own  blood."+    We  might  refer  the 
'  reader  to  a  work  entitled  "  Lutherus  Luthera- 
nus,"  of  700  pages  8vo,  consisting  entirely  of 
extracts  from  his  works,  showing  that  on  all 
the  distinguishing  points  between  Calvinists 
and  Latherans,  Luther  occupied  the  ground 
subsequently  maintained  by  his  followers.  But 


•  Quarterly  Register. 

t  Sc«  Walch'i  edition  of  Luth«>r  on  tho  Galatianii,  p.  37ft. 
I  "  In  aumma,  er  iit  die  Perran,  die  an  ihram  I^ibo  traji;t,  und 
'  aof  »ich  feiaben  hat  aHe  Sunden  alter  Monvchen  in  der  fan- 
I  sen  Welt,  die  da  guYnatn.  noch  tind,  nnd  wjrn  werden.** 
I  Bae  alio  the  oonmon  Euf  Ibh  veriion,  p.  !iS4. 


obviously  even  this  would  not  Mde  te  poiat 
The  only  impartial  and  dedilTe  equrse  is  to  '' 
examine  all  his  works,  and  also  all  hia  eor> 
respondence,  according   to   dieir  dale,  and 
trace  the  gradual  change  in  his  opinions. 
This,  aceo^ng  to  die  nnanimoiu  tettinionjr 
of  all  Germany,  no  man  has  ever  done  moie 
impartially  than  the  celebraled   Dr.  Plank; 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen,  in  ike 
preparation  of  his  invaluable  vork;  entiticd, 
«  flUry  of  the  BUe,  Ck§mgm,mul  Forwrfw 
tfour  tnimtmd  ^fdem  ^DmHmm,  ftoa  Ik 
commencement  of  the  Reformntioii  tin  the  Ib- 
trodnction  of  the  form  of  Concoidi'*    (IMQi) 
The  entire  impartiality  and  great  abiuty  of 
this  work,  which  cost  tne  andior  twenty  vein 
of  labor  and  investigation,  are  eoncod^d  bj<0 
parties.    The  result  of  hia  ezaminatioB  mxf 
be  seen  in  the  following  ralnablB  qnotatus, 
which,  whilst  it  fully  sustains  the  positions  of 
this  discourse,  also  renders  it  inteUigiUe.  hov 
such  a  diversity  of  sentiment  mi^t  natnnttf 
exist  on  this  subject    **  Nerertheless,  the  Lu- 
theran divines  did  not,  for  a  long  tunc,  see 
proper  to  take  any  notice  of  it,.(Tis:  of  tl)e 
prominence  and  (hll  development  given  tadus 
doctrine  by  CaJvin,  and  of  its  introdnction  into 
the  Swiss  churches ;)  and  even^e  lealots  of 
Lower  Saxony,  who  had  taken  oceasion  fron 
the  Geneva  *  Consensus,*  to  renew  llie  eontest 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  observed  a  pep 
feet  silence  on  this  incalculably  mora  impop 
tant  doctrine,  although  Calvin  appeared  to 
urge  them  the  more  explidtlj  to  its  adqitkxi. 
Melanchthon  alone  declared  to  him,  diat  sl- 
though  he  would  not  quarrel  with  him  sbool !: 
it,  he  would  never  consent  to  adopt  his  (Ctl* ; 
vin's)  views  on  predestination.*     But  the  si- ' 
lence  of  the  other  Lutheran  divines  on  this  1: 
subject,  although  it  might  appear  to  hare ; 
been  the  result  of  indifference,  was  owing  to  i 
a  very  satisfactory  reason,  of  which  the  greater  | 
part  of  them  were  well  aware.    It  cannot  be  I 
denied,  that  the  Angustinian  theory  of  predes- 
tination had  already  been  forsaken  by  the  Lu- 
theran  church.    Yet  her  divines  could  not  but  j 
feel,  that  they  had  changed  their  ground.    The  ;' 
fact  could  not  be  concealed,  that  Lather  had  i 
once  embraced  this  doctrine  in  its  full  rigor.  [ 
and  even  zealously  defended  it  against  Bras- 1, 
mus,  and  that  his  early  adherents,  including ; 
even  Melanchthon  himself,  had  at  first  done  h 
the  sariie.    It  is  indeed  true,  they  could  pro?e  || 
that  the  doctrine  was  not  long  retained,  and 
thai  Luther  himself  had  abandoned  it  I    But , 
even  this  concession  would  give  an  advantage  i 
to  an  opponent  in  this  dispute,  which  ther  < 
were  utterly  unwilling  to  concede  to  Calvin. . 
They  therefore  determined,  rather  not  to  dis- ;; 
pute  with   him  on  this  subject  at  all.    Bat 
there   was   another  reason,  which   probably 
aided  in  cansing  them  to  keep  silence  on  this ', 
subject    The  greater  part  of  Lutheran  divines  : 

:i 

*  Melanchthon  did  not  eren  answer  the  firat  letter  oC  '■: 
Calvin,  in  which  b«  rrqaeited  hia  aaaant  to  tba  doctriaa.  'j 
8ae  Calvin'a  apiat.  p.  133.  153L  J 
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like  Luther  himself,  receded  from  the 
istinian  theory  of  predestination,  very 
ably  without  themselves  being  fully  aware 
this  result  had  been  brought  about  They 
d  themselves  removed  from  it,  before  they 
wished  to  be;  and  it  was  Melanchthon, 
no  one  else,  who  had  produced  the  change, 
le  first  improved  edition  of  his  Loci  Tkeo- 
t,  and  doubtless  still  earlier  in  his  oral 
ires,  he  had  proposed  a  theory,  which, 

in  its  principles  and  consequences,  was 
rect  contradiction  to  the  Augnstinian  view. 

contradiction,  which  Melanchthon  him- 
:00k  no  pains  to  bring  to  light,  was,  how- 
,  at  first  not  generally  perceived.  Hence 
ral  of  the  principles  of  his  new  theory 
:  adopted  with  the  less  apprehension,  es- 
lUy  as  each  one  of  them,  considered  by 
!;  appeared  to  be  incontestibly  true,  both 
rding  to  reason  and  Scripture.  Thus  his 
inal  ideas  of  the  divine  election  of  all  men 
hrist,  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
le  extension  of  the  atonement  and  merits 
hrist  to  all  men,  had  been  embraced  by 
ty  all  the  divines  of  their  party,  and  by 
£r  himself  .before  they  perceived  that  their 
s  of  an  absolute  decree  of  God,  and  the 
istinian  doctrine  of  predestination  were 
ly  irreconcilable  with  them.  But,  when 
st  they  made  the  discovery,  they  found 

position  in  several  respects  an  embar- 
ng  one,  and  were  unable  immediately  to 
cate  themselves.  They  felt  unwilling, 
mly  so  suddenly  to  abandon  a  doctrine 
h  they  had  professed ;  but  even  to  aban- 
tt  at  all.  They  were  conscious  that  An- 
n's doctrine  of  predestination  appeared  to 
aseparably  connected  with  some   other 

of  his  system,  such  as  the  total  inability 
in  to  do  any  thing  good,  which  they  were 
y  determined  never  to  relinquish.    On 


the  other  hand,  they  were  just  as  anxious  to 
retain  the  features  of  Melanchthon*s  theory, 
which  they  had  adopted ;  and  were  therefore 
brought  into  a  dilemma,  which  they  could  not 
but  leeL  The  greater  part  of  their  divines 
now  adhered  to  the  view  of  Melanchthon,  that 
God  desires  and  strives  to  bestow  salvation 
on  all  men  in  and  through  Christ,  from  which 
it  necessarily  followed,  that  his  decree  con- 
cerning the  destiny  of  each  individnal  could 
not  be  absolute.  But  they  at  the  same  time 
retained  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  that  de- 
praved man  can  do  nothing  at  all  in  the  work 
of  his  salvation,  cannot  exert  even  the  feeblest 
effort  of  his  will ;  which  seemed  just  as  neces- 
sarily to  imply  that  the  salvation  or  damnation 
of  each  individual,  could  be  decided  only  by 
an  absolute  decree  of  God.  Some  of  Uiem 
probably  had  an  impression,  that  there  must 
be  some  method  of  avoiding  the  last  mentioned 
inference;  but  their  views  were  indistinct. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  during  the  Sjmergis- 
tic  controversies  some  of  them  again  embraced 
the  Augnstinian  theory  in  full.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  believed  that  all  they 
wanted  was  a  more  sjrstematic  adjustment 
and  connection  of  the  opinions  they  enter- 
tained, and  this  conviction  was  undoubtedly 
the  principal  reason  for  that  caution,  with 
which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  polemic 
spirit  of  that  age,  they  evaded  a  controversy 
on  this  subject  It  was,  therefore,  not  until 
1561,  that  a  formal  dispute  on  this  subject  oc- 
curred between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
divines,  the  occasion  of  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Zanchius,  at  that  time  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Slrasbarg."  Here,  then,  is  a  correct 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  b<$ 
successfully  controverted. 
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BY  JOSEPH  SMITH    NAUVOO.  ILLINOIS. 


Thb  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  was  founded  upon  direct  reve- 
lation, afi  the  true  church  of  God  has 
ever  been,  according  to  the  scripturt^a 
(Amoa  iiL  7,  and  Acts  i,  2.)  And  through 
the  will  and  blessings  of  God^  I  have 
been  an  instrument  in  his  hands*  thus  far, 
to  move  forward  the  cause  of  2ion,  There- 
fore, in  order  to  fulfil  the  solicitation  of 
your  letter  of  July  last,  I  shall  commence 
with  my  hfe^ 

I  was  b<:irn  in  tho  town  of  Sharon*  Wind' 
sor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1805,  When  ten  years 
old,  my  parents  removed  to  J^almyra, 
New  York,  where  we  resided  about  four 
yeDra,  and  from  thence  wc  removed  to 
the  town  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of  six 
miles. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  taught 
me  the  art  of  husbandry.  When  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for 
a  future  state;  and  upon  inquiring  the 
place  of  salvationT  I  fotind  that  there  was 
a  great  clash  in  religious  sentiment;  if  I 
went  to  one  society  they  referred  me  to 
one  place,  and  another  to  another ;  each 
one  pointing  to  his  own  particular  creed 
as  the  **  summum  lionum^'  of  perfoclinn. 
ConsideriniT  that  all  could  not  be  rightf 
and  that  God  could  not  be  the  author  of 
so  much  confusion,  I  determined  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  more  fully,  l>elievinET 
that  if  God  had  a  church,  it  would  not  be 
split  up  into  factionfs,  and  that  if  he  taught 
one  society  to  worship  one  way,  and  ad- 


minister in  one  set  of  ordinanoesj  he  would 
not  *teach  another  principles  which  were 
diametrically  opposed.  Believing  the  word 
of  God,  I  had  confidence  in  the  declara- 
tion of  James,  "  if  any  man  lack  wisdom 
let  him  ask  of  God,  who  givclh  to  all  men 
hbcrally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall 
be  given  him." 

I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grovcj 
and  began  to  call  upon  the  Lord.  While 
fervently  engaged  in  supplication,  my 
mind  was  taken  away  from  the  objects 
with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I  was 
enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vbion,  and  saw  two 
glorious  personages,  who  exactly  resem- 
bled each  other  in  features  and  likenessi, 
surrounded  with  a  brilliant  hght,  which 
eclipsed  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told 
me  that  ail  the  religious  denominations 
were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines,  and 
that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of 
God  as  his  church  and  kingdom.  And  I 
was  ejcpressly  commanded  to  "go  not  af- 
ter them/'  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
promise  that  the  fulness  of  the  gospel 
should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known 
unto  me. 

On  the  evening  of  the  aist  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  1823,  while  i  was  prating 
unto  God  and  endcavorinfr  to  exercise 
faith  in  the  precious  promises  of  serip- 
tui^e,  on  a  sudden  a  light  like  that  of  day, 
only  of  a  far  ^lurer  and  more  ginriens  ap- 
pearance nnd  brightness,  burst  into  the 
room  ;  indeed  the  first  sight  wag  as  though 
the  house  was  fdled  with  consuming  fire. 
The  appearance  produced   a   shock  that 
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ifibcted  the  whole  body.  In  a  moment  a 
personage  stood  before  me  surrounded 
with  a  glory  yet  greater  than  that  with 
which  I  was  already  surrounded.  This 
messenger  proclaimed  himself  to  be  an 
angel  of  God,  sent  to  bring  the  joyful 
tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speed- 
ily to  commence ;  that  the  time  was  at 
band  for  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness  to  be 
preached  in  power,  unto  all  nations,  that 
1  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  millen- 
nial reign. 

I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  to  be 
in  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
xing  about  some  of  his  purposes  in  this 
llbrious  dispensation. 

I  was  informed  also  concerning  the 
iboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and 
ibown  who  they  were,  and  from  whence 
Jiey  came ; — a  brief  sketch  of  their  ori- 
^y  progress,  civilization,  laws,  govern- 
neots,  of  their  righteousness  and  iniquity, 
lod  the  blessings  of  God  being  finally 
withdrawn  from  them  as  a  people,  was 
nutde  known  unto  me.  I  was  also  told 
where  there  v^as  deposited  some  plates, 
OD  which  was  engraven  an  abridgment 
of  the  records  of  the  ancient  prophets  that 
had  existed  on  this  continent.  The  angel 
appeared  to  me  three  times  the  same  night 
and  unfolded  the  same  things.  After 
having  received  many  visits  from  the 
angels  of  Grod,  unfolding  the  majesty  and 
Ijiory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire 
in  rhe  last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  September,  A.  D.  1827,  the  angel 
^•r  the  Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my 
Hands. 

These  records  were  engraven  on  plates 
^bich  had  the  appearance  of  gold ;  each 
plate  was  six  inches  wide  and  eight  inches 
■OQg,  and  not  quite  so  thick  as  common 
'in.  They  were  filled  with  engravings  in 
Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together 
'n  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  with 
'bree  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
The  volume  was  somethinir  near  six  inches 
in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  scaled. 
The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were 
snwll  and  beautifully  engraved.  The 
whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  an- 
iquity  in  its  construction,  and  much  skill 


in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records 
was  found  a  curious  instrument  which  the 
ancients  called  "  Urim  and  Thummim," 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones 
set  in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a 
breastplate. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  I  translated  the  record,  by  the 
gift  and  power  of  Grod. 

In  this  important  and  interesting  book 
the  history  of  ancient  America  is  unfolded, 
from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that 
came  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  con- 
fusion of  languages,  to  the  beguining  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

We  are  informed  by  these  records,  that 
America,  in  ancient  times,  has  been  in- 
habited by  two  distinct  races  of  people. 
The  first  were  called  Jaredites,  and  came 
directly  from  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
second  race  came  directly  from  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  They  were  principally 
Israelites,  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph. 
The  Jaredites  were  destroyed,  about  the 
time  that  the  Israelites  came  from  Jerusa- 
lem, who  succeeded  them  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  country.  The  principal  nation 
of  the  second  race  fell  in  battle  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
remnant  are  the  Indians  who  now  inhabit 
this  country.  This  book  also  tells  us 
that  our  Saviour  made  his  appearance 
upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrection ; 
that  ho  planted  the  gospel  here  in  all  its 
fulness,  and  richness,  and  power,  and 
blessing ;  that  they  had  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists ;  the 
same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same 
ordinances,  i^ifts,  powers,  and  blessing,  as 
was  enjoyed  on  the  eastern  continent ; 
that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  conse- 
quence of  their  transgressions;  that  the 
last  of  their  prophets  who  existed  among 
them  was  commanded  to  write  an  abridg- 
ment of  their  prophecies,  history,  6cc., 
and  to  hide  it  up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it 
should  come  forth  and  be  united  with  the 
Bible,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  in  the  last  days.  For  a 
more  particular  account,  I  would  refer  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Nauvoo,  or  from  any  of  our 
travelling  elders. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  discovery 
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was  made  known,  false  reports,  misrepre- 
sentation and  slander  flew,  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  in  every  direction ;  my 
house  was  frequently  beset  by  mobs,  and 
evil  designing  persons ;  several  .times  I 
was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped, 
and  every  device  was  made  use  of  to  get 
the  plates  awliy  from  me ;  but  the  power 
and  blessing  of  God  attended  nne,  and 
several  began  to  believe  my  testimony. 

On  thQ  6th  April,  1830,  the  "  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints," 
was  first  oi^nized,  in  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, Ontario  Co.,  State  of  New  York. 
Some  few  were  called  and  ordained  by  the 
Spririt  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and 
began  to  preach  as  ilni  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance,  and  though  weak,  yet  were 
they  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God ; 
and  many  were  brought  to  repentance, 
were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions  and  pro- 
phesied, devils  were  cast  out,  and  the  sick 
healed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  From 
that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  and  churches  were 
soon  formed  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri :  in  the  last  named  state  a  con- 
siderable settlement  was  formed  in  Jack- 
son county;  numbers  joined  the  church, 
and  we  were  increasing  rapidly ;  we  made 
lorge  purchases  of  land,  our  farms  teemed 
with  plenty,  and  peace  and  happiness  were 
enjoyed  in  our  domestic  circle  and  through- 
out our  neighborhood;  but  as  we  could 
not  associate  with  our  neighbors, — who 
were,  many  of  them,  of  the  kisest  of  men, 
and  had  fled  from  the  face  of  civilized 
society  to  the  frontier  country,  to  escape 
the  hand  of  justice — in  their  midnight 
revels,  their  sobbath-breaking,  horse- ra- 
cing, and  gambling,  they  commenced  at 
first  to  ridicule,  then  to  persecute,  and 
finally  an  organized  mob  assembled  and 
burned  our  houses,  tarred 'and  feathered 
and  whipped  many  of  our  brethren,  and 
finally  drove  them  from  their  habitations ; 
these,  houseless  and  homeless,  contrary  to 
law,  justice,  and  humanity,  hod  to  wan- 
der on  the  bleak  prairies  till  the  children 
left  the  tracks  of  their  blood  on  the  prai- 
rie. This  took  place  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  they  had  no  other  cover- 


ing but  the  canopy  of  heaveii,  in  thit  in- 
clement •eaaon  of  the  year.  Ilus  proceed- 
ing was  winked  at  by  the  govoniDeiit; 
and  although  we  had  waimntee  deeds  fix 
our  land,  and  had  riolated  no  law,  ne 
could  obtain  no  redress.  There  were 
many  rick  who  were  thus  inhonuily 
driven  from  their  houses,  and  hed'to en- 
dure all  this  abuse,  and  to  seek  hooei 
where  they  could  be  found.  The  renk 
was,  that  a  great  many  of  them  beingde- 
/prived  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  w 
cessary  attendance,  died ;  many  cluldnB 
were  left  orphans;  wives,  widows;  lod 
husbands,  widowers.  Our  fitrms  wm 
taken  possession  of  by  the  roobi  nwqr 
thousands,  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
hogs  were  taken,  and  our  household  goodi, 
store  goods,  and  printing  press  and  typei 
were  broken, takeujorotterwisedesumi 
Many  of  our  brethren  removed  to  CItj 
county  where  they  continued  until  1886 

i  three  years) ;  there  was  no  vlolenee  ot 
ered,  but  there  were  threatnmg*  of  vio- 
lence. But  in  the  summer  of  16d6,tbe« 
threatenings  began  to  assume  a  more  s^ 
nous  aspect ;  from  threats,  public  meet* 
.ings  were  called,  resolutions  were  pasKdf 
vengeance  and  destruction  were  threatee- 
ed,  and  affairs  again  assumed  a  fearful 
attitude ;  Jackson  county  was  a  suilicieDt 
precedent,  and  as  the  authorities  in  that 
county  did  not  interfere,  they  boasted  thit 
they  would  not  in  this ;  which  on  appli- 
cation to  the  authorities  we  found  to  be 
too  true ;  and,  after  much  violence,  privi' 
tion,  and  loss  of  property,  we  were  again 
driven  from  our  homes. 

We  next  settled  in  Caldwell  and  Daviei 
counties,  where  we  made  large  and  exten- 
sive settlements,  thinking  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  power  of  oppression  by  settliii^ 
in  new  counties,  with  a  very  few  inhaU- 
tants  in  them  ;  but  here  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  live  in  peace;  and  in  1838iwere 
again  attacked  by  mobs ;  an  extermioating 
order  was  issued  by  Governor  Bo^ 
and  under  the  sanction  of  law,  an  organ- 
ized banditti  ravaged  the  country,  robliog 
us  of  our  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hc^,  Ace.: 
many  of  our  people  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  the  chastity  of  our  women  was 
violated,  and  we  were  forced  to  sign  away 
our  property  at  the  point  of  the  sword ; 
and  afler  enduring  every  indigm*ty  that 
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|>  could  be  heajied  upon  us  by  an  inhuman, 
i  UDgpdly  band  of  Marauders, — from  twelve 
'^to  liAoon  thousand  souls,  men,  women, 
i  and  children,  were  driven  from  their  own 
drcsides,  and  from  lands  for  which  they 
,  had  warrantee  deeds,  to  wander  houseless, 
!|  friendless,  and  homeless,  (in  the  depth  of 
:  winter,)  as  exiles  on  the  earth,  or  to  seek  an 
1.  asylum  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  among 
''  a  less  barbarous  people. 

Many  sickened  and  died  in  consequence 
of  the  cold  and  hardships  they  had  to  en- 
dure, many  wives  were  left  widows,  and 
children  orphans  and  destitute. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  I  am  able 
to  devote  to  your  service,  at  present,  to 
describe  the  injustice,  the  wrongs,  the 
murders,  the  bloodshed,  thefts,  misery  and 
woe  that  have  been  committed  upon  our 
people  by  the  barbarous,  inhuman,  and 
lawless  proc<H?ding  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. And  I  would  refer  you,  and  the 
readers  of  your  history  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  further  information  on  this  topic, 
to  the  evidence  taken  on  my  recent  trial 
before  the  Municipal  Court  of  Nauvoo,  on 
Saturday,  July  1st,  1843,  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  is  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  VVood- 
ruff,  of  this  city. 

After  being  thus  inhumanly  expelled  by 
the  government  and  |x;ople  from  Missouri, 
we  found  an  asylum  and  friends  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Hero,  in  the  fall  of 
1839,  we  commenced  a  city  called  Nau- 
voo, in  Hancock  county,  which,  in  De- 
cember, 1840,  received  an  act  of  incor- 
poration from  the  Legislature  of  Illinois, 
and  is  endowed  with  as  liberal  powers  as 
any  city  in  the  United  Stales.  Nauvoo, 
in  every  respect,  connected  with  increase 
and  prosperity,  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  thousands.  It 
now  contains  near  1500  houses,  and  more 
than  15,000  inhabitants.  The  charter 
contains,  amongst  its  important  powers, 
privileges,  or  immunities,  a  grant  for  the 
••  University  of  Nauvoo,"  with  the  same 
liberal  powers  of  the  city,  where  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  will  grow  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthen  the  strength  of  this  beloved 
city  of  the  "  saints  of  the  last  days." 
Another  very  commendatory  provision  of 
the  charter  is,  that  that  portion  of  the 
citizens  subject  to  military  duty  are  or- 
I 


ganized  into  a  body  of  independent  mili- 
tary men,  styled  the  "  Nauvoo  L(^gion," 
whose  highest  officer  holds  the  rank,  and 
is  commissioned  lieutenant-general.  This 
legion,  like  other  indei)endent  bodies  of  I 
troops  in  this  republican  government,  is  at  i 
the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  this  State, 
and  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  also  an  act  of  incorporation  for  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  association, 
as  well  as  the  Nauvoo  House  Associa- 
tion. 

The  temple  of  God,  now  in  the  course 
of  erection,  being  already  raised  one  story, 
and  which  is  120  feet  by  60  feet,  of  stone, 
with  polished  pilasters,  of  an  entire  new 
order  of  architecture,  will  be  a  splendid 
house  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as 
an  unique  wonder  for  the  world,  ft  being 
built  by  the  direct  rcvehtion  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  church 
its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  its  gain 
in  numbers  regular.  Besides  these  United 
States,  where  nearly  every  place  of  noto- 
riety has  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  have  shared  largely 
in  the  fulness  of  the  ov/'rlasting  gospel, 
and  thousands  h.xvc  already  gathered  with 
their  kindred  saints,  to  this  the  corner-stone 
of  Zion.  Missionaries  of  this  church  have 
gone  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Australia,  Ger- 
many, Constantinople,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  are  now 
preparing  to  open  the  door  in  the  exten- 
sive dominions  of  Russia. 

There  are  no  correct  data  by  which  the 
exact  number  of  memlxjrs  composing  this 
now  extensive,  and  still  extending.  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  can 
be  known.  Should  it  be  supposed  at 
150,000,  it  might  still  be  short  of  the 
truth. 

Believing  the  Bible  to  say  what  it  means 
and  mean  what  it  says;  and  guided  by 
revelation  according  to  the  ancient  order 
of  the  fathers  to  whom  came  what  little 
light  we  enjoy ;  and  circumscribed  only 
by  the  eternal  limits  of  truth :  this  church 
must  continue  the  even  tenor  of  her  way, 
and  "  spread  undivided,  and  operate  un- 
spent." 

We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father, 
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and  io  his  son  Jesud  Christy  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

We  believe  ihHt  men  will  be  punished 
for  thctr  own  sias  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgreaaion. 

We  believe  that  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ  all  men  mny  be  aovwl  by  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Lhe 
gospeU 

We  believe  that  these  ordinances  arc ; 
1st,  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2d, 
Repentance;  3d,  Baptism  by  immersion 
fijr  the  remission  of  sins  j  4th,  Laying  on 
of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

We  l>eUeve  that  a  man  must  be  called 
of  God  by  **  prophecy,  and  by  laying  on 
of  hands/'  by  those  who  are  in  authority 
lo  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  in  the 
ordinances  thereof 

We  helieve  in  the  same  organization 
that  existed  in  the  i^rimitive  church,  viz,, 
apostles,  prophets,  pastors*  teachers,  evan- 
gelists, Ate. 

We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  pro- 
phecy, revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  ^c* 

Wc  believe  the  Bihlc  to  \yr.  the  word  of 
God  as  far  as  it  is  trunslnled  correctly; 
we  nlso  U:lieve  the  Book  of  Monnon  to 
bt^  the  word  of  God. 

We  helieve  all  that  God  has  revealed* 
all  thai  he  dL«?s  now  reveat,  and  we  be- 
licve  thnt  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great 
and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God, 

We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  Th?it  7ion  will  l>*^  built  upon  this 
continent.  That  Christ  will  reign  person- 
ally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth 
will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradiaiil 
glory. 

We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the 
same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how, 
where,  or  what  they  may. 

Wo  believe  in  bein^  subject  to  kings, 
presidents,  rulers,  and  magistrates;  in 
obeying,  honoring,  and  sustaining  the 
law. 

We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to 
all  men  ;  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  fol- 
low the  admonition  of  Paul ;  "  we  believe 


alt  things:  we  hope  all  things;'^  wc  have 
endured  many  tlungs,  and  hope  to  be  qHv 
to  epdttreall  things.  If  there  is  any  (hiog 
virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  wc  seek  thereafter. 


NoTs^Thc  Editor  of  the  Paaa  Ekkle»ia 
scat  Joseph  Smiih  %  copy  or  his  book  in  lhe 
spriag  of  1844,  Jn  a  leuer  dated  Naurcwj,  IlL, 
iune  6iti,  IS44,  Smith  ackaowlwi^s  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  work,  and  coocJudcs  ;  **  J  ^hall  bt 
pteii^ed  fofumUh  furthtr  infftrmathn^  ot  o  prv- 
pcr  timftOnd  rtnd^j/fm  mien  trrvict  attkewark. 
andvtat  EXtcr^tfon  of  nur  church  moy  demand, 
for  the  Urte^t  o/  truths  virtue^  and  hotuttaa. 
Your  work  will  be  suiiably  ooliced  ia  oar 
paper  for  yoar  benefiL" 

Smith  never  redeemed  his  promises*  Br, 
sad  his  brother  Hyrom  t^mith,  were  killed  in 
jailp  at  Carthage.  IIlLaoi£,  Jane  ^t  ld44,tit)der 
the  foUowiTig  circumstances  : — 

ftomciime  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Smiths, 
difficLiMief;  had  arisen  smonir  the  Mormaas. 
A  new  paper  was  siartcd  in  Nauvoo,  eaiitl^  i 
Naittroft  Exptixrfor,  which  vei7  soon  hecitne 
obnoxious  to  the  domtnaot  parly*  The  Com- ' 
mon  Council,  of  which  Joseph  Smiih  was  pre- 
sidentt  ordered  the  Ntjuvvo  Expty^itftr  tq  be  de- 
stroyed, which  was  accordingly  done.  For 
this  iMega.1  procedure  a  warrant  was  issaed  bj 
the  proper  auihorities  against  Smith  and  others 
for  a   riW, 

From  a  former  disregard  to  the  authority  of 
the  state  on  the  part  of  Smith,  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  of  IS'iiuroo  became  much  cicited 
— and  the  question  whether  Smith,  ihough  es- 
teemed a  prophet  hy  his  own.  should  set  the 
lavr^  and  auihorily  of  the  state  at  defiance,  b^ 
came  one  of  fearful  import  I  The  militia  of 
the  adjacent  counties  having  been  assembled, 
some  two  or  three  ^hnusand  in  number,  and 
some  armed  bands  from  Missouri  and  lowo, 
bavinjE  confregarert  in  the  vicinity  of  Naurai : 
Governor  Thomas  Ford,  apprised  of  their  in- 
tention to  commit  violence  upon  the  Mormons, 
and  dreading  Us  con -sequences,  repaired  m 
person  to  the  scene  of  actioo,  and  prompily 
ailayeil  ihe  impending  storm  for  a  ^hort  lime^ 

On  Monday,  June  S^Lh,  1944,  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  brother  HjTum,  receivioj^  assurances 
from  Gov,  Ford  of  protection,  in  company  with 
some  of  his  friends,  left  Naavoo  for  Carthage, 
Hancock  county,  to  surrender  themselves  as 
prisoners,  upon  a  process  which  had  been  pfe- 
vii^usly  issued,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  officer  to  be  executed.  Aboui  four 
miles  from  Carthage,  they  were  met  by  Cap- 
tain Dunn  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  on  their 
way  to  Nauvoo,  with  an  order  from  Gov.  Ford 
fnr  the  state  arms  in  possession  of  the  Nanvoo 
I^i^'ion.  LieuL  General  Joseph  Smith  having 
endorsed  Upon  the  order  his  admission  uf  iti 
fcervicej  and  ^liven  his  directions  for  their  de- 
livery, returned  with  Capt  Dutin  to  Naavoo, 
for  the  arms  thus  ordered  by  Gov,  Ford  to  be 
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ered.  The  amw  haTing  been  given  op, 
rties  mgain  started  for  Carthage,  where 
iyed  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  The 
were  imprisoned  in  what  is  called  the 
>  room  of  the  jaiL  Qov.  Ford  permitted 
Qds  of  the  djniths  to  visit  them.  The 
ras  secured  by  a  goard.  On  the  mom- 
the  27th,  Oov.  Ford  discharged  a  part 
troops  under  his  command,  and  pro- 
with  a  portion  of  the  residue,  a  single 
J  only,  to  Naavoo ;  leavinp^  the  jail, 
Boners,  and  several  of  their  firiends, 
I  bjT  seven  or  eight  men,  and  a  com- 
abont  sixty  militia,  the  Carthage  Grays, 
lids  distant  in  reserve.  Aboat  6  o'clock 
one  S7th,the  guard  stationed  at  the  pri- 
s  overpowered  by  an  armed  mob  in 
5,  the  jail  was  broken  and  entered, 
ind  Hyrom  Smith  were  wantonly  killed, 
after  the  death  of  the  Smiths,  Dr. 
Is,  a  prominent  follower,  who  had  ac« 
ied  the  accused  to  jail,  transmittM  to 
»  the  following  note,  undersigned  by 
ird: 

Twelve  o'clock  at  night,  June  S7th, 
Carthage,  Hamilton's  Tavern. 

c  Emma  Smith,  and) 
jren.  Donham,  ^c.    ) 

Governor  has  josi  arrived,  and  says 
tilings  shall  be  inquired  into,  and  all 
sasures  taken.  I  say  to  all  the  citizens 
voo :  My  brethren,  b^  still,  and  know 
d  reigns--don*t  rush  out  of  the  city— 


don*t  rush  to  Carthage— stay  at  home,  and  be 
prepared  for  an  attack  from  Missouri  mobbcrs. 
The  governor  will  render  every  assistance 
possible.  He  has  sent  out  orders  for  troops. 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  are  dead — but  not  by  tne 
Cartnage  people.  The  guards  were  there,  as 
I  believe.  We  will  prepare  to  remove  the 
bodies  as  soon  as  possible.  The  people  of 
the  county  are  greatly  excited ;  and  fear  the 
Moniions  will  come  out  and  take  vengeance. 
I  have  pledged  my  word  that  the  Mormans 
will  stay  at  home,  (as  soon  as  they  can  be  in- 
formed^ and  no  violence  will  be  done  on  their 
part  Say  to  my  brethren  in  Nauvoo,  **  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  be  still — ^be  patient,**— only 
let  such  friends  as  choose,  come  here  to  see 
the  bodies.  Mr.  Taylor's  wounds  are  dressed, 
and  not  serious— I  am  sound. 

WUiimm  Bukardt,  John  Taykfr,  Samuei  H. 
Smith.  Defend  yourselves  until  protection 
can  be  fumished.~June  27,  1844. 

Tbom  AS  Foan, 
Gov.  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

June  S8th,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  several  thou- 
sands assembled,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Smiths, 
followed  by  Samuel  H.  Smith,  brother  of  the 
deceased ;  Dr.  Richards,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Car- 
thage, and  others,  in  a  wagon,  guarded  by 
eight  men,  were  escorted  into  the  city,  and  | 
taken  out  at  the  Nauvoo  house.  The  bodies  i 
of  the  deceased  were  buried  with  military 
honors.  This  is  the  end  of  prophet  Smith. 
The  fkte  of  his  followers  is  reserved  for  the 
fhture  historian.— I.  D.  R.,  Bdiior.  < 
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THE   MORAVIANS. 

OB  XOHE  TBOFSRI^T 

UNITAS  FRATRUM  OR  UNITED  BRETHREN'S  CHDRCHJ 
BY  L.  D.  VON  SCKWEINITS, 

LATB  smrtOfi.  CtVtLtS  or  TBI  CHUKCB  OT  V,  P^ 


It 


United  Bhethri^79, or  Unitas  Fratruin^ 

or  sometimes  called  Moravmns^  wure  ori- 
ginaUy  formt^  by  the  descendfints  of  the 
Bohcmiatn  and  Moravian  Brctbi^n,  who, 
being  persecuted  for  their  religious  tenets, 
and  nonconformity  in  their  uative  country, 
founded  a  colony,  under  the  patronage  of 
Count  Ztnzcndorf,  OQ  an  estateof  hi£)  called 
Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper  Lnsatia,  in  the  year 
1732,  to  which  colony  the  nanio  of  Herrn- 
hnt  was  given^  oa  account  of  its  situation 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  hill  called 
Hutberg. 

It  was  not  until  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia^  who  there 
found  an  asyUim,  had  considerably  in- 
creased, and  many  religiously  disposed 
persona  from  other  quarters,  attracted  by 
their  pious  zeal  and  their  fiuiTenngs,  had 
s^itJ^d  among  them,  that  the  diversiiy  of 
sentiments,  j>crccptible  among  so  tnnny 
7>?alous  Christians  of  various  modes  of 
thinking,  suggested  to  them  the  propriety 
of  some  genernl  agreement  concerning 
faith  and  rules  of  conduct.  Accordingly, 
under  the  guidance  of  Count  Zinzeadorf, 


*  This  article  was  origiaally  prepared  by 
Rcv^,  Mr.  SchwtinitZt  and  has  the  sanciioa  of 
the?  Board  of  the  Moravian  Church. 


who,  &om  an  early  age  had  ente; 
an  idea  of  constituting  a  Chmtiai 
munity  on  the  model  of  the  primitiv' 
to]  ic  congregations,  certaiD  articLeso 
were  proposed  among  them,  whicht  I 
I  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  i 
Protestant  denominations  of  Chrisiii 
tirely  out  of  question,  adopted  as  i 
of  faith  only  those  fundamental  sc 
truths  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
same  time  introduced  a  system  oi 
compact  and  church  discipline  rese 
that  of  the  ancient  church  of  the 
vian  Brethren,  and  intended  to  fon 
cieiy  in  some  degree  such  as  the  pi 
churches  are  represented  to  have  b 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Herrnhu 
mature  consideration,  adopted  this 
scheme  and  these  statues,  by  the  ni 
Q  brotherly  agreement,  and  pledgee 
selves  mutually  to  its  observance, 
year  1727,  and  thus  formed  the  firs 
of  the  present  society  of  United  Br 
Count  Zinzendorf  was  justly  in  son 
sureconsidered  the  founder  of  the  sot 
which  he  thenceforward  devoted  hif 
life,  property  and  energy.  It  will  be 
conceived,  however,  more  especial  I 
observing  that  further  emigration; 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  ched 
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the  Saxon  governiiient  at  an  early  period, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants,  at 
this  day,  constitute  but  a  sn^all  portion  of 
the  present  society.     Individuals  from  all 
Protestant  denominations,  coinciding  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  com* 
moQ  to  all,  and  professing  a  desire  to  lead 
a  truly  Christian  life,  as  members  of  such 
a  community,  under  its  peculiar  regula* 
tions,  were  from  the  beginning  admitted 
amoQg  them,  without   renouncing    their 
original  church  and  creed.     On  the  con- 
trary, to  fecilitate  the  maintenance  of  their 
oonoection  with  their  original  churches, 
the  society  expressly  includes  three  dif- 
ferent tropes  or  modifications  within  its 
pale :  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Moravian,  which  Utter  comprises  all  other 
Protestant  denominations.  Experience  has 
,  taught  that  these  differences,  among  per- 
1008  so  intimately  associated,  vanish  of 
themselves  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  ori- 
ginal idea  of  these  tropes  is  now  main- 
taioed  only  as  an  evidence  of  the  principle 
of  their  union,  while  its  practical  conse- 
quences have  become  altogether  imper- 
ceptible. 

The  United  Brethren,  however,  continue 
itrenuously  to  object  to  being  considered 
a  separate  sect  or  denomination,  because 
their  union  is  exclusively  founded  on  gene- 
ral Christian  doctrines,  and  their  pecu- 
liarities relate  solely  to  their  social  organi- 
tttion,  which  is  intended  only  to  facili- 
tate their  joint  purpose  of  putting  truly 
Christian  principles  of  life  and  conduct 
iato  actual  practice.  They  consequently 
^mit  of  no  peculiar  articles  of  faith,  con- 
fioiag  themselves  altogether  to  regulations 
of  conduct  and  disdpline.  As  a  body  they 
have  at  all  times,  when  required  by  go- 
▼emraents  to  point  out  their  creed,  pro- 
fessed general  adherence  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  as  most  congenial  to  the 
views  of  a  majority ;  and  although  they 
do  not  pledge  their  ministers  to  an  express 
adoption  of  its  articles,  it  is  agreed  among 
them  not  to  insist  upon  any  doctrines 
utterly  repugnant  thereto.  They  avoid  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  speculative  truths 
of  religion,  and  insist  upon  individual  ex- 
perience of  the  practical  efficacy  of  the 
gospel,  in  producing  a  real  change  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct,  as  the  only  essentials 
in  religion. 


They  consider  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Christ  as  intended  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial revelation  of  the  Deity  to  the  human 
race ;  and  in  consequence,  they  make  the 
life,  merits,  acts,  words,  sufl^rings  and 
death  of  the  Saviour,  the  principal  theme 
of  their  doctrine,  while  they  carefully 
avoid  entering  into  any  theoretical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  mysterious  essence  of  the 
Godhead,  simply  adhering  to  the  words  of 
scripture.  Admitting  the  sacred  scriptures 
as  the  only  source  of  divine  revelation, 
they  nevertheless  believe  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  continues  to  lead  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  into  all  further  truth;  not  by 
revealing  new  doetrines,  but  by  teaching 
those,  who  sincerely  desire  to  learn,  daily 
better  to  understand  and  apply  the  truths 
which  the  scriptures  contain.  They  be- 
lieve that,  to  live  agreeably  to  the  gospel, 
it  is  essential  to  aim  in  all  things  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  God.  Even  in  their  temporal 
concerns  they  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  God ;  they  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
some  miraculous  manifestation  of  his  will, 
but  only  endeavor  to  test  the  purity  of 
their  purposes  by  the  light  of  the  divine 
word.  Nothing  of  consequence  is  done 
by  them,  as  a  society,  until  such  an  ex- 
amination has  taken  place :  and,  in  cases 
of  difficulty,  the  question  is  decided  by  lot, 
to  avoid  the  undue  preponderance  of  in- 
fluential men,  and  in  the  humble  hope  that 
God  will  guide  them  rightly  by  its  deci- 
sion, where  their  limited  understanding 
fails  them. 

In  former  times  the  marriages  of  the 
members  of  the  society  were,  in  some  re- 
s|)ects,  guarded  as  a  concern  of  the  society, 
as  it  was  part  of  their  social  agreement  that 
none  should  take  place  without  the  approval 
of  the  elders ;  and  the  elders'  consent  or 
refusal  was  usually  determined  by  lot.  But 
this  custom  was  at  length  abandoned  ;  and 
nothing  is  now  requisite  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  elders,  but  propriety  of  conduct 
in  the  parties.  They  consider  none  of 
their  peculiar  regulations  essential,  but  all 
liable  to  be  altered  or  abandoned  whenever 
it  is  found  necessary,  in  order  better  to 
attain  their  great  object — the  promotion  of 
piety.  Such  alterations  are  effected  through 
the  medium  of  their  synods. 

The  society  early  undertook  to  propa- 
gate the  gospel  among  heathen  nations. 
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The  success  of  Ibeir  attempt  in  this  respect 

IS  generally  known^  and  a  great  proper* 
tion  of  their  energy  is  at  this  day  devoted 
to  this  object.  In  Ibe  pioaccutiaii  thereor, 
circum^tancGB  occurred  which,  combined 
with  th(j  increase  of  their  numberfi,  ftnd 
certain  difficulties  in  their  way  at  Herrn- 
hut»  induced  the  society  to  plaat  colonies, 
on  the  plan  of  the  mother  society  there,  in 
different  ports  of  Germany,  England,  Hol^ 
landf  America,  6lc,j  all  of  which,  together, 
now  constiLulo  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren^ 
Eaijh  individual  colony,  called  a  piacc 
congregatio/t^  is  independent  in  its  indivi- 
dual  concerns,  under  the  superintendence, 
howicver,  of  the  Board  of  General  Direc- 
tors of  the  Unity  ;  which  superintendence, 
in  England  and  America,  is  administered 
by  subordinate  local  boards,  in  respect  to 
all  things  not  of  a  general  nature^  but 
they  are  responsible  to  the  General  Board 
of  the  Directors,  at  present  seated  at  Ber- 
thetsdorf,  near  Hcrrnhut,  and  denominated 
the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity,  The 
appointments  of  all  the  ministers  and  oiG- 
cere  of  each  community  rest  exclusively 
with  this  board*  In  England  and  America, 
however,  theee  are  committed  to  the  local 
boarda.  To  them  is  further  committed 
the  direction  of  all  general  objects  of  the 
whole  society,  such  as  their  heathen  mis- 
sionsi  the  support  of  superannuated  minis- 
ters and  Iheir  widows,  and  the  education 
of  the  children  of  such  of  these  bs  arc 
without  means  of  their  own.  For,  as  the 
princifiles  and  cjreum stances  of  the  society 
prevent  ihem  from  allotting  a  greater  salary 
to  any  officers,  than  their  decent  maintain- 
ance  require?,  those  among  ihem,  who  are 
not  possessed  of  fortunes,  cannot  lay  by 
any  thing  for  their  old  age,  or  Cot  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children;  the  charge  of 
these,  therefore,  devolves  upon  the  whole 
society. 

The  economical  affairs  of  each  indivi* 
dual  community  are  administered  by  one 
of  the  elders  of  that  particular  community, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  commit  lee  elected 
biennislly  from  among  the  inhabitants, 
generally  by  the  votes  of  all  the  male 
nn^mbers,  or  by  an  intermediate  body  thus 
elected. 

The  objects  for  which  each  community 
has  thus  to  provide  are,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  church,  the  support  of 


the  active  ministers  and  trfhcT  officer,  of 
proper  schools,  and  all  other  things  ne- 
cessary ibr  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  preservation  of  good  order; 
While  the  individuals  imposing  it,  are  as  i 
entirely  independent  in  their  private  pnv^ 
perty  aa  any  other  person  whatever — eadi  ■ 
carrying  on  bis  particular  business,  forbtfB 
own  profit,  and  upon  his  own  respannbiliiy.  T 

A  contrary  impreswon,  viz, :  thai  thftra  j 
exists  a  community  of  goods  among  ihem^  I 
is  still  very  prevalent,  especially  in  Ame- 
rica*   This  is  attributable  u>  the  fnci,  ibM, 
when  their  colonies  in  America  were  oom^ 
mencedf  it  was  for  some  years  found  nis 
cessary  to  comtnoe  the  effi>rts  of  all  tbe 
members,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves 
amid  their  difi^culties;  and,  although  euf^h 
individual  retained  the  absolute  disposeikf 
^ny  property,  formerly  his  own,  their  jotiU 
earnings^  for  the  timet  ^^^>it  into  a  coroiaoa 
stockf  from  which  the  daily  neceasitin  [ 
were  supplied*     This  unnatural  state  of  \ 
things,  however^  continued  no  lon^r  thaa  ' 
it  was  imperiously  necessary.    Many  i^thi^i'  1' 
erroneous  concepiions  have  become  preva^ 
lent,  conoerning  the  economical  concerns       %Z 
of  this  society.    The  original  members  of 
it  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  their  ijt> 
duatry.     Count  Zinzcndorf  and  some  of 
his  nearest  connexions  sacrificed  the  whok 
of  their  estates  in  the  various  undertakings, 
missions,  and  colonies^     As  the  society 
grew,  numbers  of  wealthy  membeiv  af- 
forded liberal  aid;  hut  the  society  never 
had  any  actual  funds,  upon  which  they 
could  depend.     Individual  members  bor- 
rowed the  necessary  sums,  upon  their  own 
credit.    These  funds  were  invested,  partly 
in    commercial    undertakings,   pertly   ia 
[anded  estates,  and  various  manufactures, 
and  the  profits  applied  to  pay  tbe  ejcpcnses 
of  the  society. 

Upon  the  death  of  Count  Zinzendorf, 
(he  died,  1760,)  it  was  found  that  a  debt 
had  accrued,  greatly  exceeding  tbe  vali 
of  all  the  available  investments^     A  sepa- 
ration of  interests  now  took  place.     Each 
individual  community  assumed  a  proper-  \ 
tionable  share  of  the  assets  and  debts,  and  | 
thenceforward  undertook  the  managempnt 
of  its  individual  concerns,  and  to  provide 
for  its  own  necessities  by  means  of  an  in- 
stitution, operating  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner  of  a  savings  bank,  termed  the  Dia^ 
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my  of  each  community.  Moneys  were 
\tkak  up,  under  the  special  superintend- 
ence of  the  elders,  and  of  the  committee 
ftbove  mentioned,  and  invested ;  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  defray  the  disbursements  of 
that  particular  community ;  the  under- 
standing was,  that,  if  the  avails  were  such 
•f  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  disposed  of 
after  defraying  their  own  expenses,  such 
wrplus  was  to  go  to  aid  other  communities, 
whose  means  might  not  be  so  ample,  or  to 
BSiisI  the  general  concerns.  Thus,  in 
most  communities  of  the  United  Brethren, 
certain  trades  or  manufactures  are  carried 
00  for  their  benefit,  as  such.  By  these 
means,  together  with  the  voluntary  annual 
nbscnptions  of  the  members  towards  the 
maintainance  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
support  of  the  church  and  schools,  the 
moessary  funds  are  raised  for  defraying 
the  charges  on  the  particular  communities, 
and  for  certain  proportionate  contributions, 
which  each  \a  expected  to  furnish  to  that 
fimd  of  the  Unity,  which  is  established  for 
the  support  of  the  superannuated  ministers 
and  other  officers,  and  their  widows,  as 
well  as  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  funds  required  in  each  community, 
for  the  purposes  of  police  and  conveniences, 
are  raised  by  regular  taxes  on  the  house- 
holders, ass^iscd  by  the  committee  before 
mentioned.  The  rest  of  the  assets  on 
hand,  at  the  death  of  Count  ^inzendorf, 
was  put  under  the  control  of  a  special 
board  of  elders  of  the  Unity,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  discharge  the  debt  before 
mentioned.  The  disbursements  required 
by  the  missions  among  the  heathen  are 
npplied  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  annual  amount  at  the 
present  time  is  furnished  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  society.  Some  few  of 
the  West  India  missions  are  in  part  sup- 
ported by  the  industry  of  the  missionaries, 
and  those  in  Labrador  by  a  commercial 
ntablishment  trading  thither  under  the 

S 'dance  of  a  society  established  at  Lon- 
I.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  a  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen,  incorporated  by  several  states, 
and  consisting  of  members  of  the  United 
firethren*s  Church.  This  society  has  re- 
cently acquired  large  funds,  by  the  bequest 
of  one  of  its  members.  All  these  re- 
sources flow  into  the  common  fund,  which 


is  administered,  and  the  missionary  con- 
cern in  general  managed,  by  another  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Elders  of  the 
Unity,  called  the  Missionary  Department. 
A  third  department  of  this  board  is  termed 
the  Department  of  Ekiucation.  This  has 
charge,  not  only  of  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  children  throughout  the  society 
generally,  but,  in  a  special  manner,  of 
those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

In  many  of  the  communities  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  boarding  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons  of  both^  sexes  arc 
established,  in  which  not  only  tneir  youth, 
but  a  great  number  of  others,  are  in- 
structed in  useful  sciences  and  polite  ac- 
quirements. For  many  years  these  schools 
have  sustained,  and  still  maintain,  a  con- 
siderable reputation  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  At  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
the  Unity  maintains  a  higher  classical  in- 
stitution, where  those  receive  a  prepara- 
tory education,  who  intend  to  embrace  the 
liberal  professions,  or  to  be  prepared  for 
the  ministry.  The  latter  complete  their 
studies  in  a  college  situated  at  Gnadenfeld, 
in  Silesia,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a 
university.  Similar  institutions,  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  are  established  at  Fulnec 
for  the  English,  and  at  Nazareth  for  the 
American  portion  of  the  Unity.  These 
are,  properly  speakinc;,  theological  semi- 
naries only.  Young  men,  desirous  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  medical  or  other 
learned  professions,  resort,  of  course,  to 
the  public  universities  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  the  three  departments  of 
the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity,  before 
alluded  to,  taken  collectively,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  Unity  is  concentrated. 
This  board,  however,  is  responsible  to  the 
synods  of  the  society,  which  meet  at  stated 
times,  generally  at  intervals  of  from  seven 
to  twelve  years,  and  from  whom  all  its 
authority  emanates.  They  are  composed 
of  bishops  and  certain  other  general  ofH- 
cers  of  the  society,  such  as  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Unity  for 
the  time  being,  and  of  the  representatives 
chosen  by  each  individual  community .^  At 
these  meetiugs,  a  revision  of  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  society  and  its  parts  takes 
place,  and  such  alterations  are  adopted  as 
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cucuDMtaDoei  leem  to  require.  They  are 
temunated  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Board  of  EldDrt  of  the  Unity. 

The  Ibllowing  ia  a  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  Ufe  of  the  United  Brethren  where  they 
form  separate  communities,  which»  how- 
ever,  is  not  always  the  case ;  for»  in  many 
instances,  societies  belonging  to  the  Unity 
are  situated  in  larger  and  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  intermingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  which  cases  their  pecu* 
liar  reguktions  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  In  their  separate  oonmiunities, 
they  do  not  allow  the  permanent  rendence 
of  any  persons  as  householders  who  are 
not  wemhin  in  full  communion,  and  who 
have  not  signed  the  written  instrument  of 
the  brother^  agreement,  upon  which  their 
constitution  and  discipline  rest ;  but  they 
freely  admit  of  the  temporary  residence 
among  them  of  such  persons  as  are  will- 
ing to  conform  to  their  external  regula- 
tions.  According  to  these,  all  kinds  of 
amusement8,con8idered  dangerous  to  strict 
morality,  are  forbidden,  as  balls,  dancing, 
plays,  gambling  of  any  kind,  and  all  pro- 
miscuous assemblies  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  These,  however,  are  not  debarred 
from  forming,  under  proper  advice  and 
parental  superintendence,  that  acquaint- 
ance which  their  future  matrimonistl  con- 
nexions may  require. 

In  the  communities  on  the  European 
continent,  whither,  to  this  day,  numbers 
of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  resort,  in 
order  to  become  members  of  the  society, 
from  motives  of  piety  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  become  missionaries 
amoni^  the  heathen,  and  where,  moreover, 
the  difTieuIties  of  supporting  a  family 
greatly  limit  the  number  of  marriages,  a 
stricter  attention  to  this  point  becomes  ne- 
cessary. On  this  account,  the  unmarried 
men  and  boys,  not  belonging  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  community,  reside  tofi;ether, 
under  the  care  of  an  elder  of  their  own 
class,  in  a  building  called  the  Single 
Brethren's  House,  where,  usually,  divers 
trades  and  manufacturers  are  carried  on, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  house  or  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which,  at  the  sanie  time,  fur- 
nishes a  cheap  and  convenient  place  for  i 
the  board  and  lodging  of  those  who  are  ' 
employed  as  journeymen,  apprentices,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  families  constituting  the 


PaitiGidar.  difl^  oppoftasii 
tips  qfadifiestion  up  tliereaftided  liisii^ 
and  such  a  houw  is  the  place  of  nsog^ 
where  the  young  men  and  Inya  of  di| 
fimuliea  spend  their  Uanre  time^  U  kspi 
a  general  rule,  that  evj^  asember  of  A| 
society  shall  devola  himself  to 
fill  oocupatioa.  A  similsir 
the  guidknoe  of  a  female  s«p 
and  under  similar  regulatioBSi 
the  Single  Sister^s  House,  and  k  tlis  i 
mon  dwetiing*place  of  all 
females,  not  meroben  of  any  fiunily,  m 
notempbyed  as  servants  in  the  faiMMi 
of  the  community.  Even  these  ifigMi 
the  Sister's  House  as  their  nrincipaliasii 
of  aasocistinn  at  leisure  bours.  ladssg 
trious  habits  are  here  inculcated  in  tbi 
same  way.  .1 

In  the  communities  of  the  United  ] 


i)en  in  America,  the  fiualitiea  of  suwoitim 
families,  and  the.  ooDsequeOt  eaiiy  IM 
rtages,  have  superseded  the  neoea^tyfJE 
Single  Brethren's  Houses;  but  they  4 
have  Sisters*  llousesof  the  above  ' 
tion,  which  affiurd  a  comfortable 
to  aged  unmarried  iemalea,  while  thpy 
fumUi  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  tM 
further  education  and  improvement  of  thi 
female  youth  after  they  have  left  scbooL 
In  the  larger  communities,  similar  hoiMi 
affi)rd  the  same  advantages  to  such  widsM 
as  desire  to  live  retired,  and  are  cslM 
Widows*  Houses.  The  individuals  residi 
ing  in  these  establishments  pay  a  smsD 
rent,  by  which,  and  by  the  sums  paid  bi 
their  board,  the  expenses  of  these  hoiMi 
arc  defrayed,  assisted  occasionally  by  thi 
profits  on  the  sale  of  ornamental  nioHf^ 
work,  dec.,  on  which  some  of  the  inmstas 
subsist.  The  aged  and  needy  are  ssfi 
ported  by  the  same  means.  Each  dhn- 
sion  of  sex  and  station,  just  alluded  lo^ 
viz. :  widows,  single  men  and  yoothib 
single  women  and  girls,  past  the  age  sC 
childhood,  is  plac^  under  the  specU 
guidance  of  elders  of  their  own  dcscrifh 
tion,  whose  province  it  is  to  assist  thsia 
in  good  advice  and  admonition,  audits 
attend,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  sbi» 
tual  and  temporal  welfare  of  each  inrnfi* 
dual.  The  children  of  each  sex  are  1 
the  immediate  care  of  the  superin 
of  the  single  ch6irs,  as  these  divisions  aif 
termed.    Their  instruction    in   reljgioai 
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ad  in  all  the  necessary  branches  of  hu* 
wn  knowledge,  in  good  schools,  carried 
n  aepamtely  for  each  sex,  is  under  the 
pedal  superintendence  of  the  stated  mi* 
ister  of  each  community,  and  of  the  Board 
f  Blders,  Similar  special  ciders  are 
barged  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
€  the  married  people.  All  these  elders, 
€  both  sexes,  together  with  the  stated 
■inister,  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the 
jDspel  is  chiefly  committed,  (although  all 
<her  elders  who  may  be  qualified  parti- 
ipale  therein,)  and  with  the  persons  to 
rhom  tlie  economical  concerns  of  the 
nnmunity  arc  entrusted,  form  together 
kt  Board  of  Elders,  in  which  rests  the 
fovemnient  of  the  community,  with  the 
xncurience  of  the  committee  elected  by 
he  inhabitants  for  all  temporal  concerns, 
Fhis  committee  superintends  the  observ- 
aiee  of  all  regulations,  has  charge  of  the 
polioe,  and  decides  diflbrcnces  between 
individuals.  Matters  of  a  general  nature 
ire  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
9Qnununity,  consisting  either  of  all  male 
■embers  of  age,  or  of  an  intermediate 
body  elected  by  them. 

Ptoblic  meetings  are  held  every  evening 
ia  the  week,  Some  of  these  are  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  portions  of  scripture, 
Mhers  to  the  communications  of  accounts 
riDiB  the  missionary  stations,  and  others 
to  the  singing  of  hymns  or  selected  verses. 
On  Sunday  mornings,  the  church  litany 
ii  publicly  read,  and  sermons  are  delivered 
to  the  congregation,  which,  in  many 
[>boes,  is  the  case  likewise  in  the  aflt'r- 
aoon.  In  the  evening,  discourses  are  dc- 
tifered,  in  which  the  texts  for  that  day 
ue  explained  and  brought  home  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  commu- 
■ty.  Besides  these  regular  means  of  edi- 
Scation,  the  festival  days  of  the  Christian 
dnirch,  such  as  Easter,  Pentecost,  Christ- 
Du,  ^Ec,  are  commemorated  in  a  special 
■anner,  as  well  as  some  days  of  peculiar 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  society.  A 
nlemn  church  music  constitutes  a  promi- 
Bent  feature  of  their  means  of  edification, 
BHnic  in  general  being  a  favorite  employ- 
nent  of  the  leisure  of  many.  On  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  before  the  congregation 
neeCa  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
hey  aasemble  expressly  to  listen  to  instru- 
~  and  Tocal  music  interspersed  with 


hymns,  in  which  the  whole  congregation 
joins,  while  they  partake  together  of  a 
cup  of  cofl^,  tea,  or  chocolate,  and  light 
cakes,  in  token  of  fellowship  and  brotherly 
union.  This  solemnity  is  called  a  Love 
Feast,  and  is  in  imitation  of  the  custom 
of  the  Agapa  in  the  primitive  Christian 
churches.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  cele- 
brated at  intervals,  generally  by  all  com- 
municant members  together,  under  very 
solemn  and  but  simple  rites.  Easter 
morning  is  devoted  to  a  solemnity  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  At  sunrise,  the  congrega- 
tion assembles  in  the  grave-yard ;  a  ser- 
vice, accompanied  by  music,  is  celebrated, 
expressive  of  the  joyful  hopes  of  immor- 
tality and  resurrection,  and  a  solemn  com- 
memoration is  made  of  all  who  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  departed  this 
life  from  among  them,  and  '*  gone  home 
to  the  Lord" — an  expression  they  often 
use  to  designate  death.  Considering  the 
termination  of  the  present  life  no  evil,  but 
the  entrance  upon  an  eternal  state  of  bliss 
to  the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  they  de- 
sire to  divest  this  event  of  all  its  terrors. 
The  decease  of  every  individual  is  an- 
nounced to  the  community  by  solemn 
music  from  a  band  of  instruments.  Out- 
ward appearances  of  mourning  are  dis- 
countenanced. The  whole  congregation 
follows  the  bier  to  the  grave-yard  (which 
is  commonly  laid  out  as  a  garden,)  ac- 
companied by  a  band,  playing  the  tunes 
of  well-known  verses,  which  express  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life  and  resurrection,  ond 
the  corpse  is  deposited  in  the  simple  grave 
during  the  funeral  service.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  purity  of  the  community  is 
entrusted  to  the  Bonrd  of  Elders  and  its 
different  members,  who  are  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  admonition  to  those  under  their 
care,  and  make  a  discreet  use  of  the  es- 
tablished church  discipline.  In  cases  of 
immorol  conduct,  or  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  regulations  of  the  society,  the  fol- 
lowing discipline  is  resorted  to.  If  expos- 
tulations are  not  successful,  offenders  are 
for  a  time  restrained  from  participating  in 
the  holy  communion,  or  called  before  the 
committee.  For  pertinacious  bad  conduct,  ! 
or  flagrant  excesses,  the  culpable  indi-  i 
vidual  is  dismissed  from  the  society. 

The  ecclesiastical  church  ofHcers,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  the  bishops,  through 
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whom  the  regular  wiccesjwon  of  ordina- 
tion)  LruDsmJUcd  to  the  Liniled  Brethren 
through  the  ancient  Chureh  of  the  Bohe- 
mian anJ  jMof^vlan  Brethren,  is  preaerved^ 
and  who  ulone  ore  authorized  to  ordain 
ministers,  but  pog^»a  no  authohcy  in  the 
government  of  the  churchy  except  such 
as  they  derive  from  some  otiicr  oSico, 
being  moat  frequently  the  presidents  of 
some  board  of  elders;  ihe  presbyters,  or 
ordained  fitatcd  ministers  of  the  commu- 
nities, and  the  deacons.  The  degree  of 
deacon  is  ihe  i\t^t  bestowed  upon  yonng 
mmisten*  aud  ini^sionariea,  hy  which  they 
are  autiiortzed  lo  adminiBter  the  sacra- 
menta. 

Females,  although  elders  among  their 
own  sex,  are  never  ordained;  nor  have 
they  a  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  of  Elders,  which  (hey  attend  for 
the  sake  of  information  only. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  account 
of  the  numljer  and  extension  of  this  so- 
ciety, which  are  often  strangely  e^aggeta- 
ted.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  together 
ivith  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  their  diiierent  communities,  or 
formed  talo  societies  closely  connected 
with  the  Unily,  doea  not  exceed  thirteen 
or  fourteen  thousand,  including  children. 
Their  number  in  the  United  States  falls 
somewhat  short  of  si.\  thousand  souls. 
Besides  thea^:  (here  are  atwut  three  times 
this  number  of  persons  dispersed  through 
Gerrnany,  Livonia,  &c*,  who  are  occa- 
sionally visited  by  brethren,  and  strength- 
ened in  their  religious  convictions,  while 
they  have  no  external  connection  with  the 
Unity,  These  cannot  be  considered  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  though  ihey  may 
mainlaln  n  spiritual  connection  with  it. 
The  numbers  of  converts  from  heathen 
nations,  are  regularly  reported,  and  do  not 
now  exceed  4t),000  souls,  comprehending 
all  tliose  who  are  in  any  way  under  the 
care  of  the  missionaries.  Indeed  it  never 
was  the  oliject  of  the  society  to  attempt 
the  Christianization  of  whole  nations  or 
tribes,  as  such  must  be  a  mere  nominal 
conversion.  They  profess  to  admit  those 
only  to  the  rite  of  baptism  who  give  evi- 
dence of  their  faith  by  the  change  wrought 
in  their  life  and  conduct.  On  this  account, 
they  have  every  where  introduced  omong 
their  heathen  converts  a  discipline  similar 


(o  their  own,  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. It  would  bo  prepoeierous  to  conc-eivc 
that  the  peculiar  views,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  a  society  such  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  could  ever  be  adopted  hy 
any  large  body  of  men*  They  are  exclu- 
sively calculated  for  siTiail  commuaiM, 
Any  one  desirous  of  separating  from  tbe 
society  meets  with  no  bindorance. 

The  following  is  a  succinct  view  of  ibe 
principal  estahlishmeniif  of  the  aociety,  1a 
the  United  States^  tbey  have  separate  com- 
munities, at  Bethelem,  Nazareth,  and  Liltz, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Salem,  in  North 
Carolina,  Bethelem  is»  next  to  the  mother 
community  at  Herrnhut,  in  Germany,  their 
largest  establishment,  Be^tded  these,  there  j 
are  congregations  at  Newport,  in  Hhode 
Island,  at  New  York,  at  Phiiadeiphia,  Lao^ 
caster  and  York  ;  at  Orac«ham  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  several  country  congregatiotu 
scattered  through  Pennsylvania,  tltc  mem- 
bers of  which  chiefly  dwell  on  their  plan- 
tations, but  have  a  common  pbco  of  wor- 
ship, Tlicre  are  four  of  this  description 
in  North  Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sairm, 
The  'fthole  number  of  congregations  is 
twenty-two;  of  these  there  are  ten  village 
congregations,  four  citVf  aid  eight  couatry 
congregations.  The  numl)er  of  pastors 
and  assistant  pastors  is  twenty-four;  tvo 
bishops,  two  administrators,  four  wardeas, 
and  four  principals  of  schools.  The  total 
number  of  memhers,  at  present,  in  Ibe 
United  States,  is  about  six  thousand. 

In  England,  their  chief  settlements  are 
Fulnec  in  Yorkshire,  Fairfield  in  LancA* 
shire,  Ockbrook  in  Derbyshire,  Congit* 
gatioDS  exist  likewise  in  London,  Bedford, 
Bristol^  Bath,  Plymouth,  Haverfordwest, 
together  with  a  number  of  country  congre- 
gations in  divers  villages*  In  Ireland,  they 
have  a  considerable  congregation  at  Gra4^ 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  stoaU 
congregations  at  Dublin,  Gracctield,  ao<t 
Bollinderry.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Herrnhut,  Niesky,  and  Kieinwelke,  la 
Upper  Lusatia ;  Gnadenfrey,  Gt^den- 
berg,  Gnadenfeld  and  Neusalt^,  in  Silesia; 
Ebensdorf,  near  LfOt>ei)stein ;  Neudictes- 
dorf,  in  the  duchy  of  Gosna,  Koniffsfcldt 
in  that  of  Baden  ;  Nenwied  on  the  Rhine; 
Christianfeld,  in  Holstein ;  Zeyst,  near 
Utrecht,  in  Holland ;  and  Sarepta,  on  the 
confinee  of  Asiatic  Rusaiia,  are  the  Dome* 
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air  flepftnte  oommunities ;  besides 
1  are  organized  societies  at  Berlin, 
Tt,  Pbtsdam,  Konigsberg,  Norden  in 
and,  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Stock- 
Gottenburg,  8L  Petersburg,  and 

air  principal  missions  among  the 
SOS  at  this  time  are  the  following : 
1^  the  negro  slaves  in  the  three  Danish 
India  islands ;  in  Jamaica,  St.  Kilts, 
ya,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  in  Surt- 
among  the  same  description  of  per* 
in  Greenland,  among  the  natives  of 
lesolate  region ;  in  Labrador,  among 
Bsquimaiu;   at  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope,  among  the  Hottentots  and  Caffiras ; 
and  in  North  America,  among  the  Dda- 
ware  Indians  in  Upper  Canada  and*  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  among  the  Chero* 
kees  in  Arkansas.  It  is  a  general  princi- 
ple of  the  society,  that  their  social  orgpmi- 
zation  is  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  their 
duties  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  govern- 
ments under  which  they  live,  and  wher- 
ever they  are  settled.  They  have  always 
supported  a  good  reputation,  and  been 
generally  considered  valuable  members  of 
the  community,  on  account  of  the  moral 
and  industrious  habits  successfully  incul- 
cated by  their  system. 
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THE  METHODIST  SOCIETY. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  M.  STfLWELL,  NEW  YORK. 


:b  society  was  first  composed  of  a 
er  of  members  seceding  from  the 
)dist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city 
iw  York,  in  the  year  1820,  together 
several  of  the  trustees.  It  had  its 
I  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ruling 
her,  so  called,  insisting  on  receiving 
money  collected  in  the  different 
hes  under  his  charge,  through  stew- 
of  his  own  appointment,  instead  of 
le  trustees  appointed  according  to 
lad  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
t  church  in  all  time  previous,  together 
sertain  resolutions  passed  by  the  New 

Annual  Conference  of  Ministers,  to 
m  the  legislature  for  a  law  recogni- 
he  peeuliariUes  of  the  church  disci- 

by  which  the  whole  properties  of 
hurch  would  have  been  placed  under 
ipervision  and  control  of  the  body  of 
ters,  who  according  to  their  disci- 


pline, from  the  bishop,  downwards,  are  to 
take  charge  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
business  of  the  church.  A  church  was 
erected,  and  about  800  members  organized, 
under  one  preacher,  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Stilwell,  who  withdrew  from  the  travelling 
conneotion,and  assumed  the  pastoral  charge 
of  them,  which  he  retains  until  this  pre- 
sent year,  (1843.)  In  the  course  of  the 
three  yean  following,  they  had  erected 
two  other  places  of  worship,  and  formed 
a  discipline,  in  which  the  general  principles, 
as  taught  by  the  Methodists,  were  reo^- 
nised ;  but  in  the  government  of  the  church 
there  was  a  difference :  1.  No  bishop  was 
allowed,  but  a  president  of  each  annual 
conference  was  chosen  yearly,  by  balkK 
of  the  members  thereof.  2.  All  ordained 
ministers,  whetlier  travelling  or  not,  wera 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  annual  donferences. 
3.  Two  lay  delegates  from  each  quarterly 
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coiifun?nce  could  sit  in  ihe  annual  confe- 
rence,  with  the  ministers,  4,  No  rules  or 
j^gulations  for  the  church  could  be  made 
unless  a  majority  prewsnt  were  lay  mem* 
bers.  5.  A  preacher  couM  remain  with  a 
congregation  as  long  aa  they  agreed,  6» 
ClasK  mCK^tinga,  love  feasts,  &c.t  were  to 
be  aiicnded  ;  the  leader  of  each  class  being 
cliosen  by  the  members,  7,  The  properly 
of  the  societies,  to  be  vested  in  trustees  of 
their  own  choice^  and  the  minister  to  have 
no  oversight  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church.  They  prosjiercd  greatly  iof  a 
few  years,  when  some  of  the  prt^achers 
and  people^  being  desirous  to  have  a  more 
itinerant  connect  ion» thought  it  beat  to  unite 
with  a  body  of  acceders  from  the  Methodist 
EpiscojKil  Church,  who  held  a  convention 


in  Baltimore,  and  took  the  name  of  Pro^ 
testant  Methodist  Church  :  since  which  tbe 
Methodist  Society  have  not  sought  to  oii< 
large  the^r  body  so  much,  as  to  supply  R 
such  congregations  as  niny  feel  a  disposi- ' 
tion  to  enjoy  a  liberty,  which  the  other 
bodies  of  dissenting  Methodists^  as  welt  a^ 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  do  not 
see  f)t  to  grant  to  the  laity.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  three  annual  confeienoei, 
and  are  prosperous  according  to  the  efibrii 
made^  pcrha|>s  as  wcU  as  other  churcktr 
The  above  may  he  considered  a  suflictait 
notice  of  tjic  **  Methodist  Society,"  snd 
persona  wishing  fortJtor  information  will 
find  It  in  a  small  work  entitled  '*  Rise  flad 
Prostress  of  the  Methodist  Society ,"  printed 
in  New  York,  19^2, 
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BY  THE  REV,  NATHAN  BANGS,  D.  D.,  NEW  TORK* 


Tr  IS  well  known  that  the  founder  of 
Methodism^  under  God,  was  the  Rev,  John 
Wesley,  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of 
England,  who,  after  his  own  conversion, 
set  out  with  a  simple  desire  to  revive  pure 
and  imdefiicd  religion  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  a  minister. 
Of  the  several  steps  by  which  he  was  led 
to  adopt  the  measures  he  did,  it  is  not  ne* 
ccssary  particularly  to  make  mention  ;  as 
in  this  sketch  it  is  designed  to  notice  those 
events  only  which  more  especially  relate 
to  the  rise  and  pro^rcs."*  of  Methodism  in 
America,  It  is  therefore  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  remark,  that  Mr*  Wesley  com- 
menced his  work  In  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  had  been  edueated,  in  the 
year  1739,  and  that  from  there  it  sprctid 


in  dirtcrent  directions,  throughout  Girti 
Britain  and  Irejnnd,  until  by  one  of  those 
providential  occurrences,  which  mark  all 
human  events  from  which  great  resulia 
have  their  origin,  it  waa  introduced  into 
this  country. 

That  Mr.  Wesley  was  actuated  hy  aj 
pure  desire  to  revive  and  spread  experi- 
mental an<l  practical  godliness,  is  mo^ 
evident  from  all  his  actions,  from  his  DU* 
merotis  writings,  and  much  more  from  the 
following  general  rules  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  government  of  hiasocietiesin  1743^ 
and  which  still  remain  the  same  in  E«rope 
and  America,  e3tcept  the  item  on  s/nrfty^ 
which  was  inserted  by  the  American  Con- 
ference in  1784,  and  the  one  on  druffk- 
enncss^  which  has  been  altered  for  the 
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vone  ic  is  believed,  ai  it  does  not  prohibit 
^ihe  bayinff  or  seHing  of  spirituous  li- 
qoofs,"  as  Mr.  Wesley^  Rule  did. 

GENERAL    RULES    OF   THE    UNITED 
METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 

•  1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1789, 
eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  Mr.  Wesley 
in  London,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply 
ooavinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning 
ibr  rederoptioD.  They  desired  Qu  did 
two  or  three  more  the  next  day)  that  he 
would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  pray- 
er, and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the 
wrtth  to  come,  which  they  saw  continually 
hanging  over  their  heads.  That  he  might 
have  more  time  ibr  this  great  work,  he 
appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all 
come  t<^ether,  which,  from  thenceforward, 
tbey  did  every  week,  yix.,  on  Thucsday 
in  the  evening.  To  these,  and  as  many 
more  as  desired  to  join  with  them,  (for 
tlieir  number  increaiwd  daily,)  he  g^ve 
those  advices  from  time  to  time  which  he 
jodged  most  needful  for  them ;  and  they 
always  concluded  their  meetings  with 
|vayer  suited  to  their  several  necesnties. 

2.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  So- 
ciety, first  in  Europe,  and  then  in  Ameri- 
ca. Such  a  society  is  no  other  than  **  A 
oompany  of  men  having  the  form,  and 
seeking  the  power  of  godliness,  united,  in 
order  to  pray  tc^ether,  to  receive  the  word 
of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one 
ftnother  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each 
other  to  work  out  their  salvation.'* 

3.  That  it  itiay  the  more  easily  be  dis- 
cerned, whether  they  are  indeed  working 
out  their  own  salvation,  each  society  is 
divided  into  smaller  companies,  called 
cla8ics,according  to  their  respective  places 
of  abode.  There  are  about  twelve  per- 
tons  in  a  class ;  on»  of  whom  is  styled 
the  leader.     It  is  his  duty, 

L  To  see  each  person  in  his  class,  once 
i  week,  at  least,  in  order, 

a.  To  uiquire  how  their  souls  prosper; 

6.  To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  ex- 
hort, as  occasion  may  require ; 

c.  To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to 
give,  toward  the  relief  of  the  preachers, 
church,  and  poor.* 


*  This  part  refers  to  towns  and  cities,  where 
the  poor  are  generally  nnmeroos,  and  church 
expenses  considerable. 


n.  To  meet  the  minister  and  the  stew- 
ards of  the  society  once  a  wedc,  in 
order, 

a.  To  inform  the  minister  oi  any  that 
aire  sick,  or  of  any  that  walk  disoiderly, 
and  will  not  be  reproved ; 

b.  To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they 
have  received  of  their  seYeral  classes  in 
the  week  preceding. 

4.  There  is  one  only  condition  previous- 
ly required  of  those  who  desire  admission 
into  these  societies,  viz.,  **  a  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved 
from  their  sins;"*  but  wherever  this  is 
really  fixed  in  the  soul,  it  will  be  shown 
by  its  fruits.  It  is  therefore  expected  of 
all  who  continue  therein,  that  they  should 
continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vation, 

Fin^  by  doing  no  harm ;  by  avoiding 
evil  of  every  kmd,  especially  that  which 
is  most  generally  pra^iced*    Such  as 

The  taking  of  the  name  of  God  In 
vain; 

The  pro&ning  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
either  by  ddng  ordinary  work  thereon, 
or  by  buymg  or  selling ; 
'    Dmnk«mess,  or    drinking  S|Hrituous 
liquors,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity ; 

The  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave 
them. 

Fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling ;  broth- 
er going  to  law  with  brother ;  returning 
evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  the 
using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling ; 

The  buyinff  or  selling  goods  that  Imve 
not  paid  the  duty ; 

The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury, 
i.  e.,  unlawful  interest ; 

Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversa- 
tion, particularly  speaking  evil  of  magis- 
trates or  of  ministers ; 

Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they 
should  do  unto  us ; 

Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  as, 

The  putting  on  of  gold  and  costly  ap- 
parel; 

The  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot 
be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

The  singing  those  songs,  or  reading 
those  books  which  do  not  tend  to  the 
knowledge  or  love  of  God ; 

Sofhi^  and  needles^  self-indulgence ; 
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Laying  up  treasure  upon  earth ; 

Borrowing  without  a  probability  of 
paying;  or  taking  up  goods  without  a 
probability  of  paying  for  tbem, 

5.  It  is  expected  ofatl  who  continue  id 
thcde  societies,  that  they  should  coDtinue 
to  evidence  their  desire  of  ealvation, 

Secondly,  by  doing  good ;  by  being  in 
every  kind  merciful  after  Iheir  power,  aa 
they  have  opporloniiy^-doing  good  of 
every  possible  sort,  and^  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  all  ntcn; 

To  their  bodies,  according  to  the  ability 
which  God  givelh,  by  giving  food  to  the 
hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  visiting 
or  helping  them  that  ara  sick,  or  in 
prison  ; 

To  their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving^ 
or  exhorting  all  wc  have  any  intercourse 
with ;  trampling  under  foot  that  enthuai- 
ftstic  doctrine,  that  "we  are  not  to  do 
good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it/' 

By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning 
so  to  be:  employing  them  preferably  to 
others;  buying  one  of  another ;  helping 
each  other  in  business, — and  so  much  the 
more,  because  the  world  will  love  its  own, 
and  them  only. 

By  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality, 
that  the  gospel  he  not  blamed. 

By  running  with  patience  the  race 
which  is  set  before  Ihem;  denying  them- 
selves, and  taking  up  their  cross  daily; 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ; 
to  be  as  the  filth  and  oflTscouringof  the 
world ;  and  looking  that  men  should  say 
all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the 
LfOrd"s  sakc> 

6.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to 
continue  in  these  societies,  that  they 
should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire 
of  salvation. 

Thirdly,  by  attending  upon  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God  :  KUch  are. 

The  public  worship  of  God  ; 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  either  road 
or  expounded ; 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord  ; 

Family  and  private  prayer; 

Searching  the  scriptures  ;  and 

Fastin(|f  or  abstinence. 

7.  These  are  the  general  rules  of  out 
societies;  all  which  we  are  fnught  of 
God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written  word, 


which  is  the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficiflBt 
rnlo,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice.  And 
all  these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  qd 
truly  awakened  hearts*  If  there  be  any 
among  us  w^ho  observe  them  not,  who 
hftbitunlly  break  any  of  them :  let  it  be 
known  unto  them  who  watch  over  thsl 
soul,  as  they  who  must  give  an  account. 
We  will  admc>nish  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways  ;  we  wiM  bejir  with  him  for  a  sea* 
son«  But,  if  then,  he  repent  not,  ho  hsth 
no  more  place  among  us.  We  hivc  de- 
livered ourt>wn  souls. 

Efforts  have  been  made  and  are  now 
making  to  restore  the  rule  relating  to 
drunkenness  to  the  phraseology  in  whk:ii 
Mr^  Wesley  left  it;  but  as  these  rules  sjt 
declared  to  be  unalterable  by  the  restric- 
tive regulations  which  bind  the  action  of 
the  General  Conference,  ejccept  on  the 
recommendation  of  three-fourths  of  all  iht 
members  of  the  several  annual  cenAf^ 
onces  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  os 
such  recommendation,  and  then  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Confoi^eooe: 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  has  not  beoi 
procured  to  effect  the  alteration* 

W^ith  these  introductory  remarks  wu 
proceed  to  a  few  historical  sketches  of  th« 
rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  on  this 
continent. 

The  first  Methodist  society  in  America-^ 
was  established  in  the  city  of  New  Yorkj 
in  the  year  1766.  The  cireumstances 
attending  this  event  were  somewhat  pecu* 
liar,  and  mark  the  providence  of  God  over 
his  people,  in  a  very  striking  manner*  A 
few  pious  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who, 
previously  to  their  TcnK*val,  had  been 
members  of  the  Methodist  society  in  their 
own  country,  landed  in  this  city.  Anoong 
their  number  was  Mr.  Philip  Embury,  a 
local  preacher.  Coming  among  straniiers 
and  finding  no  pious  associates  with  whom 
they  could  confer,  they  came  very  near 
making  **  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  ^ood 
conscience,"  In  this  5tate  of  religiow 
declension  they  \^Tre  found  the  next  year 
on  the  arrival  of  another  family  from  Ire- 
land, among  whom  wns  a  pious  **  nwther  f 
in  Israel,"  to  whose  zeol  in  the  cause  of 
God  Lhcy  were  all  indebted  for  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  piety  omonc;  them.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  she  ascertained  that  those, 
who  had  preceded  her,  had  ao  far  departed 
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from  their  ^^  first  love,**  as  to  be  miDgling 
in  the  frivolities  and  amusements  of  the 
world.  The  knowledge  of  this  painful 
fact  excited  her  indignation ;  and,  with  a 
zeal  which  deserves  commemoration,  she 
uddenly  entered  the  room  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  seized  the  pack  of  cards 
with  which  they  were  playing,  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire.  She  then  addressed 
herself  to  them  in  terms  of  expostulation, 
and  turning  to  Mr.  Embury,  she  said: 
**  You  must  preach  to  us,  or  we  shall  all 
go  to  hell  together,  and  Cxod  will  require 
our  blood  at  your  hands !"  This  pointed 
appeal  had  its  intended  effect,  in  awaken- 
ing his  attention  to  the  peril  of  their  con- 
dition. Yet,  as  if  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  performance  of  an  obvious  duty,  he 
tremblingly  replied:  «*I  cannot  preach, 
for  I  have  neither  a  house  nor  congrega- 
tjon."  "  Preach  in  your  own  house  first, 
and  to  our  own  company,^'  was  the  reply. 
Feeling  the  responsibility  of  his  situation, 
and  not  being  able  any  longer  to  resist 
the  importuniues  of  his  reprover,  he  con- 
sented to  comply  with  her  request,  and 
accordingly  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
**in  his  own  hired  house,''  to  five  persons 
only.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  ever  preached  in  Amer- 
ica. 

As  they  continued  to  assemble  together 
lor  mutual  edification,  so  their  numbers 
were  gradually  increased,  and  they  were 
comforted  and  strengthened  by  "  exhort- 
ing  one  another  daily."  Notwithstanding 
the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  the  se- 
cluded manner  in  which  they  held  their 
meetings :  they  very  soon  began  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  they  accordingly  found 
that  they  must  either  procure  a  larger 
place,  or  preclude  many  from  their  meet- 
ing who  were  desirous  to  attend. 

This  led  them  to  rent  a  room  of  larger 
dimensions  in  the  neighborhood,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  paid  by  voluntary 
contributions.  An  event  happened  soon 
after  they  began  to  assemble  in  this  place, 
which  brouG;ht  them  into  more  public  no- 
tice, and  attracted  a  greater  number  of 
hwirers.  This  was  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Webb,  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  at 
that  time  stationed  in  Albany,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  had  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  under  the 


searching  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley, in  the  city  of  Bristol,  England,  about 
the  year,  1765;  and,  though  a  military 
character,  such  was  his  thirst  for  the  sal- 
vation of  immortal  souls,  that  lie  was 
constrained  to  declare  unto  them  the  lov- 
ing kindness  of  God. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  stranger 
amoDg  the  ^*  little  fiock"  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  his  military  costume,  gave  them 
some  uneasiness,  as  they  feared  that  he 
had  come  to  ^'  spy  out  their  liberties,"  or 
to  interrupt  them  in  their  solemn  assem- 
blies ;  but  when  they  saw  him  kneel  in 
prayer,  and  otherwise  participate  with 
them  in  the  worship  of  God,  their  fears 
were  exchanged  for  joy,  and  on  a  farther 
acquaintance  they  found  Captaui  Webb 
had  **  partaken  of  like  precious  faith"  with 
themselves.  He  was  accordingly  invited 
to  preach.  The  novelty  of  his  appearance 
in  the  badges  of  a  military  officer,  excited 
no  little  surprise.  This,  together  with  the 
energy  with  which  he  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  drew  many  to  the  place 
of  worship,  and  hence  the  room  in  which 
they  now  assembled,  soon  became  too 
small  to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to 
assemble.  But  what  greatly  encouraged 
them  was,  that  sinners  were  awakened 
and  converted  to  God,  and  added  to  the 
little  society. 

To  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  hear, 
they  next  hired  a  rigging-lofl  in  William 
Street,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Here  they  assembled  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  were  edified  in  faith  and 
love,  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Embury, 
who  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Captain 
Webb. 

While  the  society  was  thus  going  for- 
ward in  their  "  work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
love"  in  New  York  :  Captain  Webb  made 
excursions  upon  Long  Island,  and  even 
went  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  preaching, 
wherever  he  could  find  an  opening,  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  success 
attended  his  labors,  many  being  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  sinfulness  through  his 
pointed  ministry,  and  were  brought  to  the 
"  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission 
of  sins."  In  consequence  of  the  accession 
of  numbers  to  the  sa'^iety,  and  the  con- 
tinual increase  of  those  who  wished  to  hear  ' 
the  word  :  the  rigging-lofl  became  also  too 
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HMlIy  mud  tbey  began  to  consult  togothor 
on  the  propriety  «  buUding  a  hoiMe  of 
wonhui. 

But  m  the  aooompllshment  of  this  pious 
undertaking,  many  difficulties  were  to  be 
aaoountered.  The  members  in  the  society 
wiere  yet  but  few  in  number,  most  of  them 
of  the  poorer  class,  and  of  course  had  but 
a  limited  acquaintance  and  influence  in 
the  community.  For  some  time  they 
were  in  painful  suspense.  But  while  all 
were  deliberating  on  the  most  suitable 
means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  an  ob- 
ject so  desiimble :  the  elderly  lady,  whose 
pious  leal  has  been  already  mentioned, 
while  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer  for 
direction  in  this  important  enterprise,  re- 
eeifed,  with  ineipressible  sweetness  and 
power,  this  answer,  /,  the  Lord^  wiU  do 
A.  At  the  same  time  a  j^an  was  sug- 
gested to  her  mind,  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  society,  was  generally  ap- 
prared  of,  and  finally  adopted.  They 
prooeeded  to  issue  a  subscription  paper, 
wailed  on  the  mayor<of  the  city  and  other 
opulent  citiaens,  to  whom  they  explained 
their  object,  and  received  from  them  such 
liberal  donations,  that  they  succeeded  in 
purchas)|ig  several  loto  in  John  Street,  on 
whicj^'^y  erected  a  house  of  worship  60 
feet  in  length,  by  42  in  breadth,  calling  it, 
from  respect  to  the  venerable  founder  of 
Methodism,  Wesley  Chapel.  This  was 
the  first  meeting-house  ever  erected  for  a 
Methodist  congregation  in  America ;  this 
was  in  the  year,  1768 ;  and  the  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  it,  October  80, 1768, 
by  Mr.  Embury.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  Metho- 
dism in  this  country. 

While  this  house  was  in  progress,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  more  competent 
preacher,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  urging  upon  him  the  propriety 
of  sending  them  the  needful  help.  So 
zealous  were  they  in  this  good  cause,  that, 
afler  describing  at  large  the  general  state 
of  things  here,  they  say :  '*  With  respect 
to  money  for  the  payment  of  the  preach- 
ers^ passage  over,  if  they  could  not  pro- 
cure it,  we  would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts 
to  procure  it  for  them." 

Such  an  appeal  had  its  efiect.  Mr. 
Wesley  immediately  adopted  measures 
for  complying  with  their  request,  and  two 


pnndien,  namdy,  Richaid  Boardman 
and  Joaa^  FiUmora^  ydunlaerad  their 
aarvioea  wt  Amariea ;  and  Mr.  Weslej 
aent  with  tham  fiAy  pounds,  ••As,'*  he 
says,  «*a  token  of  our  broUwriy  love." 
These  were  the  first  legiidar  itiaefaot 
preachers  who  visited  this  ooontry;  iud 
they  landed  at  Gloucester  point,  su  miiei 
below  Philadelphia,  October  34,  1769. 
They  immediately  entered  upon  thdr 
Master^  work,  Mr.  Boardman  taking  hii 
station  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  PiUmoie 
in  Philadelphia,  occasionally  egchangirig 
with  one  another,  and  aometinies  maniig 
excursions  into  the  country.  Wherever 
they  went,  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the 
word,  and  many  were  induced  to  mA  as 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Emboijr 
was  thus  laving  the  fbundatkm  for  tip 
spiritual  edifice  in  New  York,  and  Cap- 
tain Webb  was,  to  use  his  own  wmdi, 
**  felling  the  trees  on  Lons  Island,"  aod 
some  other  places:  Mr.  Robert  Straw- 
iHridge,  another  kical  preacher  iron  lie- 
land,  came  over  and  settled  in  Fkedoriek 
county,  Maryland,  and  oommenced  nroadn 
ing  «*  Christ  and  him  crucified'*  with  woo 
cess,  many  ainners  being  reclaimed  frcn 
the  error  of  their  ways  by  his  instrumen- 
tality. After  spending  some  time  in  Phi* 
ladelphia,  preaching  with  great  fervor  and 
acceptance  to  the  people,  Mr.  Pillmoie 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Strawbridge,  in  Blary- 
land,  and  endeavored  to  strengthen  Ms 
hands  in  the  Lord.  He  also  went  into 
some  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Csro* 
lina ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  found  the 
people  eager  to  hear  the  gospel,  to  whom 
he  preached  with  success,  and  formed 
some  societies.  On  his  return  to  Phih* 
delphia,  under  date  of  October  31, 1769, 
he  addressed  an  encouraging  letter  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  which  he  states  that  there 
were  about  one  hundred  members  in  a>* 
ciety  in  that  city,  which  shows  the  good 
effects  of  Captain  Webb's  labors  among 
that  people. 

Mr.  Boardman,  cm  his  arrival  in  Nev 
York,  found  the  society  in  a  prosperooi 
state  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Embuij. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  1770,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  which  he  in- 
forms him  that  the  house  would  contain 
about  700  people,  and  that  he  found  a 
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fflost  willing  people  to  hear,  and  the  pros- 
pect  every  where  brightening  before  him. 
Other  local  preachers  occasionally  came 
orer,  and  were  employed  with  various  de- 
grees of  usefulness. 

From  this  encouraging  representation 
of  things,  Mr.  Wesley  was  induced  to 
adopt  measures  for  furnishing  additional 
laborers  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard. Accordingly,  the  next  year,  1771, 
Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Wright,  offered  themselves  for  this  work, 
were  accepted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  sent 
with  the  blessing  of  God  to  the  help  of 
their  brethren  in  America.  They  landed 
in  Philadelphia,  October  7,  1771,  and 
immediately  repaired  to  the  meeting,  and 
beard  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Fillmore,  whom 
tbey  found  at  his  station  and  in  his  work. 
Tbey  were  most  cordially  received.  "  The 
people,"  says  Mr.  Asbury,  **  looked  on  us 
with  pleasure,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
•how  their  love  sufficiently,  bidding  us 
welcome  with  fervent  affection,  and  re- 
ceiving us  as  angels  of  God." 

On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Asbury,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  the 
gnieral  charge  of  the  work,  commenced 
a  more'  extended  method  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  by  itinerating  through  the  country, 
as  well  as  preaching  in  the  cities;  by 
which  means  a  more  diffusive  range  was 
given  to  the  work  of  God.  His  energetic 
example  excited  the  others  to  a  more  zeal- 
ous activity  in  the  cause,  and  hence  many 
new  societies  were  established,  and  brought 
under  disciplinary  regulations.  In  Kent 
county,  Maryland,  and  various  places  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  through  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Strawbridge  and  Robert 
Williams,  preaching  was  commenced ; 
i;  and  these  places  were  visited  by  Mr.  As- 
jl  bury  and  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  latter  of  whom 
1  visited  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  penetrated 
into  North  and  South  Carolina ;  nor  did 
he  stop  until  he  reached  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. 

In  this  way  the  work  of  reformation 
went  on  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rankin, 
in  June,  1773,  who,  being  appointed  to 
supersede  Mr.  Asbury  as  general  superin- 
tendent, held  the  first  conference  in  the 
city  of  Fhiladelphia,  July  4,  1773,  at 
which  time  there  were  10  travelling 
preachers,  and  1160  members  in  the  va- 


rious  societies.  At  this  conference,  they 
adopted  the  Wesleyan  plan  of  stationing 
the  preachers,  and  taking  minutes  of  their 
doings. 

The  first  nieeting  liouse  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  was  built  early  in  the  year  1774. 

It  appears  that  God  blessed  the  labors 
of  his  servants  this  year,  and  that  they 
extended  their  labors  into  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  into  various  places  in 
the  states  before  mentioned ;  for  we  find 
that  at  the  next  conference,  which  was 
held  May  25,  1774,  in  the  city  of  Fhila- 
delphia,  they  had  so  increased  that  there 
were  returned  on  the  minutes  17  travel- 
ling  preachers,  and  2073  private  membera. 

During  this  year,  Messra.  Boardman 
and  Fillmore  lefl  the  continent,  and  return- 
ed to  England  ;  the  former,  who  had  much 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  truly 
Christian  deportment,  and  faithfulness  in 
preaching,  never  to  return ;  the  latter  soon 
came  back,  was  admitted  and  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Frotestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Through  the  labora  of  Mr.  Wil. 
liams,  the  work  extended  to  Fetersburg, 
Virginia,  and  from  there  over  the  Roanoke 
river  some  distance  into  North  Carolina ; 
so  that  three  preachera  were  sent  from  the 
conference  into  that  part  of  the  vineyard, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  most 
remarkable  revival  of  religion  followed 
their  efforts.  Such  were  the  blessed  effects 
of  their  evangelical  labora,  that  they  had 
increased,  as  was  found  at  the  next  con- 
ference, to  3148,  and  the  number  of 
preachera  was  19. 

No  one  individual  contributed  more  to 
extend  the  work  of  God  on  every  hand, 
than  Mr.  Asbury,  who  travelled  exten- 
sively and  labored  most  indcfatigably  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  devoting  his  whole 
time  end  attention  to  this  holy  work. 
Othera,  to  be  sure,  imitated  his  noble  exam- 
ple, among  whom  was  Mr.  Shadfbrd,  whose 
labora  were  greatly  blessed ;  as  also  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jarrat,  a  pious  and  evangelical 
minister  of  the  English  Church,  who  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  work,  giving  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  experi- 
mental and  practical  godliness,  and  assisted 
the  Methodist  preachera  much  by  his 
cordial  co-operation  with  them,  as  also  by 
administering  baptism    and   the    Lord's 
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Supper,  to  the  rhildreD  and  membera  of 
Ih^ir  cjoDgregatiou^*  And  though  the 
minds  of  the  people  br^an  to  be  much  ex- 
cited on  the^  subject  oftbe  war  whtch  was 
ihen  approaching;  tht^were  blessed  with 
one  of  the  mqdt  remarkable  revivals  of 
religion  which  had  ever  been  wltocBsed  in 
iKat  fiartof  the  country,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  portion  of  America^  An  account 
of  thifl  great  work,  written  by  Mr,  Jarret, 
woa  puLliahed  and  extensively  read  at  the 

God  began  now  to  raiie  up  men  in  this 
country  to  preach  that  goapel  which  they 
had  feund  "  to  he  the  power  of  God  unto 

salvation."  Among  others,  we  find  Free- 
horn  Garretlaon,  whoso  name  appears  on 
the  minutea  of  conference  of  177*1,  and 
who  became  one  of  the  most  zcmIous  and 
tucceHsful  mintsiera  of  the  Lord  Jesu$. 

It  iA  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  great 
work  would  go  on  without  opposition* 
The  lukewarm  clergy  end  the  wicked  of 
all  classes  manifcat^  their  hostility  m  a 
variety  of  ways  ;  but  they  were  so  far  from 
retarding  the  work,  that  their  persecution 
only  tended  to  add  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
fervent  zeal  of  God^s  servants^  and  to  make 
them  mofe  bold  andcourageous  in  the  cause 
which  they  had  espoused.     In   the  year 

1776,  after  the  revolutionary  contest  had 
conunenced,  persecution  ngaitist  the  Mctho* 
dist  missionaries  {bund  a  pretext  in  the 
fact,  that  most  of  them  were  from  Englaiut, 
ftod  that  some  of  them  had  manifested  a 
partiality  for  their  king  and  country,  and 
moreover  that  they  were  all  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  who  had  written 
i^inst  the  American  principles  and  mea- 
sures. In  consequence  of  this,  all  the 
English  pre^achers,  except  Mr*  Asbury, 
returned  home  before  the  close  of  the  year 

1777,  and  early  in  the  year  1779,  he  was 
obliged  to  seclude  himself  from  public  ob- 
servation, which  he  did  by  retiring  to  the 
house  of  Judge  White,  a  pious  member  of 
the  society,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
where  he  remained,  only  occasionally 
visiting  his  friends  and  preaching  private- 
ly,  for  about  one  vcar. 

He  was  not  the  only  sufferer  during 
that  troublesome  time,  Mr  Freeborn 
Garrettson  was  whipped,  thrown  from  his 
horse,  bruised  and  mangled,  and  finally 
cast  into  prison,  for  preaching  the  word 


of  life-  Mr.  Joeeph  Hartley,  also,  was 
persecuted  in  a  vaiiety  of  ways,  and  at 
Ust  imprisoned*  Tlieir  frieDdft^  Wwtrver, 
mteTx:eded  for  ihem^  tbe  hearts  of  their 
enemies  were  Boftened^  and  iindiilg  AO  jw«* 
cause  for  their  condemnation,  iher  were 
liberated,  and  soon  they  preached  the  gos- 
pel with  such  power,  that  in  tboee  verj' 
places  where  the  persecution  ba^l  tagied, 
God  poured  out  his  Spirit,  and  tbousandi 
were  converted  to  God,  an>ong  whom  were 
many  of  their  most  violent  pejsoculors. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  preachers  and 
people  had  to  contend  with  a  variety  <>( 
diificulties ;  some  ploc-es,  particula  rly  New 
York  and  Norfolk,  had  to  be  abandoned 
entirely,  and  others  were  but  partiail; 
supplied.  Yet  they  held  on  their  way, 
and  God  owned  and  blessed  their  pious 
eflbrts  J  so  that  at  the  conference  of  1788, 
at  the  close  of  this  sanguinary  conflict, 
they  had  43  preachers,  and  13,740  pfi* 
vate  members;  so  greatly  had  God  pros-* 
pered  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
bloodshed. 

We  come  now,  in  1784,  to  a  very  in^ 
portant  era  in  the  history  of  Methodism. 
The  independence  of  the  United  States  had 
been  achieved,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
powers  of  Europe;  and  the  churches  in 
this  country  had  become  totally  separated 
from  all  connection  with  the  hiemrchy  of 
England,  the  Methodist  societies  as  well 
as  others.  Hitherto  the  Methodist  preachers 
bad  been  considered  merely  as  lay-preach* 
ers,  and  of  course  had  not  authority  to 
administer  the  ordinances;  and  hence  the 
members  of  the  societies  had  been  depen-* 
dent  upon  other  ministers  for  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  This  had  created  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  them  that,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  and  advice  of  Mr.  Asbnry  and 
many  others,  some  ofthe  southern  preach* 
ors,  in  the  year  1770,  had  ordained  each 
other,  and  began  to  form  a  party  to  whom 
they  administered  theordinances.  Through 
the  persuasive  influence  of  Mr,  Asbury  and 
those  who  believed  and  acted  W'ith  him, 
these  mnlecontents  hod  desisted  from  their 
disorderly  procccdint^;  and  now^^  at  tb« 
close  of  the  revoiulionary  struggle,  they 
united  in  urging  upon  Mr,  Wesley  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  his  adopting 
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to  afibrd  them  relief.    Though 
he  had  hitherto  resisted  all  solicitations  to 
eiercise  the  power  with  which  he  fully 
believed  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  had 
invested  him,  to  ordain  preachers  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  societies,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  established  or- 
der of  things  in  the  Church  of  England  : 
yet  now,  that  that  church  had  no  longer 
any  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  he  felt 
himself  at  full  liberty,  as  he  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  roan's  right,  to  set  apart 
men  whom  he  judged  well  qualified  for 
that  work,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to 
the  Methodists  in  America.    Accordingly, 
on  the  2d  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1784,  assisted  by  other  pres- 
byters, he  consecrated  Thomas  Coke,  LL. 
D^  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England, 
u  a  superintendent,  and  likewise  ordained 
Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  to 
the  office  of  elders,  and  sent  them  over  to 
America,  with  instructions  to  organize  the 
societies  here  into  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent church,  furnishing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  forms  of  ordination  for  deacons, 
elders,  and  superintendents,  and  likewise 
with  forms  for  administering  baptisms  and 
the  consecration  and  administration  of  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Being 
thus  furnished  with   proper  credentials. 
Dr.  Coke,  in  company  with  Messrs.  What- 
coat and  Vasey,  sailed  for  this  country  ; 
uid  at  a  conference  which  was  called  ^or 
the  express  purpose  of  considering  the 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley,  convened 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  December  25, 
1784,   the   measures  were   unanimously 
approved  of;  Dr.  Coke  was  recognised  in 
his  character  of  superintendent ;  Mr.  As- 
bory  was  unanimously  elected  a  joint 
superintendent  with  him ;  and,  on  the  27th 
day  of  the  same  month,  he  was  consecrat- 
ed by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by  several  elders, 
having  been  previously  ordained  deacon 
ind  elder,  to   his  high  and  responsible 
office.     Twelve  others  of  the  preachers 
were  elected  and  consecrated  deacons  and 
elders,  and  three  to  the  order  of  deacon. 
Mr.  Wesley  had  also  sent  an  abridgment 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  contain- 
ing the  forms  of  service  above  mentioned, 
and  also  twenty-five  articles  of  religion, 
accompanied  with  various  other  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 


bers of  the  newly-formed  church,  all  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  conference. 

Being  thus  regularly  organized,  they 
went  forth  to  their  work  with  renewed 
faith  and  zeal,  and  were  every  where  re- 
ceived by  the  people  in  their  proper  char- 
acter, as  accredited  ministers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  duly  authorized  to  administer  the 
ordinances  of  Grod's  word,  and  to  perform 
all  the  functions  belonging  to  their  holy 
office. 

As  this  organization  has  frequently  been 
assailed  as  being  unscriptural,  and  con- 
trary to  primitive  usage :  it  may  be  well 
to  state  a  few  of  the  arguments  on  which 
it  rests  for  support. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  loud  call  for  these  measures,  arising 
from  the  general  state  of  things  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  clergy  of  the  Elnglish 
Church,  the  most  of  them  had  fled  from 
the  country  during  the  stormy  day,  and 
those  who  remained,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  fit  for  any  thing  rather  than 
for  ministers  of  the  gospel.  From  the 
hands  of  these  men  the  Methodists  were 
unwilling  to  receive  the  ordinances.  As 
to  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregation- 
alists,  they  would  neither  baptize  the  chil- 
dren unless  at  least  one  of  the  parents  pro- 
fessed faith  in  their  doctrines,  nor  admit 
these  to  the  communion  table,  unless  they 
became  members  of  their  church.  The 
Baptists  were  more  rigid  than  either,  as 
they  would  admit  none  to  church-fellow- 
ship unless  they  had  been  baptized  by  im- 
mersion. To  none  of  these  conditions 
could  the  Methodists  conscientiously  sub- 
mit. Hence  a  necessity,  originating  from 
the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  com- 
pelled them  either  to  remain  destitute  of 
the  ordinances,  to  administer  them  with 
unconsecratcd  hsmds,  or  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  manner  they  did. 

2.  Those  who  laid  hands  on  Messrs. 
Whatcoat  and  Vasey,  namely,  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr,  Creighton,  were 
all  regular  presbyters  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  those  who  laid  hands  on 
Dr.  Coke,  and  thereby  set  him  apart  for  a 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  were  also  presbyters, 
regularly  ordained  to  that  order  and  office 
in  the  Church  of  God. 

3.  It  appears  manifest,  from  several 
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passages  of  scripture,  particularly  Acts 
jtiiL  1^  2,  and  1  Tim,  iv,  lA,  and  the  tea* 
timoni*?*  of  the  primitLVG  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  preabyters  and  bishops  were 
£>r  the  same  order,  and  that  they  originally 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  or- 
dination. 

4*  The  doctrine  of  an  uninterrupted 
Kucce^ion  from  the  Apostles,  in  a  third 
pder^made  such  by  a  triple  consecration, 
im  distinct  from  and  superior  to  elders,  has 
been  discarded  by  m;iny  of  ttie  moat  emi- 
nent ecclesiasticFil  writers,  as  resting  upon 
no  solid  foundation,  not  being  susceptible 
of  proof  from  any  authentic  source. 

6^  Mr,  Wesley  possessed  rights  over 
the  Methodists  which  no  other  man  did  or 
Bould  possess,  because  tliey  were  his  spir- 
itual children,  raised  up  under  his  preach- 
bg  superintendence,  and  hence  they  justly 
looked  to  him  for  a  supply  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Jesus  Christ, 

6,  Therefore,  in  exercising  the  power 
of  ordination,  and  providing  for  the  or- 
^tiixation  of  the  Methodist  societies  in 
America  into  a  churchi  he  invaded  no 
other  man's  right,  nor  yet  assumed  that 
nrhich  did  not  belong  to  him. 

7,  Hence  he  did  not,  as  the  objection 
which  this  argument  is  designed  to  refute 
supposes,  ordain  either  presbyters  or  a 
bishop  for  the  English  Church,  or  for  any 
other  church  then  existing,  but  simply  and 
solely  for  the  Methodist  societies  in  Amer- 
ica J  and,  therefore,  in  doing  this  neces- 
sary work,  he  neither  acted  inconsistently 
with  hihiselfas  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  nor  incompatibly  with  his 
frequent  avowals  to  remain  in  that  church, 
«nd  not  to  separate  from  it. 

I  8.  For,  in  fact,  in  organizing  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  he  did  not  sepa- 
rate either  from  the  English  or  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ;  for  the  former  had  no 
existence  in  America,  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  three 
years  before  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States, 

Hence  he  acted  perfectly  consistently 
with  himself,  with  all  his  avowals  of  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  England,  while 
he  proceeded  to  organize  a  church  here  ; 
for,  while  he  did  this,  and  thereby  estab- 
lished a  separate  and  independent  church 
in  America,  where  the  English  Church 


had  no  jurisdiction,  w  here  both  the  politi- 
caJ  and  ecclesiastical  power  of  England, 
was  totally  annihilated,  and  where  the 
ProtCTtant  Episcopal  Church  had  then  no 
existence,  he  and  his  people  in  England 
still  Temained  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Nor  did  he  invade  the  rights 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
least  degree,  seeing  it  had  no  e;;cistcnceat 
that  time  in  the  United  States, 

9,  While  the  scriptures  are  silent  in 
respect  to  the  particular  form  of  church 
govemmeni  which  should  be  cstabiished, 
they  certainly  allow  of  an  cjnxopaJ  forvt, 
because  jt  is  not  incompatible  with  any 
known  precept  or  usage  of  primitive 
Christianity, 

10*  This  is  farther  manifest  from  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  did  exercise  a  juri^icUon 
over  the  entire  church — presbyters,  dea* 
oons,  and  people;  though  at  the  satne 
time  there  is  no  proof  that  as  to  ministerial 
order^  they  were  higher  than  presbyters. 

IL  Distinguishing,  therefore^  betwwn 
the  power  of  ordinatian  and  the  powt^r 
of  juri^ictiofty  we  may  see  how  an  epis- 
copal government  may  be  cr^tted  by  a 
presbyterial  ordination,  and  hence  justify 
the  act  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  associates 
in  setting  apart  Dr.  Coke  to  the  office  of  a 
superintendent, 

13,  Anotherargument  in  favoTof  these 
measures  arises  out  of  the  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  business.  As  for 
John  Wesley,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  anything  in  his  commendation,  as  hi* 
qualifications  for  a  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  his  deep  experience  in  the  things  of 
God,  the  evangelical  character,  and  the 
astonishing  success  of  1^  ministrations, 
place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  censure, 
and  elevate  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  know  how  to  estimate  true  worth 
of  character. 

As  to  Dr,  Coke,  for  about  six  yeara 
previous  to  his  salting  to  America,  he  had 
given  evidence  of  an  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  God,  of  a  genuine  experience  of 
divine  things,  and  of  his  ardent  attach* 
ment  to  the  cause  of  Methodism  as  pTt> 
mulgaled  by  Mr,  Wesley, 

Mr.  Creighton  was  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  man  of  aound  un- 
derstanding and  of  deep  piety. 
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These  were  the  men,  all  regularly 
Hxiaioed  preshyters  of  the  Church  of  Cng- 
and,  who  consecrated  Messrs.  Whatcoat 
tod  Vasey,  and  then  they  assisted  in  the 
xNisecration  of  Dr.  Coke  to  the  o(Bce  of  a 
uperintendent. 

And  as  to  Mr.  Francis  Ashury,  he  had 
iimished  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
»r  his  qualifications  to  fill  the  oHice  to 
irhich  he  was  called  both  by  the  appoint- 
ncnt .  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  unanimous 
'ote  of  his  brethren,  those  very  brethren 
rbo  had  borne  witness  to  his  conduct  for 
ibout  eleven  years,  during  which  time  he 
lad  made  "  full  proof  of  his  ministry," 
md  whoso  subsequent  life  fully  justified 
be  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

These  are  the  facts,  expressed  in  as 
ew  words  as  possible,  on  which  we  found 
Jie  validity  of  our  church  organization, 
)f  our  ministerial  orders,  and  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  our  ordinances. 

Having  so  particularly  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  this  church  thus  far,  our  subse- 
quent narrative  must  necessarily  be  brief, 
u  the  space  allotted  to  this  article  will 
not  allow  of  a  very  minute  presentation 
of  facts. 

Being  thus  regularly  organized,  and 
furnished  with  proper  credentials  as  min- 
isters of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  went  forth 
to  their  work  with  greater  confidence  than 
ever,  and  the  Lord  abundantly  blessed 
their  labors  to  the  awakening  and  conver- 
iioD  of  souls.  New  circuits  were  formed, 
new  societies  were  established,  and  be- 
lievers were  "  built  up  upon  their  most 
holy  faith."  And  as  they  thus  spread 
tbroad  in  every  direction,  over  such  a 
lar^  surface  of  country :  it  became  in- 
convenient for  the  preachers  all  to  as- 
semble annually  in  one  confbrence  for 
the  transaction  of  business  ;  hence  several 
oooferences  were  held  the  same  year,  at 
suitable  distances  from  each  other,  at 
which  the  superintending  bishop  attended, 
presided  over  their  deliberations,  ordained 
•uch  as  were  elected  by  the  conferences 
to  the  order  of  deacons  or  elders,  and  ap- 
pointed the  preachers  to  their  several 
itations  and  circuits. 

The  first  Genf^ral  Conference  was  held 
o  the  year  1792.  The  necessity  for 
his  arose  out  of  the  increase  of  their 


work,  the  incompetency  of  the  several  an* 
nual  conferences  to  form  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  harmony  one  with  the  other, 
which  should  be  binding  upon  the  whole, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  their  all 
coming  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place  to  do  their  business.  To  remedy 
the  inconvenience  arising  out  of  this  state 
of  things,  the  annual  conferences  had 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  General 
Conference  held  once  in  four  years,  to  be 
composed  of  all  the  travelling  elders  in 
full  connection,  to  whom  should  be  com- 
mitted the  entire  authority  of  making 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  church. 
At  this  General  Conference  a  secession 
was  made,  headed  by  James  0*Kelly,  a 
presiding  elder  in  Virginia;  because  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  bishop^s  power 
of  stationing  the  preachers,  and  pleaded 
for  an  appeal  to  the  Conference.  This 
caused  considerable  disturbance  for  a  sea- 
son,  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina;  but  he  very  soon  lost  his  influ- 
ence, and  his  party  became  scattered,  and 
finally  came  to  naught ;  while  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  went  on  its  way  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  influence.  At 
this  time  there  were  266  travelling  preach- 
ers, and  65,980  members  of  the  church. 
Circuits  had  been  formed  and  societies  es- 
tablished throughout  nearly  every  Stat« 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  also  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  whole  of  which  was 
under  the  able  and  energetic  superintend- 
ing of  Bishop  Asbury,  who  travelled  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  miles  annually, 
preaching  generally  every  day,  and  on 
the  sabbath  twice  or  thrice. 

In  1800,  Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected 
and  ordained  a  bishop,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  his  work,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted Bishop  Asbury  in  his  arduous  la- 
bors. 

Such  was  the  increase  of  members  and 
preachers,  that  it  was  found  quite  incon- 
venient for  even  all  the  elders  to  assemble 
in  General  Conference  quadrennially ;  and 
hence  in  1808,  measures  were  adopted  to 
form  a  delegated  General  Conference,  to 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  one  for  every 
s'^ven  of  the  members  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, nor  more  than  one  for  every  fivey 
to  be  chosen  either  by  ballot  or  by  seni- 
ority ;  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  this 
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delegated  conference  was  iitnited  by  oon- 

stitiujunnl  restrictions* 

The  first  delegated  conference  asaem- 
bled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1S12,  in  which  Bishops  Asbury  and  Mc- 
Hendree,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
elected  and  coiusecrated  a  bishop  in  1608, 
presided.  In  ISlfl^  Bishop  As  bury  died, 
and  in  the  aame  year,  at  (lie  General 
Conference  hold  in  Baltiniore,  Enoch 
George,  and  Robert  R.  Roberto,  were 
elected  and  couaecraied  bishops. 

In  ldl9,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  formed. 
Its  object  was  "to  assist  the  several  an- 
nual conferences  to  extend  their  mission* 
ary  labors  throughout  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere/*  This  society  has  con- 
tributed mightily  to  difTjse  the  work  of 
God^  in  the  poor  and  destitute  portions  of 
our  own  country,  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  territories, 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  and  South- 
west, and  it  has  sent  its  missionaries  to 
Africa,  to  South  America,  and  even  to 
Oregon,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mottntnins; 
and  thousands  will  doubtless  rise  up  at  a 
future  day  and  praise  God  for  the  bles- 
sings they  have  received  through  (he  in- 
strumentality of  this  godlike  institution. 

In  this  way  the  good  work  has  con- 
tinued to  spread  until  now,  1S4H,  when 
there  arc  4,286  travelling,  and  7,730  local 
preachers,  and  1,061^,525  private  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  including  exhorlers, 
stewards,  class  leaders,  and  trustees. 

This  great  prosperity,  however,  has 
not  been  unatlendetl  with  difficidttcs  from 
without,  as  well  as  within  the  church. 
Various  individuals  have  arisen  at  differ- 
ent times,  who  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  government  and  some  of  the 
tjsages  of  the  church,  and  not  being  able 
to  effect  an  alteration  in  conformity  to 
their  wishes,  have  finally  seceded  and  at- 
tempted to  establish  separate  communities. 
The  most  considerable  of  these,  beside 
that  of , Fames  O'Kclly,  already  mentioned, 
was  that  which  took  place  in  1830,  when 
the  "  Methodist  Protestant  Church"  was 
formed  by  a  convention  of  dele^tes,  as- 
sembled by  previotis  arrangement,  in  the 
city  of  Bflitimore^  in  which  they  provided 
for  a  mixture  of  lay  and  clerical  inffuenee 
in  the  govemn>cnt,  both  in  the  legislative, 


judicial,  and  executive  departments;  ia 
the  mean  tinie  abolishing  Episcopary, ajid 
substituting,  in  the  place  of  bisliops,  prev- 
donts  of  their  Annual  and  General  Cca^ 
ferencca,  to  be  elected  whenever  thoee 
bodies  may  asst^mble  for  the  trajimciioo 
of  business,  I'hey  hold  fast,  Jtowerefi 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  likewise 
retain  the  use  of  class  and  quarterly 
meetings,  love-feasts,  and  the  saeramental 
services,  annual  and  general  conferenceSf 
and  an  itinerant  ministry. 

Another  sec^^ssion  has  just  commenoed, 
ostensibly  on  the  abolition  principles  and 
movements ;  but  they  manifest  the  like 
hostility  to  those  features  of  otjr  govenjp 
ment  growing  out  of  the  Episcopal  form^ 
and  seem  determined  to  establish  one  more 
in  conformity  with  their  views  of  equal 
rights  and  privileges. 

How  far  these  brethren  may  lealiie 
their  wishes,  remains  to  be  seen.  Il  is 
certainly  an  evidence  of  the  strong  con- 
victions with  which  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  been  received^  that  none  of  the  se> 
ceding  bodies  have  abjured  any  of  these; 
and  so  far  as  thev  may  j^ucceed  in  propa- 
gating them,  we  wish  them  oM  success, 
while  we  cannot  but  think,  that  they  would 
have  given  them  a  still  wider  circulation 
had  they  remained  quietly  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  their  brethren,  and  continued  to 
work  in  the  "old  ways."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Methodist*  Episcopal  Church  » 
far  from  being  shaken  by  these  thrums  H 
her  peculiarities,  or  retarded  in  her  career 
of  usefulness,  has  seemed  to  assume  greala*  H 
stability,  and  much  lo  increjiBc  in  her  pros* 
perity  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  she  will  do,» 
long  as  she  keeps  '*  a  single  eye^'  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  aims  simply  and  solely, 
as  it  is  believed  she  has  done  herctoforeT 
for  the  salvation  of  a  tost  and  ruiiwd 
world. 


DOCTRINES. 

The  following  articles  of  faith  contain 
all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Methodic 
Episcopal  Church,  and  are  declared,  by 
the  restrictive  regulations  which  limit  the 
powers  of  the  General  Confc^i^encei  to  be 
unalterable,  — ^ 
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'  Faith  m  the  Ealy  Trinity. — 
8  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
ing,  without  body  or  parts,  of  in- 
>wer,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the 
ind  preserver  of  all  things,  visible 
sible.  And  in  unity  of  this  God- 
ite  are  three  persons  of  one  sub- 
power,  and  eternity : — the-  Father, 
,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
f  the  Ward,  or  Son  of  God,  who 
de  very  Man. — ^The  Son,  who  is 
drd  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
Grod,  of  one  substance  with  the 
took  man*s  nature  in  the  womb  of 
led  Virgin ;  so  that  two  whole  and 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  God- 
d  manhood,  were  joined  together 
erson,  never  to  be  cQvided,  whereof 
Dhrist,  very  God  and  very  man, 
y  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and 
to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and 
,  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
It  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 
y  the  Resurrection  cf  Christ. — 
id  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
c  again  his  body,  with  all  things 
ning  to  the  perfection  of  mairs 
therewith  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
!e  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge 
at  the  last  day. 

Of  the  BoLy  GAos^.— The  Holy 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
» is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and 
ith  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
nal  God. 

lie  Sufficiency  <f  the  Holy  Scrip* 
w  Salvation.-;— The  Holy  Scrip- 
ntain  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
quired  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
!ved  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. 
name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do 
Lod  those  canonical  books  of  the 
1  New  Testament,  of  whose  au- 
ras never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. 
Names  cfthe  Canonical  Books. — 
,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Du- 
ny,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  First 
*  Samuel,  the  Second  Book  of  Sa- 
e  First  Book  of  Kings,  the  Second 
'  Kings,  the  First  Book  of  Chroni- 
)  Secciind  Book  of  Chronicles,  the 
'  Ezra,  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  the 


Book  of  Esther,  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Eoclesiastes  or  the 
Preacher,  Cantica,  or  Songs  of  Solomon, 
Four  Prophets  the  greater,  ^nvdive  Prm>hets 
the  less :  all  th^  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive  and  account  canonical. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Thstament.— The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
everlasting  life  is  ofi^red  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  who 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises.  Although  the  law 
given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching 
ceremonies  and  rites,  doth  not  bind  Chris- 
tians, nor  ought  the  civil  precepts  thereof 
of  necessity  be  received  in  any  common- 
wealth: yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Chris- 
tian whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
of  the  commandments  which  are  called 
moral. 

VII.  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin.^-Oxi' 
ginal  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man 
is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness, and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  and  that  continually. 

VIII.  Of  Free  WW.— The  condition  of 
man  afler  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by 
his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God;  wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us, 
that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  work- 
ing with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  Justification  (f  Man.— We 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  faitb,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings : — ^wherefore,  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort. 

I  X.  Of  Crood  Works.— Although  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  (kith,  and 
follow  afier  justification,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgments:    yet  are  they  pleasing  and 
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acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evi- 
dentiy  known  as  a  tree  is  di^emed  by  its 

fruit. 

XI,  Of  Worki  <f  Supererogation. — 
Voluntary  works,  besides^  over  and  above 
God's  commandments,  which  are  called 
works  of  supererogation  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety.  For  by 
them  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not  only 
render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  hia 
sake  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required ; 
whereas  Christ  eaith  plainly,  When  ye 
have  done  all  that  b  commanded  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants, 

XIL  Of  Sin  af^r  JusHJicalion. — Not 
every  sjq  willingly  committed  after  justi- 
fication is  the  sin  agains^t  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant 
of  repentance  Is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  justification  :  after  we 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  rise  again  and 
amend  our  lives.  And  therefore  they  are 
to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can  no 
more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here ;  or 
deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as 
truly  repent, 

XlIT,  Of  the  Church.— Th^  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  Is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same, 

XI V<  Of  Pttrgal^ry. ~Th^  Romish 
doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon, 
worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of  scrip- 
ture, but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 

XV.  Of  speaking  in  the  OoTigrcgation 
in  Atich  a  'Ibr7gite  as  the  Pcopk  under- 
stand.— It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer 
in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments, in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the 
people. 

XVI,  Of  the  Sacraments,  —  Sacra- 
ments, ofdained  of  Christ,  are  not  only 


badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  pro- 
fession  ;  but  rather  they  are  certain  signs  I 
of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  toward  us, :' 
by  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  m,  | 
and    doth    not  only   quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him. 
There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  gospel  \  that  is  to 
say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  LonL 
Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments i 
that  is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance,  or- 
ders, matrimony,  and   extreme  tinctioo, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacrantents  of 
the  gospel,  being  such    as    have  partly 
grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the 
Apostles — and  partly  are   slates  of  life 
allowed  io  the  scriptures,  but  yet  have  not 
the  tike  nature  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  because  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign,  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God- 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gaased  upon  or  to  be-  carried 
about  \  but  that  wc  should  duly  use  them. 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 
operation ;  but  they  that  receive  them  un- 
worthily, purchase  to  themselves  coo< 
demnntion,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  1  Cor,  xi,  39. 
XVII,  Of  Baptism^ — Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of 
difference,  whereby  Christians  are  distin- 
guished from  others  that  are  not  baptized; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  the 
new  birth.  The  baptism  of  young  chil'^ 
dren  is  to  be  retained  in  the  Church. 

XVlir,  Of  the  Lard's  Supper.—The. 
Supper  of  the  Lord  \^  not  only  a  sign  of 
the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  hare 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but 
rather  is  n  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ's  death  ;  insomuch  that,  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christy  and 
likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partakhkg 
of  the  blood  of  Christ, 

Tran substantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  scripture,  overthroweth  the  na^ 
tureofa  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  hoavenlv 
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and  spiriiiial  maimer.  And  the  means, 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
tod  eaten  in  the  Sunper,  is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
vas  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved, 
carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XIX.  KJfUA  hinds.— The  cup  of  the 
Lofdianol  tobedeoied  tothe  lay  people; 
finr  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
hf  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment, 
to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 


XX.  €f  the  one  ObhUancf  Christ  Jin^ 
iihsd  uptm  the  Gross.— The  offering  of 
€brist,oiiee  made,  is  tl^at  perfect  red^p- 
ilBB, propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
rias  of  me  whole  world,  both  original  and 
aHoal^  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
fir  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
Ittrifiee  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  is 
eoiamonly  said,  that  the  priest  doth  oflfer 
Obrist  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
Mmission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasph&> 
aMs&ble, and  dangerous  deceit. 

XXI.  Ofthe  MamagecfMimsters.^^ 
Ike  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  com- 

by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the 
of  nngle  life,  or  to  abstein  from 
;  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them, 
tt  ibr  all  other  Christians,  to  marry  at 
thar  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge 
(besame  to  serve  best  to  godliness. 

XXn.  Of  the  Rites  and  Cerenumiescf 
Churches. — ^It  is  not  necessary  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be 
tin  same,  or  exactly  alike :  for  they  have 
Wen  always  different,  and  may  be  changed 
aooordlng  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
taaes,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  Grod's  word.  Who- 
Meter,  through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
in^  and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
As  lites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to 
^ieh  he  belongs,  which  are  not  repug- 
Wt  to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordained 
sad  approved  by  common  authority,  ought 
to  be  rebiiked  openly,  that  others  may 
ksr  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offendeth 
ifuast  the  common  order  of  the  church, 
•ad  woondeth  the  consciences  of  weak 
Irethren. 

Every  particular  church  may  ordain, 
change,  or  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
m  that  all  things  may  be  done  to  edifica- 


XXin.  Of  the  Rulers  tf  the  Umied 
States  of  America. — ^The  president,  the 
congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  go- 
vernors, and  the  councils  of  state,  as  the 
delegates  of  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sov6- 
reign  and  independent  nation,  and  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion.* 

XXIV.  Of  Christian  Msn's  Chads.— 
The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are 
not  common,  as  touching  the  right,  title, 
and  possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do 
fidsely  boast.  Notwithstanding,  every 
man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possess- 
eth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor, 
according  to  his  ability. 

XXV.  Cf  a  OhrisHan  Man's  Oath.— 
As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swear- 
ing is  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  James  his  apostle : 
so  we  judge  that  the  Christian  religion 
doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may 
swear  when  the  magistrate  requireth  in  a 
cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done 
according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in 
justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  this  church,  as  its 
title  imports,  is  episcopal.  But  that  the 
reader  may  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
entire  economy  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  following  analysis  of  its 
several  parts  is  given : 

1.  There  is  the  society ^  which  includes 
all  the  membera  of  the  church  attached  to 
any  particular  place. 

2.  The  classesy  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  about  twelve  persons  each,  but 
unhappily  have  oflen  increased  to  from 


*  As  far  as  it  respects  civil  affairs,  we  be* 
lieve  it  the  daty  of  Christians,  and  especially 
all  Christian  ministers,  to  be  subject  to  die 
supreme  authority  of  the  country  where  they 
may  reside,  and  to  use  all  laudable  means 
to  enjoin  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be; 
and  therefore  it  is  expected  that  all  our  preach- 
ers and  people,  who  may  be  under  the  British 
or  Uny  other  government,  will  behave  them- 
seWes  as  peaceable  and  orderly  subjects. 
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twenty  to  forty^  meet  together  weekly  for 

mutual  edification,  in  singings  prayer,  and 
exhortatioD. 

3»  The  ciass  leader^  who  is  appointed 
by  the  preacher,  has  charge  of  a  clasis, 
aod  it  is  his  duty  to  sec  each  member  of 
hia  class  once  a  week,  to  inquire  how  his 
soul  prospers,  and  to  receive  what  he  ia 
willing  to  give  for  the  support  of  the  church 
and  poor. 

4,  The  stewards^  who  are  chosen  by 
the  quarterly  meeting  conference,  on  ihe 
nomination  of  the  ruling  preacher,  have 
charge  of  all  the  money  collected  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  the  poor^  and  for 
sacramental  services,  and  disburse  it  as 
the  Discipline  directs. 

5,  The  trustees  have  charge  of  all  the 
church  property,  to  hold  it  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  They  are  elected  by  the  people 
in  those  states  where  the  law  so  provides, 
in  other  places  as  the  Discipline  directs. 

6,  There  are  the  t^hort^s^  who  receive 
their  license  from  the  quarterly  meeting 
conference,  and  have  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing meetings  for  exhortation  and  prayer, 

7-  Ap/icacAtfriBonewhoholdsalicense, 
and  is  authorized  to  preach,  but  not  to 
baptize  or  administer  the  Lord*s  Supper. 
He  may  be  either  a  travelling  or  local 
preacher.  A  local  preacher  generally 
follows  some  secular  calling  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  preaches  on  sabbath,  and  occa- 
sionally at  other  times,  without  any  tem- 
poral emolument,  except  when  he  supplies 
the  place  of  a  travelling  preacher*  A  tra- 
velling preacher  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  people  among  whom  he 
labors.  All  these,  after  being  recom- 
mended by  the  class  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong,  or  by  the  leaders' 
meeting,  receive  their  license  from  the 
quarterly  meeting  conference,  signed  by 
the  presiding  elder. 

8,  A  fkacon  holds  a  parchment  from  a 
bishop,  and  is  authorized,  in  addition  to 
the  discharging  the  duties  of  a  preacher, 
to  solemnize  the  rite  of  Hiatrimony,  to 
bury  the  dead,  to  baptize,  and  to  assist 
the  elder  in  administering  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, It  is  his  duty,  also,  to  seek  after  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  administer  to  their 
comfort. 


d»  An  elfler  is  ordained  to  that  office 
by  a  bishop,  assbted  by  several  elders, 
and,  besides  doing  the  duties  above  enu- 
merated, has  full  authority  to  administer 
all  the  ordinances  of  God's  house.  These 
generally,  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  can  be  had,  have  the  charge  of 
circuits  or  stations,  and  the  administration 
of  the  several  parts  of  Discipline* 

10»  AjJJTWfl^ftjg^tf^r,  though  no  higher 
as  to  order  than  an  elder,  has  charge  of 
several  circuits  and  stations,  called  col- 
lectively a  district.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit 
each  circuit  or  station  once  a  quarter,  to 
preach,  to  administer  the  ordinances,  to 
call  together  the  travelling  and  local 
preachers,  e.xhorters,  stewards,  and  class 
leaders  of  the  circuit  or  station  for  the 
quarterly  meeting  conference ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  a  bishop,  to  receive,  tr}', 
suspend,  or  e.^pel  preachers,  as  the  Dis- 
cipline directs.  He  is  appointed  to  his 
charge  by  the  bishop. 

11,  A  bishop  is  elected  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  is  responsible  to  that 
body  for  his  official  conduct,  and  is  cod> 
secrated  to  that  office  by  the  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  three  bishops,  or  by  a 
bishop  and  several  elders,  or  if  there  be 
no  bishop  living,  by  any  three  of  the 
elders  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  Ge- 
nera! Conference  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
his  duty  to  travel  through  the  work  at 
large,  to  superintend  the  temporal  nnA 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  church,  to  preside 
in  the  Annual  and  General  Conferences^ 
to  ordatn  such  as  may  be  elected  by  tbe 
annual  conferences  to  the  order  of  deacons 
or  elders,  and  to  appoint  the  preachen  to 
their  several  circuits  or  stations,. 

12.  A  hadcrs^  ttieetiTtg  is  composed  of 
the  class  leaders  in  any  one  circuit  or 
station,  in  which  tho  preacher  in  chargi! 
presides.  Here  the  weekly  class  collec- 
tions are  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  steW' 
ards,  probationers  are  received  as  mem- 
bers or  dropped,  as  the  case  jnay  be,  ia-  i 
quiry  is  made  into  the  state  of  the  class(^, 
delinquents  arc  reported,  and  the  sick  aid 
poor  inquired  after, 

irt,  A  quarterly  meeting  conference  ii 
composed  of  all  the  travelling  and  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,  and  lead- 
ers, belonging  to  any  particular  circuit  or 
station,  in  which  the  presiding  elder  pre- 
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or  ia  his  absenoe  the  preacher  in 
i^  Here  exhorters  and  local  preach- 
e  lioensedy  preacher*  are  recom- 
d  to  an  annual  conference  to  be  re* 

into  the  travelling  ministry,  and 
cal  preachers  are  recommended  to 
nual  conference  as  suitable  persons 
ordained  deacons  or  elders;  and 
le  appeals  are  heard  from  any  mem- 
the  church}  who  may  appeal  from 
sion  of  a  committee  by  whom  he 
ave  been  tried  for  any  delinquency. 
An  annual  conference  is  composed 
the  travelling  preachers,  deacons, 
ders  within  a  specified  district  of 
Y^    These  are  not  legislative,  but 

executive  and  judicial  bodies,  act- 
der  rules  prescribed  by  the  Creneral 
ence.  Here  the  character  and  con- 
r  all  the  travelling  preachers  within 
inds  of  the  conference  are  examined 
;  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
Ing  ministry,  if  accounted  worthy, 
ooitted,  continued  on  trial,  or  drop- 
\  the  case  may  be ;  appeals  of  local 
ers,  which  may  be  presented,  are 
and  decided;  and  those  who  are 
J  to  deacon's  or  elder's  orders  are 
.  An  annual  conference  possesses 
;inal  jurisdiction  over  all  its  mem- 
nd  may  therefore  try,  acquit,  sus- 
ixpel,  or  locate  any  of  them,  as  the 
ine  in  such  cases  provides. 
The  General  Conjference  aasemhlcB 
nnially,  and  is  composed  of  a  oer- 
jmber  of  delegates  elected  by  the 

conferences.  It  has  power  to  re- 
ly  part  of  the  Discipline,  or  to  in- 
i  any  new  regulation,  not  prohibited 

following  limitations  and  restric- 

[*he  General  Conference  shall  not 
,  alter,  or  change  our  articles  of 
0,  nor  establish  any  new  standards 
s  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present 
g  and  established  standards  of  doc- 

[*hey  shall  not  allow  of  more  than 
jresentative  for  every  fourteen  mem- 
r  the  Annual  Conference,  nor  allow 
is  number  than  one  for  every  thirty : 
ed,  nevertheless,  that  when  tliere 
le  in  any  annual  conference  a  frac- 
*  two-thirds  the  number  which  shall 
ed  for  the  ratio  of  representation. 


such  annual  conference  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  delegate  for  such  fraction : 
and  provided  also,  that  no  annual  confer- 
ence shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  two 
delegates. 

c.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any 
part  or  rule  of  our  government,  ^eo  as  to 
do  away  episcopacy,  or  destroy  the  plan 
of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency. 

d.  They  shall  not  revoke  or  chai^  the 
General  Rules  of  the  United  Societies. 

e.  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privi- 
leges of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial 
by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal ;  neither 
shall  they  do  away  the  privileges  of  our 
members  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  by 
a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal. 

f.  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of  the 
Charter  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernu- 
merary, superannuated,  and  worn-out 
preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon 
the  concurrent  recommendation  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several 
annual  conferences,  who  shall  be  present 
and  vote  on  such  recommendation,  then  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  General 
Conference  succeeding  shall  suffice  to  alter 
any  of  the  above  restrictions,  except  the 
first  article ;  and  also,  whenever  such  al- 
teration or  alterations  shall  have  been  re* 
commended  by  two-thirds  of  the  Genera^ 
Conference,  as  soon  as  three-fourths  oi 
the  members  of  all  the  annual  conferences 
shall  have  concurred  as  aforesaid,  such 
alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  place. 

Under  these  limitations,  the  General 
Conference  has  full  power  to  alter  or  mod- 
ify any  part  of  the  Discipline,  or  to  intro- 
duce any  new  regulation  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  may  require ;  to  elect 
the  book-stewards,  editors,  corresponding 
secretary  or  secretaries  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  also  the  bishops;  to  hear  and  decide 
on  appeals  of  preachers  from  the  decisions 
of  annual  conferences  ;  to  review  the  acts 
of  those  conferences  generally ;  to  ex- 
amine into  the  general  administration  of 
the  bishops  for  the  four  preceding  years ; 
and,  if  accused,  to  try,  censure,  acquit,  or 
condemn  a  bishop.  The  General  Confer- 
ence is  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  church 
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8ALABIE8  OF  THE  PREACHERS,        < 

The  amoant  allowed  each  preacher  is 
one  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  his 
travelling  erpense  ;  if  fnarried,  one  hun- 
dred dolUirs  for  his  wife  ;  sixteen  dollars 
fbr  each  child  under  seven  years  of  age; 
and  twenty-four  dollars  a  year  for  each 
child  over  seven  and  under  fourteen  years 
of  agCj  In  addition  to  this,  the  <iuarterly 
meeting  conference  of  the  circuit  or  station 
appoints  a  committee  to  estimate  what 
farther  allowance  shall  be  made  for  fur- 
nishing ^el  and  table  expenses  for  the 
fiunily  or  families  of  preachers  stationed 
fttnotiig  them. 

The  allowance  to  the  bishops  is  the 
same.  The  committee  to  estimate  the 
family  expenses  of  the  bishop  is  appointed 
by  the  annual  conference  within  the  bounds 
of  which  he  may  residcj  and  the  amount 
thus  allowed  him  is  paid  out  of  the  avails 
of  the  Book  Concern. 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  SALA* 
HIES  ARE  KAiaED. 

This  is  done  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  among  whom  the 
preacher  labors*  For  this  purpose,  a 
weekly  class  collection  is  made  in  all  the 
classes,  in  which  It  is  expected  that  every 
member  will  contribute  something  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  ability ;  and  also  by  a 
public  collection  in  all  the  congregations 
once  in  three  months;  and  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  those  who  labor  in  poor 
circuitsj  a  yearly  collection  is  made  in 
every  congregation,  which  is  taken  to  the 
annual  conference,  and  thb,  together  with 
the  avails  of  the  Book  Concern  and  Char- 
ter Fund,  is  divided  among  the  several 
claimants,  including  the  disciplinary  al- 
lowance of  the  bishops,  the  supernumerary, 
superannuated  preachers,  their  widows 
and  children. 


purroa  of  the  church. 

The  only  funds  of  the  church,  beside 
that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  which  is  drawn  forth  in  voluntary 
contributions,  are  the  avails  of  the  Book 
Concern  and  the  Charter  Fund,  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  Charter  Fund  is  now 
$1,360,  and  that  of  the  Book  Concern 


varies  from  817,000  to  about  927,000  a 
year.  In  1641-2,  it  amounted  to927,000, 
which  is  the  largest  sum  ever  reallz^  m 
any  one  year, and  in  1642-3,  lo$l7,00C^ 
and  this  amount  is  equally  divided  amoog 
thirty -four  annual  conferences,  making 
Crom  8540  to  9640  to  each  conference; 
and  thisis  again  divided  among  the  seveitl 
claimants,  amounting,  probably,  to  ortr 
one  thousand,  giving  fixim  $18  to  $2dU) 
each  claimant. 

In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  anaual 
conferences,  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Methodism,  in  1830,  appropriated  ft 
portion  of  what  was  collected,  as  a  Pa- 
manent  Fund,  the  avails  of  which  should 
be  given  to  the  superannuated  preachers. 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  preocben 
The  total  amount  of  this  money  is  cot 
exactly  known;  but,  as  near  as  caa  be 
ascertained,  the  interest  on  the  sums  iiK 
vested  amounts  to  al>out  Ql,300, 

The  avails  of  thcae  funds  are  sacredly  i 
devoted  for  the  relief  of  the  roost  worthy! 
objects,  namely,  the  supernumerary  aini 
superannuated  preachers,  and  lo  tbe 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  men  of  God 
who  have  died  in  the  work*  ^ 

* 

BOOK  CONCERN. 

At  an  early  period  of  Mr,  Wesley^>! 
ministry  he  established  a  printing  office, , 
under  his  own  control,  and  in  1TT3  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical  called  the  Arnunian  Magaxinct 
which  was  iilled  with  a  variety  of  useTul 
matter,  on  theological,  scientific,  and  bio' 
graphical  subjects*  It  has  now  retched 
Its  65th  volume,  much  enlarged  from  Its 
original  size,  changing  its  name  to  tbcj 
Wcsleyan  Methodist  Magazine,  coalaining 
at  the  present  time  upwards  of  nine  hua^ 
dred  octavo  pages  in  each  volume*  This 
publication  together  with  a  variety  of  tracts 
and  volumes  on  reli^ous,  scientiiiCf  and 
philosophic  subjects,  have  done  immense 
good  to  the  community  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  asd  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  in  England  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  first  writers  of  the  ftge, 
such  as  Wesley,  Fletcher,  Clark,  Benson, 
Watson,  and  others,  who  have  done  mtich 
in  spreading  the  light  of  truth  by  mcam 
of  the  press. 
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Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Epiacopal  Churchy  a  similar 
efltabUshment  was  oonunenoed  in  this 
ooimtryy  the  first  book  beinff  published  m 
the  year  1789,  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickend, 
who  was  Ae  first  book-steward,  and  was 
H  that  time  stationed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
Mphia,  where  the  book  business  was  be- 
mo.  Its  commencement  was  very  small, 
or  it  had  no  capital  to  begin  with,  except 
ibout  six  hundred  dollars,  which  John 
Dickens  lent  to  the  Concern,  to  enable  it 
to  oommou^e  its  benevolent  operations.  It 
bas  gone  on  firom  that  time,  however, 
fiadoally  increasing  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  Its  publications,  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  enlarged  ditnensions.  Its  loca- 
tion is  200  Mulberry  Street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  entire  establishment  is  under  the 
oootrol  of  the  General  Conference,  who 
deet  the  agents  and  editors,  and  appoint 
the  Book  Committee,  to  the  general  super- 
rision  of  which,  together  with  the  general 
nperintendenoeof  the  New  York  Confer- 
eooe,  all  its  concerns  are  committed  during 
the  interval  of  the  General  Conference. 
Hbre  are  published  a  great  variety  of 
books  on  theological,  historical,  scientific, 
lod  philosophical  subjects.  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  Commentaries  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  Quarterly  Review,  and  a 
Weekly  Religious  Journal,  Sunday  School 
books,  and  tracts,  all  of  which  have  an 
extensive  circulation  throughout  the  United 
Slates  and  Territories. 

There  is  also  a  branch  establishment  at 
Oincinnati,  Ohio,  where  all  the  works 
issued  at  New  York  are  sold,  and,  some 
^  them  re-published ;  two  periodicals  are 
■sued,  (me  monthly,  calleid  the  Ladies* 
Repository,  and  the  other  weekly,  called 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
BtL  These  have  a  wide  circulation,  par- 
ticabrly  in  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  are  doubtless  doing  much  good. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  week- 
ly papers :  one  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  one  at 
Charteston,  S.  C. ;  one  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
ind  another  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  published 
mder  the  patronage  of  the  General  Con- 
ference ;  and  two  others,  one  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
be  former  is  published  under  the  patron- 
ige  of  the  New  England,   Providence, 


Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  Conferences, 
and  the  latter  on  its  own  responsibility. 
These,  it  is  believed,  are  exerting  a  highly 
favourable  influence  on  the  community,  in 
proportion  to  their  circulation  respectively, 
which,  though  not  as  large  as  the  others, 
Is  very  considerable. 

The  primary  object  of  this  book  estab- 
lishment, is  identical  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  namely,  to  spread  scriptunu 
holiness  over  the  land,  by  bringing  sinners 
to  the  "  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,**  and  the  building  of  believers  *'  up 
in  their  most  holy  faith.**  Whatever  pe- 
cuniary profits  may  arise  from  the  sale 
of  books,  are  devoted  to  the  noblest  of 
purposes,  to  the  support  of  indigent  and 
worn-out  preachers,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
itinerant  field  of  labor.  For  this  purpose 
was  it  established,  and  for  this  same  bene- 
volent purpose  it  is  now  kept  in  operation. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of 
that  expanded  intellect  by  which  Mr.  John 
Wesley  was  distinguished,  and  who  owed 
so  much  of  his  celebrity  to  the  education 
which  he  received,  first  from  his  mother, 
and  then  from  the  academy,  and  which 
was  completed  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Accordingly  we  find  him,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  ministry,  exerting 
himself  in  establishing  a  school  at  Kings- 
wood,  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
combining,  as  far  as  practicable,  piety  and 
knowledge  together.  This,  though  estab- 
lished at  first  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sons  of  itinerant  preachers,  has  received 
youth  from  other  sources,  and  has  gone 
on  prosperously  to  the  present  time ;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England  have 
added  another,  called  Woodhouse  Grove 
School,  which  is  accomplishing  the  same 
benevolent  and  enlightened  object;  and 
finally  they  have  established  a  theological 
institute,  for  the  instruction  of  those  young 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry,  who 
are  not  immediately  wanted  in  the  itine- 
rant ranks. 

At  the  conference  at  which  the  Metho- 
dist societies  in  this  country  were  organized 
into  an  independent  church,  a  plan  for  the 
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esUiblisbmcnt  of  a  college  was  adopted, 
and  tmmcdiateiy  aflcr  the  adjournment 
of  the  conference,  U  was  published;  and 
Dr-  Coke  and  Bishop  Asbury  set  Uiem- 
selves  lo  work  to  carry  it  into  effect  by 
soliciting  Bubscriptions,  and  selecting  a  site 
for  the  buildings^  They  finally  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  brick  building,  80  feet  in 
length  and  40  in  width,  in  the  town  of 
Abington,  about  25  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  a  spot  of  ground  which  gave  a 
delightful  and  commanding  view  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  of  the  country  for 
twenty  miles  around*  The  college  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on 
the  10th  day  of  December,  1765^  and 
continued  in  successful  operation  until  the 
7th  of  December,  1795,  just  ten  years, 
lacking  three  days,  when  the  whole  was 
consumed  by  fire*  A  second,  which  wns 
soon  after  erected  in  Baltimore,  shared  the 
same  fate. 

These  calamitous  circumstances  attend* 
ing  their  ftrsl  efforts  to  establish  a  college, 
threw  a  damper  over  the  minds  of  its 
friends,  and  indeed  induced  Bishop  Aabury 
to  think  that  the  Methodists  .were  not 
called  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  whole  subject  was  therefore  laid  aside, 
except  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  found 
some  district  schools,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  some  charity  schools,  for  more 
than  tw*enty  years.  This  ^enerni  apathy 
ill  the  cause  of  education,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Methodist  ministers  were  ad- 
mitted into  tiie  Christian  ministry  without 
any  specific  literary  qualificalions,  induced 
a  belief  in  the  public  mind  generally, that 
the  Methodists  were  enemies,  or  at  least 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  too 
much  ground  for  this  belief,  as  many  cer-* 
tainly  manifested,  if  not  hostility,  yet  a 
great  lukewarmness  upon  this  subject. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
all*  Some  of  the  most  pious  and  enlight- 
ened of  the  preJic  hers  and  people  mourned 
over  this  state  of  things^  and  they  at  last 
made  an  efTbrt  to  rescue  the  church  frcm 
this  reproach.  The  first  was  made  in 
1917,  by  some  friend;*  in  the  city  of  Bal* 
timoro,  who  commenced  a  iiternry  institu- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  "  Asbury  Col- 
lege ;'*  but  this  soon  went  down,  much  to 
the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  its 


friends  and  patrons.  In  1817,  an  acadetny 
was  established  in  New  Market*  under  the 
patronage  of  the  New  England  Confe;* 
ence,  which  succeeded  and  was  finally  re* 
moved  to  Wiibraham,  Mass.,  and  it  cod* 
tinucs  in  successful  operation  lo  this  daj% 
In  1819,  the  Wesley  a  o  Seminary  wm 
commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  New  York 
ConfcrencCj  which  was  finally  removed 
to  White  Plains,  and  still  continaes  tc 
bless  the  rising  generation  with  its  h- 
St  ructions. 

At  the  General  Conferencem  1820, the 
subject  of  education  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  made  a  spirited  report  ia 
favor  of  the  two  academies  alrttidy  m 
operation,  and  recommended  that  ali  the 
annual  conferences  should  adopt  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  wiihia 
theirbonnds.  The  adoption  of  this  rcpoTt 
by  the  General  Conference,  had  a  most 
happy  effect  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tion throughout  iu  bounds.  But  still  there 
were  many  obstacles  to  be  removed,  and 
much  apathy  to  beovereomc,  some  mani- 
festing an  open  hostility  to  the  cause, 
while  others  looked  on  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence. 

In  1823,  Augusta  College,  in  Kentucky, 
w^as  commenced,  and  it  lias  gone  (brwanl 
w*ith  various  degrees  of  prosperity  tc  this 
day. 

In  1824,  an  academy  was  commenced 
at  rozenovia.  New  York  State,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Oneida  Conference, 
w^hich  has  prospered  from  that  day  to 
this.  In  isa?,  another  was  established 
at  Rcrtdfield,  Maine,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Maine  Conference,  on  the  manuol 
Lnbor  system,  and  it  has  gone  on  success- 
fully to  the  present  time. 

About  the  same  time  an  academv  wa* 
established  in  the  bounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Conference,  which  has  done  much  lo  dif- 
fiisc  the  spirit  of  education  in  that  region 
of  country. 

The  report  which  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  182S,  in  favor  of 
education,  did  much  to  excite  the  friends 
of  the  cause  to  persevering  diligence  in 
this  grand  enterprise. 

In  1831,  three  colleges  were  founded, 
namely:  The  Wesleyan  University,  lo- 
cated in  MJddlctown,  Connecticut ;  Ran- 
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doJph  Macon  College,  in  Boydston,  Meek- 
lenburgh county,  Virginia;  and  La  Grange, 
in  North  AJabama,  These  have  all  beea 
ifaus  far  carried  forward  with  succeas, 
though  sometimes  laboring  under  embar- 
TEssmeat  for  lack  of  adequate  endow- 
ments. 

In  1835,  two  other  colleges  were  estab- 
lished, namely ;  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle^  Pa,j  and  Allegheny  College,  in 
MeadvilJe,  Pa.  They  have  both  continued 
with  various  degrees  of  prosperity,  but 
atill  need  nK)re  funds  to  put  them  upon  a 
pennanent  foundation. 

Another  academy  wag  established  about 
the  same  time  at  Lima,  Livingston  county, 
N,  Y,,  which  is  still  in  a  prosperous 
•tate. 

la  1834,  Lebanon  College  was  founded 
at  Lebdinon,  Illinois,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  it  continues 
to  prosper,  though  somewhat  embarrassed 
for  want  of  more  ample  endowments. 

The  Troy  Conference  Academy,  located 
at  Poultoey,  Vermont,  was  commenced 
thG  same  year,  and  it  has  been  carried 
forward  with  much  success  to  the  present 
time  though  it  is  oppressed  with  a  heavy 
debt,  which  the  conference  is  exerting 
itself  nobly  to  liquidate. 

In  1835,  a  Classical  Manual  Labor 
School  was  commenced  in  Covington, 
Georgia,  and  another  for  the  education  of 
lemales,  both  of  which  aro  still  in  success- 
fill  operation.  In  1636,  The  Emery  Col- 
lege  was  founded.  These  literary  insti- 
tutioos  are  all  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Georgia  Conference. 

In  1837,  The  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
sity was  commenced,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tkm.  Thijs  was  undertaken  by  the  Indiana 
Conference, 

The  Amenia  Seminary  was  established 
about  this  time.  It  is  located  in  the  town 
of  Amenia,  Duchess  county.  New  York, 
and  it  has  very  much  prospered  from  that 
day  to  thifl. 

Two,  namely,  Henry  and  Charles  Col- 
leges, were  founded  in  1839,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holston  Conference,  and 
they  are  atill  prosecuting  their  labors  with 
mccesa. 

In  the  same  year,  St,  Charles  College 
wa*  commenced,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Missouri  Conference,  which  promises 


much  usefulness  in  that  region  of  conn- 
try. 

The  Cokesberg  Manual  Labor  School, 
in  the  bounds  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference, was  begun  about  the  same  time. 

Two  academies  were  also  commenced 
in  1839,  one  male,  and  the  other  female, 
in  the  bounds,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  New  Jersey  Conference ;  and  the 
Newbury  Seminary,  and  New  Market 
Seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference,  were  begun 
about  the  same  time*  These  are  all  fuU 
filling  the  hopes  of  their  friends*  The 
Newbury  Seminary  has  a  theological  de- 
partment attached  to  it. 

In  1641,  the  Transylvania  University, 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  transferred 
to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

These  make  no  less  than  thirteen  col- 
legiate institutions,  which  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  In  addition 
to  these  a  college  has  been  commenced 
under  favorable  auspices  in  Rutersville,  in 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  which  has  received 
a  large  endowment  in  land  from  the  state, 
and  it  bids  fair  to  be  rendered  a  great 
blessing  to  that  infant  republic. 

There  are  a  number  of  academies  be- 
sides those  above  enumerated,  which  txve 
under  Methodist  influence,  and  which  are 
30  far  patronized  by  the  conferences,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  which  they  are  located, 
that  the  conferences  appoint  boards  of 
visiters,  and  recommend  them  to  the  pa* 
tronage  of  their  brethren  and  friends. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  made  an 
ttffort  to  redeem  herself  from  the  reproach 
w^hich  had  been  cast  upon  her,  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  of  being  indifferent 
to  the  cause  of  education.  And  if  she 
shall  exert  her  energies  to  sustain  those 
institutions  of  learning  which  she  has  so 
nobly  begun,  by  more  ample  endowmeots, 
she  will  do  her  part  towards  shedding  on 
(he  youth  of  our  land  the  blessings  of  sound 
knowledge  and  a  liberal  education.  These, 
combined  with  experimental  and  practical 
piety,  will  tend  to  cement  our  Union  more 
firmly  together,  and  to  raise  us  to  honor 
and  respectability  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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BIBLE,  SUNDAY    SCHOOL,  AKD    TZU- 
PERANCE  CAUSES, 

In  these  tnoevolent  eQterpn4ca»  tbb 
church  hoA  taken  sn  aciive  part.  She 
ha>  a  Suiulay  School  Union  of  her  own, 
in  which  she  endeavors  to  do  what  she 
may  in  training  tip  the  youth  emni«ted 
to  her  care  in  the  knowledge  of  the  holy 
Bcriptupc-^,  and  in  the  practice  of  piety 
and  virtue.  In  addition  to  Sunday  school 
hooks  and  tracts,  and  a  Sunday  school 
library,  in  which  arc  found  acme  of  the 
choiciwl  bookfl  in  the  English  language  In 
the  various  departineDts  o£  knowle«ige, 
particularly  adapted  to  youth,  she  pnnts 
The  Sunday  School  Advocate,  a  semi- 
monthly periodical,  well  calculated  to 
attract  and  inairuct  the  youthful  mind, 
and  containing  Iqasona  suited  to  teachers 
and  superintemlents  of  sabbaih  schools* 

In  the  great  Bible  cause,  she  unites  her 
energies  with  the  American  Bible  Society, 
many  of  her  ministers  being  agents  of 
this  catholic  and  truly  bencvok^nt  inatitu- 
ttan,  and  they  have  free  access  to  her 
pulpits  for  the  puq>09o  of  pleading  its 
cause,  and  taking  up  collections  for  its 
supf>ort. 

In  (he  temperance  reformation,  as  a 
churchf  she  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks, 
always  having  made  it  a  tcnn  of  church- 
fellowship  to  abstain  from  **  intojcicating 
liquors,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity*" 
And  though  this  rule  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  its  practical  effects,  when  the 
tcjiiperance  reformation  commenced,  and 
though  she  did  not  immediately  see  the 
necessity  of  uniting  with  the  American 
Temperance  Soci'^ty  in  all  its  plans  of 
op*>rationJ  yet,  no  sooner  did  she  per- 
ceive that  many  of  her  menibers  were  in- 
dulginf?  in  moderutc  drinking,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  a  danger  of  their 
1  "  nmning  into  the  some  excess  of  riot" 
w^ith  those  who  were  gratifying  their  ap- 
pf^tites  with  intoxicating  drinks,  than  she 
lifted  up  her  warning  voice  against  the 
deadly  poison,  and  united  with  oil  those 
who  declared  in  favor  of  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pernicious 
practice  is  now  nearly  banished  from  the 
church,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
soon  it  will  be  so  entirely. 

From  the  facts  contained  in  the  above 


brief  view  of  the  history,  the  doctriiMs, 
the  government,  and  the  mages  of  the 
Methodic  Episcopal  Church,  it  viU  be 
seen  I  humbly  trust,  that  she  has  coqp 
tribtrted  ranch  towards  the  con^-crsioc  of 
the  vorldi  and  that,  if  pennitled  to  go  oa 
in  her  career  of  usefubess  to  the  soull 
and  bodies  of  men,  her  uiiiuHwi  and 
members  shall  not  be  wanting,  in  Ibit 
day  when  God  shall  "  come  to  make  up 
his  jewels,"  in  some  share  of  thai  gbrj 
which  shaU  be  given  to  thoae  "  who  tara 
many  to  righieousness.*^ 

eTATlsncsL 

The  following  table  will  show  the  ift- 
crease  or  decrease,  from  year  to  year,  of 
ministers  and  members,  since  the  fint 
conference  held  in  America^  in  the  yew 
1773*  The  number  of  travelling  preach-^ 
ers  includes  the  superannuated  as  well  ai 
elective, 
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AAer  this  year  the  while  and  colored 
members  were  returned  in  separate  col* 
umns,  and  then  the  whole  were  added 
together,  to  make  the  sum  total,  which 
method  will  be  followed  hereafter. 
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number  of  local  preachers  were  returned 
in  the  minutes  of  Uie  conferences,  and  they 
are  accordingly  set  down  in  a  separate  co- 
lumn in  the  years  which  follow : 


jrear  and  the  subsequent  years  the 

■bet  of  Chriftian  lodkni  an  iaolvdad  io  tUi 
■qoMt  wmahw  of  oobnd  — mbtci. 
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Add  to  these  the  travelling  preachers 
(4266),  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  enumeration,  and  the  grand  total  is 
1,072811. 

The  above  ftcts  are  taken  from  Wes- 
ley's Work's,  7  vdb.  Svo. ;  More's  Life 
of  Wesley,  1  vd.  8vo. ;  History  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,4  vols.  12mo.i 
Asbury's  Journal,  8  vol.  Svo. ;  Minutes  of 
Conferences,  2  vols.  Svo. ;  Methodist  Dis- 
cipline, 1  vol.  24mo. ;  and  Original  Church 
of  Christi  1  voL  12mo. 
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BY  THE  REV*  JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  OF  BALTIMORE. 
AVTao&  Of  TBE  RirroKY  or  Tax  mstsodist  fjioruTAjrr  cauico. 


The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  com- 

pn9C9  all  the  associated  Methodist  churches 
in  these  United  States,  and  numbers,  at 
the  present  tinrte,  November,  1843,  sixty 
thousand  communicants,  thirteen  hundred 
ministers  and  preachers,  twenty-two  an- 
nual conference  districts,  and  possesses 
upwards  of  a  half  million  of  church  pro- 
perty, acquired  siace  her  organization* 

Her  first  General  Convention,  at  which 
the  church  was  regularly  organized,  was 
held  in  1630,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
State  of  Maryland,  There  were  tn  atten- 
dance at  the  convention  eighty-three  min- 
isterial, and lay  representatives,  from 

the  following  states  :  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virpinia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  repre- 
sented about  five  thousand  members  of  the 
respective  associated  Methodist  churches, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on 
account  of  her  government  and  hostility 
to  a  lay  representation ;  she  not  only  hav- 
ing withheld  representation  from  the  p*^o- 
plcy  but  actually  denied  that  they  have 
any  right  to  representation.  Moreover 
she  had  claimed  for  her  itinerant  ministry, 
exclusively,  a*  of  divine  right^  and  with- 
out any  authoritative  control  from  the 
church,  not  merely  the  administration,  hut 
the  sole  right  of  expounding  and  main- 
taining, 1,  Gospel  doctrines^  that  is,  a 
right  to  preach,  and  teach  whatever  they 
may  please  to  admit  into  their  creed  as 


gospel  doctnnes,  2.  Ordinnnccs^ihti)$^ 
to  set  up  whatever  worship,  sacrameatUj 
and  services,  they  may  deem  conformable 
to  the  gospel ;  and  3.  Moral  div:ipUn£^ 
that  is,  CO  admit  and  expel^  censure  and 
suspend,  whomsoever  they  please  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  for  whatever  causes 
to  them  shall  seem  meet-  Tl^ese  unwar- 
rantable claims  were  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  expulsion  of  nearly  eighty 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Alethodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  diflercnl  parts  of  the 
United  States,  w^ho  advocated  a  change  ia 
the  church  government,  and  opposed  ibe 
Popish  claims  of  the  itinerant  ministers 
and  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church, 

The  nI>ove  cited  claims  and  e:(pulsioD3 
produced  numerous  secessions  la  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organic 
zatton  of  several  annual  conferences,  of 
nssociated  churches.  These,  respectively, 
elected  their  representatives,  who  assem- 
bled as  above  stated  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  framed  a  constitution  and  disci- 
pline for  the  government  of  the  entire  as- 
sociation. The  basis  on  which  the  govern- 
ment IS  founded,  embraces  two  i-ery  im- 
portant particulars:  First — '*  The  Lord 
Jp^us  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  word  of  God  is  the  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  godliness,"  Second/^' — "A 
written  constitution  establishing  the  form 
of  government,  and  securing  to  the  min- 
isters and  members  of  the  church,  their 
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rights  and  privileges,  on  an  equitable  plan 
of  representation,  is  essential  to,  and  the 
best  safeguard  of  Christian  liberty.*' 

The  constitution  is  preceded  by  a  set  of 
elementary  principles,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  a  bill  of  rights.     These  bind  the  church 
to  the  laws  of  Christ ;  spcure  the  rights  of 
private  judgment  and  the  expression  of 
opinion ;  protect  church  membership ;  de- 
clare the  principles  on  which  church  trials 
shall  be  conducted,  and  guard  against  un- 
righteous excommunications;    point  out 
the  residence  of  legitimate  authority  to 
make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations, 
hr  the  proper  and  wholesome  government 
of  the  church.    The  constitution  recog- 
nises the  rights  and  secures  the  interests 
of  both  ministers  and  laymen,  and  grants 
an  equal  representation  to  both.    By  this 
provinon,  made  permanent  under  consti- 
'  tational  law,  the  entire  association  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  Greneral  Conference, 
which  is  the  l^;islative  department  of  the 
church.    The  executive,  legislative,  and 
judidal  departments  are  kept  distinct,  and 
in  each  and  ail  of  them,  the  laity  have 
tbeir  due  weight,  and  equal  power  with 
the  ministers.    The  government  is,  there- 
lore,  representative,  and  admirably  bal- 
anced in  all  its  parts. 

The  General  Conference  is  assembled 
every  fourth  year,  and  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  laymen.  The 
ralio  of  representation  from  each  annual 
oonferenoe  district,  is,  one  minister  and 
one  layman  for  every  thousand  persons  in 
ibll  membership.  This  body,  when  assem- 
bled, possesses  power,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  make  such  rules  ancT  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  whole 
church,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  of  Christ ;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  duties  of  the  itinerant  min- 
isters and  preachers,  and  the  allowance  of 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children;  and 
also  the  compensation  and  duties  of  the 
book  agent,  editor,  dsc,  and  to  devise 
ways  ami  means  for  raising  funds,  and  to 
define  and  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the 
respective  annual  conference  districts. 

The  respective  annual  conferences  as- 
semble annually,  and  are  composed  of  all 
the  ordained  itinerant  ministers ;  that  is, 
all  ministers  properly  under  the  stationing 
authority  of  the  conference  7  and  of  one 


delegate  from  each  circuit  and  station, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  district,  for  each 
of  its  itinerant  ministers.  The  annual 
conferences  respectively  are  invested  with 
power  to  elect  a  president  annually — to 
examine  into  the  official  conduct  of  all 
their  members — to  receive  by  vote  such 
ministers  and  preachers  into  the  confer- 
ence as  come  properly  recommended  by 
the  quarterly  conference  of  their  circuit  or 
station — to  elect  to  orders  those  who  are 
eligible  and  competent  to  the  pastoral 
office — to  hear  and  decide  on  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  committees  appointed  to 
try  ministers — to  define  and  regulate  the 
boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations — to 
station  the  ministers,  preachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries— to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  itinerant  ministers  and 
preachers  and  their  families.  The  annual 
conferences,  respectively,  have  authority 
to  perform  the  following  additional  duties : 
1st.  To  make  such  special  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  peculiarities  of  the  district 
may  require ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
rule  be  made  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tution— the  General  Conference  to  have 
power  to  annul  any  such  rule.  2d.  To 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  mode  of  station- 
ing the  ministers  and  preachers  within  the 
district ;  provided  always,  that  they  grant 
to  each  minister  or  preacher  stationed,  an 
appeal,  during  the  sitting  of  the  confer- 
ence. And  no  minister  or  preacher  to  be 
stationed  longer  than  three  years,  succes- 
sively, in  the  same  circuit,  and  two  years, 
successively,  in  the  same  station.  3d. 
Each  annual  conference  is  clothed  with 
power  to  make  its  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  and  government 
of  colored  members  within  its  district; 
and  to  make  for  them  such  terms  of  suf- 
frage as  the  conferences  may  respectively 
deem  proper.  Each  annual  conference  b 
required  to  keep  a  journal  of  4ts  proceed- 
ings, and  to  send  a  copy  to  the  Greneral 
Conference. 

The  quarterly  conferences  are  the  im- 
mediate official  meetings  of  the  circuits 
and  stations,  and  assemble  quarterly,  for 
the  purposes  of  examining  the  official 
charter  of  all  the  members,  consisting  of 
the  trustees,  ministers,  preachers,  exhort- 
ers,  leaders  and  stewards  of  the  circuit  or 
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station  ;  to  grant  to  pe/sons  properly  quali^ 
fied^  and  recommeoded  by  the  class  of 
which  he  is  a  member^  licenw  to  exhort 
or  preach ;  to  recommend  ministers  and 
preachers  to  tho  annual  conference  to 
travel,  and  for  ordination ;  and  to  hear 
and  decide  on  appeals  made  by  laymen 
from  the  decisioa  of  committees  on 
trial. 

The  leaders'  meeting  is  peculiar  to  sta- 
tions, and  is  oompooed  of  the  euperintend- 
ent  of  the  station,  the  stevrarda  and  the 
leaders.  The  superiuteDdent  is  the  minis- 
ter who  has  the  chargie  of  the  station. 
The  stewards  are  appointed  by  the  male 
members  of  the  station  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse the  collections  made  in  the  classes 
and  the  church,  Tho  leaders  are  elected 
by  their  respective  classes  and  represent 
them  in  the  leaders'  meeting.  This  meet- 
ing is  the  organ  of  reception  of  members 
into  the  church,  and  the  dispenser  of  re- 
lief to  the  poor  through  the  hands  of  the 
stewards.  In  the  circuits,  persons  are 
received  into  full  membership  by  vote  of 
the  society.  Class  leaders,  stewards,  trus- 
tees, exhorters,  and  private  members, 
when  charged  with  immorality  or  neglect 
of  Christian  duty,  are  duly  notified  by  the 
superintendent,  suflicient  time  being  al- 
lowed to  make  preparation  for  their  de- 
fence, and  the  right  of  challenge  is  granted 
to  extend  to  any  number  of  the  committee 
not  exceeding  the  whole  numberoriginally 
appointed.  The  committee  of  trial  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  following  manner.  The 
superintendent  nominates  two  persons  in 
ful,  membership  and  good  standing,  over 
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the  age  of  twenty^one  years.  The  closa, 
of  which  the  accused  is  a  member,  nomi* 
nates  two  more  male  members  in  like 
standing,  those  four  persons  seJt?ct  a  fitlh, 
and  the  five  persons  thus  chosen,  consti- 
tute a  competent  court  of  triaK 

The  above  particulars  constitute  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  system  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  She  hof 
progressed  with  an  even  steady  pee, 
maintained  peace  in  all  her  borders,  and 
has  contributed  her  share  of  usefulness 
towards  the  general  good.  As  a  seceding 
church  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  she 
cntertahis  no  unfriendly  feelings  to  that 
denomination  of  Christians,  The  doc- 
trines taught  by  both  churches,  the  means 
of  grace  and  mode  of  worship  being  simi- 
lar, the  only  difierence  lies  in  govern- 
ment: the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
rejecting  lay  representation  and  adopting 
an  unlimited  episcopacy ;  while  the  Me- 
thodist Protestant  Church  admits  lay  re- 
presentation and  a  parity  in  the  ministr)\ 
These  points  of  difference,  though  very 
great,  are  deemed  not  sufficient  to  justify 
an  alienation  of  Christian  aficction ;  there- 
fore, the  two  churches  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  are  both  laboring  to  promote 
the  interesta  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
among  men,  and  are  to  be  viewed  as  two 
branches  of  the  great  Methodist  family  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country. 

For  further  particulars,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Discipline,  to  Williams's 
History  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  Samuel  K,  Jennings' 
"  Exposition/* 
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iter,  in  the  following  articley  can 
an  outline,  a  brief  and  hasty 

the  history  of  the  body  of 
with  which  he  stands  connected, 
\  Reformed  Methodists.  Want 
d  documentary  &ct8  prevent,  at 
his  laying  before  the  public  as 
nd  correct  a  view  of  this  branch 
thodist  family,  as  he  could  wish 
:ellent  forthcoming  '<  history  of 
Ae  Church.** 

^formed  Methodists  took  their 
m  a  feeble  secession  from  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  towns 
gham  and  Readsborough,  Ver* 
lary  16th,  1814.  Wea&y feeble 
because  their  entire  number  did 
i  fourteen  persons,  and  these  in 
istinguished  for  talent  or  learn- 
were  plain,  unassuming  mo- 
id farmers,  none  of  whom  held 
r  relation  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
rch,  than  that  of  local  preachers 
kers. 

(t  the  first  Reformed  Methodists 
pon  the  work  of  reform  with 
)f  mind,  and  not  through  strife 
jlory.  They  felt  straitened  in 
;ious  rights  and  privileges  un- 
)iscopal  mode  of  church  govern- 
[le  gospel  precept  is :  to  ''  Es- 

other  better  than  ourselves;" 
»ired  that  this  precept  of  humiU 

the  practice  of  the  Episcopal 
burch  government,  had  been  lost 
ad  that  this  anti-democratic  form 
organization  tended  to  beget  its 


own  likeness  on  the  hearts  of  the  itinerant 
superintendents.  And  in  order  to  regain, 
and,  if  possible  give  a  more  abiding  eflhct 
to  the  true  and  free  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
which,  in  their  belief,  had  been  departed 
from  in  practice ;  to  remove  every  inwafd 
and  outward  obstruction,  and  in  hope  of 
establishing  rules  of  discipline  and  self- 
government  more  in  oooformity  with  the 
simple  principles  and  primitive  method 
prescribed  in  the  gospel :  they  felt  them- 
selves impelled  by  their  conscientious 
scruples  <^  to  come  out  from  creature 
bondage  into  the  greater  freedom  of  divine 
example."  To  evince  to  those  with  whom 
they  had  been  on  terms  of  fellowship  that 
their  motives  were  such  as  brethren  and 
Christians  should  be  governed  by  under 
these  circumstances,  they  issued  their 
manifesto  of  grievances,  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, presented  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  separation.  Failmg  in  the  hoped- 
for  object,  they  on  the  168i  of  January, 
1614,  met  in  convention  at  Readsborough ; 
Elijah  Bailey  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Eira  Amadon,  chosen  secretary. 

At  this  convention  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church  under  the  above  name, 
and  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  on 
the  following  5th  of  February,  at  which 
they  adopted  articles  of  religion  and  rules 
of  church  government.  At  this  confer- 
ence their  number  was  somewhat  increas-  i 
ed.  Wm.  Lake,  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  united  with 
them  at  this  time ;  of  him  we  shall  speak 
in  another  place.    Whether  the  govern- 
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meut  of  an  EptscopQcy  had  obtained  or 

was  vt:rgmg  to  ihe  state  and  pageantry  of 
anibosaatlors  of  pomp,  instead  of  being 
timUissadors  of  bonds,  or  not;  whether 
ministerial  oppression  and  selfish  affections 
were  waging  the  new  covenant  blessings, 
and  alt  the  gentle  and  unassuming  influ- 
ences of  brotherly  and  loving  kindness, 
one  toward  another,  in  godly  fear — it  is 
su5icieiii  that  they  feared  and  believed  it. 
With  "  fear  and  trembling"  they  entered 
upon  the  course  they  had  chosen,  in  the 
hope  that  equality  and  union  with  each 
other,  would  bring  the  connexion  into 
nearer  and  fuller  union  with  Christy  the 
Head  of  the  Church. 

The  Reformed  Methodists  hold  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Aiethodisi  Epis- 
copal Church-  On  the  Trinity  and  the 
Sonshfp  of  Christ,  they  are  with  John 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  Beifton,  and  Watson, 
and  opposed  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke^  Their  articles  of  religion  are  few 
in  number,  embracing  those  pomts  only 
peculiar  to  Methodism.  Their  system  of 
church  government  is  essentially  Congre- 
gational in  its  character,  all  power  being 
in  the  primary  bodicfl,  the  churches,  and 
delegated  from  time  to  time  with  a  rigid 
accountability  to  the  bodies  by  whom  it  is 
conferred. 

The  only  point  of  religious  faith  which 
has  distinguished  the  Reformed  Melhodists, 
from  other  branches  of  the  same  family, 
is  perhaps,  the  extent  which  some  of  our 
leading  men  have  given  to  faith  and  its 
operations*  They  have  held  and  taught 
that  the  same  faith  now,  would  produce 
the  same  effects  it  did  in  primitive  times. 
That  the  lapse  of  aires  cannot  render  void 
the  promises  of  God,  or  a  living  faith  in 
Christ  powerless,  whether  such  faith  be 
exerted  with  respect  to  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  wants  of  man.  And  while  some 
of  the  more  "  orthodox'^  have  regarded  the 
"  Reformers  as  fanatics,"  on  this  point, 
they  (the  Reformers)  have  considered  the 
charge  as  having  its  origin  in  their  own 
infidelity  and  unbclieC  They  have  be- 
lieved that  the  church  has  apostatized  j 
that  as  all  blessings  given  in  answer  to 
prayer  are  suspendcfl  upon  the  condition 
of  faith,  that  therefore  faith  is  the  restoring 
principle*  They  dare  not  Umit  farith,  ex- 
cept by  a  "  thus  sailh  the  Lord."    They 


have  not  been  enabled  to  see  from  the  re- 
cords of  truth  any  limitations  interposed 
since  apostolical  times,  and  hence  they 
conclude  that  we  may  now,  in  ibis  age, 
pray  for  the  removal  of  temporal  as  well  j 
as  spiritual  diseases  j  and  that  "  according 
to  their  faith  it  will  be  done  unto  them," 

It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  this  pointy  'I 
but  it  is  proper  that  we  should  notice  it  u  | 
a  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  Metho- 
dists, a  point  for  which  they  have  sufTered 
reproach  \  but  how  justly  we  leave  olhen 
to  judge.  In  leaving  the  Methodist  Epiv 
copal  Church,  they  aimed  at  a  reform  ex- 
tending farther  and  deeper  than  the  eter- 
nal orgatiization  of  the  church — to  a  re- 
form that  should  infuse  new  vitality  and 
living  faith  into  the  body.  That  God  bu 
heard  the  prayer  of  faiih,  and  raised  up 
the  sick  among  them  in  numerous  lUf 
stances^  is  what  they  most  firmly  belieTe, 
and  is  to  them  a  subject  of  devout  thanks* 
giving  to  his  blessed  name.  That  thoee 
holding  and  preaching  this  doctrine  should 
be  liable  Lo  extravagances  is  quite  obvious; 
and  we  frankly  confess,  that  in  some  in* 
stances  the  truth  may  have  been  blamed 
by  the  unskiltfulness  with  which  some  of 
the  Reformed  Methodists  have  treated  this 
subject.  But  we  believe  that  unbehef  has 
been  the  damning  sin  of  the  church,  and 
that  it  is  far  better  to  believe  too  much 
than  too  little ;  better  to  become  a  "fc* 
natic"  in  faith  and  love,  than  be  the  heart- 
less worshipper  of  a  God,  as  ruthless  u 
the  rocks,  and  as  merciless  as  the  waves 
— a  God  who  has  tied  himself  up  by  phy* 
sical  laws,  which  govern  him  as  nrbifranly 
as  they  do  the  universe  of  matter.  So 
much  for  the  "fanaticism"^  of  iKe  Be* 
formed  Methodists,  Let  it  ht  placed  upon 
the  record  of  time — let  it  be  placed  upon 
the  records  of  eternity,  as  a  point  in  their 
faith,  a  trait  in  their  religious  sentiments. 

If  the  Reformed  Methodists  have  stead- 
fastly insisted  upon  any  one  point  lu  the^ 
gOBjK*!  more  than  another,  it  is  the  doc-J 
trine  of  the  attainablencss  of  entire  sancti* 
iication  in  this  life,  through   faith   in  the 
alt-atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.    Indoedi 
they  have  regarded  the  disbelief  of  this  . 
great  truth,  and  the  consequent  neglect  to  i 
seek    for  the  blessings,  as  the    primatyD 
cause  of  the  disbelief  of  the  sentiment  I 
above     noticed,  —  sanctification,     which  | 
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deansing  the  heart  from  all  sin,  and 
bringing  the  whole  soul  into  communing 
with  him,  naturally  begets  faith  in  God, 
•s  a  living  God  ;  and  the  clear  and  abi- 
ding conviction  that  God  is  faithful  to  one 
prtMnise,  naturally  leads  to  confidence  in 
tU  his  promises. 

The  Conditions  cf  Fellowship  and 
Membership. — ^The  Reformed  Methodists 
hold  these  as  the  same,  or  make  them  run 
parallel  in  admitting  members  to  their  so- 
cieties. The  *' fruits  of  righteousness 
witnessed  by  taking  up  the  cross  and  fol- 
lowing  Christ,*'  says  the  Discipline, "  shall 
be  the  only  test  of  Christian  fellowship.** 
All  who  **  walk  according  to  this  rule,'* 
•re,  on  application,  received  into  the 
church ;  its  ministers  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  articles  of  religion,  but  per- 
moB  are  received  to  membership  on  the 
ample  test  of  their  experience,  without 
requiring  an  assent  to^all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Discipline.  The  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  spiritual  body.  They  are  made  one, 
brought  into  spiritual  sympathy,  not  by 
the  letter  of  a  creed,  or  by  the  subscribing 
to  certain  doctrines,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Hence  the  Reformed  Methodists 
hold  that  a  union  of  spirit  should  be  made 
indispensable  to  a  union  of  Christians  in 
visible  church  bonds ;  and  when  that  union 
n  broken,  the  spirit  of  love  departed,  then 
there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nection. Consequently,  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodists hold  that  the  door  out  of  the 
Church  should  be  the  same  as  into  it — 
I  that  as  evidence  of  sins  forgiven  and  heart 
renewed,  is  the  only  condition  of  admis- 
sbn  to  the  church,  so  the  want  of  these 
continued  fruits  is  regarded  as  sudicient 
occasion  for  expulsion.  They  believe  this 
term  of  church  membership  is  the  only 
ooe  on  which  a  living  spiritual  church  can 
be  maintained.  Their  views  of  Christian 
fellowship  are  equally  Kberal  with  respect 
to  other  Churches.  They  hold  that  all  of 
the  children  of  God  have  a  right  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  God*s  house  in  all  places  of 
his  people — and  that  no  rife  dependent  on 
human  sanction,  can  lawfully  bar  a  Chris- 
tian from  the  table  of  the  Liord.  Baptism 
is  administered  to  all,  according  to  their 
consciences,  and  enforced  upon  none,  and 
in  DO  case  made  a  test  of  church-fellow- 
ship. 


POLITY  OP  THE  REPORMED  METHO- 
DI8T  CHURCH. 

That  the  polity  of  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodist Church  may  bo  the  better  under- 
stood, we  shall  examine  it  under  three  dif- 
ferent heads. 

1.  77i«  Churc/u — The  local  churches 
arc  regarded  as  the  origin  of  power.  All 
ofBcei^  in  the  church  must  derive  their 
authority  fVom  the  people,  either  by  a  di- 
rect election  or  by  their  delegates  chosen 
for  the  expressed  purpose.  A  number  of 
believers  may  ordain  for  themselves  elders 
or  bishops,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to 
constitute  themselves  a  church  of  Christ. 
Acting  upon  this  principle  in  the  infancy 
of  their  organization,  the  Reformed  Me- 
thodist connexion  set  apart  a  few  of  their 
number  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  the  ofRce  of 
elder.  They  hold  this  as  a  right  which  a 
local  church  may,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
exercise — but  still  as  a  prudential  regula- 
tion, have  placed  the  ordination  of  elders 
in  the  hands  of  the  annual  conferences. 
Churches  arc  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers,  with  a  leader  for 
each  class,  chosen  by  themselves.  The 
churches  have  the  right  of  selecting  their 
own  ministers,  the  ministers  the  right  of 
selecting  their  own  fields  of  labor,  without 
the  interference  of  a  higher  foreign  or  cen- 
tral power,  and  this  with  respect  to  length 
of  time  and  salary. 

TVte  Annual  Coiiferencex, — An  annual 
conference  is  composed  of  cJelof^tcs  from 
all  the  churches  in  a  given  district,  the 
number  of  delegates  from  each  church  or 
circuit  being  proportioned  to  their  num- 
bers. Ministers  may  be  chosen  delegates, 
but  are  not  delegates  by  virtue  of  their 
ofBce.  The  object  of  the  nnniml  confer- 
ence is  to  transact  business  which  eqimlly 
interests  all  the  local,  primary  bodias — 
such  as  the  examination  of  preachers  as 
to  their  moral  character,  gifts  and  useful- 
ness, the  ordination  of  elders,  the  provision 
of  ways  and  means  for  missionary  opera- 
tions, the  support  of  feeble  and  destitute 
churches,  and  general  objects  of  common 
interest.  The^  conferences  are  held  an- 
nually, and  ordinarily  hold  their  session 
three  or  four  days.  The  annual  confer- 
ence  has  power  to  withdraw  fellowship 
from  a  disorderly  church,  but  no  power  to 
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imorfcre  ^vith  the  interntii  afraii-s  of  any 
church,  excrrpt  for  unchri^tjan  conduct. 
At  tlift  qnnual  conference  circuits  are 
sometimes  forrnedtand  preachers  engaged 
to  supply  them  ;  but  conference  has  no 
powcT  lo  station  a  preacher  contrary  to 
hifl  own,  and  the  wishta  of  the  people. 
Ordinaiion  J3  performed  by  a  comniitice 
of  elders  chosen  hy  the  annual  conference, 
the  candidates  for  orders  first  being  elected 
to  ordi.^rs  hy  the  annnfll  conference, 

TliiR  General  Confirencc, — The  Gene- 
ral Conference  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  annual  conferences,  the  number 
of  dGley;nles  from  these  conferences  are 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers 
of  their  chtirch  members.  The  General 
Conference  has  power  to  revise  the  Disci- 
pline under  certain  Uxnitntions.  It  con 
pass  no  rule  giving  lo  preachers  poiver 
over  the  people,  except  such  as  belongs  to 
them  aa  ministers  of  the  word*  The  alter- 
ations in  Discipline  must,  before  they  go 
into  effect,  first  be  recommended  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  conferences,  or  after 
the  General  Conference  has  passed  upon 
Ihcm,  receive  their  rotifscation,  Generai 
Confereneea  are  held  fit  the  call  of  annual 
conferences,  not  periodically,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  ihem  arc  chosen  at  the  session  of 
the  annual  conferences  next  preceding  the 
General  Conference, 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  articles  of 
rclli,non  and  church  polity  of  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church,  We  pass  next  to  a 
brief  notice  of  their  progress.  And  here 
wc  would  premise,  that  a  cause  however 
good,  and  principles  however  wisely 
adapted  to  an  end,  cannot  progress  with- 
out an  appropriate  instrumentality.  The 
fij'st  Reformed  Methodists  had  not  money, 
and  as  for  ialont,  however  good  it  ml^hl 
have  lM?en  m  its  uncultivated  state,  they 
hid  not  the  refinements  of  the  schools  of 
iearnini^  or  divinity  with  which  to  com- 
mand attention.  They  were  poor  men, 
men  wjih  f^imilics  dependent  upon  their 
own  hands  for  brend,  living  among  the 
pcaksof  the  Green  Mountains,  However, 
some  of  them  by  application  have  become 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Of  the  original  number  of  the  seeeders, 
four  have  been  regarded  as  leading  nwn 
in  the  denomination,  and  have  contributed 
much  by  their  devotion  and  self-denial  to 


raise  up  and  perpetuate  thw  body  of  re- 
formers, 

Elijah  Bailey,  father  of  the  writer,  was 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Douglas^  Massif 
but  immediately  aflcr  his  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  Miss  Lydia  Smith,  removed 
to  the  town  of  Readsljo rough,  Vt,;  IhiM 
mountainous  region  being  the  Elysium  of 
the  "  Far  West,"  to  ihc  people  oV  Maai«a* 
chusetts.  He  was  accompanied  by  hie 
brother,  James  Bailey,  and  Ezra  Amadoa, 
his  brother-in-law,  both  of  whom  in  course 
of  time  became  useful  preacher*  of  the] 
Reformed  Melhodtst  Church* 

Elijah  Bailey  was  a  young  man  of  so* 
ber  habits,  of  a  conlemplative  turn  d 
mind,  but  indebted  lo  a  few  weeks  in  \h^ 
common  school  of  his  times  for  his  e<iu' 
cation;  to  which  should  be  added  the  io* 
structiona  received  from  his  grandfath^ 
Phillips,  a  man  of  great  aoundnoaa  of 
moral  principle  and  variety  and  ricJineM 
of  maxima  of  law  and  morality,  with 
whom  Mr,  Bailey  passed  the  greater  po> 
lion  of  his  juvenile  years.  Being  Lrnla 
Con gretjatiouQ list,  he  knew  not  the  poVCT 
of  godliness,  thou^fh  a  strict  observer  of 
Its  form,  tinlil  the  Mefho>dist  prcachcn 
came  into  Vermont,  He  was  among  the 
first  fruits  of  their  labors;  was  awakened, 
convicted,  and  received  into  their  society^ 
and  continued  an  acceptable  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  up  to  the 
year  1814,  In  this  wilderntrss  country 
he  become  the  father  of  eleven  children, 
W'hom  he  reared  hy  the  su^eat  of  his  own 
brow,  from  the  products  of  a  small  Green 
Mountain  farm,  and  the  trade  of  a  cooper. 
He  was  a  staunch  JefTersonian  in  politics, 
was  for  sixteen  years  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  town  of  Readsboroirgh,  and 
Qt  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly from  that  town.  In  the  legislating 
of  that  state  those  lessons  of  democracy, 
enrlv  inculcated,  were  more  clearlv  ex- 
plained and  more  firmly  fixed;  and  it  is 
to  this  course  of  mental  and  tnoral  tr^in^ 
ing  that  he  w^as  afterwards  led  to  question 
the  justice  of  the  Mcthodisit  Episcopal  form 
of  church  government,  and  ably  to  defend 
rehgious  democracy,  not  only  from  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  from  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  seceesion  from  the  Methodist  Epis-  | 
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copal  Church,  he  was  but  a  local  preacher, 
iDd  was  sfcverely  opjioscd  by  his  family 
eonnexions  for  attempting  to  exercise  the 
miaistry  of  the  word  without  a  regular 
eourae  of  literary  and  theological  training. 
But  immediately  aAer  the  organization  of 
the  Reformed  Methodist  Church  ho  was 
ordained  elder,  an  office  which  ho  has 
ooMinued  to  fill,  up  to  the  present  time ; 
travelling  extensively,  exposing  himself  to 
die  inclemency  of  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  that,  too,  with  no  other  pecuniary 
compensation  than  such  as  friends  from 
time  to  time  might  contribute.  To  his 
•elMcnying  labors,  labors  unrequited  ex> 
oept  with  spiritual  blessings  upon  his  own 
•oal,  is  the  cause  of  Reformed  Methodism 
indebted,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  to 
•ay  other  one.  Although  past  forty -five 
jears  of  age  before  he  entered  upon  an 
Itinerant  liJc,  few  men  have  travelled  more 
otensivoly  in  preaching  the  gospel,  in  the 
regions  between  Cape  Cod  on  the  east, 
Ohio  OQ  the  west,  Canada  on  the  north, 
and  Poinsylvania  on  the  south. 

James  Bailey,  brother  of  Elijah,  has 
likewise  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  Methodists. 
lo  preaching  talent,  though  inferior  to 
blijah  Bailey,  and  not  so  well  versed  in 
the  conference  business  and  the  exposition 
of  intricate  questions,  he  is  a  sound  divine, 
and  will  doubtless  have  many  souls  as 
wals  of  his  ministry  in  the  great  day  of 
accounts.  He  is  a  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance,  always  laborious  and  never 
discouraged ;  more  local  in  his  lalwrs, 
with  a  wife  who  has  been  confined  to  her 
aick  room  for  nearly  forty  years ;  to  him 
the  cause  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  lx?st 
societies  in  central  New  York. 

Ezra  Amadon,  another  of  the  original 
aeceders,  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  nursing  father.  Of  strict  integrity  and 
universal  love  for  the  cause,  surrounded 
by  a  large  family  of  connexions,  he  has 
been  a  pillar  in  the  cause  of  reform  in 
western  New  York.  His  words  are  al- 
ways  few  and  to  the  point,  his  counsels 
safe  and  conciliatory,  he  enjoys  himself 
best  when  servant  of  all,  and  the  instru- 
ment  of  good ;  a  tndy  great  man  in  the 
afibctions  of  his  acquaintances,  but  of 
hnmble  pretensions. 

Bbenezer  Davis  was  likewise  of  the 


original  fourteen  who  organized  tlio  Re-  J 
formed  Methodist  Church.  He  is,  we 
think,  a  native  of  Vermont,  still  resident 
in  that  state,  and  has  stood  from  the  be- 
ginning as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cause 
in  the  Vermont  Conference*  He  is  a 
self-made  man,  like  his  coadjutors  above 
alluded  to,  and  from  a  boy,  indeed,  has 
become  a  man  in  the  things  of  God ;  wise 
in  council,  and  of  universal  integrity  and 
Christian  simplicity. 

William  Lake  gave  his  name,  his  heart,  I 
his  hand  to  the  cause  of  Methodist  reform, 
at  the  first  conference.  He  was  a  native 
of  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  of  Low  Dutch  de- 
scent, and  inherited  all  the  roughness  of 
character  peculiar  to  that  class  of  our 
citizens  in  this  state.  Previous  to  his  con- 
version he  was  a  gambler,  a  horse-jockey, 
boxer.  Arc,  a  rare  specimen  of  a  man  to 
look  up,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  hasty 
and  undaunted  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 
After  his  conversion,  his  ardor,  zeal,  and 
physical  energies,  were  all  turned  into  a  ! 
new  channel.  He  was  as  zealous  for  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  he  had  be- 
fore been  the  devoted  of  all  unrighteous- 
ness. Having  much  of  the  "  good  things 
of  this  life,"  he  brought  not  rnly  his  own 
personal  services  to  the  aid  of  the  cause, 
but  by  his  money  did  much  to  sustain  his 
poorer  brethren.  He  has  some  two  years 
since  gone  to  his  long-sought  rest.  He 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  the  power  of 
his  exhortations,  more  than  the  richness 
and  correctness  of  his  sermons.  In  the 
prime  of  his  years,  the  sinner  trembled 
under  the  eloquence  o.f  spirit  with  which 
he  spoke.  Few  persons  ever  stormed  the 
bulwarks  of  iniquity  with  more  undaunted 
courage  and  better  success.  He  could 
accomplish  what  could  beeflbcted  by  zeal, 
and  moral  and  physical  force,  better  than 
that  which  required  prudence  and  discri- 
mination. He  was  an  illiterate  man,  but 
acquired  an  easy  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  natural 
eloquence.  He  travelled  extensively,  was 
itinerant  in  his  feelings,  and  in  the  prime 
of  his  years  revivals  uniformly  followed 
his  labors.  He  travelled  a  few  times  into 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  his 
boisterous  zeal  very  much  shocked  the 
puritanic  habits  of  the  people;  but  the 
greater  portion  of  his  ministry  was  spent  in 
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VeriDoiit,  New  York,  and  Upper  Canada. 
His  fiiinily  residence  was  Granby,  N.  Y., 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  Pecu- 
niary embarrassments  greatly  depressed 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  and  to 
a  considerable  degree  impaired  his  useful- 
ness ;  but  thousands  will  bless  his  memo- 
ry, and  appear  as  stars  in  his  crown  of 
n^icing  at  the  last  day. 

Caleb  Whiting  deeenres  likewise  to  be 
noticed  as  one  of  the  original  band.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church  he  removed  to  this  state, 
and  has  been  extensively  useful  as  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in  central  New 
York.  He  has  been  distinguished  more 
for  the  power  of  his  exhortations  than  for 
his  preaching  talent,  though  he  has  held 
the  office  of  an  elder  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  worthily  regarded  as  a  father  in  the 
cause.  Elder  Whiting  is  now  superan- 
nuated, and  resides  at  Berkshire,  Tioga 
county,  N.  Y. 

The  six  persons  above  alluded  to,  are 
regarded  as  fathers  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
formed Methodism,  and  have  been  the 
leading  instruments  in  the  progress  of  this 
body  of  Methodists ;  their  history  is  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  church  with 
which  they  stand  connected.  Other  breth- 
ren of  great  merit  and  usefulness  have 
come  in  to  their  aid,  which  the  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  notice. 
Rev.  Pliny  Brett,  of  Mass.,  early  united 
with  the  Reformers,  and  his  self-denial 
and  love  for  souls  have  done  much  for  the 
cause  in  that  state.  But  he,  several  years 
since,  left  us  and  joined  the  Protestant 
Methodists.  Rev.  Seth  Sterling,  of  Ver- 
mont, a  man  of  God,  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  church,  likewise  united  with  this 
church  while  in  .her  infancy,  and  still 
lives,  an  ornament  to  the  Christian  name. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Fry,  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  born  a  Reformed  Methodist,  is  one 
of  the  most  talented  ministers,  though  self- 
made,  of  any  in  the  Vermont  Conference. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Dunham,  Snow,  and  Harris, 
of  Mass.,  reared  up  amonor  the  Reformers, 
are  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  five  con- 
ferences of  Reformed  Methodists:  the 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  New 
York  Western,  and  Canada  Conferences, 
and  about  fifly  ordained  preachers  or  el- 


dersy  and  twenty-five  lioeued 
The  memberships  are  ooid] 

Of  the  piwress  of  the  cai 
I  need  not  mrther  speak.  Thei  year  of 
the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  Ihiint 
laborers  into  the  field,  a  sort  of  eoninuu% 
was  famnBi ;  Wm.  Lake,  B.  Bnlej,  E 
Davis,  E,  AmadoD,  and  scTeral  otben 
being  members  of  it.  They  bowht.i 
farm  on  the  state  line  in  the  town  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  and  Hoeack,  N.  T.  TUt 
farm  consisted  of  several  hundned  acrei, 
and  the  community,  of  near  a  do«& 
farmers.  Providence  did  not  aeem  to 
smile  <m  the  undertaking,  though  concehed 
in  the  purest  benevolence.  ^Hie  cdd  sei* 
sons  coming  on,  the  want  of  fiinds  to  pay 
in  advance  for  the  farm,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  for  the  place,  and 
afler  remaining  two  years  on  the  premiies, 
they  were  compelled  to  scatter ;  not  scat* 
tered  to  abandon  their  principles,  hot  to 
promulgate  them  m  other  regions,  where 
Providence  might  open  the  way.  Rev.  £L 
Bailey  removdl  to  Slatersvilfe,  R.  I.,  in 
which  place  he  labored  two  years,  and 
then  removed  to  Onondaga,  N.  Y. '  For 
eighteen  years  his  family  remained  b 
Manlius,  Onondaga,  while  he  himself  was 
itinerating  from  Cape  Cod  to  Ohio.  About 
ten  years  ago  he  removed  to  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  at  which  place  he  has  labored 
since  that  time,  and  where  he  still  resides, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  though  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  pastoral  charge.  He 
has  frequently  remarked,  that  preaching 
was  to  him  a  healthful  exercise.  This  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural,  easy  mode 
of  speaking  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
the  self-control  he  had  obtained  over  him- 
self; so  that  he  was  always  cool  and  col- 
lected, his  zeal  the  eflect  of  the  flow  of 
spirit,  and  not  a  labored  eflbrt  for  eflect, 
against  the  impulses  of  his  own  heart.  He 
is  emphatically  a  man  of  integrity,  and 
steady  devotion  to  God. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lake,  soon  after  the  com- 
munity was  dissolved,  removed  to  the 
town  of  Granby,  N.  Y.,  where  his  family  I 
still  resides;  and  from  this  central  point  | 
travelled  extensively,  and  was  eminently 
useful  in  planting  and  watering  the  Re- 
formed Methodist  societies  in  this  state. 
He  was  unlike  the  Rev.  E.  Bailey  in  the 
temperament  of  his  mind  and  gUb ;  but 
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ibr  several  years,  when  the  providence  of 
God  opened  the  way  for  them  to  labor 
togellier,  they  most  harmoniously  drew  to- 
gether as  true  yoke-fellows,  and  scarcely 
did  they  strike  a  blow,  but  that  a  powerful 
revival  attended  the  eiibrt.  He  was  indeed 
"  a  son  of  thunder,*'  whose  powerful  ap- 
peals touched  the  most  stony  heart. 

Failing  in  the  "community"  project, 
tended  no  doubt  to  subserve  the  cause 
which  they  had  so  nearly  at  heart.  They 
were  scattered,  and  in  their  scattered  con- 
ditkm  have  accomplished  more  than  they 
would  have  done  if  confined  to  one  spot  as 
a  centre  of  operations.  This  attempt  to 
build  up  a  permanent  community  was  an 
unwise  move,  and  is  now  universally  so 
regarded  by  the  persons  interested.  So 
the  lathers  think ;  and  sonic  of  their  sons, 
now  that  property  associations  and  com- 
nunities  are  heralded  as  the  sovereign 
panacea  of  the  ills  of  human  society,  look 
back  to  that  time  with  an  instinctive  dis- 
like to  such  schemes  for  human  improve- 
ment. 

Reformed  Methodism  was  planted  in 
Upper  Canada  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Lake  and  E.  Bailey,  some  time  in  1817 
or  1818.  Here  they  soon  found  faithful 
eo-Iaborcrs  in  the  persons  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Robert  and  Daniel  Perry.  The  history 
of  the  revival  which  followed  their  first 
labors  in  this  province  would  be  most  in- 
structive, afibrding  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting instances,  of  the  conversion  of  hard- 
ened sinners,  found  in  modern  history  of 
revivals.  Instances  of  slaying  power 
were  common.  Infidels  feared  and  trem- 
bled in  view  of  the  manifest  tokens  of  the 
divine  presence. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  worthy  co- 
iaborcrs  soon  came  to  the  aid  of  "  the 
fathers,**  whose  piety  and  devotion  have 
'  placed  them  high  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  with  which  they  stand  connected. 
But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice 
them  particularly. 

The  Reformed  Methodists,  up  to  the 
year  1837,  labored  under  the  inconvc- 
nienoe  of  having  no  periodical  organ.  In 
the  year  18379the  «  South  Cortland  Lumi- 
nary  '*  was  started,  edited  by  the  writer. 
This  paper  was  started  by  the  New  York 
Conference,  but  was  soon  made  the  organ 
of  the  whole  church.     The  press  in  tfie 


year  1839,  was  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y-,  and  took  the  name  "  Fayetteville 
Luminary,"  edited  as  beibre.  In  the  fall 
of  1841,  an  association  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Reformed  Methodists,  Society 
Methodists,  and  local  bodies  of  Wesley  an 
Methodists,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
each  other,  without  merging  the  various 
bodies  in  one  church.  By  the  terms  of 
this  association,  the  name  of  the  Luminary 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  ^^  Methodist 
Reformer,"  the  Reformer  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  association,  but  still  the  press  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Reformed  Methodists. 
The  Reformer  was  started  in  Fayetteville, 
but  removed  to  Utica,  in  the  fall  of  1842  ; 
and  af^er  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  May,  1843,  by  an  ar- 
rangement l)etween  the  Reformed  Metho- 
dists and  the  Wesleyans,  on  the  associa- 
tion principle,  the  Reformer  subscription 
list  was  transferred  to  the  True  Wesleyan, 
published  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  a  union  of  the  two 
bodies.  Six  years  only  of  the  time  of  the 
existence  of  the  Reformed  Methodist  body, 
they  had  the  advantages  of  the  press. 
Rev.  E.  Bailey  had,  however,  written  two 
works,  one,  "  Bailey  on  the  Trinity,"  and 
"Thoughts  on  Government,"  previous  to 
this. 

The  Reformers  are  still  distinct  in  their 
organization,  but  bound  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  by  the  ties  of  sympathy  in 
principle  and  mode  of  church  polity,  and 
likewise  by  an  association  which  secures 
mutual  advantages,  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  at  no  distant  day,  they  will  be  lost  in 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

Such  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  body  of  Methodists.  It  has 
often  been  tauntingly  said,  "  Why,  you 
Reformers  have  done  nothing !"  W^e 
have,  truly,  nothing  of  which  to  boast. 
But  considering  the  material  with  which 
Ihey  commenced,  the  number,  men,  want 
of  schools  and  an  educated  ministry,  the 
opposition  which  a  body  must  moot,  that 
has  the  plainness  to  intimate  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  needs  reform' 
ing,  and  the  actual  opposition,  to  say 
nothing  of  outright  slander  from  that  quar- 
ter :  the  wonder  is  greater  that  they  have 
done  as  much  as  they  have.  The  actual 
number  in  a  denomination  is  not  the  true 
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standard  of  the  good  they  are  accomplisb- 
iQif.  The  Reformers  have  Ix^tt  tbc  in- 
stnimcnts  of  tljc;  eonvorsion  of  thousands 
who,  in  conaequeiice  of  their  itmerant 
liahirs,  have  sought  a  home  in  other 
churches.  One  whole  conference  went 
off  in  Ohio,  and  joined  ihe  Methodist  Pro- 
lesiant  Cljurch,  Some  ten  years  sine^, 
movfi  than  one  lialf  of  ihe  nunisters  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conference,  and  several 
socieiics^  seeedt^]  and  joined  the  Protestant 
Methodists.  Then,  again,  it  Te<inires 
some  humility  and  atiachiaont  to  princi- 
ple to  induce  men  to  stand  long  with  a 
small  and  persecuted  people.  Reformers 
have  had  seceders  Croiu  them — 1  will  not 
call  Ihcnn  apostates — and  all  these  things 
taken  into  the  account,  we  have  abuudaAt 
reason  to  thank  God  that  our  labor  has 
not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

I  mij^ht  have  added,  under  the  head  of 
"  arlicics  of  religion,^'  that  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church  has  always  had  an  article 
against  war,  oflensive  ami  defensive,  I 
add  it  hercj  for  I  haventmedtogiveevery 
"  radical"  as  well  as  "  fanatical"  trail  in 
the  history  of  this  people.  For  if  the 
public  have  any  interest  in  the  history  of 
this  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  they 
are  most  intci^sled  in  those  portions  whore- 
in  they  ditfer  from  othcra.     And  suroiy. 


wc  need  bo  ashamed  of  nothing  but  our 
sins.  And  I  mitsi  add  another  fact:  it 
might  be  expected  that  *  body  formed  upon 
the  demoeralical  principle  of  the  Reformed 
Methodist  Church  woM  be  anti-slavery  m 
its  character-  The  Reformed  Methodist* 
have  from  the  beginning  had  Mr,  Wesley ^» 
general  rule  wkh  respett  to  "  buying  or 
selling  meUj  women  and  children,  with  sa 
intention  lo  enslave  them,**  and  not  that 
^ntrioits  interpoltite^i  one  now  in  the  Dis^ 
eiplineofiheMethodisi  Episcopal  Church; 
and  when  the  recent  anli-slavery  discus- 
sion s[)rung  np^  this  body  was  prompt  to 
rt-spond  to  this  eHbrt  to  rid  the  church  nui 
country  of  this  "sum  of  all  viflsnies," 
T^ey  soon  added  an  article  to  the  IHwi* 
fjline,  excluding  apola^Uts  for  Ibis  »n 
against  "  God,  man,  and  nation,"  from  the 
church.  And  we  are  happy  to  add,  that 
they  have  great  harmony  on  this  ^Tie^tion* 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  J  shatJ  thank 
you  for  allowing  space  in  your  TfjatOffTOf 
the  whole  Church,  for  transmitting  to  pcM^ 
terity  the  brief  record  of  this  hody  ftf 
Christians  which  I  have  furnished;  but 
the  haste  with  which  it  has  been  wrtttca, 
and  amidst  the  pressing  carea  whit^h  9t 
present  devolve  upon  me,  and  th^  want  of 
statistics  and  records,  1  must  beg  lo  UfgD 
as  an  apology  for  deficiencies. 


^ 
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THE   TRUE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  TIMBERMAN, 

rASTOE  or  THS  FIBST  TKUK  WSSLBTAIT  METHODIST  CBUKCH,  CITT  OF  ITEW  TOKX. 


Tm  polity  of  the  original  Wesleyan 
•ocieties  rested  upon  the  principle  that 
their  illustrious  founder  had  a  right  to  con- 
trol every  minister  and  preacher,  and 
erery  member  of  his  societies,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  a  prudential  character.  As  he 
bimidf  states,  he  had  the  exclusive  power 
lo  appoint,  when,  where  and  how,  his 
•ocieties  should  meet ;  and  to  remove  those 
whose  lives  showed  that  they  had  no  de- 
liie  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  this 
power  remains  the  same,  whether  the  peo- 
ple meeting  together  were  eight  hundred 
or  eight  thousand.  He  exercised  a  simi- 
lar power  over  the  preachers,  to  appoint 
each,  when,  where  and  how  to  labor,  and 
to  tell  any,  **  If  I  see  causes,  I  do  not  de- 
sire your  help  any  longer."  Mostly,  the 
members  of  these  societies  were  members 
of  the  Church  of  England;  some  were 
members  of  the  dissenting  churches.  Mr. 
Wesley  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  as  such  he  died ;  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  his  preachers  were 
la3rmen.  He  was  their  tutor  and  governor. 
He  was  the  patron  of  all  the  Methodist 
pulpits  in  England  and  Ireland  for  life : 
the  sole  right  of  nomination  being  vested 
in  him  by  the  deeds  of  settlement.  He 
was  also  the  patron  of  the  Methodist  so- 
cieties in  America,  and  as  such,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  its  founder.  That  he  is  the 
author  of  the  Episcopacy  of  that  church, 
is  questioned  by  some  for  the  following 
reasons:  1st.  It  was  not  until  some  years 


after  the  institution  of  Episcopacy,  in  1784, 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  authority  was  alleged 
as  its  basis.  But  without  any  mention  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  the  itinerant  preachers  de- 
clared in  their  first  minutes:  "We  will 
form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church,*^ 
&c.  2d.  Mr.  Wesley  alleged  no  other 
authority  than  himself  to  ordain  ministers, 
but  his  right  as  a  presbyter.  3d.  He  so- 
lemnly forbid  Mr.  Asbury  to  assume  the 
title  of  bishop  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Shinn, 
dated  London,  Sept.  20th,  1786,  in  which 
he  says :  "  One  instance  of  this,  your 
greatness,  has  given  me  great  concern. 
How  can  you,  how  dare  you  suflcr  your- 
self to  be  called  a  bishop  ?  I  shudder  at 
the  very  thought.  Men  may  call  me  a 
man,  or  a  fool,  or  a  rascal,  or  a  scoundrel, 
and  I  am  content ;  but  they  shall  never, 
with  my  consent,  call  me  a  bishop.  For 
my  sake,  for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake, 
put  a  full  end  to  this."  Signed,  John 
Wesley.  4th.  Some  of  the  first  symp- 
toms indicative  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  economy  were  evinced  by  those 
preachers,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wesley's  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
and  had  themselves  been  made  to  feel  the 
tremendous  power  of  this  economy  among 
Methodists,  namely,  Episcopacy.  On  no 
question  have  they  been  so  equally  di- 
vided. No  changes,  however,  have  boon 
effected.  The  Episcopacy  still  maintains 
its  prerogatives  in  their  original  integrity. 
In  1824,  memorials  and  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  General  Conference,  com- 
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pkinini^  of  the  government  being  so  con- 
stituted and  administered,  as  to  exclude  the 
Jocal  preachers  and  the  lay  members  from 
evtry  sort  of  participation  in  Ihoir  own 
government,  as  Methodists*  But  some  of 
theso  petitioners  were  satisfied  with  the 
plea  of  expediency ;  still  the  most  of  them 
took  the  ground  of  right*  All  of  ihem 
claimed  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Coiiference  replied,  that  they 
knew  no  such  right,  nor  did  they  compre- 
hend any  such  privileges.  From  that  time 
the  controversy  assumed  a  new  character, 
the  result  of  wiiich  was  the  ca.ll  of  a  con- 
vention of  all  Methodist  families,  to  a  re- 
prcsentalivo  form  of  church  government, 
to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  No- 
vember, 1S28.  Here,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, under  the  formal  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, was  adopted,  to  continue  for  two 
years;  after  which,  another  convention 
was  also  held  in  Baltimore,  and  continued 
its  sessions  from  the  2d  to  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  One  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  were  elected  as  members,  eighty- 
one  of  whom  attended.  A  constitution 
and  discipline  were  adopted  j  called,  "the 
Constitution  and  Discipline  of  the  Protes- 
tant Methodist  Church*"  In  this,  much 
contemplated  by  Reformed  Methodists  w*as 
gained,  and  prosperity  greatly  attended 
snid  church.  But  many  things  contem- 
plated by  True  Wesleyans  were  not  yet 
gained  ;  for  the  true  founder  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  was  not  only  opposed  to  the 
Episcopal  form  of  church  government,  as 
it  exists  in  America  among  the  Metho- 
di&ls,  but  also  to  slavery  as  it  exists  in  this 
country*  And  yet  this  vile  svstem  is 
cherished  by  both  Episcopal  and  Protes- 
tant Metho<^ists;  therefore,  borh  churches 
are  still  agitated  by  those  who  Vrcre  not 
one  in  sentiment  upon  Episcopaev  and 
slaverv.  True  Weslevans  nnd  some  of 
the  chief  mm  aro  f^ugaged  in  this  latter 
reform  with  Mr,  Hervey,  w^ho  calls  this 
system  of  slavery  the  vilest  system  ever 
seen  bcnealh  the  sun.  In  the  Methodist 
Episcojml  Cliurch,  w*ere  Rev.  Leroy  Sun- 
derland^ Orange  Scott,  Lutlicr  Lee,  J, 
Hortnn,  E.  Smith,  C,  Prindle,  &c.  In 
the  Protestant  Afethodist  Church,  were 
Rev,  John  Crocker,  Hirnm  Mackee,  H* 
McMurdy,  G.  Pegler,  Dr.  Timberman,  J, 
Culver,    3tc.     These^    with    a    host   of 


others  from  dEffercnt  as^ociafed  Methodist 
Churches,  united  in  calling  a  convention 
of  ministers  and  laymen^  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
free  from  Hlpiscopacy,  intemperance  and 
slavery;  which  convention  was  held  at 
Utica,  New  York,  on  May  31st,  1643. 
And  after  many  days'  peaceful  dehbera^ 
tion,  the  glorious  design  of  this  convention 
was  accomplished,  viz.,  the  foromtion  of 
a  Discipline,  called  "the  Discipline  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  io  America,^ 
granting  to  all  men  their  rights,  and  mak- 
ing them  free  and  equal,  according  to  the  \ 
word  of  God  and  the  preamble  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  of  these  Utiited 
States.  They  also  organized  six  annufil 
conferences,  including  the  chief  portioo* 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States^  coo- 
nectcd  with  which^  arc  many  inten^stiaj; 
societies,  and  talented  ministers  nni 
preachers,  which  number  about  IwentY 
thousand  members,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred itinerant  ministers  and  preachers, 
besides  a  greatei"  number  of  onstatk*ncd 
ministers  ond  preachers*  Thus  much  for 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Wc  now  come  to  notice  se- 
condly,  the  doctrines  of  the  True  Wes- 
ley an  Methodist  Church. 

ELEME>^TARY  PRINCtPLEa 

1,  A  Christian  church  is  a  society  of 

bolieverb  in  Jesus  Christ,  aseemhled  in 
any  OTie  place  for  religious  worship,  and 
is  of  divine  institution, 

2,  Christ  is  the  only  l^cnd  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  word  of  God  the  onlv 
rote  of  faith  and  conduct, 

3,  No  person  who  loves  the  Lord  Jesos 
Chri*it,  and  obeys  the  gospel  of  God  our 
Saviour,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  church 
meml>ership» 

4,  Every  man  has  an  Inaltenable  right 
toprivnlc  judgment,  in  matters  of  jfcligion; 
and  an  otjunl  right  to  ejiprt-ss  his  opinion, 
in  any  way  wliich  will  not  violate  the 
laws  of  God,  or  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
OK?n. 

5,  Church  trials  should  he  conducted 
on  gospel  principles  only;  and  no  minis- 
ter or  member  should  be  e.\eoinmumcated 
except  for  immomlity,  the  propagation  of 
unchristian  doctrines,  or  §ot  the  neglect 
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I  of  duties    enjoined   by    the    word    of 
God. 

6.  The  pastoral  or  ministerial  office 
and  duties  are  of  divine  appointment,  and 
tU  elders  in  the  church  of  God  are  equal; 
but  ministers  are  forbidden  to  lord  it  over 
Gbd^s  heritage,  or  to  have  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  the  saints. 

7.  The  church  has  a  right  to  form  and 
enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  only, 
ts  are  in  accordance  with  the  lioly  scrip- 
tufes,  and  may  be  necessary,  or  have  a 
tendency,  to  carry  into  efiect  the  great 
system  of  practical  Christianity. 

8.  Whatever  power  may  be  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations 
is  inherent  in  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  church ;  but  so  much  of  that  power 
may  be  delegated  from  time  to  time,  upon 
a  plan  of  representation,  as  they  may 
jodge  necessary  and  proper. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  ministers  and 
members  of  the  church  to  maintain  godli- 
ness, and  to  oppose  all  moral  evil. 

10.  It  is  obligatory  on  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  pastoral  and  ministerial  duties;  and 
it  is  also  obligatory  on  the  members  to 
esteem  mmisters  highly  for  their  work's 
sake,  and  to  render  them  a  righteous 
compensation  for  their  labors. 

ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 


I.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,— 
There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever- 
lasting,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness :  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity 
of  this  Godhead  there  are  three  persons 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  the 
Father,  the  Son  (the  Word),  and  the' Holy 
Ghost. 

II.  Of  the  Son  of  God.—The  only  be- 
Rotten  Son  of  God  was  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
snflercd  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruci- 

Ifiod,  dead,  and  buried,  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  the 
actual  sins  of  men,  and  to  reconcile  us  to 
God. 

lU.  Of  t/ie  Resurrection  of  CJirist. — 
Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
taking  his  body,  with  all  things  apper- 
faining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature. 


wherewith  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
there  sittcth  until  He  shall  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Gliost.— The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

V.  Tlie  Sufficiency  oftJ^e  Holy  Scrip* 
turesfor  Salvation. — The  holy  scriptures 
contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
necessary  or  requisite  to  salvation.  In 
the  name  of  the  holy  scriptures,  we  do  un- 
derstand those  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Church. 

The  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are :  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Samuel,  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles,  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
the  Book  of  Neheminh,  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther, the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  the  Songs  of  Solo- 
mon, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
Ezckiel,  Daniel,  Hosca,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zochariah,  and  Mal- 
achi. 

The  canonical  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament arc :  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  First 
Corinthians,  Second  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
First  Thessalonians,  Second  Thessalo- 
nians.  First  Timothy,  Second  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews,  James,  First 
Peter,  Second  Peter,  First  John,  Second 
John,  Third  John,  Jude,  Revelation. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  7hsta?nent.— The,  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind 
through  Christ,  who  is  the  only  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  wherefore  they 
are  not  to  be  hoard  who  feign  that  the 
old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory 
promises.  Although  the  law  given  from 
God  by  Moses,  as  touching  rites  and  cere- 
monies,  doth   not   bind    Christians,   nor 
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ought  the  civil  [>rccopta  thereof  of  neccs- 
sily  be  received  in  any  commonwealth; 
yctf  notw^ithstanditigt  no  Christiim  whatw- 
©ver  13  free  fi-om  the  obedience  of  tho 
ten  commandmenLs  which  are  called  the 
moral  bw, 

VU.  Of  Relative  Dulir^. — Those  two 
great  commandments  which  require  us  to 
love  tho  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  liearts, 
and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  contain 
the  sum  of  the  divine  law,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  scriptures,  and  are  the  measure 
and  perfect  rule  of  human  duty,  as  weli 
fbr  the  ordering  and  directing  of  families 
and  nations  and  all  other  social  bodies,  as 
for  individual  acts,  by  which  wc  are  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  God  as  our  only 
supreme  ruler,  and  oil  men  created  by 
Him,  e4|ua(  in  all  natural  rights.  Where- 
fore all  men  are  bound  so  to  order  all 
their  individual  and  social  acts,  as  to  ren- 
der to  God  entire  and  absolute  obedience, 
and  to  secure  all  men  the  enjoyment  of 
every  natund  right,  as  well  as  to  promote 
the  greatest  happiness  of  each  in  the  pos- 
session and  ex  pre  i  so  of  such  rights, 

VIIL  Of  Original  or  Birth  SU.— 
Original  sin  atanjelh  not  in  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  oflapring  of  Adam,  ivbereby  man 
is  wholly  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ne!^,  and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  and  that  continually, 

IX.  Of  Free  Wii/.— The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fa!l  of  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  works,  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace 
of  God  by  Christ  workinjj  in  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  wil!,  and  working  with 
us  when  we  have  that  good  will, 

X*  Of  th€  Justification  of  Man. — We 
arc  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  feervioLrs;  wherefore  that 
we  are  Juslified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort. 

XI  Of  Good  TF"^;-Jt^.— Although  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  pot  away 
our  sina  and  endure  the  severity  of  God*4 


judgments  :  yet  are  they  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring 
out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith^  insomuch  as 
hy  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known  as  B  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit, 

XIJ.  Of  Sin  after  JustificcUion, — Not 
every  sin  willingly  commiiled  after  justifi- 
cation, is  a  sin  against  the  Ho^y  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable;  wherefore,  repentance 
is  not  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  aAer 
justification  ;  after  we  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace 
given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  rise  again  to  amend  our  lives. 
And  therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned, 
who  say  they  can  no  more  sin,  as  long  as 
they  live  here  ;  or  deny  the  place  of  for-* 
givenesa  to  such  as  truly  repent, 

XIU.  Of  Sacraments. — Sacraments 
ordained  of  Christ  are  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men^s  profession  ;  but 
they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and  God's 
good  will  toward  us,  by  which  lie  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us  and  doth  not  only 
quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm 
our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  Racraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  in  the  gospel ;  that  is  to 
say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord, 

XIV.  Of  Bapfutm. — Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference, whereby  Christians  are  distin- 
guished from  others  that  are  not  baptised ; 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the 
new  birth-p  The  baptism  of  young  chil* 
dren  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church, 

XV.  Of  the  LortPs  Supper. — The 
Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but 
rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ^s  death ;  insomuch  that,  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  wiih  faith  receive 
the  !!iame,  it  is  made  a  medium  through 
which  God  doth  communicate  grace  to  the 
heart, 

XVL  Of  the  one  Ol^afian  qf  OtriU 
fi7}ished  on  the  Crosa. — The  offering  of 
Christ,  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemp- 
tion and  propitiation  for  alt  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  bt^th  original  and  actual ; 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin 
but  that  ah*ne.  Wherefore,  to  expect  sal- 
vation on  the  ground  of  oui  own  works, 
or  bysuSering  the  pains  our  sins  deserve. 
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either  in  the  present  or  future  state,  is  de- 
rogatory to  Christ's  ofiering  for  us,  and  a 
I  dangerous  deceit. 

I  XVII.  0/ the  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
<fChurcJtes. — It  is  not  necessary  that 
rites  and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places 
be  alike ;  for  they  have  always  been  dif- 
ferent, and  may  be  changed  according  to 
the  diversity  of  countries,  times,  and 
men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  or- 
dained against  Grod's  word.  Every  par- 
ticular church  may  ordain,  change,  or 
abolish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  all 
things  may  be  done  to  edification. 

XvIII.  Of  tJie  Resurrection  cf  Hut 
Dead, — ^Thcre  will  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  at  which  time  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  men  will  be  reunited,  to  receive  together 
a  just  retribution  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

XIX.  Of  tlie  General  Judgment, — 
There  will  bo  a  general  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  God  will  judge  all 
men  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  receive  the 
righteous  into  his  heavenly  kingdom, 
where  they  shall  be  for  ever  secure  and 
happy;  and  adjudge  the  wicked  to  everlast- 
ing punishment  suited  to  the  demerit  of 
tharsins. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRUE  WESLEYAN 
CHURCH. 

Boundaries  ff  Anniml  Conferences, — 
1.  The  New  England  Conference  com- 
prises the  New  England  States,  except 
!  that  portion  of  Vermont  west  of  the  Green 
I  Mountains.  In  the  bounds  of  this  confer- 
ence are  contained  thirty-four  circuits  and 
congrea:ations,  and  nineteen  ministers. 

2.  Chimplain  Conference  includes  that 
part  of  Vermont  west  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains ;  that  part  of  New  York  State  which 
lies  north  and  east  of  Black  river,  and  a 
line  running  from  Carthage  to  the  west 
corner  of  Vermont.  This  conference  con- 
tains at  present,  nine  stations  and  eleven 
ministers. 

8.  New  York  Conference  comprises  so 
much  of  New  York  as  is  not  included  in 


the  Champlain  Conference,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.  In  this  con- 
ference are  contained  thirty-fivc  stations 
and  thirty  ministers. 

4.  Alleghany  Conference  includes  that 
part  of  Pcnnsvlvania  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  that  part  of  Ohio  east  of  the 
Scioto  river,  and  Western  Virginia.  We 
find  included  in  this  conference  thirteen 
stations  and  circuits,  and  eleven  ministers. 

5.  Miami  Conference  includes  the  State 
of  Ohio  west  of  the  Scioto  river,  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  Territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  containing  twelve 
stations  and  circuits,  and  five  ministers. 

6.  Michigan  Conference  embraces  the 
State  of  Michigan,  containing  nine  stations 
and  fourteen  ministers. 

Reserve  List  of  Preachers — Contains 
nine  preachers. 

Thus  making  the  summary,  as  before 
stated,  reckoning  from  the  best  data  in  our 
possession,  of  six  conferences,  including 
about  three  hundred  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, who  itinerate,  and  upwards  of  three 
hundred  other  ministers  and  preachers 
who  are  as  yet  unstationed ;  and  about 
twenty  thousand  communicating  members 
of  the  respective  churches  belonging  to 
this  division  of  the  vineyard  of  our  com- 
mon Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  thus  seceded  from  the  other 
brunches  of  the  Methodist  Church,  afler 
much  prayerful  deliberation,  and  purely 
from  conscientious  motives,  whilst  our 
devout  and  fervent  prayer  is,  that  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father, 
and  his  anointed  Son,  Jesus,  our  Saviour, 
through  the  effectual  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  may  be  mul- 
tiplied abundantly  unto  all  who  love  and 
long  for  the  appearance  of  the  great  God, 
our  Saviour :  we  would  go  forward  in  re- 
lying on  the  grace  of  that  God  which 
maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow,  in  ac- 
complishing the  work  which  God  has 
given  us  to  do ;  whilst  we  would  ever  look 
to  the  Redeeming  Saviour  to  work  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 
Amen. 
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THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHFRCHJI 


BY  KEV.  D.  A.  PAYNE,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 


Tuts  humble  branch  of  the  Redoemer*s 
Church  was  Toundcd  h\  the  year  1S16,  id 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  Rev,  Richard 
Allorij  (afterwarda  its  first  Bishop,)  Rev, 
DtinieL  Boker,  Rev,  James  Champjou,  Rev* 
Clayton  Durham,  and  others,  whose  namw 
have  not  reached  the  present  time.  The 
organization  of  said  ehurch,  took  place  in 
a  convention  held  for  ecclesiastical  par- 
poses,  by  a  large  nnmber  of  colored  per- 
sons, who  had  seceded  from  the  Methodiat 
Ejiiscopal  Church,  both  in  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore,  for  reasons  which 
they  considered  perfecty  juslifiablc  in  them- 
Bclves ; — reasons  growing  out  of  their  cir- 
cumstances as  an  oppressed  people,  in 
church  Jxs  well  as  in  state. 

As  the  history  of  our  rise  and  progress, 
and  reasons  which  led  our  fathers  to  secede 
from  the  M,  E,  Church,  are  not  generally 
known,  I  shall  insert  here  an  extract  from 
iheaddress  of  our  bishops^  Brown,  Waters, 
and  Quinn,  to  the  members  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States, 

"  In  November,  1TS7,  the  colored  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  Methodist  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  convened  together,  in  order 
to  take  into  consideration  the  evils  under 
which  they  labored,  arising  from  the  un- 
kind treatment  of  their  white  brethren, 
who  considered  them  a  nuisance  in  the 
house  of  worship,  and  even  pulled  them 
off  their  knees,  while  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
and  ordered  them  to  the  hack  scats*  From 
these  and  various  otijer  acts  of  unchristian 
conduct,  thuy  considered  it  their  duty  to 
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devise  a  plan  in  order  to  build  a  house  of 
their  own,  to  worship  God  under  their  owa 
vine  and  fig-tree.  In  this  undertaking  they 
met  with  groat  opposition  from  an  elUer  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  {L  M'C)  who 
threatened,  that  if  they  did  not  give  up  the 
building,  erase  their  names  from  the  sub- 
scription paper,  and  make  acknowledg- 
ments for  having  attempted  such  a  thiaj/, 
that  in  three  months  they  should  pII  hn 
publicly  expelled  from  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety, Not  considering  themselves  bound 
to  obey  this  injunction,  and  being  fully 
satisfied  they  should  be  treated  without 
mercy,  they  sent  in  their  resignation, 

**^  Being  now  as  out-casts,  Xhey  had  to 
seek  for  friends  where  I  hey  could  ;  and  lh/> 
Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  Mn  R*  Ralston,  and  other  re- 
spectable citizens,  to  interpose  for  them, 
both  by  advice  and  assistance  in  getting 
their  building  finished  ; — Bishop  White 
also  aided  them,  and  ordained  one  from 
nnrong  themselves,  after  the  order  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  their 
pastor. 

"  In  1793,  the  number  of  the  senoui 
people  of  color  having  increast^d,  they  w^'fo 
of  dilFereni  opinions,  respecting  the  mode 
of  religious  worship ;  and,  as  many  felt  a 
strong  partiality  for  that  adopted  by  the 
Methodists,  Richard  Allen,  with  the  advice 
of  some  of  bis  brethren,  proposed  erecting 
a  place  of  worship  on  his  own  ^^round,  and 
at  his  own  expense,  as  an  African  Metho- 
dist meelingf  house*  As  soon  as  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Philadel- 
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phia  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this,  they 
opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  insisting 
that  the  house  should  be  ma&  over  to  the 
Conference,  or  they  would  publish  them 
in  the  newspapers,  aa  imposing  on  the 
public,  as  they  were  not  Methodists.  How- 
fiycr,  the  building  went  on,  and  when  finish- 
ed, they  invited  Francis  Asbury,  then 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
to  open  the  house  for  divine  service,  which 
uivitation  he  accepted,  and  the  house  was 
named  Bethel.    (See  Gen.  chap.  28.) 

*'  It  was  now  proposed  by  the  resident 
elder,  (J.  M'C.)  that  they  should  have  the 
church  incorporated,  that  they  might  re« 
oeive  any  donation  or  legacy,  as  well  as 
enjoy  any  other  advantages  arising  there- 
(rom ;  this  was  agreed  to ;  and  in  order  to 
save  expense,  the  elder  proposed  drawing 
it  up  for  them.  But  they  soon  found  that 
he  had  done  it  in  such  a  manner  as  en- 
tirely deprived  them  of  the  liberty  they 
I  expected  to  enjoy.  So  that,  by  this  strata- 
gem, they  were  again  brought  into  bondage 
hy  the  Methodist  preachers. 

"  In  this  situation  ,they  experienced  grie- 
vances too  numerous  to  mention ;  at  one 
time  the  elder  (J.  S.)  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  house,  with  the  books  and  papers 
belonging  thereto;  telling  them  at  other 
times  they  should  have  no  more  meetings 
without  his  leave,  and  that  the  house  was 
not  theirs,  but  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Conference.  Finding  themselves  thus  em- 
harrassed,  they  consulted  a  lawyer,  who 
informed  them,  that  by  means  of  supple- 
ment, they  could  be  delivered  from  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labored.  The 
congregation  unanimously  agreed  to  sign 
the  petition  for  a  supplement,  which  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  rcadUy  grant- 
ed ;  and  they  were  liberated  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which  they  experienced  for  many 
years.  They  now  hoped  to  be  free  from 
any  other  perplexity ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  their  proceedings  exasperated  their 
opponents.  In  order  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters they  proposed  supplying  them  with 
preaching  if  they  would  give  8600  per 
year  to  the  Methodist  Society.  The  con- 
gregation not  consenting,  they  fell  to  8400; 
but  the  people  were  not  wiljing  to  give 
more  than  8200  per  year.  For  this  sum 
they  were  to  preach  for  them  twice  a  week 
during  the  year.    But  it  proved  to  be  only 


six  or  seven  times  a  year,  and  sometimet 
by  such  preachers  as  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  Bethel  people,  and  not  in  much 
esteem  among  the  Methodists  as  preachers. 
The  Bethel  people  being  dissatisfied  with 
such  conduct,  induced  the  trustees  to  pass 
a  resolution  to  give  but  8100  per  year  to 
the  Methodist  preachers.  When  a  quar- 
terly payment  of  the  last  sum  was  tendered, 
it  was  refused  and  sent  back,  insisting  on 
the  8200,  or  they  would  preach  no  more  for 
them.  At  this  time  they  pressed  strongly 
to  have  the  supplement  repealed ;  this  they 
6ould  not  comply  with. 

**  They  then  waited  on  Bishop  Asbury, 
and  proposed  taking  a  preacher  to  them- 
selves, and  supporting  him  in  boarding  and 
salary,  provided  he  would  attend  tp  the 
duties  of  the  church,  such  as  visiting  the 
sick,  burying  the  dead,  baptising,  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament.  The  Bishop 
observed,  *  He  did  not  think  there  was  more 
than  one  preacher  belonging  to  the  Con- 
ference that  would  attend  to  those  duties, 
and  that  was  Richard  Allen.'  The  Bishop 
was  then  informed  that  they  would  pay  a 
preacher  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  if  he  would  attend  to  all  the  duties 
of  their  church,  that  they  should  expect ; 
he  replied,  ^We  will  not  serve  you  gd 
such  terms.' 

'<  Shortly  afler  this  an  elder  (S.  R.)  then 
in  Philadelphia,  declared  that  unless  they 
would  repeal  the  supplement,  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  tra- 
velling or  local,  should  preach  any  more 
for  them ;  so  they  were  lefl  to  themselves. 
At  length  the  preachers  and  stewards  be- 
longing to  the  Academy  proposed  serving 
them  on  the  same  terms,  that  they  had 
ofiered  to  the  St.  Greorge's  preachers ;  and 
they  preached  for  them  better  than  twelve 
months,  and  then  demanded  8150  per 
year ;  this  not  being  complied  with,  they 
declined  preaching  for  them,  and  they 
were  once  more  lefl  to  themselves,  as  an 
edict  was  passed  by  the  elder,  that  if  any 
local  preacher  served  them,  he  should  be 
expelled  from  the  connection.  John  Emory, 
then  elder  of  the  Academy,  published  a 
circular  letter,  in  which  they  were  dis- 
owned by  the  Methodists.  A  house  was 
also  fitted  up,  not  far  from  Bethel,  and  an 
invitation  given  to  all  who  desired  to  be 
Methodists,  to  resort  thither;  but,  being 
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disappoiuted  io  ihia  plan>  Robert  R*  Ro* 
lH?rts,  the  resident  elder  of  St*  Ceorge*s 
charge,  came  to  Bethel  and  itiaUted  on 
proachiDg  to  them,  and  taking  the  spiritual 
charge,  for  they  were  Methodists,  He  was 

Ti  toid,  he  should  come  on  some  terms  with 
the  trustees;  his  answer  woj,  that  ho  did 

,  not  come  to  codbuU  with  Richard  Allen, 
nof  the  trustees,  but  to  inform  the  cou- 
gnegution,  that  on  next  Sabbath  day  he 

r|  would  come  and  take  the  charge ;  they 
told  him,  he  could  not  preach  for  them 
under  existing  circumstrnces.  Howeve^ 
at  the  appointed  time  he  came  |  but^  hftving 
taken  previous  advice,  they  had  their 
preacher  \r\  the  pulpit  when  he  came,  and 
the  house  so  fixed  that  he  could  not  get 
more  than  halfway  to  the  pulpil;  finding 
himself  disappointed*  he  appealed  to  those 
who  came  with  him  as  witnesses,  that 
'That  man*'  meaning  the  preacher,  'had 
taken  his  appointment/  Several  respect- 
able white  ciliaens^  (who  knew  the  colored 
people  had  been  ill  used,)  were  present, 
and  told  them  not  to  fear,  for  they  would 
see  them  righted,  and  not  sufier  Roberts  to 
preach  in  a  forcible  manner;  after  which 
Roberts  went  away* 

'^  The  next  elder  stationed  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  Robert  Birch,  who  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  came  and  pub- 
lished a  meeting  for  himaelf^  but  the  be- 
fore-mentioned method  was  adopted,  and 
he  had  to  go  away  disappointed.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  a  writ  of  Mandaitius^  to  know 
why  the  pulpit  was  denied  him,  being 
elder;  this  brought  on  a  law  suit,  which 
ended  in  favor  of  Bethel,  Thus,  by  the 
providence  of  God^  they  were  delivered 
from  a  long,  distressing  and  expensive 
suit,  which  could  not  be  resumed,  being 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court;  for 
this  mercy  they  were  unfcignedly  ihankfuU 
*'  About  this  time  the  cobred  people  in 
Baltimore  and  other  places  were  treated  tn 
a  similar  manner  as  those  in  Philadelphia, 
who,  rather  than  go  to  law,  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  places  of  worship  for  them" 
aelvra ;  this  induced  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia to  call  a  general  convention  in 
April,  1916,  trt  form  a  connection  j  dele- 
gates appointed  to  represent  different 
chorehes,  met  those  of  Philadelphia,  and 
taking  into  consideration  their  grievances^ 


and  in  order  to  secure  their  privileges  and 
promote  union  among  themselves,  it  ^tis 
resolved.  Tint  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  all  other  places  who  should 
unite  with  them,  should  become  one  body 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  *  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church/  " 

Having  thus  sketched  out  a  brief  his- 
tory of  our  little  Zion^  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  a  separate  organization  un- 
der the  aforesaid  title^  I  would  further 
state,  that  as  these  did  not  involve  any 
difference  in  doctrine  or  practice,  the 
aforementioned  Convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1616,  adopted  the 
same  doctrines,  discipline,  and  general 
government,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed, and  by  which  they  had  been 
governed,  differing  only  in  those  poiata 
which  did  not  apply  to  their  peculiar  drt , 
cumstances.  These  points  of  difTereac© 
arc  the  following  e 

1.  They  have  no  presiding  elders,  jusE  , 
because  they  are  not  able  to  maintaia  ! 
them. 

2.  Their  local  preachers  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Annual  Conference?,  I 
and  as  such,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privi 
leges  of  the  itinerant  members. 

3.  Their  local  preachers  have  a  scat>  I 
voice,  and  vote,  in  the  General   Confer-  i 
ence,  when  sent  there  as  delegates  from  i 
the  Annual  Conferences,  to  represent  the  ' 
lay  members  of  the  church,   i,  e.     For 
every  four  hundred  lay  members,  there  is 
one  local  preacher  in  the  Gtjneral  Coti' 
ference. 

According  to  documentary  evidence, 
the  first  Annual  Conference  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  In  the  month  of 
April,  1919,  at  which  the  following  per- 
sons were  present,  viz : 

Rt,  Rev,  Richard  Allen,  Rev.  Jacob 
Tapsico,  Rev,  Richard  Williams,  Re^% 
Henry  Harden,  Thomas  Robinson,  Chas* 
Pierce,  James  Torosen,  Jerry  Millar, 
and  William  Quinn. 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  stvoari 
Annual  Conference  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  composed  of  the  following 
persons,  viz : 

Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Allen,  Rev.  JameS 
Champion,  Rev,  Richard  Williams,  Rct. 
Henry  Warden,  Rev*  Charles  Pieire, 
Rev»  Reuben  Cuff^,  Jeremiah  Millar,  Wil* 
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iam  Quinn,  James  Toroson,  Robt.  But- 
or,  Joseph  Oliver,  David  Smith,  Jacob 
Papsico,  John  Messer,  Sampson  Peters, 
\dam  Clincher,  Zarah  Hall,  Julius  Stcw- 
irt,  Daniel  C.  Hall,  rSteward,)  William 
foi^ison,  Jan^es  Woolford,  Samuel  Rid* 
cy ,'  Thomas  Robinson,  Abncr  Cooker. 

In  1818,  the  whdle  number  of  preach- 
ers in  the  connection  was  23,  and  the 
«rholc  number  of  members  was  6778. 
^rom  thence  the  A.  M.  E,  Church  has 
)ccn  gradually  and  steadily  increasing  in 
ill  her  interests,  so  that  now,  in  1847, 
here  are  upwards  of  300  preachers,  7 
\nnual  Conferences,  and  upwards  of 
J0,000  members,  extending  over  thirteen 
states. 

The  A.  M.  £.  Church  has  a  book  con- 
rem,  and  a  magazine,  edited  by  that  man 
>f  God,  the  Rev.  George  Hogarth,  gen- 
^ral  book  steward  of  the  connection.  It 
MS  also  8  Education,  and  7  Missionary 

SOdCtIGS* 


There  arc  lands  purchased  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  establishment  of  a  Manual 
Labor  School,  and  nn  agent  employed  in 
collecting  funds  to  establish  another  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  it 
has  had  four  bishops,  namely:  Bishop 
Richard  Allen,  who  was  ordained  in 
1816;  Bishop  Morris  Brown,  who  was 
ordained  in  1828 ;  Bishop  Edward  Wa- 
ters, who  was  ordained  in  1830 ;  and 
Bishop  William  P.  Quinn,  who  was  or- 
dained in  1844.  The  first  and  third  are 
dead,  the  second  is  superannuated,  and 
now  77  years  of  age;  the  last  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  oversight  of  the  churches. 

And  may  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  has  led  us  thus  far,  still  continue  to 
shed  the  dews  of  his  grace  upon  this  little 
branch,  until  it  shall  become  like  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon  in  strength,  and  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  in  beauty,  and  fer- 
tility. 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  J.  MOORE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  compendious  account  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gross,  d(X!trines,  government,  and  statistics 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Zion  Wesley  Methodist  connection. 

I.  History. 

II.  Doctrines, 

III.  Gf/cernmenL 

IV.  Statistics, 

I.  History. — The  mother  Church  of 
said  denomination,  commenced  her  for- 
mation in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  A.  D. 
1796.  From  the  following  circumstances, 
:he  colored  members  connected  with  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (White,)  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  being  considerable 
in  number,  and  being  limited  in  their 
Christian  privileges  and  usefulness  among 
themselves :  not  being  privileged  to  im- 
prove their  religious  talents,  on  the  account 
of  those  popular  prejudices,  existing  against 
colored  people,  therefore  they  determined, 
from  the  suggestions  of  some  of  the  most 
pious  and  intelligent  of  them,  the  propri- 
ety of  having  meeting  among  themselves, 
which  they  did,  with  the  consent  of  Bishop 
Asbury  (Francis)  :  for  the  full  particulars 
of  this   movement,  see  History  of  said 
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oonnectioot  by  Key.  Christopher  Ruth, 
pubUsbed  in  New  York.     The  ksdiiig 
men  in  this  movement,  were  FVancie  Ja- 
cobs,  William  Brown,  William  Miller  and 
others  too  tedious  to  name.    In  a  thort 
time  after  the  commencement  of  this  sepa- 
rate plan  of  worship,  they  secured  a  place 
of  worship,  where  they  held  stated  meet- 
ings;  there  were  three  licensed  preachers, 
that  conducted  these  meetings,  with  the 
permission  of  the  while  Bishop  Asbury; 
wjey  held  their  meetings  on  Sabbath,  in 
Wie  mtermediate  time  of  preaching  in  the 
^bile  church;  for  the  persons  of  color 
prmcipally  composing  those  meetings,  were 
^mbers  connected  with  the  white  Metho- 
dwt  Church,  and  had  to  give  their  atten- 
tlon  there,  at  its  proper  hours  of  worship, 
thu»  for  several  years  they  worshipped  in 
tljis  way;  the  white  Church  being  their 
proper  and  permanent  place  of  worship, 
tiut  privileged  to  worship  among  thcsm- 
pelves,  in  such  places  as  they  could  secure 
for  that  purpose ;  which  places  of  worship 
they  had  frequently  to  change  from  con- 
tingencies. 

In  A.  D.  1700,  their  nymber  of  mem- 
berships having  greatly  increased,  and 
their  disadvantages  likewise,  in  the*  white 
Church.  They  therefore  thought  of  build- 
ing a  house  of  worship  for  themselves,  and 
to  become  a  body  corporate  to  themselves, 
distinct  from  the  white  Church,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  meeting  of  the  colored  breth- 
ren was  called  to  consult  on  the  matter : 
for  the  particulars  in  this  move,  sec  His- 
tory of  said  Church,  by  Rev.  C.  Rush, 
page  1 1 .  The  following  were  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  this  movement,  George  E. 
Moore,  Thomas  Sipkins,  David  Bias,  Geo. 
White,  Thomas  Cook,  John  Teesman, 
George  Colling.  After  mature  reflection 
on  the  subject,  they  determined  to  be  a 
body  corporate,  separate  from  the  whites 
but  under  the  government  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  they  also  determined 
to  be  titled  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church ;  in  this  purpose  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  became  a  body  corporate, 
separate  to  themselves,  but  governed  by  the 
discipline  of  the  white  Methodist  Church. 
Being  successful  in  procuring  a  lot  of 
ground  on  the  comer  of  Church  and 
Leonard  streets,  they  succeeded  in  erect- 
ing a  Church  on  it,  where  the  Zion  Church 


in  Iba  dhr  of  Nev  Tflik  ;  ri» 
bpuse  was  dedioatod  OBtober,  A.  D.  1  B00» 
and  titled  the  African  Metbodist  E|teoBal 
ZaonCharch.    When  tbe  white  mmslm 
of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  Ibimd  that  the 
colorod  brethien  were  detennined  Qnii 
becoming  a  separate  society,  tbey  appoiot^ 
ed  Rev.  John  McClaakey,  at  thetr  geami 
oonferenoe,  (who  was  a  stationed  elder  io 
the  city  of  New  York,)  to  eflect  a  stipuh- 
tion  with  the  trustees  of  the  A.  M.  £.  Zion 
Church,  to  secure  the  government  qnritu&l 
part  of  said  church  to  the  general  .confer* 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcc^l  Cfaaidi, 
and  secure  a  union  between  the  two  bodies, 
so  as  to  give  the  general  coniferaiioe  ec- 
clesiastical control  over  the  ibnner,  fiom 
tune  Io  time.    Accofdingly  be  met  them, 
(the  trustees)  on  his  mission,  and  in  con- 
cert with  them,  he  framed  an  article  of 
agreement  to  that  eflect ;  ^r  snid  article  of 
apeement,  see  Hwtory  of  African  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  by  C. 
Rush,  pages  17-24.    An  instrmnent  was 
then  drawn  up  by  the  trustees,  to  present 
to  the  master  in  Chancery,  to  obtaia  a 
charter  of  ucorporation,  which  thej  re- 
ceived from  the  master  in  Chancery,  as 
follows : 

In  pursuance  of  an  act,  entitled  an  Act  1' 
to  enable   religious  denominations  of  this  ' 
State,  to  appoint  trustees,  who  shall  be  a  I 
body  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of  taking .' 
care  of  the  temporalities  of  their  respec- 
tive congregations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
therein  mentioned,  passed  this  6ih  day  of 
April,  A.  D.    1784.     Public  notice  was . 
given  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  (called  Zion  Church)  of  ihe  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  slate  of  New  York, 
as  the  aforesaid  law  directs  ;  and  we,  the 
subscribers,   being   nominated,   and    ap- 
pointed agreeably  to  the  foresaid  act,   in- 
spectors for  an  election  held  in  our  place 
of  meeting,  the  8th  day  of  September,  A, 
D.   1800,  do  report  and  declare  the  fol- 
lowing persons  duly  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,  to  serve  as  trustees  for  the  said 
church,  viz : 

Francis  Jacobs,  George  Collins,  Thomas 
Sipkins,  Geoi^  E.  Moore,  George  White, 
David  Bias,  Peter  Williams,  Thomas 
Cook,  William  Brown,  which  said  persons 
so  elected,  and  their  successors  in  office, 
shall  forever  be  styled  and  denominated. 
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trustees  of  the   cx>q)oration  of  the 
ican   Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 

city  of  New  York. 
}iven  under  our  hands  and  seals  this 
fiflh  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
It  hundred  and  one. 

his 
Peter  X  Williams, 

mark. 
Francis  Jacobs. 

Itatc  of  New  York,  ss.  on  the  sixteenth 
of  February,  A.  D.  1801,  before  me 
sonally  came  Peter  Williams  and 
ncis  Jacobs,  to  mo  known  to  be  the 
ions  within  described,  and  who  exe- 
id  the  within  conveyance,  who  duly 
nowledge  the  same,  and  there  being  no 
lerial  erasures  or  interlineations  therein, 
>  allow  it  to  be  recorded, 
[signed]  James  M.  Hughes, 

Master  in  Chancery. 

lecorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  in  lib. 
.  l,of  incorporations  of  religious  denom- 
tions,  page  2d,  this  ninth  day  of  March, 
D.   1801. 

[signed]   Robert  Benson,  Clerk. 

[*hus  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
irch,  was  established  distinctHrom  the 
itcs  in  their  temporalities,  (government 
but  under  the  spiritual  government  of 
white  General  Conference.  Thus 
y  remained  for  a  number  of  years, 
ing  which  time,  their  efforts  to  promote 
kingdom  of  Christ,  were  crowned 
h  the  utmost  success.  In  A.  D.  1820, 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
jcopal  Church,  (white)  met  according 
isual  mode,  during  the  sitting  of  which 
eral  resolutions  were  passed  in  that 
ly,  which  were  considered,  by  the  more 
IS  and  wise  portion  of  members,  as 
rimental  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  they 
I  the  majority  in  favor  of  their  passage. 
3  most  important  of  those  resolutions, 
I  a  resolve  that  a  petition  be  drawn  up 
I  subscribers  obtained  by  the  preachers, 
I  the  said  memorial  to  be  presented  to 
legislature  of  New  York,  praying  them 
maa  a  special  act,  on  the  incorporation 
vligious  bodies,  to  suit  the  peculiarities 
the  Methodist  discipline,  giving  the 


preachers  more  power  over  the  temporali- 
ties of  said  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
this  resolution  was  highly  objectionable  to 
many  of  the  minidtera,  common  officiary, 
and  laity  of  said  church,  and  created  great 
dissatisfaction,  which  resulted  in  a  schism 
in  the  said  church.  The  trustees  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
hearing  of  this  movement,  were  equally  ' 
dissatisfied ;  also  the  entire  officiary  and 
laity  of  said  church,  knowing  that  it  would 
deprive  the  trustees  of  the  right  of  the 
control  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
and  eSbci  the  general  prosperity  of  their 
church.  The  trustees  therefore  called  a 
meeting  to  consult  on  the  subject,  and  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  might  avert  the 
impending  danger ;  after  the  trustees  meet« 
ing,  the  entire  officiary  were  convened,  to 
consult  on  the  matter,  then  the  laity,  with 
all  of  which  there  was  a  concomitancy  of 
conclusions,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  this 
movement  of  Greneral  Conference ;  (white) 
and  also  as  to  the  danger  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if  she  con- 
tinued in  connection  with  the  white  bishops 
and  conference  for  further  particulars  in 
the  case.  See  History  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Rev.  C. 
Rush,  pages  40 — 45. — On  Friday  even- 
ing, July  21st,  A.  D.  1820.  The  official 
members  of  said  church  were  convened 
pursuant  to  a  call,  and  a  tier  duly  consid- 
ering the  case,  they  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  following : 

Whereas,  a  very  grievous  Resolution 
was  passed  in  the  last  general  conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  acted  upon  by 
the  annual  conference  of  the  New  York 
district,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
a  memorial  bo  drawn  up,  and  subscribera 
obtained  by  the  preachers,  and  the  same 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  \ 
State  Legislature  of  New  York,  praying 
it  to  pass  a  special  Act  of  incorporation  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodist  dis- 
cipline; to  give  the  preacher  more  au- 
thority to  exercise  their  functions  in  the  : 
Church ;  and  so  change  the  present  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  temporalities  of  the 
said  Church,  that  the  trustees  or  stewards 
appointed,  (according  to  the  contemplated 
mode  of  the  above  memorial,)  will  hold 
the  property  of  the  society,  for  the  preach- 
ers in  conference  instead  of  the  members 
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of  the  society.  Upon  the  event  of  the 
success  of  ihia  pK>ve  of  the  Geneml  Con- 
frrcnce  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  our  Church, 
owr  property  will  be  Irausfcrred  into  the 
hands  of  Alelhodisl  preachers  in  Confer- 
ence,    Therefore^ 

Resolvcdi  ihul  wc  cfuinot  receive  any 
longer,  n  preacher  frem  the  Mctljodist 
Episcopal  Conference,  nor  any  eervice 
from  them,  ns  respects  church  govern- 
ment;  as  we  are  highly  dissatisfied  with 
their  proceedings  in  the  above  case„ 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  a  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  to  inform  the 
Presiding^  Elder  of  the  district,  or  the 
ruling  Elder  of  New  York  city,  of  the 
above  resolutions  of  this  M*;eting;  the 
[  following  were  the  committee:  George  Col- 
lins, Thobias  Hawkins,  William  Brown* 
It  was  oho  Resolved,  that  VViJliam  M, 
Stitwell,our  present  Elder  from  the  white 
confercnocy  continue  his  services  with  us 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  Thus  was 
the  AfricJio  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  disconnected  with  the  white  Bish- 
ops and  conference.  In  a  sfiort  time  after 
this,  in  the  same  year,  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  A*  M.  E.  Church,  to  es- 
tablish their  own  govemmtmt*  (fn  which 
they  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  from 
the  while  Methodists:  for  the  particulars 
of  which,  sec  History  of  said  Church,  by 
C,  Rush.) 

They  proceeded  to  the  establish mont  of 
their  ecclesiastleni  fl;overnmcnt,  1st,  by 
the  election  of  Elders  to  take  pastoral 
char^s^  as  there  were  no  ordained  minis- 
ters amon^  them  to  take  pastoral  charges  ; 
as  they  hod  applied  to  the  white  Hishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  ordain 
two  ministers,  which  application  was  neg- 
ativetl,  therefore^  ihey  were  necessitated 
to  take  Mr.  Wesley's  plan  of  necessify, 
and  elect  Elders,  which  was  done  with 
entire  consent  of  the  Churchy  and  with  the 
assistance  of  William  M,  Stilw^elJ,  (Elder 
of  the  Protestant  Methodist  chtirch*  who 
was  ordained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  seceded  from  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  its  chism)  the  church 
elected  two  Elders,  Abraham  Thompson, 
Jamoft  Varick,  2d>  They  proceeded  to 
appf»jnt  a  committee  to  form  a  discipline 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  church,  which   they  succeeded  in 


after  considerable  labor^  The  commitiee 
was  composed  of  the  following ;  James 
Varick,  George  CollluSi  Charles  AndeTvoD^ 
Christopher  Rush;  their  discipline  was 
completed  and  adopted  on  the  liOth  of  Srp. 
tember,  A,  D.  1620,  in  the  city  of  New 
York, 

Thus  they  progressed  for  one  year,  par- 
tially organized,  as  the  now  known  con- 
nections during  the  progrcjas  of  the  said 
year.    Asbury  church,  dretinct  from  Zioo, 

S which  was  raised  by  William  Miller  wbiie 
Itsconnected  with  Zion  church,)  formed  a 
connecrion  with  Zion  Church,  under  her 
new  govervment*  Also,  the  same  year, 
two  other  socletiea,  from  New  Haven',  CL, 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  formed  a  connoctkii 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zvm 
Church,  in  New  York;  subsequent  to 
W'hich,  the  same  year,  application  was 
made  to  the  white  Bishops  and  Conferences 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  es- 
tablish an  Annual  Conference  for  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be 
I  ander  the  presidency  of  a  white  bishop, 
which  application  waa  negatived  by  Bifthop 
McKendree  and  the  New  York  Annual 
Conference  :  for  the  partienlars  iu  tbta 
case,  see  the  History  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  by  C  Rush. — From 
the  failure  of  Ihis  move,  the  ministers  of 
the  A,  M,  E*  church,  (composed  of  the 
above  named  distinct  societies,)  n^et,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  on  the  21st  June, 
1S31,  to  hold  Iheir  first  Annual  Confer- 
ence, in  Zion  Church,  in  the  city  of  Ne»  i 
York. 

Joshua  Sod,  then  elder,  now  bishop  oflhe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Dr,  Wm. 
Phebus,  were  invited  to  nttend  the  meet- 
ing, which  they  did.  Dr.  Wm,  Phebus  was 
elected  president  of  thf^  conference  pro  ez 
viso,  Joshua  Soul  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, and  the  conference  corrmienced  ac- 
cordinG:ly.  The  number  of  ministers  ia 
attendance  were  22,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  at  the  conference  M'erc  1426; 
the  financial  receipt  35  dollars  ;  ihos  ww 
the  first  Annual  Conference  of  said  de- 
nomination. The  ne:tt  movement  of  said 
Church  was  the  ordination  of  m  elders, 
(which  had  only  been  elected)  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  which  was  succeeded  ia 
at  the  next  Anntia^  Conference,  in  June 
17,  ie22»    James  Covel,  Sylvester  Hutch- 
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mson  and  William  M.  Stilwell,  (all  rcg- 
Qlar  elders  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,)  were  solicited  to  assist  in  the  or- 
dination of  elders,  which  they  cordially 
coosentcd  to,  and  three  elders  were  or- 
dained during  the  conference  sitting  :  the 
IbKowing  were  tha  persons  :  Abraham 
Thompson,  James  Varick,  Levcn  Smith. 
Thus  were  established  the  Discipline,  An- 
nual Conference  and  the  ordination  of  the 
said  church ;  thus  the  Annual  conference 
convened,  for  seven  years  successively, 
at  each  of  which  conventions,  it  appointed 
its  president.  At  the  Annual  Conference, 
May  15, 1838,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Rush, 
was  elected  the  permanent  superintendent 
ibr  four  years.  Thus  was  fully  establish- 
ed the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
io  America. 

lU-DOCTRINEa  — FIRST    OF    THEIR 
FAITH. 

1.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Eternal  Godhead^  the  Holy 
Trinity^  these  three, equal  in  poicer  and 
ffixr^the  Father^  Son,  and  Ho/j/  Gftost; 
the  Son,  the  Eternal  LogoSy  which  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelled  among  men,  being 
Gad  and  man  in   the   person  of  Jesus 

I  Christy  who  possessed  two  natures  in  one 
person,  never  to  be  completely  separated. 
That  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
that  he  suffered  in  this  world,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again 
and  ascended  into  Heaven,  having  made 
fiiU  Recicfnption  for  all  men,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  obedience  to  GotL  That  He 
will  Judge  the  world  in  the  last  day.  They 
also  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  which 
the  souls  of  men  are  justified,  and  their 
nature  sanctified. 

2.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  Holi/ 
Spirit  for  salvation ;  also  the  validity  of 
tbe  thirty-nine  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  also  the  twenty-seven  of  the 
New  Testament. 

8.  They  also  admit  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man depravity,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
&l]y  or  original  sin.  That  man,  in  his 
natural  state  affer  the  fall,  was  totally 
unable  to  do  any  thing  acceptable  with 
6od,  without  his  grace,  by  which  he  is 
brought  into  his  favor. 


4.  They  hold  the  doctrine  o£  repentance 
towards  God,  also  good  works ;  but  though 
they  arc  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow 
after  justification,  yet  they  cannot  put 
away  our  sins,  but  we  produce  good  works, 
as  our  duty  to  God ;  and  then  the  merits 
of  Christ  are  bestowed  upon  us. 

5.  They  believe  in  justification  by  faith 
in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  In  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  the  giflof 
God,  but  must  be  put  into  exercise  by 
man. 

7.  Also  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  or 
Christian  perfection ;  that  is,  that  a  Chris- 
tian can  have  a  conscience  void  of  ofTcncc 
toward  God  and  man,  that  he  can  order 
his  conduct  so  before  God  and  man  as  not 
to  encourage  his  carnal  nature  in  the 
least ;  then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed 
richly  upon  him,  forming  in  him  a  new 
nature,  in  opposition  to  his  carnal ;  thus 
his  spiritual  nature  becomes  predominant ; 
God  ruling  upon  the  main  altar  of  the 
heart ;  then  he  is  sanctifieil,  or  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Grod. 

8.  They  believe  in  a  possibility  of  sin- 
ing  after  justification  or  sanctification. 

9.  They  discountenance  the  doctrine 
of  superogation ;  also  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. 

10.  They  believe  in  the  sacremcnts ; 
the  LorfVs  Stipjjcr  ;  BaiHism  ;  and  Hohj 
Matrimony : 

a.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
they  believe  substantially  to  be  the  seal 
of  our  obligation,  to  obey  and  serve  God 
with  all  our  hearts.  That  it  is  the  great 
memorial  of  the  death  and  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  which  our  souls  are  rc- 
frcshcd  in  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
Christ.  Also,  that  the  humble  penitent 
who  truly  repents,  is  entitled  to  its  benefits, 
as  much  so  as  those  who  have  been  jus- 
tified. 

!),  Baptism :  that  it  is  a  sign  or  seal  of 
faith  in  Christ,  or  faith  in  the  Christian 
Religion ;  it  is  also  the  sign  or  seal  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  heart ;  also  a  sign  of 
membership  of  Christ's  kingdom :  as  to 
its  subjects,  children  or  adults  ;  adults  who 
are  true  penitents.  Children  are  entitled 
to  it  because  they  are  classed  among 
Christian  believers  ;  substantially,  by  the 
scriptures,  thef  are  entitled  to  it  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ's'  kingdom  ;   they  are  en- 
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tilled  to  it  ns  being  truly  among  the  regp- 
ncrates.  As  to  tho  fnodc,  any  one  ia 
t?<]ually  important. 

XI,  They  believe  thai  rites  and  core- 
monies  of  churches  may  vary  as  necessity 
m;iy  require, 

12.  That  Chriatian  men  may  make 
eis'il  onlh  to  austam  truth  and  jtisiice. 
They  admit  thoi  il  is  the  privilege  of 
Christlar)3  in  their  religious  exercisca,  to 
enjoy  iheraselve:*  physkaUy  to  any  extent 
that  dof:;s  not  iDfringe  upon  moral  or  na- 
tural low;  they  do  not  adiiiit  that  tbeir 
religious  enjoyment  or  impulse  should  be 
circumsfu-ibecl  by  the  mere  feeling  or 
customs  of  the  commoti  refinement  of  our 
present  age- 

SECOND  OP  THEIK  PTIACTICE. 

1»  The  entire  consecration  of  the  Chria- 

tian  Sabbath. 

2,  They  practice  entire  tempcrnncej 
all  use  of  spirituous  liquors  are  prohibited 
cxeept  in  case  of  neee?isity* 

3,  They  aru  to  avoid  all  tnilGc  in  vIvl* 
wryt  in  auy  way, 

4,  They  are  to  avoid  fighting,  quarrel- 
ing,  and  brawling.,  and  brealctn;^  all  civil 
law,  one  with  another,  mntninining  a 
peaceable  deportment* 

6,  They  arc  to  avoid  all  evil  retalia- 
tion, 

C  To  observe  the  strictest  honesty  and 
justice  iu  all  dealings,  without  the  use  of 
many  words,  in  buying  or  selling,  not 
givina:  or  taking  any  thing  on  usury  or 
unlawful  interest, 

7,  To  avoid  uncharitable  or  unprofit- 
able conversation,  doing  to  others  what 
we  would haveothersdo  unto  us. 

6,  Practice  nothtn;^  but  what  they  con- 
eeive  to  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  avoiding 
the  wearing  of  costly  apparel  and  gold 
oruamrnts,  singing  songs,  reading  novels, 
and  all  unnecessn^ry  self-indulgences,  lay- 
ing up  treasure  upon  earth;  borrowing 
without  a  prohabillty  of  paying;  taking 
up  p^ods  without  a  probability  of  paying 
for  them* 

9.  To  do  all  the  good  they  can,  by 
being  merciful  according  to  their  power; 
by  clothing  the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry  ; 
helping  Ihem  that  are  sick  or  in  prison  ; 
instructing  all  they  have  any  intercourse 


with  to  do  good,  especially  to  them  that 
are  of  the  househoid  of  faith,  or  groaniug 
so  to  he,  employing  them  in  preference  to 
others,buying  and  selling  one  of  another, 
helping  caeb  other  in  busine-ss^  al^o  iti- 
structtng  children  in  Christian  tbeory  and 
practice, 

10,  Submiting  to  bcnr  Christian  re- 
proaches^ suifering  men  to  say  all  manofir 
of  evil  of  us  falsely  for  the  Lord's  aabe* 

IL  They  practice  regular  aUcntlon  to 
all  the  ordinnnces  of  tho  Lord ;  such  fts 
the  public  worship  of  God  ;  the  ministry 
of  tlfce  word  eitfier  read  or  expeuntlcd; 
the  Snppcr  of  the  Lord  ;  family  and  pri- 
vate prayer;  searching  the  scriptures. 
These  are  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  African  MelhodiK 
Episcopal  Church  in  America, 

IIL  GOVEnNMFNT^nnflT  ECCLESIAS* 
nCAL  OUDERS. 

1,  The  order  of  spiritual  functionarifs 
consists  in  a  superintendent^  who  U  etrctinl 
to  his  office  every  four  years  by  the  sui- 
frage  of  the  members  of  the  general  con- 
ference ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  hn 
is  reelected,  or  another  in  his  place;  he 
mu&t  bo  an  elder  previous.  His  busiae,^ 
is  to  preside  at  the  general  and  annual 
conferences  ;  to  ordi^in  deacons  and  elders 
in  the  church  with  the  assistance  of  other 
eiders,  also  to  appoint  the  preochera  of 
each  anniirtl  conference  to  their  pastoral 
charges;  and  also  to  travel  ronnd  the  | 
general  connection,  as  often  as  pos^iLle; 
he  has  no  regnlar  stipulated  satary,  but 
his  compensation  is  anomalous. 

2,  Functionary,  is  the  Eldership,  (th« 
highest  of  holy  orders,  as  resting  upon 
divine  appointment  of  orders  in  the  Chris- 
tian Clmrch,)  he  is  elect<'d  by  the  Annusl 
Conference  to  receive  holy  orders,  and 
then  ordained  hy  the  superintendent,  as- 
sisted by  elders.  His  office  is  to  take 
pastoral  charges  wherever  the  supenD- 
tendent  may  appoint  him,  to  preach  oa 
the  same  as  often  as  practicable,  admin- 
ister the  sacrament,  to  baptize  and  marrv, 
to  preside  at  Quarterly  Conferences,  gtrt 
statistics  of  his  charge  annually,  and  gift 
licenses  to  preach;  his  salary  is  anomalous. 

3,  Deacon :  he  is  elected  to  receive  this 
order  by  the  Annual  Conference,  (after 
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be  has  travell^  two  years  in  the  itin- 
erancy,) then  ordained  by  the  superin- 
teodenty  with  the  elder's  assistance.  His 
duty  is  to  preach  at  the  requisition  of  the 
elder  in  whose  charge  he  is,  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  cucharist,  to  bap- 
tize and  administer  matrimony,  and  to 
try  disorderly  members  in  the  absence  of 
the  elder. 

4«  Licensed  preacher,  he  receives  his 
authority  from  the  Quarterly  Conference, 
in  concert  with  the  elder.  His  duty  is  to 
preach  at  the  requisition  of  the  pastor  of 
the  charge  where  he  resides.  His  scr- 
nccs  are  gratuitous. 

5.  Exhorter,  his  licenses  are  given  by 
the  cider,  and  Quarterly  Conference ;  his 
duty  is  to  exhort,  without  selecting  par- 
ticular texts.    His  services  arc  gratuitous. 

6.  Are  class  leaders,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  charge  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
lay  members,  to  meet  them  weekly  for 
religious  instruction,  exhortation,  correc- 
tioo,  or  reproof.  They  are  elected  by  the 
QoarCerly  Conference,  annually. 

7.  Are  temporal  functionaries.  They 
are  trustees  and  stewards,  and  are  elected 
annually,  generally  by  the  Quarterly 
GoDfercncc,  or  by  the  male  members  of 
die  society  with  which  they  are  connected, 
as  the  society  may  determine  in  its  con- 
stitution. Their  business  is  to  control  the 
temporalities  of  the  society,  to  make  or 
grsnt  bargains  for  it,  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse all  its  monies,  properly. 

Thus  ends  the  official  department  of 
said  church. 


I  SECOND THE    CONVENTIONAL    DE- 
PARTMENT. 

1.  The  General  Coffference.  —  This 
body  convrnes  every  four  years,  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  travelling  ministers  of  the 
cooncction.  Its  power  is  to  elect  the  su- 
perintendent, to  confirm  any  ruler  or 
rulers  of  general  government  of  said 
church,  that  may  have  been  proposed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  several  Annual  and 
Quarterly  Conferences  of  the  sole  con- 
nection. 

2.  The  Annual  Conference,  —  This 
body  convenes  annually,  and  is  composed 
of  the  travelling  ministers  of  a  district. 


Its  business  is  to  over  look  the  moral  con- 
duct of  its  members,  to  elect  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  to  receive  candidates  on 
probation,  and  into  full  membership;  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  new  districts 
to  the  General  Conference,  also  to  receive 
statistics  of  its  pastoral  ministers,  and  to 
try  and  expel  immoral  members. 

3.  The  Quarterly  Covfcrcnce, — This 
body  meets  quarterly,  and  is  composed  of 
the  entire  officiary  over  which  it  holds 
jurisdiction.  The  minister  holding  pas- 
toral charge  presides  over  it.  Its  duty  is 
to  look  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficiary, to  try  and  exixjl  immoral  mem- 
bers, to  propose  any  articles  for  general 
government  to  the  Annual  Conference, 
for  their  legislation,  &c. 

4.  Trusteed  Meeting, — ^This  body  con- 
venes monthly,  and  is  composed  of  the 
trustees  and  stewards  of  a  church.  Its 
duty  is  to  look  over  the  temporalities  of 
the  society  of  their  jurisdiction,  to  see 
that  there  is  a  proper  disbursement  of 
their  monies,  and  proper  grants  of  bar- 
gains, &c. 

5.  Leaders^ Meeting, — ^This  body  meets 
monthly,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  class 
leaders  and  class  stewards.  Its  business 
is  to  report,  to  the  pastor  in  charge,  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  laity  of  the  church, 
and  to  report  deaths,  marriages  and 
sick. 

IV.  STATISTICS. 

The  African  M.  E.  Church,  in  Ameri- 
ca, (in  A.  D.  1847,)  had  two  general  su- 
perintendents, Christopher  Rush  and  Wil- 
liam Miller,  the  latter  of  whom  died  some 
time  since,  and  the  election  of  another  is 
delayed  for  the  General  Conference  in 
1848.  It  has  also  four  Annual  Confer- 
ences, one  established  in  New  York,  in 
1821 ;  one  in  Philadelphia,  established  in 
1823;  one  in  Boston,  Mass.,  cstablislied  in 
1845,  and  one  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  estab- 
lished in  1845.  These  conferences  extend 
tlieir  influence  into  some  eleven  states  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
also  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  75  travelling 
ministers,  from  150  to  200  local  preachers 
and  exhorters,  also  5000  lay  members, 
and  60  churches,  with  a  great  many  con- 
gregations without  churches. 


^  .'      JIISTORV 


OF 


THE  MENNONITES. 

BY  CHRISTIAN  UERR.* 


TiJE  nfinnc?a  of  (Ecolnmpadius,  Lutiier, 
Zwmglius,  Mebncthon,  Bucer^  Bullinger, 
Calvin,  and  others,  whom  God  in  his  pro- 
vidence raisicJ  up  as  Immbie  iiistriimenUs 
to  rnforni,  lo  no  sm<ill  extent,  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  Ihe  chtircli,  aro  fomi^ 
[inr  to  almost  every  ordinary  reader  j 
while  that  of  Monno  Simun  is  little  known, 
nlthouj^h  he  was  cotemporary  with  Luther^ 
Zwini^liuSj  and  othei's,  and  with  some  of 
whom  he  had  personal  interviews — with 
Ltjtheir  and  Melancthon,  in  Wittenberg  j 
with  Bullin;^crf  at  Zurich;  and  at  Stras- 
burg,  with  iSuoor* 

In  an  article  necessarily  brief  as  this 
must  be,  the  question^  Whether  the  Men- 
nonites  are  descendants  from  tlie  WaU 
densos?  cnnnot  be  discussed.  The  tcsli- 
monVf  however,  of  Dr.  Ypoij,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Groningen,  and  a  member  of 
Ihc  Dutch  Koformed  Church,  may  here  be 
appropriately  introduced,  on  this  point.  In 
a  work  written  by  the  Professor,  published 
at  Breda,  1913,  he  says:  "  Wc  have  now 
seen  thftt  the  Baptists,  who  were  formerly 
called  Anabaptists,  and  in  later  times 
Mennonites,  were  the  original  Waldenscs; 
and  have  long  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
received  the  honor  of  that  origin."  This 
testimony  is  borne  from  high  ofHcial  au- 
thority in  the  Diitch  Reformed  Church, 

The    MennonttPS     freely    acknowledge 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Monno 


•  Thifl  article  his  b^en  prepflred  hy  the  aid 
of  ihe  Ri?v.  Christian  H^^rr*  of  Pequei,  Lan- 
caster coualv*  a  Bishop  in  the  Meanoniie 
Churchy  and  has  hia  approbatioa.- — Ed. 


I  Simon,  a  native  of  Wjtmarsnm,  hom  in 
I  Friesland,  A.  D,    1495,     He,  as  well  as 

I  all  his  cotcinpomries,  was  educated  a  Oa- 
!  thoLic,  and  in  hts  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
I  undertook  the  duties  of  a  priest  in  his 
j  father's  village,  called  Pintimgum,  m  Fries- 
land  ;  although  in  utter  darkness  of  mind 
and  worldline-ss  of  spirit,  yet  not  without 
some  tenderness  of  conseiejiec  and  appa- 
rent piety.  In  1530,  he  was  imlucud  U> 
examine  the  New  Testament  for  hlmsctt', 
"I  had  n^t,"  says  h*.\  *'  pj'oceeded  far 
therein,  before  I  discovered  that  I  was  de- 
ceived/* His  mind  was  completely 
changed  ;  he  renounccfl  his  former  views, 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  iN"ew 
Testament,  and  which  he  zealously  advo- 
cated. 

He  now  commenced  to  travel,  with  a 
view  to  consult  with  some  of  his  cotcmjjo- 
raries,  such  as  Luther,  Bncer,  Bulllnger, 
and  others;  having  done  so,  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  Munstcritcs,     "  He  condemn^ 
ed/'  says  Mosheim,  *'  the  plan  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  of  the  Munstcrite^,  tlmt 
was  founded   on  the  prospect  of  a   new  J; 
kinftdom,  to  be  miraculously  established  !| 
by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  civil  nr^  | 
vemmcnt,  and  the  destruction  of  human 
rulers,  and  which  had  been  the  pestilc/iriui 
source  of  such  dreadful  commotions,  such  , 
execrable  rebellions,  and  such  enormous 
crimes."* 

Menno  Simon  plainly  foresaw  to  what 
horrid  extremities  the  pcrnii?io«s  doctriow 
of  the  Munsterites  wore  calculated  to  lead 

•  Moisheim,  Eccl.  History,  vol  iL  p.  1  3Sl 
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die  inooosiderate  and  unwary;  neterthe* 
less,  aa  there  were  man j  pious  souls  who 
had  been  misled  by  this  pernicious  sect, 
but  who  had  renounced  all  connection  and 
intercourse  with  them,  and  as  there  were 
abo  others,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Waldenses,  all  of  whom  were  as  dispersed 
ibeep  of  the  house  of  Israel :  Meimo,  at 
tliar  earnest  solicitation,  assumed  among 
tbem  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  publ£ 
teacher*  That  he  was  calculated  to  dis- 
eharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  is  evident 
fiom  bis  success.  **  He  had,"  sajrs  Mos- 
heim,  ^the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
oatuial  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  bis 
learning  was  sufficient  to  make  him  pass 
for  an  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit, 
gentle  in  his  msnners,  pliant  and  obse- 
quious in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  characters,  and  extremely 
xealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and 
virtue,  which  he  recommended  by  his  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  A  mail 
of  such  talents  and  dispositions  could  not 
&il  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  people, 
and  to  gain  a  good  number  of  adherents 
wherever  he  exercised  hie  ministry."* 

Prom  1537,  Menno  Simon,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  public  teacher,  commenced  tra- 
velling from  one  country  to  another, 
amidst  pressures  and  calamities  of  various 
kinds,  and  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the 
severity  of  the  laws.  He  first  visited  Ekist 
ind  West  Friesland,  the  province  of  Gro- 
lingen,  thence  he  directed  his  course  to 
Holland,  Guelderland,  Brabant,  Westpha- 
ia,  and  continued  through  the  German 
>ro?inces  that  lie  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Livonia. 
*  In  all  these  places  his  ministerial  labors 
irerc  attended  with  remarkable  success, 
md  added  a  prodigious  number  of  fol- 
bwers.**!  He  labored  assiduously  till  the 
:lo9e  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Fresenburg, 
near  Oldcslohe,  January  81,  1561. 

His  object  was  reformation,  and  the 
spiritual .  edification  of  his  fellow-men, 
R^hich  he  accomplished  to  an  unparalleled 
'xtcnt     He  purified  the  doctnnes  of  the 

*  Mosheim,  EccL  History,  vol.  ii.  o.  13S. 
f  Mosheim. 


Anabaptists— some  of  them  he  reclaimed, 
others  be  excluded,  who  were  tainted  with 
the  Munsterite  heresy.  He  founded  many 
communities  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 

From  the  year  1587,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  many  of  tl^  Men- 
nonites  were  sorely  persecuted  in  Europe. 
They  were  ccMnpelled  to  flee  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  consequenUy  have 
been  dispersed.  Some  went  to  Russia, 
Pmssia,  Poland,  Hdland,  Denmark,  and 
many,  on  the  invitati<»i  of  the  liberal- 
minded  William  Penn,  transported  thenw 
selves  and  families,  into  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1688. 
Those  who  came  in  that  year  and  in  ld98| 
settled  in  and  about  Germantown,  where 
they  erected  a  school  and  meeting  house 
mlTOS. 

In  1709,other  families  from  the  PiiUiti- 
nate,  descendants  of  the  distressed  and 
persecuted  Swiss,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  settled  in  Pequea  Valley,  then  Ches- 
ter, now  Lancaster  county.  Among  these 
were  the  Herrs,Meylius,  Kendigs,  Millers, 
Oberholtz,  Funks,  Bowmans,  and  others. 
They  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  Mingo  or 
Conestoga,  Pequea,  and  Shawanese  In- 
dians, where  under  unpropitious  circum- 
stances, they  improved  lands.  The  first 
who  settled  here  were  soon  joined  by 
others,  who  came  to  America,  in  1711, 
1717,  1727,  and  at  a  later  period.  Before 
the  year  1785,  there  were  probably  rising 
of  five  hundred  families  settled  in  Lancas- 
ter county.  For  some  time  they  held 
their  religious  meetings,  and  school,  in  the 
same  rude  buildings.  As  a  body,  in  this 
country,  the  Mennonites  have  spent  little 
money  in  erecting  stately  buildings  as 
churches,  or  for  schools.  Economy  and 
comfort  being  their  chief  aim,  they  dis- 
card ornament. 

Their  religious  views  were  at  an  early 
date,  and  since,  misrepresented,  and  no 
small  degree  of  prejudice  excited  against 
them.  To  allay  such  unfounded  preju- 
dices, they  had  "  The  Christian  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  &c.,  containing  the  chief 
doctrines  held  by  them,  translated  into 
English,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
17!?7."  In  the  preface  to  that  publica- 
tion, they  say — **  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  harmless  and  defenceless 
Christians,  called  Mennonites,  is  as  yet 
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jiltle  known,  &c. :  so  that  tlie  greatest 
portion  of  people  doth  not  know  what  they 
belkvG  and  confcsa  of  the  word  of  God, 
unti  by  fcason  of  thai  ignorance,  cannot 
speak  ajid  judge  rightly  of  their  cotifes- 
sion,  nor  of  the  confessors  themselves; 
nay,  through  prejudice,  as  a  strange  and 
unheard  of  thing,  do  abhor  Iheni,  so  as 
not  to  speak  well*  but  oftentimes  ill  of 
them.  Therefore  it  hath  been  thought  fit 
and  needful  to  translate,  at  the  desire  of 
some  of  onr  fellow- believers  in  Fcnnayl- 
vnnia,  otir  Confession  of  Faith  into  Eag- 
lish,  so  as  fof  many  years  it  hath  been 
printed  iJi  the  Duteh,  German,  and  French 
languages  ;  which  confession  hath  been 
well  approved  of,  both  In  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  in  France,  by  several  eminent 
persons  of  the  Reformed  religion;  and 
therefore  tl  hnth  been  thought  worth  the 
while  (o  turn  it  also  into  English,  that  so 
those  of  that  nation  may  become  ac- 
q^Tainted  wjTh  it,  and  so  mi^^ht  have  a  bet- 
ter opinion  thereof,  and  of  its  professors? 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  that  every  well- 
meaning  soul  might  inquire  and  try  all 
tbinjTs,  and  keep  that  which  is  best»" 

This  confession,  which  is  given  below, 
was,  at  that  time,  (1727),  approved  and 
received  by  the  elders  and  ministers  of 
the  congregations  of  the  people  culled 
Mennonites.  "  We  do,  (say  they,)  ac- 
knowledge and  hereby  make  known,  that 
we  own  the  Confession*  Tn  testimony 
wbew?(3f,  and  that  we  bdieve  the  same  to 
be  good,  we  have  SLjhscnl)ed  our  names  : 

"Shipack — Jacob  Gacdtsrhlaek,  Hen- 
ry Kolb,  Claes  Jansen,  Michael  Zigeler, 
Germantown — John  Gorgas,  John  Cone- 
rads,  Clas  Ritlinghausen.  ConeiitoiTa — 
Hans  Bursjholtzer,  Chrislian  Hcer,  Bene- 
dict Hirchi,  Martin  Bear,  Johannas  Bow- 
m^Ti.  Great  Swamp  —  Velle  Clemor. 
Manatant  — Daniel  Langencckcr,  Jacob 
Beghtly," 

ARTICLES  or  FAITir. 

T/m*  ?r(ifflng  Arfkics  tf  fht*  Chn'Man 
Faith  of  fhc  Churches  fif  Hie  Uf^ifrd 
FlcntUh^  Frirsland^  and  other  Mcn^ 
nonitf^s^  and  thost  i/i  America^  adopted 
A.  n.  1632, 

Of  Goi,  oft/m  Crmfinn  of  aU  thifr^s 
and  cf  Man, — SJncc  it  is  testified,  that 


without  faith  it  is  impossiblo  lo  please 
God,  and  that  whosoever  would  come  to 
God,  must  lielieve  that  God  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rcwarder  of  all  those  who  seek 
him;  we  therefore  confess  and  believe, 
according  to  the  scriptures,  with  all  the 
pious,  in  one  eternal,  omnipotent,  and  in* 
comprehensible  God:  the  Father,  Son,, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  no  more  or  none 
other;  before  whom  there  was  no  God^ 
nor  shall  there  be  any  after  him ;  for 
from  him,  by  him,  and  in  him,  are  all 
things;  to  whom  bo  praise,  honor*  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever ;  Amen,  (Heb,  xi. 
6  ;  Deut*  vi.  4  ;  Gen,  xvii,  1 ;  Isa.  xWl 
9  f  Job.  V.  7  ;  Rom,  xi,  36,) 

We  believe  in  this  one  God,  who  work* 
all  in  all ;  and  confess  that  he  is  the  Crea* 
tor  of  a!l  things,  visible  and  invisible; 
who,  in  six  days,  created  hcckveo  and 
earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  is  thowin  \  and 
that  he  governs  and  upholds  alt  his  works 
by  his  wisdom,  and  by  the  word  of  bis 
power*  (1  Cor.  xii*  6;  Gen,  u  1-2^; 
Acts  xiv*  14.) 

Now,  as  he  had  fiJiished  his  work,  and 
had  ordained  and  prepared  every  thing 
good  and  perfect  in  its  natui'oand  proper* 
ties,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  so  nt 
last  he  created  the  first  man,  Adam,  the 
father  of  us  all ;  gave  him  a  body,  formed 
of  the  dust  of  the  e^rtb,  and  breathed  into 
hia  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  so  that  he 
became  a  living  soul,  created  by  God 
after  his  own  image  and  likeness,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  unto  eter* 
nal  life.  ITe  esteemed  him  above  all 
erejitures,  and  endowed  him  with  many 
and  gr^at  gifts ;  placed  bim  in  a  delight* 
ful  garden,  or  paradise,  and  gave  him  a 
command  and  a  prohibition;  afterwards 
he  took  a  rib  from  Adam,  nmde  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  to  Adam  for  a  hefpmaie, 
consort,  and  wife-^  Tlie  conseqnence  is, 
that  finm  ihta  first  and  only  man,  Adam, 
all  m*^n  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  have 
drsccnded.  (Gen.  i,  27  ;  ji.  7  j  v.  1  ;  ii. 
1ft  :  xvii.  22  ;  Ada  xvii.  26.) 

n.  Of  the  Falltf  Man. — AVe  believe 
and  con/ess,  nreording  to  the  tenure  of 
the  seripturra,  that  our  first  parents,  Adaai 
and  Eve,  did  not  remain  long  in  the  glo- 
rious state  in  which  they  were  created; 
but  being  deceived  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent  and  the  envy  of  the  devil,  they 
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tmnagteaaed  the  high  commandment  of 
God,  aad  disobeyed  their  Creator;  by 
which  disobedience  sin  entered  the  world, 
aad  death  by  sin,  which  has  thus  passed 
upon  all  men,  in  that  all  have  sinned,  and 
hence  incurred  the  wrath  of  Grod  and  con« 
demnation.  They  were,  therefore,  driven 
of  God  out  of  paradise,  to  till  the  earth,.^ , 
to  toil  for  sustenance,  and  to  eat  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,  till  they 
should  return  to  the  earth  whence  they 
had  been  taken.  And  that  they,  by  this 
one  sin,  (ell  so  far  as  to  be  separated  and 
estranged  from  Grod,  that  neither  they 
themselves,  no^  any  of  their  posterity,  nor 
angel,  nor  man,  nor  any  other  creature 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  could  help  them, 
ledeem  them,  or  reconcile  them  to  God; 
but  they  must  have  been  eternally  lost, 
had  not  Ood,  in  compassion  for  his  crea- 
tures, made  provision  for  them,  interpo- 
sing with  love  and  mercy.  (Gen.  iii.  6 ; 
Rom.  V.  12 ;  Gen.  iii.  23 ;  Psalm  xlix.  8. 
9;  Rev.  v.  1,  5;  John  iii.  16.) 

III.  Of  Uie  Restoration  of  Man  by  the 
promise  of  Chrises  coming, — Concerning 
the  restoration  of  the  first  man  and  his 
posterity,  we  believe  and  confess,  that 
Grod,  notwithstanding  their  fall,  transgres- 
sion, sin,  and  perfect  inability,  was  not 
willing  to  cast  them  off  entirely,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  eternally  lost;  but  that  he 
called  them  again  to  him,  comforted  them, 
and  testified  that  there  was  yet  a  means 
of  reconciliation ;  namely,  the  Lamb  with- 
out spot,  the  Son  of  Grod,  who  was  ap- 
pointed fbr  this  purpose  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  and  was  promised 
while  they  were  yet  in  paradise,  for  con- 
solation, redemption,  and  salvation  unto 
them  and  all  their  posterity;  nay,  from 
that  time  forth  was  bestowed  upon  them 
by  faith ;  afterwards  all  the  pious  fore- 
fathers, to  whom  this  promise  was  fre- 
quently renewed,  longed  for,  desired,  saw 
by  faith,  and  waited  for  the  fulfilment, 
that  at  his  coming:;  he  would  redeem,  liber- 
ate, and  release  fhllcn  man  from  sin,  guilt, 
and  unris^hteousncss.  (John  i.  29 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  19;  Gen.  iii.  15;  John  iii.  8;  ii.  1; 
Hob.  xi.  13,39;  Gal.  iv.  4.) 

IV.  Of  the  Coming  /  Christ,  and  the 
Cause  of  his  Coming, — We  further  be- 
lieve and  confess,  that  when  the  time  of 
his  promise,  which  all    the  forefathers 


anxiously  expected,  was  fulfilled,  the  pro* 
mised  Messiah,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour, 
proceeded  from  God,  was  sent,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  came 
into  the  world,  nay,  was  made  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  and  thus  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  man ;  that  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  espoused  to 
Joseph,  of  the  House  of  David  ;  and  that 
she  brought  forth  her  first-bom  Son  at 
Bethlehem,  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger.  (John 
iv.  25 ;  xvi.  28 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  John  i. 
14 ;  Matt.  i.  22 ;  Luke  ii.  7.) 

We  confess  and  believe,  that  this  is  he 
whose  going  forth  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  without  beginning  of  days,  or 
end  of  life ;  of  whom  it  is  testified  that  he 
is  Alpha  and  Omega,  tKe  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last ;  that  he  is' 
the  same,  and  no  other,  who  was  provided, 
promised,  sent  and  came  into  the  world, 
and  who  is  God*s  first  and  only  Son,  and 
who  was  before  John  the  Baptist,  Abra- 
ham, and  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
world ;  nay,  who  was  the  Lord  of  David, 
and  the  God  of  the  universe,  the  first  born 
of  all  creatures,  who  was  sent  into  the 
world,  and  yielded  up  the  body  which 
was  prepared  for  him,  a  sacrifice  and 
offering,  for  a  sweet  savor  to  God ;  nay, 
for  the  consolation,  redemption,  and  sal- 
vation of  the  whole  world.  (Micah  v.  1 ; 
Hcb.  vii.  3 ;  Rev.  i.  8,  18  ;  John  iii.  16  ; 
Heb.  i.  6;  Rom.  viii.  32;  John  i.  30; 
Matt  XX.  11,41;  Col.  i.  15.) 

But  as  to  how  and  in  what  manner  this 
worthy  body  was  prepared,  and  how  the 
Word  became  flesh,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  statement  given  by  the  evangelists; 
agreeably  to  which,  we  confess,  with  all 
the  saints,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  in  whom  alone  consist  all  our  hope, 
consolation,  redemption,  and  salvation. 
(Luke  i.  30,  31 ;  John  xx.  30,  31 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  16.) 

We  further  believe  and  confess  with 
the  scriptures,  that  when  he  had  fulfilled 
his  course,  and  finished  the  work  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  the  world,  he 
was,  according  to  the  providence  of  God, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men ; 
that  he  suflbred  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried;  rose  again 
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from  the  dead  on  the  third  dny ;  ascended 
to  heaven^  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  of  God  on  high  ;  whence  he 
"will  come  again  to  judge  ihe  living  and 
ihe  dead,  (Luke  xxii*  53 ;  xxiii-  1  ;  xxiv, 
fi,  6,  31.) 

And  also  that  the  Son  of  God  died, 
lasted  death,  and  shed  his  precious  blood, 
for  all  men ;  and  that  thereby  he  bruised 
tho  serpent's  head,  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  devil,  abolished  the  handwriting, 
and  obtained  tho  remission  of  sins  for  the 
whole  human  family  ;  that  be  became  the 
means  (avjthor)  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
those  who,  from  Adam  to  tlie  end  of  the 
world,  believe  in  and  obey  him*  0^*^^- 
iii»  15;  John  iii,  8j  Col,  ii.  14;  Rom. 
V.  IB,) 

V,  Of  the  Law  of  Cfi7^sl—the  Gospel 
or  t^w  New  ll'stamt^it. — Wo  believe  and 
confess,  that  previous  to  his  ascensioa^  he 

'^  made,  instituted,  and  left  his  New  l^sia- 
ment^  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  that  it 
should  remain  an  everlasting  tesiamentj 
which  he  confirmed  and  sealed  with  his 
blood,  and  commended  it  so  highly  to 
Ihem,  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered,  neither 
by  angels  nor  men,  neither  to  be  added 
thereto,  nor  taken  therefrom.  And  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  whole  will  and 
counsel  of  his  heavenly  Father,  as  far  as 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  he  has  caused 
it  to  be  promulgated  by  his  apostles,  mis- 
sionaries, and  ministers,  whom  he  called 
and  chose  for  that  purpose,  and  scut  into 
all  the  world,  to  preach  in  his  name  among 
all  people,  and  nations  and  tongues,  tes- 
tifying repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  j  and  that  consequently  he  has  therein 
declared  all  men,  without  exception,  as  his 
children  and  lawful  heirsi  so  far  as  they 
follow  and  livo  up  to  the  contents  of  tho 
same  by  faith,  as  obedient  children  j  and 
thus,  he  has  not  excluded  any  ^Toru  the 
glorious  inheritance  of  everlasting  life, 
except  the  unbelieving,  the  disobedient, 
the  obstinate,  and  the  perverse,  who  de- 
spise it,  ntid,  by  their  contlnnal  sinning, 
render  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life,  {Jcr,  xxxi.  18;  Heb,  ix,  15;  xvi,  17  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  27  ;  GaU  i.  8 ;  1  Tim,  vi,  3 ; 
John  XV,  15;  Matt,  xviii.  19;  Mark  xvi. 
13;  Ijuke  xxiv.  4,  5;  Rom,  viii,  17; 
Acts  xiiiv  46.) 

VI,  Of  Rcpc7ttanc€  and  Rrfofftiation, 


— We  believe  and  conA^s,  since  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  evil  from  youth, 
and  prone  to  unrighteousness,  sin,  and 
wickedness,  that  the  first  lesson  of  the 
New  Testament  of  the  Son  of  God,  is 
repentance  and  reformation.  Men,  there. 
fore,  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to 
understand,  must  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  reform  their  lives,  believe 
the  gospel,  eschew  evil  and  do  good,  desist 
from  sin  and  forsake  unrighteousness,  put 
off  the  old  man  with  all  his  works,  and 
put  on  the  new  man,  created  after  God  ia 
righteousness  and  true  holiness  j  for  nei- 
ther baptism,  supper^  church,  nor  any 
other  outward  ceremony,  can,  without 
faith,  regeneration,  change  or  reformation 
of  life,  enable  us  to  please  Go*!,  or  ohtaia 
from  him  any  consolation,  or  promise  of 
salvation.  But  we  jnust  g^)  to  God  with 
sincere  hearts  and  true  and  perfect  ffljth, 
and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  according  lo 
the  testimony  of  the  scriptures;  by  this 
living  faith  we  obtain  remission  or  for^vo- 
ness  of  sins,  are  justified,  sanctified,  nay, 
made  children  of  God,  partakers  of  his 
image,  nature,  and  mind ;  being  bf*ra 
again  of  God  from  above,  through  the  in- 
corruptible seed,  (Gen,  viir,  21  ;  Mark  i, 
15;  Ezekiel  xii-  1;  1  Col,  iii^  9,  10; 
Eph,  iv,  21^22;  Heb,  x,  31,22;  John 
vii.  39,) 

VJI,  Of  Baptism. — As  regards  bap- 
tism, W'e  confers  that  all  penitent  believers, 
who,  by  faith,  regeneration,  and  renewing 
o^  the  Holy  Ghf>st,  are  made  one  with 
God  and  written  in  heaven,  must  upon 
their  scriptural  confession  of  faith,  and 
reformation  of  life,  be  baptized  with 
water,*  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  nnd 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  agree- 
ably to  the  doctrine  and  command  of 
Christ,  and  the  usage  of  his  apostles,  to 
the  burying  of  their  sins;  and  thus  be 
received  into  fellowship  with  the  saints; 
whereupon  they  must  learn  to  observe  all 
things  which  the  Son  of  God  taught,  left 
to,  and  commanded  his  disciples,  (Matt, 
xviii,  19,  20 ;  Rom,  vi,  4  ;  Mark  xvi,  15; 
Matt,  ill,  15,*  Acts  ii*  2S ;  viii,  11  j  ix, 
18;  X,  47;  xvi,  33;  Col,  ti,  11,  12.) 

VUr,   Of  the  Church  ^  Chris f.-^We 


•  Tht  Mennonites  baptize  by  pearrn^  w*iet 
upon  the  bead  of  ihc  person  bapU;eeil, — »Eti^ 
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belieTe  and  confess  there  is  a  visible 
Cburch  of  God ;  namely,  those  who,  as 
tibrementioned,  do  works  meet  for  re- 
pentance, have  true  faith,  and  received  a 
troe  baptism,  are  made  one  with  God  in 
heaven,  and  received  into  fellowship  of  the 
aaiots  here  upon  earth :  those  we  profess 
are  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priest- 
hood, the  holy  nation,  who  have  the  wit- 
ness that  they  are  the  spouse  and  bride  of 
Christ;  nay,  the  children  and  heirs  of 
everlasting  life ;  a  habitation,  a  tabernacle, 
t  dwelling-place  of  God  in  the  spirit,  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
the  prophets,  Christ  being  the  chief  comer- 
rtone  (upon  which  his  church  is  built) — 
this  ckwrch  cf  the  living  Godj  which  he 
bought,  purchased,  and  redeemed  with  his 
own  precious  blood,  with  which  churchy 
according  to  his  promise,  he  will  always 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as  protec- 
tor and  comforter  cf  believers^  nay,  will 
dwell  with  them,  walk  among  them,  and 
10  protect  them,  that  neither  floods  nor 
tempests,  nor  the  gates  of  hell  shall  pre- 
vail against  or  overthrow  them.  This 
cburch  is  to  be  distinguished  by  scriptural 
&ith,  doctrine,  love,  godly  walk  or  deport- 
mait,as  also  by  a  profitable  or  fruitful 
conversation,  use  and  observance  of  the 
true  ordinances  of  Christ,  which  he  strictly 
enjoined  upon  his  followers.  (1  Cor.  xii. 
1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  John  iii.  29 ;  Rev.  xix. 
7;  Tit.  iii.  6,  7;  Eph.  ii.  19,  20,  21  ; 
Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  16;  Matt.  vii.  35.) 

IX.  0/  Uie  Election  and  Office  ff 
Thachers^  Deacons^  and  Deaconesses  in 
the  Church. — ^As  regards  ofHces  and  elec- 
tions in  the  church,  wo  believe  and  con- 
fess, since  the  church  cannot  subsist  in 
her  growth,  nor  remain  an  edifice  without 
officers  and  discipline,  that,  therefore,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  instituted  and 
ordained  offices  and  ordinances,  and  gave 
commands  and  directions,  how  every  one 
ought  to  walk  therein,  take  heed  to  his 
work  and  vocation,  and  do  that  which  is 
right  and  necessary ;  for  he,  as  the  true, 
great  and  chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
our  souls,  was  sent  and  came  into  the 
world,  not  to  wound  or  destroy  the  souls 
of  men,  but  to  heal  and  restore  them  ;  to 
seek  the  lost ;  to  break  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition ;  of  two  to  make  one ; 


to  gather  together  out  of  Jews,  Gentiles, 
and  all  nations,  a  fold  to  have  fellowship 
in  his  name ;  for  which,  in  order  that 
none  might  err  or  go  astray,  he  laid  down 
his  own  life,  and  thus  made  a  way  for 
their  salvation,  redeeming  and  releasing 
them,  when  there  was  no  one  to  help  or 
assist.  (1  Pet.  ii.  29;  Matt.  xii.  19; 
xviii.  11 ;  Eph.  ii.  13 ;  Gal.  iii.  28;  John 
x.  9  ;  xi.  15  ;  Ps.  xlix.  8.) 

And  further,  that  he  provided  his 
church,  before  his  departure,  with  faithful 
ministers,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, whom  he  had  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  prayers  and  supplications,  in 
order  th^t  they  might  govern  the  cburch, 
feed  his  flock,  nvatch  over  them,  defend, 
and  provide  for  them ;  nay,  do  in  all 
things  as  he  did,  going  before  them,  as  he 
taught,  acted  and  commanded ;  teaching 
them  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  he  com- 
manded them.  (Eph.  iv.  11  ;  Luke  x. 
1 ;  vi.  12,  13 ;  John  ii.  15 ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
20.) 

That  the  Apostles,  likewise,  as  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  leaders  of  the  church, 
were  diligent  with  prayers  and  supplica- 
tion to  God,  in  electing  brethren,  provid- 
ing every  city,  place  or  church,  with 
bishops,  pastors  and  leaders,  and  ordaining 
such  persons  as  took  heed  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  doctrine  and  flock  ;  who  were 
sound  in  the  faith,  virtuous  in  life  and  con- 
versation, and  were  of  good  report,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  church,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  an  example,  light,  and  pat- 
tern, in  all  godliness,  with  good  works, 
worthily  administering  the  Lord's  ordi- 
nances, baptism  and  supper,  and  that  they 
might  appoint  in  all  places,  faithful  men 
as  elders,  capable  of  teaching  others,  or- 
daining them  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  further,  to  have 
the  care,  according  to  their  ability,  for  all 
things  necessary  in  the  church;  so  that 
as  faithful  servants,  they  might  husband 
well  their  Lord's  talent,  gain  by  it,  and 
consequently  save  themselves  and  those 
who  hear  them.  (1  Tim.  iii. ;  Acts  i.  23, 
24 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  16 ;  Tit.  ii. 
1,2;  2Tim.  ii.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  2.) 

That  they  should  also  have  a  care  for 
every  one,  of  whom  they  have  the  over- 
sight; to  provide  in  all  places  deacons, 
who  may  receive  contributions  and  alms. 
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in  order  faithrully  to  dispense  them  to  the 
nect^sitous  saints,  with  all  becoming  hon- 
esty and  dtjcorum,  (Luke  xix-  13.  Of 
deacons^  Acts,  v»  3-6  ;  of  deacoDesses,  1 
Tirn,  V*  9;  Rom.  xvL  1 ;  Jaoiea  i,  27,) 

That  honorable  and  aged  widowa  should 
be  chosen  deaconesses,  wbo^  with  the 
deacons*  may  visit,  comfort,  and  provide 
for  poor,  weak,  InHrm,  di^^tresscd  and  in- 
digent persons,  as  aJi^o  to  visit  widows  and 
ofphaoa;  and  ftirthefj  assist  in  taking  care 
of  the  conecros  of  Ihe  church,  according 
to  their  ability. 

And  further  respecting  deacons,  that 
they^  particularly  when  they  arc  capable, 
being  elected  and  ordained  thereto  by  the 
church,  for  the  relief  and  assistance  of  the 
ciders,  may  admonish  the  members  of  the 
church,  being;  appointed  thereto,  and  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine,  assisting  one  another 
out  of  love  with  the  gift  received  of  the 
Lord  ;  by  which  means,  through  the  mu- 
tual service  nnd  assistance  of  every  mem- 
ber, according  to  his  measure,  the  body  of 
Christ  may  be  edified,  and  the  vine  and 
church  of  the  Lord  may  grow  up,  increase, 
and  be  preserved. 

X,  Of'tJui  Holy  Supper, — We  likewise 
confess  and  observe  a  breakini^  of  bread, 
or  supper,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
instituted  with  bread  find  wine  before  his 
passion,  did  eat  it  with  his  Apostles,  and 
commanded  it  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
of  himself;  which  they  consequently 
taught  and  observed  in  the  church,  and 
commanded  to  be  kept  by  believers,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  his  hotly  was  broken, 
and  his  precious  blood  was  shed  for  us,  and 
for  the  whole  human  family ;  as  also  the 
fruits  thereof,  namely,  redemption  and 
everlasting  salvation,  which  he  procured 
thereby,  exhibiting  so  great  love  towards 
sinners,  hy  which  we  arc  greatly  admon- 
ished to  love  one  another,  to  love  our 
neighbor,  ibrgiving  him,  as  he  has  done 
unto  us,  and  wo  are  to  strive  to  preserve 
the  unity  and  fellowship  which  we  have 
whh  God  and  with  one  another,  which  is 
also  represented  to  us,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread.     (Acts  ii,  46,) 

XL  Of  Washing  tJie  Saints'  net.— 
We  also  confess  the  washing  of  the  saints* 
feet,  which  the  Lord  not  only  instituted 
and  commanded,  but  he  actually  washed 


his  Apostles*  feet,  although  he  was  their 
Lord  ^nd  Master,  and  gave  them  an  ex- 
ample that  they  should  wash  ona  another's  I 
feet,  and  do  as  he  had  done  unto  them: 
they»  as  a  matter  of  course^  taught  the 
believers  to  observe  this  as  a  sign  of  true 
humility,  and  particularly  as  dircclingthe 
mind  hy  fiet-ttdshiftg,  to  that  right  wash- 
ing* t>y  which  we  are  washed  in  his  blood, 
and  have  our  souls  made  pure,  (John  xiii, 
4-17;  1  Tim,  v.  10 ;  Gen,  xvii,  4j  xii, 
2  J  xxiv,  33  ;  xliii,  24,) 

XIL  Of  McUrimonf/  or  State  <f  Mar- 
riage,— We  confess  that  there  is  in  the 
church,  an  honorable  marriage  between 
two  believers,  as  God  ordained  it  in  ibe 
beginning  in  paradise,  and  instituted  h  he* 
twcen  Adam  and  Eve;  as  also  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  opposed  and  did  away  Ihoi 
abuses  of  marriage,  which  had  cr^-^pt  i^\ 
and  restored  it  to  its  primitive  insiilutimi, 
(Gen.  i.  27;  Matt,  xi,  4.) 

In  this  manner,  the  Apostle  Paul  also 
taught  marriage  in  the  Church;  and  lel^ 
it*free  for  every  one,  according  to  its  pri- 
mitive institution,  to  be  married  in  the 
Lord,  to  any  one  who  may  consent  j  by 
the  phrase,  m  the  JLord^  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  that  as  the  patriarchs 
had  to  marry  among  their  own  kindred  or 
relatives,  so  likewise  the  believers  of  the 
New  Testament  are  not  al  liberty  to  mar- 
ry, except  among  the  chosen  generatioa 
and  the  spiritual  kindred  or  relatives  of 
Christ ;  namely,  such  and  no  others,  as 
have  been  united  to  the  church,  as  one 
heart  and  soul,  having  received  baptism 
and  stand  in  the  same  communion,  faith, 
doctrine,  and  conversation,  before  Ihey 
become  united  in  marriage.  Such  are 
then  joined  together  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal onlinance  of  God  in  his  church,  and  ' 
this  is  called  marrying  in  the  Jjord^  (1 
Cor,  V.  11  ;  ix.  5;  Gen,  xxiv.;  xzviii; 
1  Cor.  vii.  39.) 

XIII,  Oftha  Magistraci/. — We  believe 
and  confess,  that  God  instituted  and  ap" 
pointed  authority  and  a  magistracy  for  the 
punishing  of  the  evil-doers,  and  to  protect 
the  good  ;  as  olso  to  govern  the  world,  and 
preserve  the  good  orticr  of  cities  and  coun- 
tries ;  hence,  we  dare  not  despise,  gainsnr 
or  resist  the  same;  but  we  mtist  ackoow- 1 
ledge  the  magistracy  as  the  minister  o(  I 
God,  be  subject  and  obedient  thereunto  m 
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ill  good  works,  especially  in  all  things  not 
repugnant  to  God's  law,  will  and  command- 
ment; also  faithfully  pay  tribute  and  tax, 
I  lod  render  that  which  is  due,  even  as  the 
Son  of  God  taught  and  practised,  and 
coaamandcd  his  disciples  to  do ;  that  it  is 
oar  duty,  constantly  and  earnestly  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  the  government,  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
«e  may  live  under  its  protection,  gain  a 
livelihood,  and  lead  a  quiet,  peaceable  life, 
in  all  godliness  and  sobriety.  And  further, 
that  the  Lord  may  reward  them  in  time 
and  eternity,  for  all  the  favors,  benefits, 
and  the  liberty  we  here  enjoy  under  their 
praiseworthy  administration.  (Rom.  xiii. 
1-7 ;  Tit,  iii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  Matt.  xxii. 
21 ;  1  Tiro.  ii.  1.) 

XIV.  Of  Defence  or  Revenge, — As  re- 
gards revenge,  or  defence,  in  which  men 
resiit  their  enemies  with  the  sword :  we 
believe  and  confess,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  forbade  his  disciples  his  followers, 
all  revenge  and  defence,  and  commanded 
them,  besides,  not  to  render  evil  for  evil, 
nor  railing  for  railing,  but  to  sheath  their 
swords,  or  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
''to  beat  them  into  ploughshares."  (Matt. 
T.  39-44;  Rom.  xii.  14;  1  Pet.  iii.  9; 
Inu  ii.  4 ;  Mic.  iv.  3 ;  Zech.  ix.  8,  9.) 

Hence  it  is  evident,  according  to  his 
example  and  doctrine,  that  we  should  not 
provoke  or  do  violence  to  any  man,  but 
we  are  to  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  men ;  even,  when  neces- 
sary, to  flee,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  take  patiently  the 
spoiling  of  our  goods ;  but  to  do  violence 
to  no  man  :  when  we  are  smitten  on  one 
cheek  to  turn  the  other,  rather  than  take 
revenge  or  resent  evil.  And,  moreover, 
that  we  must  pray  for  our  enemies,  feed 
and  refresh  them  when  they  are  hungry 
or  thirsty,  and  thus  convince  them  by 
kindness,  and  overcome  all  ignorance. 
fRom.  xii.  19, 20.)  Finally,  that  we  should 

!  do  good,  and  approve  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men  ;  and  according  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  do  unto  us.    (2  Cor.  iv.  2 ; 

;  Matt.  vii.  12 ;  xii.  7.) 

XV.  Cf  Oaths  or  Sfwearing. — Respect- 
'.  ing  judicial  oaths,  we  believe  and  confess, 
'  that  Christ  our  Lord  did  forbid  his  disci- 

plet  (he  use  of  them,  and  commanded  them 


that  they  should  not  swear  at  all ;  but  that 
yea  should  be  yea ;  and  nay,  nay.  Hence 
we  infer,  that  all  oaths,  greater  and  minor, 
are  prohibited ;  and  that  we  must,  instead 
of  oaths,  confirm  all  our  promises  and  as- 
sertions, nay,  all  our  declarations  or  testi- 
monies, in  every  case,  with  the  word  yea 
in  that  which  is  yea ;  and  with  nay  in  that 
which  is  nay ;  hence  we  should  always 
and  in  all  cases  perform,  keep,  follow,  and 
live  up  to  our  word  or  engagement  as  fully 
as  if  we  had  confirmed  and  established  it 
by  an  oath.  And  we  do  this ;  we  have  the 
confidence  that  no  man,  not  even  the  ma- 
gistrate, will  have  just  reason  to  lay  a 
more  grievous  burden  on  our  mind  and 
conscience.  (Matt.  v.  34, 35 ;  James  v.  12 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  17.) 

XVI.  Of  Ecclesiastical  Ezcommunica^ 
tion  or  Separation  from  the  Church. — 
We  also  believe  and  profess  a  ban,  excom- 
munication, or  separation,  and  Christian 
correction  in  the  church,  for  amendment, 
and  not  for  destruction,  whereby  the  clean 
or  pure  may  be  separated  from  the  unclean 
or  defiled.  Namely,  if  any  one,  afler 
having  been  enlightened,  and  has  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  has 
been  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  sins  cither  voluntary  or  presump- 
tuously against  God,  or  unto  death,  and 
falls  into  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
by  which  he  separates  himself  from  God, 
and  is  debarred  his  kingdom ;  such  a  per- 
son, we  believe,  when  the  deed  is  manifest 
and  the  church  has  sufficient  evidence, 
ought  not  to  remain  in  the  congregation  of 
the  righteous ;  but  sholl  and  must  be  sepa- 
rated as  an  offending  member  and  an  open 
sinner ;  be  excommunicated  and  reproved 
in  the  presence  of  all,  and  purged  out  as 
leaven ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  for  his  own 
amendment,  and  an  example  and  terror  to 
others,  that  the  church  be  kept  pure  from 
such  foul  spots ;  lest,  in  default  of  this, 
the  nanie  of  the  Lord  be  blasphemed,  the 
church  dishonored,  and  a  stumbling-block 
and  cause  of  offence  be  given  to  them  that 
are  without ;  in  fine,  that  the  sinner  may 
not  be  damned  with  the  world,  but  become 
convicted,  repent  and  reform.  (Isa.  lix.  2 ; 
1  Cor.  V.  5, 12 ;  1  Tim.  v.  20  ;  2  Cor.  x. 
8 ;  xiii.  10 ;  James  v.  8,  9.) 

Further,  regarding  brotherly  reproof  or 
admonition,  as  also  the  instruction  of  those 
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who  err^  it  u  neccasafy  to  use  oil  care  and 
diligence  to  observe  them^  inslrucllng  ihem 
with  al!  meekness  to  Ihctr  own  amend- 
ment, and  reproving  the  obstinate  nccord- 
i  inif  as  the  cnse  may  require.  In  abort, 
that  the  church  musl  excommunicate  him 
that  mi^  cither  in  doctrine  or  life,  and  no 
olber,  (Tit.  iij.  10;  1  Cor.  v,  13.) 

XVIL  0/  ShuHfting  or  Avau/irt^  the 
Separattyi  or  Bxcomwunicated. — Touch* 
ing  the  avoiding  of  the  separated,  we  be* 
lievc  and  confess,  that  if  any  one  has  so 
far  fallen  oH;  either  by  a  wicked  life  or 
perverted  doctrine,  that  he  \s  acparated 
from  God,  and  consequently  ia  justly  se- 
parated from  and  corrected  or  punished  by 
the  church,  such  a  person  mtist  be  shunned, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  avoided  without  partiality 
by  all  the  members  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially by  those  to  whom  it  is  known, 
whether  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  other 
similar  temporal  matters;  and  they  shall 
have  no  dealings  with  him  i  to  the  end 
that  they  may  not  be  contaminated  by  in- 
tercourse with  him,  nor  made  partakers  of 
this  sins ;  but  that  the  sinner  may  he  made 
ashamed,  be  convicted,  nnd  again  led  to 
repentance,  (1  Cor,  v,  9,  10, 11  ;  2  Thcss, 
iii,  U;  Tit,  tVu  10,) 

That  there  be  used,  as  well  in  the  avoid* 
aacc  as  in  the  separation,  such  modera- 
tion and  Christian  charity  as  may  have  a 
tendt?ncy,  not  to  promote  his  destruction, 
but  to  insure  his  reformation.  For  if  he 
is  poor,  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  or  in 
distress,  we  are  in  duty  bound,  according  to 
necessity,  nnd  agreeably  to  love  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to 
render  him  aid  and  assistance  ;  otherwise, 
in  such  cases,  the  avoidance  might  tend 
more  to  his  ruin  than  to  his  Tcformation. 
(2Thoss,  V,  14,) 

Hence  we  must  not  consider  excommu- 
nicated members  as  enemies,  but  admon- 
ish them  as  brethren,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  knowledge,  repentance,  and  sor- 
row for  their  sins,  that  they  may  be  re- 
conciled with  God  and  his  church ;  and, 
of  course,  be  received  again  into  the 
church,  and  so  may  continue  in  love  to- 
wards him,  as  his  case  demands, 

XVHI,  Of  thr.  Rmtrm:twn  of  the 
Deofi,  nnd  the  l/isl  Judgment. — Relative 
to  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  we  be* 


lievc  and  confess,  agreeably  to  the  scrip* 
lures,  that  all  men  who  have  diH  and 
fallen  asleep,  shall  be  awakened,  quii.'ken* 
ed,  and  raised  on  the  last  day,  by  the  in* 
comprehensible  power  of  Godj  and  that 
tliese^  together  with  those  that  are  then 
alive,  and  who  shall  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  souimJ  of  the 
last  trumpet,  shall  be  placed  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  nnd  the  good  be 
separated  from  the  wicked;  that  thea 
every  one  shall  receive  in  his  own  body 
according  to  his  works,  whether  they  be ' 
good  or  evil ;  and  that  the  good  and  pious  | 
shall  be  taken  up  with  Christ,  as  the 
blessed,  enter  into  everlasting  life,  aad| 
obtain  that  joy,  which  no  eye  hath  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  mind  conceived,  to 
reign  and  triumph  with  Christ  from  eref 
lasting  to  eveHastIng»  (Matt,  xxii,  SO,  91; 
Dan,  xii.  12  j  Job  xlx.  26,  27;  John  v, 
28;  2  Cor.  v.  lOf  1  Cor.  xv,;  Rev,  xxL 
11;  1  Thess.  iv.  13.) 

And  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wicked 
or  impious  shall  be  driven  away  as  ac- 
cursed, and  thrust  down  into  utter  dark- 
ness; nay,  into  everlasting  pains  of  hell, 
where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched ;  and  that  they  shall  never 
have  any  prospect  of  hope,  comfort,  or  re- 
demption. (Mark  ix,  44,) 

May  the  Lord  grant  that  none  of  as 
may  meet  the  fate  of  the  wicked;  but  that 
we  may  take  heed  and  be  diligent,  so  that 
we  may  be  found  before  him  in  peace, 
without  spot  and  blameless*     Amen, 

Done  and  finished  in  our  United 
Churches,  in  the  city  of  Dortrecht,  21st 
April,  A.  D.   1632; "subscribed; 

Dortrecht — Isaac  de  Koning,  John  Ai- 
cobs,  Hans  Corbryssen,  Jaquca  Terwcn, 
Nicholas  Dirkson,  Mcls  Gylberts,  Adriaan 
Conielisson,  Zceland — Cornelius  dc  Moir, 
fsaoc  Claasz,  Middleburg — BasCian  Wil- 
lemsen,  John  Winkelmans,  Vlissingen — 
Oillaert  Willeborts,  Jacob  Pcnnen^  Lieven 
Marynesz,  Zierich — Anthony  Conaelli- 
son,  Peter  Jansen  Zimmerman.  Gorcum 
— Jacob  Van  der  Heydc  Sebrechfs,  Hans 
Jansen  van  de  Kruysen*  Arnhem — C<it^ 
nelius  Jahnsen,  Dirk  Rondcrson,  Rot" 
terdam — Balten  Centcn  Schoomaker,  Mi- 
chel Michelsson,  Israel  van  Halmacl, 
Henry  Jahnsen  Appeldoom,  Andries  Luck- 
en,  jr.     Amsterdam — Tobias  Govertsoa, 
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ahnsen  Moyer,  Abraham  Dirkson, 
ter  Haer,  Peter  Jahnsen  van  Singel, 
1-— ChristiaD  dc  Koning,  Johannes 
!.  Harlem— Johannes  Doom,  Peter 
«r,Dirk  Wouters  Kolenkamp,  Peter 
u  Schiedam  —  Cornelius  Bom, 
rt  Paeldink.  Blokziel — Claes  Clae- 
eter  Petersen,  Dirk  Rcndersen. 
t — Hermann  Segerts,  John  Hend* 
I  Hoc^hvelt,  Daniel  Horens,  Abra- 
pronk,  William  von  Brockhuyscn. 
j1 — Wilhclm  Janscn  van  Exselt, 
t  Spiering.  Germany — Peter  van 
Anthony  Hans.  Krevelt — Her- 
)  de  Graff,  Wilhelm  Kieynen. 

foregoing  articles  are  received  and 
incd  by  all  the  Mennonites  through- 
United  States,  Territories,  and  in 
I,  wherever  they  have  been  dis- 
;  for,  since  the  first  immigration  of 
nnonites  to  this  country,  they  have 
>read  over  a  great  portion  of  Penn- 
ia,  where  large  bodies  of  them  are 
in  Lancaster  county,  in  Bucks, 
r,  Philadelphia,  Montgomery,  Dau- 
lumberland,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Frank- 
rk,  Westmoreland,  and  some  other 
•s,  and  also  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  In- 
New  York  and  in  Canada. 
Mennonite  congregations  in  Penn- 
ia  are  divided  into  three  general 
i,  within  each  of  which,  semi-annual 
;nces,  consisting  of  bishops,  ciders 
listers,  and  deacons,  are  held  for 
*pose  of  consulting  each  other,  and 
g  means  to  advance  the  spiritual 
rity  of  the  members.  A  similar 
fnce  is  held  in  Ohio,  where  the 
nites  are  very  numerous,  consist- 
)wever,  principally  of  foreign  im- 
its  who  have  settled  there  within 
il  thirty  years.  The  members  of 
igregations  in  Indiana  are  princi- 
rom  Switzerland.  In  Canada  they 
t)m  fifteen  to  twenty  places  where 
IS  meetings  are  held;  their  semi- 
conferences  are  alternately  held  at 
oo,  Clinton,  and  Markham. 


Bishops,  ciders  or  ministers,  and  dea- 
cons, are  usually  chosen  by  casting  lots. 
Their  pastors  neither  receive  nor  accept 
stipulated  salaries,  nor  any  kind  of  remu- 
neration for  preaching  the  gospel,  or  in 
attending  to  the  functions  of  their  office. 
Their  number  of  ministers,  members,  con- 
gregations, and  houses  of  public  worship, 
in  America,  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
but  the  exact  number  of  members  cannot 
be  given,*  as  they  keep  no  records  among 
them  for  that  purpose.  In  this  they  hold 
the  same  views  as  they  do  in  giving  alms, 
when  our  Saviour  says  (Matt,  vi.) :  "  Take 
heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms,"  &c.  So 
they  believe  it  would  not  be  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  make  a  public  display 
of  the  number  of  their  communicants,  as 
they  know  the  Head  of  the  Church  of 
God,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  sees  and 
knows  who  are  his  children  in  the  whole 
world.  Furthermore,  th^  bear  in  mind 
the  confession  of  King  David,  declaring 
himself  that  he  greatly  sinned  by  causing 
Israel  to  be  numbered.  (2  Sam.  zxiv.) 


*  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Shem  Zook, 
who  is  well-informed  in  die  religious  statistics 
of  the  Mennonites,  he  says,  when  speaking  of 
the  Mennonites,  *<  their  nnmber  in  the  United 
States  has  been  computed  at  120,000."  This 
estimate,  we  think,  is  too  high.  So  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  they  have  about  ninety-five 
ministers  in  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  places  of  public  worship ;  in  Virginia, 
from  thirty  to  forty  ministers,  about  thirty-five 
places  of  worship.  In  Maryland,  Ohio,  In- 
aiana,  and  New  York,  probably  eighty-five 
ministers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  places 
of  worship.  In  all  America,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  forty  ministers,  and  rising 
of  four  hundred  places  of  public  worship,  and 
between  fiAy  and  sixty  thousand  members. 
The  whole  Mennonite  population  may  proba- 
bly exceed  120,000;  but  they  have  not  that 
number  of  communicant  members. 

They  are  distinguished  above  all  others  for 
their  plainness  in  dress,  economy  in  their  do- 
mestic arrangements;  being  frugal,  thrifly, 
and  withal  very  hospitable.  They  take  m 
strangers ;  treat  them  kindly  without  charge. 
They  suffer  none  of  their  members  to  become 
a  public  charge.— Bd. 
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THE  REFORMED  MENNONITE  SOCIETY.^ 

,    ■  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HERR. 


'  ^>        t 


HISTORY. 

The  MeADonitc  deaomination  derived 
its  narue  from  Mcnno  Simon,  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  auc<:cAsful  rcrormer ;  bu(j  owing 
lo  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  persecuted,  and  his  doetri.nc^ 
and  views  misrepresented,  through  the 
malice  of  his  papistical  Adversaries,  his 
namo  was  never  handed  Jown  to  posterity, 
side  by  siJt?  with  thai  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  others;  though  it  must  be  admitted, 
he  did  na  much  towards  the  enlightening 
of  mnjikindj  and  coritendod  with  adver- 
saries as  powerful,  as  ever  impeded  the 
progress  of  Luther,  and  all  thoac  illus- 
trious personages,  whose  names  shed  such 
a  lustre  on  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

But  as  there  is  required  a  history  of  the 
Reformed  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Society 
ooiy,  it  Will  not  fall  within  the  design  of 
this  sketch,  to  trac^  her  history  to  that 
dark  and  superstitious  period,  when  the 
earth  was  daily  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  the  ri||hteous. 

How  long  the  followers  of  Monno,  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrines  he  had  inculcated — 
bow  long  they  practised  his  precepts,  and 
guarded  with  a  jealous  eye  those  divine 
truths,  that  he  had  promulgated,  is  not  o\- 
actly  known,"  but  we  are  informed  from 


•  This  aniclff  has  the  aanctioti  of  the  Hev. 
Joha  Herr,  of  Sirasburg,  a  Bishop  of  the  So- 
ciety.— Ed. 


a  source  which  cannot  bo  doubted,  that 

soon  after  the  persecution  ceased,  there 
was  a  gradual  falhng  off  from  thoir  lonnfr 
purity,  and  that  they  diii  not  carry  ifllo 
etE-ct  the  doctrines  they  had  foruieriv 
taught  and  professed.  From  this  it  U 
evident,  that  they  became,  by  dcgrma^ 
more  and  more  corrupted. 

It  was  when  viewing  their  fallen  state, 
and  on  reflectiiig  how  they  had  deviated 
from  the  path  in  which  they  had  formerly 
trod ;  how  they  resisted  minor  eviJs,  though 
they  were  instructed  that  the  New  Testo* 
ment  showed  expressly^  that  Christ  taught 
his  disciples  to  resist  no  evil  whatever;  in 
short,  it  was  when  contrasting  thetr  con* 
ditions  now,  with  what  they  professed  theoj 
that  a  few  individuals  contemplated  the 
desij^n  of  restoring  them  lo  their  former 
purity.  They,  for  this  purpose,  met  re- 
peatedly, and  exchanged  in  simplicity  of 
heart  the  sentiments  of  their  minds.  They 
warned  the  Mcnnonites  of  iheir  delusion; 
but  as  they  were  unwilling  to  be  convinced 
of  the  errors  under  which  they  were  la- 
boring, and  as  those  few  enlightened  souls 
found  it  impossible  to  take  part  in  thetr 
proceedings,  as  long  as  they  remained  ia 
their  defiled  condition,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  renovate  and  renew  the  whol* 
Mennonito  doctrine.  They  accordi^tigly 
razed  the  rubbish  to  the  foundation^  oo 
whirh  they  commenced  building  t  he  chuiTch 
of  Christ  anew.  This  happened  in  the 
yearlSll;  and  as  their  number  was  con- 
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tinually  on  the  inciease,  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary, afler  much  prayer,  supplication, 
and  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  to  ap- 
point one,  from  amongst  their  number,  to 
superintend  this  desirable  work.  But  as 
they  were  all  aware  that  the  undertaking 
was  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  each  one 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  too  feeble  to  take  the  lead  in  ex- 
posing the  evils  that  arise  from  holding  the 
laws  of  God  at  defiance,  and  from  bring- 
ing perverted  and  sinful  souls  from  dark- 
ness unto  light,  they,  as  may  be  readily 
supposed,  felt  considerable  diffidence  about 
making  a  choice.  It  was,  for  a  long  time, 
their  general  theme  lor  discussion  at  their 
private  meetings ;  but,  on  finding  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  delay  it  any  longer, 
and  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
appointing  one  to  fill  the  ministerial  sta- 
tion, they  made  a  choice,  which  devolved 
Qpoo  John  Herr.  It  was  a  grievous  task 
—as  he  himself  expresses  it — but,  owing 
to  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  called 
by  the  Almighty  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  re-establish  the  fallen  state  of 
the  church,  and  to  the  powerful  appeals 
and  pressing  solicitations  of  his  fellow- 
laborers,  he  found  himself  unable  to  refuse. 

And  now  that  they  were  fairly  in  the 
field,  they  invited  the  public,  and  com- 
menced operations  with  redoubled  vigor ; 
and  though  public  opinion  has  pointed  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  their  perseverance  and 
exertions ;  and  though  their  doctrines  were 
despised  by  the  ignorant  multitude,  and 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  surmount  not  a 
few,  they  nevertheless  removed  every  ob- 
stacle that  was  intended  to  impede  their 
progress,  fearless  and  undismayed;  and 
notwithstanding  the  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary, by  certain  individuals,  success  has 
crowned  their  efforts. 

Before  concluding  the  first  part  of  this 
sketch,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to 
give  the  reader  a  passage  from  the  Illus- 
trating Mirror,  page  393,  written  by  John 
Herr. 

Speaking  about  his  entering  on  his  min- 
isterial duties,  he  says :  "  At  last  I  con- 
sented to  put  my  talent  to  usury,  accord- 
ing as  God  imparted  to  me  the  measure  of 
faith,  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit ;  to  him 
alone  be  the  praise,  who  has  at  all  times 
comforted  and  supported  me  in  all  my  in- 


firmities under  which  I  have  frequently 
groaned.  Yes,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul 
1  thank  the  everlasting  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  who  granted  me  blessing,  power 
and  success  in  speaking  his  words  without 
timidity,  and  made  it  fruitful  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  who,  by  the  hearing  of  the  word, 
have  been  brought  to  believe ;  yea,  have 
been  turned,  through  Jesus,  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to 
God.  So  I  began  to  labor  at  this  holy 
city  and  temple,  not  only  with  the  word 
of  repentance  and  faith,  but  also  with  the 
holy  baptism,  supper,  loot- washing  and 
all  the  apostolical  ordinances,  and  to  join 
the  fallen  and  scattered  stones  together 
again  for  a  spiritual  body  and  temple  of 
the  Lord.  Moreover,  the  Lord  of  mercy 
rendered  me  assistance,  by  the  word  of  his 
power,  in  bringing  the  rough  and  unshapen 
stones  from  the  mountain  of  sublimity  and 
carnal  reason ;  which  stones,  through  the 
hidden  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were, 
and  daily  are,  changed  or  dressed,  and 
made  brilliant  by  the  rays  of  eternal  light; 
to  the  eternal  and  only  wise  God,  the  Fa- 
ther of  mercies  and  ail  good,  be  alone  the 
honor  and  the  praise,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
for  ever  and  ever,  Amen." 

DOCTRINE. 

Regarding  the  doctrinal  points,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  state  that  the  articles 
of  their  Confession  of  Faith  have  been 
modified  and  condensed,  as  much  as  is 
allowable,  without  destroying  the  sense,  in 
order  to  make  it  as  brief  and  perspicuous 
as  possible. 

A  representatto?i  cf  the  chief  Arficles  of 
their  Christian  Faith,  as  taught  and 
practised  in  their  Church, 

1.  They  believe,  and  confess,  accord- 
ing to  scripture,  in  one  Eternal,  Almighty, 
and  Incomprehensible  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  no  more,  and 
no  other ;  who  works  all  in  all,  and  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ; 
and  that  he  created  our  first  parents  af\er 
his  own  image  and  likeness,  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,  unto  eternal  life ; 
and  that  he  endowed  them  with  many  and 
great  gifU,  and  placed  them  in  paradise, 
and  gave  them  a  command  and  prohibition. 
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2.  Ttjey  believe  and  confcssr,  that  our 

first  parents  were  credled  v  ilh  a  frt^e  wtH» 
AuwrepUblc  of  cha^nge  \  and  ihat  thoy  were 
at  liberty  to  fear,  aerve,  and  obey  ihoif 
Crwitor,  or  disobey  and  forsake  him  ;  and 
that,  1  El  rough  the  subtlety  of  the  «q>cjjt, 
flnd  the  envy  of  the  devil,  ihey  iran^ 
grcsacd  the  command  of  God,  and  dis- 
obeyed their  Creator;  by  which  disobe- 
dience sin  and  death  came  into  the  world, 
and  thus  pusaed  upon  oil  men.  They  also 
beliove  that^  by  this  one  sin,  they  were 
driven  from  paradise,  became  so  fer  fallen, 
acpfimtetl,  and  cstrnnged  from  God,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity,  nor  any 
other  creature  in  heuvcn  or  on  earth,  coutd 
redeem  or  reconcile  them  to  God;  and 
th:it  they  would  have  been  eternally  lost, 
had  not  God  interposed  with  bis  love  and 
mercy. 

S.  They  believe  and  confer,  that  God, 
notwirhstandin;^  their  fall  and  tfanagreg- 
aion,  did  not  wish  to  cast  them  away,  and 
have  ihem  eternally  lost ;  but  that  he 
ca^llet!  tbr'm  again  to  htm,  comforted  them, 
&nd  testified  that  there  was  yet  a  means  of 
reconciliation ;  nnmely,  that  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  appointed  unto  this  pi]q>ose 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
who  w:is  promi.sed  unto  them  and  their 
posterity,  for  iheir  reconciliation  and  re- 
demption, while  yet  in  paradise,  from  that 
time  forth  was  bestowed  upon  them  by 
fatrh. 

4*  They  believe  and  confess,  that  when 
the  tfm-:  of  the  promise  was  fulfiUed,  thts 
promised  Messiah  proceeded  from  God, 
wns  3ent,  and  camo  into  the  world,  and 
thus  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  man; 
Ihcy  also  believe,  that  his  going  forth  is 
from  evcrlaslinsf  to  ever  last  in;r,  without 
he;;innin^  of  days,  or  end  of  life;  that  he 
is  the  l^eginning  and  the  end,  the  flrst  and 
the  last ;  and,  atso,  that  he  was  God's  first 
and  only  Son,  and  who  was  the  Lord  of 
D:ivid,  and  the  God  of  the  world, 

Thny  further  believe,  that  when  he  had 
fiilfillr'd  his  eonrse,  he  was  delivered  into 
Ihf^  hands  of  the  wicked ;  was  cmcified, 
dend,  and  buried  ;  rose  again  on  the  third 
dfiy,  ascended  to  heaven^  and  si(s  on  the 
rJirht  hand  of  the  majesty  of  God  ;  from 
whennf!  he  will  crfme  aii^ain  to  judge  the 
fjuiek  and  tho  d^ad,  And  that  throuch 
his  d^th,  and  the  shedding  of  his  Wood 


Cor  all  men,  he  braised  the  ierpent'*  head, 
deslrovtti  the  works  of  iho  <ievil,  and  ob- 
t&inc^d  the  forgiveness  of  xina  forthe  whok 
human  family* 

5.  They  believe  and  oonfeas,  that  prv* 
viously  to  his  ascension  he  insdtutcd  and 
left  his  New  Testament,  which  be  oph- 
firmed  and  sealed  with  his  blood,  and 
commended  it  9o  highly  Uj  his  disciples, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  altered,  nor  added  to, 
xK)r  diminished.  And  that,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  the  whole  will  of  his  heaveak 
Father,  he  has  caused  it  to  be  pn^mNl- 
i^ted  over  the  earth,  and  appointed  Apce- 
tJes^  missionaries,  and  ministers,  to  teaeh 
it  in  his  name  to  aH  people,  nations^  and 
tongues ;  and  has  therein  declart^d  all  jnen 
his  children  and  lawful  heirs,  pTOVidd 
they  live  up  to  the  same  by  faith- 

fi.  They  believe  and  confess,  that  ihf 
first  lesson  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  rcpenlnnee  and  rcforma- 
tion ;  hcnec  it  is  their  opinion,  that  meo 
must  reform  their  lives,  believe  in  the  gc*- 
pefj  delist  from  sin,  forsake  miright^juB- 
ness,  sacrifice  the  old  man  with  ol!  his 
works,  and  put  on  the  new  man  created 
after  Cod  in  nnsullfed  boUness, 

7-  As  regards  liaptrsm,  ihey  ronfcss^ 
that  all  penitent  believers,  who  bv  faillij 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  made  one  with  God, must,  upon 
their  scriptural  confession  of  faith,  and  re- 
formation of  life,  be  baptized  with  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrine  and  commandment  of  Christ; 
whereupon  Ihey  must  learn  to  observe  all 
which  the  Son  of  God  taught  and  coifr 
manded  his  disciples, 

9.  They  believe  and  confess  a  visiWe 
Church  of  God ;  namely,  tho^  that  are 
made  one  with  God  tn  heaven,  and  r^ 
ceived  into  the  felIow*sbip  of  the  saints 
here  on  earth.  They  also  confess,  that 
the  same  are  the  chosen  people,  the  roy*l 
priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  and  the  chil- 
dren and  heirs  of  everlasting  life,  a  dwell- 
ing-plaoc  of  God  in  the  spirit,  built  upoD 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets, Christ  being  the  chief  cor ner-stow;* 
upon  which  the  church  is  built ;  and  this 
chnrch  mnst  be  known^  by  ber  obedience 
to  her  supreme  Head  and  Kinij;  in  all 
matters  of  faith  to  obey  him,  and  to  keep 
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lU  his  commaodmcnts  {  and  as  a  virgin 
lod  bride  forsakes  father^  mother,  and  all 
straago  company,  and  yields  herself  to  the 
will  of  her  bridegroom,  so  all  the  true 
children  of  God,  must  separate  from  all 
hlee  worship,  fiee  from  the  voice  of  stran^ 
|ers«  and  give  ear  unto  no  one,  except 
Jhrist  and  his  commissioned  ministers, 

0»  With  regard  to  the  offices  and  dec* 
Joo8  of  the  church,  they  believe  and  con- 
fess, that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
iostituted  and  ordained  offices,  and  ordi- 
lanoes,  and  gave  directions  how  every  one 
ihould  do  that  which  is  right  and  neccs* 
mty;  and  further,  that  he  provided  his 
skorch,  before  his  departure,  with  minis* 
leffs»  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,  in 
Mder  that  they  might  govern  the  church, 
imtch  over  his  flock,  and  defend  and  pro- 
ride  (or  it ;  and  thnt  the  Apostles  likewise 
sleeted  brethren,  and  provided  every  city, 
place,  or  church,  with  bishops,  pastors  and 
leaders ;  nnd  that  ihcy  always  had  to  be 
KNiod  in  faith,  virtuous  in  life  and  convcr- 
mtion,  and  of  good  report  both  in  and  out 
of  church,  in  order  that  they  might  be  an 
example  in  all  good  and  virtuous  dectK 

10.  Thev  also  confess,  and  observe  a 
breaking  of  bread  or  supper,  which  Christ 
instituted  with  bread  and  wine  before  his 
Riflering,  eat  it  with  his  apostles,  and 
commanded  it  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
of  himself,  which  they  consequently  taufrhl 
and  practised  in  the  church,  and  command- 
ed to  be  kept  by  all  true  believers  in  re- 
membrance of  the  sufTerings  and  doatli  of 
the  Lord ;  and  that  his  body  was  broken, 
Bad  his  precious  blood  shed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  llio  fruits  of 
which  arc  redemption  and  everlasting  sal- 
vation, which  he  procured  thereby,  mani- 
festing such  great  love  to\vards  sinners, 
by  which  all  true  believers  are  greatly 
admonished  to  love  one  another,  even  as 
he  has  loved  them;  and  as  many  grains  are 
onited  together  into  one  bread,  and  many 
grapes  into  one  cup  of  wine :  so  shall  they 
as  many  members  be  united  into  one  body, 
snd  all  partakers  of  the  same  bread ; 
ind  without  this  union  of  spirit,  and  true 
holiness,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  this 
boly  supper. 

11.  They  also  confess  the  washing  of 
the  saints'  feet,  because  the  Lord  not  only 
xminianded  it,  but  actually  washed  the 


foet  of  his  disciples,  although  he  was  their 
Lord  and  Master;  and  by  so  doing,  he 
gave  them  an  example,  which  thoy  were 
necessitated  to  follow.  Besides,  they  be- 
lieve it  their  duty  to  consider  with  pro- 
found meditation,  how  the  blessed  Son  of 
God  humbled  himself,  not  only  in  washing 
his  disciples*  feet,  but  much  rather,  be- 
cause he  washed  and  purified  our  souls, 
with  his  precious  blood,  from  all  the  pol- 
lution of  eternal  damnation. 

12.  With  regard  to  marriage,  they  hc^ 
lie\x3  there  is  in  the  church  an  honorable 
marriage,  between  two  believers,  as  God 
ordained  in  the  beginning  in  paradise,  and 
instituted  it  bct^veen  Adam  and  Eve ;  as 
also  Christ  opposed  and  reformed  the 
abuses  that  had  taken  place,  and  restored 
it  to  its  original  condition.  They  further 
believe,  that  as  the  patriarchs  had  to 
marry  among  their  own  kindred,  so  like- 
wise, the  followers  of  Christ  are  not  at 
liberty  to  marry,  except  such,  ami  no 
others,  as  haNTJ  been  united  with  the  church 
as  one  heart,  ond  ont;  souK  and  stand  in 
the  same  communion,  foith,  and  doc- 
trine. 

13.  They  conft:*ss  and  believe,  that  God 
inslitutcnl  and  appointed  authority  and  the 
magistracy  as  a  pimishmonl  for  evil-doers, 
and  a  protection  for  the  £?ood  ;  hence  they 
dare  not  gainsay  or  resist  it ;  but  must 
acknowledge  the  magistracy  ns  the  minis- 
ter of  God,  be  subject  nnd  olxdienl  in  all 
things,  not  repugnant  to  God's  law  and 
commandments ;  also  faitbrully  pay  tribute 
and  tax,  and  render  that  which  is  due,  as 
Christ  taught,  practised,  and  commanded 
his  disciples  to  do;  and  also,  that  it  is  I 
tlieir  duty  to  pray  constantly  for  tljc  pros-  | 
perity  of  tin*  gtwrrnment  and  welfare  of 
the  cmintry.  Tliey  further  l)clievc  that, 
as  Christ  avoided  the  grandeur  of  this 
world,  and  conducted  himself  as  an  hum- 
ble minister,  none  of  his  follo^\Trs  must 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  magisterial  office, 
or  any  branch  of  it,  following,  in  this,  the 
example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  under 
whose  church  these  specified  offices  were 
not  administered ;  and  as  they  are  in- 
structed not  to  hold  any  worldly  office 
whatever,  they  likewise  think  themselves 
deprived  of  the  lil)erty  of  elevating  others 
to  a  majjisterial,  or  any  other  office. 

14.  Concerning  the  spiritual  kingdom 
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of  Chnst,  they  confess  and  believe,  that  it 
19  not  of  this  world  ;  and  that  he  dissuaded 
all  hi*  miiiifltcra  and  followers  from  M 
worldly  [wwer,  forbidding  the  etime,  and 
inaiitutoil  a  diversity  of  officefl  in  hia 
church,  whereby  the  saints  may  be  joined 
together,  so  as  to  buiid  up  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  Ihat  they  muai  not  be  equipped 
with  carnal  weapons ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  armor  of  God,  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  Godj  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fight 
against,  and  overcome  flesh  and  blood — 
the  alluremctits  of  the  world  and  sin — nnd 
thuSf  finally  to  overcerne  and  roceive, 
through  grace,  the  crown  of  everlasting 
life,  from  this  our  Eternal  King,  as  their 
recompense  and  reward, 

15.  As  regards  revenge,  they  believe 
and  confess,  that  Christ  did  forbid  his  dis- 
ciples all  revenge  and  defence,  and  com- 
manded them  not  to  render  evil  for  evil; 
hence  they  consider  it  evident,  according 
to  his  example  and  dcx^trine,  thtit  they 
should  not  provoke^  or  do  violence  to  any 
man,  or  enter  into  any  legal  process,  but 
seek  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  all  men  ;  and  that  they  should *p ray  for 
their  enemies,  feed  and  refresh  them  when 
hungry  or  thiraty,  iHid  thus  convince  them 
by  kindness,  and  overcome  all  ignorance 
by  doini^  unto  others,  a  a  they  would  thai 
others  shoulti  do  unto  ihem. 

16*  Hespecting  Ofiths,  they  Irelicve  and 
confess,  that  Christ  did  forbid  his  disciples 
the  use  of  them,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  not  swear  at  all.  Hence  they  in- 
fefj  that  all  oaths,  greater  or  minorj  are 
prohibited  ;  and  that  they  must,  instead  of 
this,  confirm  all  their  declarations,  asser- 
tions, and  testimonies  with  the  word, yea 
in  (hat  which  is  yea,  and  nay  in  that 
whieh  is  nay*  Hence  they  should  always 
perform,  follow,  keep  iind  live  up  to  their 
words,  as  though  ihey  had  confinned  them 
with  an  oath. 

17.  Thev  also  believe  and  confess  a 
ban,  separation,  and  Chrislian  correetion 
in  the  church,  whereby  the  pure  may  he 
dii^tinguished  from  the  defiled.  Namely, 
if  any  one,  who  has  embraced  reli^on, 
and  attained  the  knowledge  of  truth,  sins 
either  voluntarily  or  prestrmptiiously 
against  God  or  unto  death :  they  believe 
that  such  a  person,  when  the  church  has 


sufiicient  evidence  of  Ihe  ceoe^  cannot  re* 
main  in  thccongregutionof  the  righteous  j 
but  shall  and  must  be  separated,  excom- 
municated and  reproved   in  tlic  presence 
of  all,  and  considered    as    on   oSandmgi 
member  and  open  sinner;  in  order  tlut| 
be    may  be    an    example    and    terror  U>|l 
others,  and  that  the  church  may  lemsin 
pure    and    un defiled.       And    conceraiag 
brotherly  reproofs  and  admonition,  they  | 
consider  it  necessary  to  instruct  them  wilh  j 
all  meekness  to  their  own  amendment,  aad 
reprove   the  obsiinntc,  according    as  ik; 
case  may  require,  Ij 

18*  Respecting  theavoidingofthetfepn- 
rated,  they  believe  and  confess,  that  if  any 
one,  by  a  wicked  life,  or  perverted  da- 
trine,  has  separated  himself  from  God,  and  j 
consequently  from  the  church,  he  must  I*  i 
shamed,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Cbrist  . 
and  his  Apostles,  and  avoided  without  par-  i 
tiality,  by  all  members  of  the  church  unto 
whom    it    is   known,  whether   in  eatiDgj  t 
drinking,  or  other  slmllnr  matters;   tnH- 
that  they  should  have   no   dealings  with  ^j 
him ;  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  aia*  j 
ner  ashamed,  be  convicted,  and  called  to 
repentance, 

ft  is  also  their  belief,  thnt  there  shotild  I 
be  used  in  the  avoidint'T  as  well  a«  in  the 
separation,  such  moderation  andChristiaa 
charity,  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  inaurt 
his  reformation  ;  hence  they  do  not  ccn- 
sider  them  as  enemies^  but  admonish  tkm 
as  brethren,  in  order  to  bring  them  to, 
knowledge,  and  be  reconciled  to  God  and 
his  church* 

19.  Relalive  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  they  believe  and  confess,  agreenblv  i 
to  scripture,  that  all  men  that  have  dit^d, 
shall  be  awakened,  quickened,  and  misrd 
on  the  last  day,  by  the  JneomprehensiMe 
power  of  God  ;  and  that  these,  to^etlior 
with  those  that  are  ihen  alive,  who  shall 
he  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  nt 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  shall  be 
placed  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 
and  that  the  good  will  be  separated  from 
the  wicked  :  that  then  every  one  shall  re- 
ceive tn  his  own  body,  according  to  hts 
works,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil ;  and  [ 
that  the  good  or  pious  shall  be  taken  up 
with  Christ,  as  the  blessed,  enter  into  ci*er- 
lastinj^  life,  and  obtain  that  joy,  whieh  an 
eye  hath  seen^  nor  ear  heard,  nor  mind 
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jived,  to  reign  with  Christ  from  ever- 
ig  to  everlasting. 

id  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wicked 
be  driven  away  as  accursed,  and 
It  down  to  outer  darkness,  and  into 
everlasting  pains  of  hell,  where  the 
1  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
zhed ;  and  that  they  shall  have  not  any 
lect  of  hope,  comfort,  or  redemption, 
lese,  as  briefly  stated  above,  are  the 
articles  of  their  general  Christian 
which  they  teach  and  practise  uni- 
ily  in  their  churches  and  among  their 
bm,  which  in  their  conviction  are  the 
tiua  CSiristian  faith,  which  the  Apos- 
liqiht,  nay  testified  with  their  death, 
iona  also  sealed  with  their  blood ; 
em  thejr  wiIlio§(ly  abide,  live,  and  die, 
h&j  OMjr  with  them  attain  to  salva- 
If  the  gnce  of  the  LonL 

the  statistical  part  of  this 
necessary  to  say,  that 
deemed  themselves  at  liberty 
qi  fttt  accurate  account  of  their  mem- 


htit 


hers ;  because  they  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  great  display  respecting  their  numbers, 
but  they  believe  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
have  their  names  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life ;  and  because  they  read  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
and  1  Chron.  xxi.)  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  David  for  num- 
bering his  people,  so  that  he  sent  a  pesti- 
lence which  destroyed  seventy  thousand. 

The  number  of  churches,  however,  that 
have  been  organized  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  are  as  follows : 

Lancaster  county — where  the  reforma- 
tion first  commenced — Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Dauphin  county,  Cumberland  county, 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania ;  Richland 
and  Wayne  counties,  Ohio ;  Wayne  county, 
Indiana;  Erie  county,  and  Livingston 
county,  New  York ;  and  in  the  province 
of  Canada ;  besides  which,  there  are  num- 
bers scattered  through  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, that  have  never  been  reguhirly  or- 
ganized. 

The  churches  above  stated  arc  all  pro- 
vided with  ministers,  deacons,  pastors,  &c. 
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BY  A  LAYxMAN  OF  THAT  DENOMINATION. 


118  body  of  Christians  accepts  the 
ines  and  thoological  writings  of  the 
Hon.    Emanuel   Swedenborg*  as  a 

Jmannel  was  the  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg, 
near  Pahlan,  Sweden,  1653.  Jesper  was 
al  years  chaplain  to  the  army  of  a  regi- 


rational  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
scripture.     The   general    ignorance    re- 


ment  of  cavalry,  finally  bishop  of  Skara,  West 
Grothland,  and  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  Swedish  mission  established  in  England 
and  America.    He  died  in  1736. 
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ftptx^tirig  this  author;  the  true  nature  and 
objtict  of  bis  works;  and  the  character  of 
his  followers  may  justify  a  fuller  txposi- 
tiun  of  these  uiid  some  other  collateral 
[)omts,  lUan  ^voul^l  otherwise  comport  with 
tiic  plan  of  this  History,  or  than  would  be 
nocessary  in  tbecnae  of  churches  of  longer 
standing,  and  hence  better  known  lo  the 
community.  Bat  before  proceeding  to  a 
sketch  of  its  faith,  It  i;*  proper  to  announce, 
that  this  church  rcfiises  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  dilR^rent  soela  into  which 
the  general  body  ofCJirisi^ns  is  unhappily 

Eroanud  Sflredber^ff  was  bom  in  Stoekholtn, 
January  tO^  tGB8,  tie  enjoyed  earty  (he  ad- 
viiata^es  of  a  tiberaJ  edncatiua,  and  bemg  titi^ 
turally  endf^wed  with  uncommon  talenrs  far 
thea^rquiremtntoflcamin^phis  pro^jress  id  the 
sciences  was  rapjd  and  exiensive*.  *'Hts 
youth  was  marked  by  an  uncommon  aji,«iduity 
and  apphcanoD  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
marhtrmaiics,  caiural  history,  chemisiry*  aad 
a^nalomy,  Uii»i;ih(?r  wjih  ih^  Eiistern  and  Eu- 
ropean lan;?u(iges.  He  liad  an  eieclk^nt  me- 
mory* quick  conceptions,  and  a  mosi  clear 
judgment*' 

Tn  171ft,  he  wfts  appointed  byUharWXTI., 
Aa«SM>f  Extraorrlioary  of  the  Metallic  Cot- 
1<^-  la  J7I9,  he  was  ennobled  by  IJueen  17- 
rittt  Ei*oitora^whf^ti  he  assumed  the  nnme  of 
Swedenhorgt  and  Look  hia  seal  widi  the  Nobles 
of  the  Equestrian  onifr,  iu  ihe  Tncujiial  A^- 
^embly  of  the  f^tates.  He  wa^  made  a  fcUoiv 
by  invitation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  ^rockholm^  and  had  a  like  honor  conferred 
on  him  by  foreij^n  socjetiei 

He  ]^  distinj^uished  in  the  literaryf  scientific, 
and  theological  w[>rld,  by  his  nuxnen>iis  publi- 
cations in  the  Lnlin  lan;^a^c,  whicti  ^ive 
proof  of  prcat  genins  and  proJouurt  ernditmn. 
He  closed  his  eventful  Itfti  in  l^udop^  March 
UBih,  1772,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  He 
lived  in  moch  e-steem  with  the  bi^^hop^  and 
nobles  oC  hia  own  country  j  and  his  acqaaint- 
ance  was  sought  al^er  hy  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  in  various  parts  of  Europe^ 
wiih  many  of  whom  be  continued  to  corres* 
pond  till  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley*  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  En»!and,  Hector  of  Win  wick, 
Eaf^laud,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Swedenbor^,  in  a  lett^^r  to  a  friend,  bears  this 
lefttjmony  of  him:  "^It  may  reasonably  be 
^uppo^edt  that  I  have  wei;?hed  the  character 
ol'  SweJeDborg  in  the  scale  of  my  l^est  jud^ 
mcnt,  from  the  personal  knowledge  I  had  of 
him,  from  the  beat  informatfon  I  could  pro- 
cure concerning  him,  and  from  a  dili^nt 
perusal  of  his  wriiin^s  ;  and  according  thereto, 
I  ha^e  found  him  to  he  the  sound  di viae,  the 
food  min,  the  deep  philosopher*  the  universal 
AchnUr,  and  the  polite  gentleman." — EdUpr* 


divided ;  but  claims,  tis  the  name  impoftSt 
to  possess  an  entirety  new  diflpensELticoi  of 
doctritial  tinth,  as  compared  with  any  ef 
the  systema  which  at  pre^eut  prevail, 

'A  new  church!'  i*ilt  the  reader  ei- 
claim  in  wonder  or  indignation  ; — '  and  to 
supersede  the  one  established  by  Chri*t  iq 
perscju  1 1  Have  we  not  the  lawful  auc^ 
cesser  of  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apwsllci,  tbe 
Vicar  of  Je.sus  Christ  on  Earth— ciupow- 
ercd  to  deebrc  true  doctriiiu  and  deter- 
mine controversies  in  Religion?'  rayi  the 
Romanist.    *  Nay,'  says  the  EpisoopaliiL, 

*  the  Apostles  w*erc  eqttal  in  aulhorify 
among  ihemselvcs.  Our  Hishops  ant 
their  legilimalc  atiecessors — the  chain  of 
descent  having  never  been  broken — and 
rhcy  have  preserved  the  christi/in  doetrint 
cntircj  or  restored  it  when  corrupt/  *  Aim) 
wc,^    soy    Protestants    of    another   lype, 

*  thanks  to  the  glorious  Reformaiionj  an; 
free  from  the  tyranny  nlike  of  Pope  and 
prelate:  we  have  the  Word  of  God  inotir 
own  language,  and  each  one  is  ^i  liberty 
to  draw  his  doctrine  from  the  source.^  I 
'  Vour  churches  were  but  half  refonned,'  | 
say  others  still,  *  In  the  e^eereis^e  of  that 
very  freedom  which  yon  have  failed  to 
use,  we  hftve  attained  the  true  ligM.^ 
Thus  various  are  the  voices  in  rcinoO' 
Btrance,  however  they  may  unite  at  the 
close  in  the  enquiry;  *  Where  then  caB 
be  the  necessity  of  a  new  dispensation  ?— 
or  show  of  reason  for  a  pretension  vrbk\i 
by  implication  condemns — not  one,  but  all 
other  churches  extant?'  And  we  tned 
the  question  at  the  threshhold.  The  rt*- 
sons  are  many.  We  cnn  here  cite  but  a 
few — and  even  these  cannot  be  given 
without  reference  to  opinions  of  other 
Christians,  from  which  we  dissent.  We 
would,  therefore,  premise  that  wc  desire 
such  reference  nnd  such  dissent  mav  not 
be  interpreted  into  any  w*ant  of  respect  (o 
their  holders  as  such ;  since  erroneous 
opinions  niny  be  intiooently  adopted  or 
retnined,  where  there  hns  been  nQ fulled' 
lation  of  conflicting  systems. 

There  wns  a  time  w*hen  the  folio  wen 
of  our  Lord  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind ;  but  now  we  sec  them  hopekrsaly 
sundered  into  Romanists  on  the  one  hnndf 
and  Greeks  and  Protestants  on  the  other; 
and  the  latter  rent  into  many -colored  and 
uncompromising  factions.     And  if  thcfV 
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he  a  temporary  or  seeming  union  among 
tiiem,  neutral  spectators  still  think  or  fear, 
that  it  is  not  because  they  love  each  other 
more,  but  Rome  less.     What  is  the  object 
of  any  church,  but  to  preserve  and  pro- 
ptgiue  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  good? 
And  has  the  former  Christian  church  done 
this?    Conceding  for  the  present,  what 
some  of  us  may  actually  believe,  that  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Bishops  at  Rome,  from  Peter  to  Pius  IX. ; 
\r  that  the  line  from  the  Apostles  ge- 
nerally has   been  somewhere   preserved 
through  all  vicissitudes :   as  it  may  also 
have  been  from  Aaron  to  Caiaphas,  or 
from  Mahomet  to   the   present  Muf\i  at 
Constantinople, — the    requisition    is    not 
fully  met.     Quis  custodiet  cusUxIes  ipsos  7 
Have  they  been  faithful  to  their  trust? 
Have  they  kept  in  purity  what  was  com- 
mitted to  their  charge?     Or,  while  they 
bave  been  careful  to  preserve  and  adorn 
the  casket,  may  not  its  most  precious  jew- 
els have  been  purloined  and  substituted  by 
counterfeits?    *The  priest's    lips   verily 
ihould  keep  knowledge,  and  we  should 
ieck  the  law  at  his  mouth.*     But  what,  if 
the  Oracle  when  consulted  remains  dumb, 
or  gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound?  nay, 
forbids  our  hearkening  to  any  other  voice  ? 
While  we  acknowledge  with  Protestants, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome   had  become 
utterly  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  practice 
before  the  Reformation,  the  radical  differ- 
ences among  themselves  show  that  they 
cannot  all  be  right.     Nor  will  it  avail  to 
asvrt  that  they  agree  in   fundamentals. 
U'c  know  of  no  such  accordance  in  any 
one  doctrine,  either  as  to  the  nature  of 
God,  the  character  and  wants  of  man,  the 
j  mode  of  divine  interposition,  or  the  Inspi- 
I  ration  of  llic  Scriptures.     Granting  that 
each  soct  has  retained  some  truth, — and 
were  there  not  a  portion  in  the  worst,  we 
should  not,  as  we  do,  see  good  men  in 
ftvory  one, — the  true  system  of  doctrine 
has  been  lost.     The  true  ideal  of  Christian 
character  has  also  lx*en   for^fotten,  if  it 
was  ever  fully  known.     Things  indiffer- 
ent have  boon  denounced  as  sinful.     The 
relation   of  life  which  is  the  origin  and 
support  of  society — instituted  and  blessed 
by  God  himself — has  been  proscribed  as 
comparatively  impure   and   forbidden   to 
whole  classes  of  mankind.     Under  pre- 


tence of  a  life  of  Piety  and  Devotion,  a 
train  of  factitious  virtues  with  Spiritual 
Pride  in  the  rear,  has  been  generated ;  or 
the  claim  of  license  therefor,  served  but 
as  an  entrance  for  Idleness  and  a  host  of 
consequent  evils.  The  passive  and  nega- 
tive duties  have  been  honored  as^of  prime 
importance :  while  functions,  necessary  to 
the  protection  or  prosperity  of  States,  and 
their  energetic  pursuit,  have  been  discoun- 
tenanced as  '  worldly.'  Hence  men  of 
enlarged  views  and  practical  wisdom, 
aware  of  the  objects  of  life  and  tenacious 
of  their  own  freedom,  whose  estimate  of 
Christianity  was  based  on  the  report  of  its 
accredited  votaries,  were  left  to  infer  that 
this  religion  was  incompatible  with  ra- 
tional pleasure  and  manly  dignity  or  vir- 
tue. Christianity  lies  in  ruins,  and  the 
life  of  its  several  fragments  is  only  that 
of  the  segments  of  a  polypus,  hopeless  of 
reunion.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that,  if 
we  are  to  look  for  nothing  better  in  the 
future  than  the  past,  it  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  adulterous  connection  with  the 
state  early  led  to  its  corruption,  and  to  the 
reproach  that  Catholicism,  like  the  Koran, 
if  not  propagated,  has  at  least  been  main- 
tained, by  policy  and  the  sword.  Re- 
monstrants were  denounced  under  the 
name  of  heretics — their  tenets  and  apolo- 
gies suppressed  with  them.  And  where 
violence  was  no  longer  employed  or  per- 
mitted, how  rarely  has  a  fair  hearini^bocn 
accorded  by  a  Creed  in  the  ascendant  to 
a  different  faith  !  Some  of  its  fragments, 
even  now,  lay  more  stress  on  church  gf)- 
vernment  and  obedience  to  autliority,  than 
on  knowledge ;  and  all  insist  more  on  faith 
than  on  'works.  Reason  has  been  dis- 
carded as  an  enemy,  and  Mystery  re- 
ceived into  alliance.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  ablest  minds  of  the  last  age 
became  infidel  or  indifferent  to  Religion 
as  a  personal  affair,  while  too  many  of 
their  successors  in  this,  seein:^  that  society 
cannot  subsist  without  it,  yield  a  formal 
and  political  support,  while  the  feeble  have 
been  inffamed  to  fanaticism. 

The  clergy  have  sometimes  complained 
of  the  sliirht  esteem  in  which  thoir  order 
is  held  where  not  patronized  by  the  state, 
and  of  the  opposition  they  encoimter  where 
they  are.  Not  to  mention  their  demeanor 
towards  opponents  and  their  unwavering 
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•M  and  the  prophets  have  been  so  per- 
verted that  they  cannot  be  understood  by 
QOBnisted  reason,  there  cannot  occur  a 
more  fitting  occasion  for  divine  interfe- 
ranoe  than  the  present,  when  the  hearts 
I  of  men  are  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
wben  many  are  lookipg  and  praying  for 
ttch  a  blessing ;  though  some,  when  it  is 
I  oftred,  refuse  it,  with  a  strange  perverse- 
oess,  as  inconsistent  toith  ideas  tohich 
prevail/ 

Once  more:  A  Religion,  some  of  whose 
principles  are  yet  undeveloped,  or  a  part 
of  whose  teachings  is  merely  above  the 
present  apprehension  of  its  professors,  is 
ooe  thing ;  A  Religion  which  is  mysterious 
in  its  own  nature  is  another,  and  very 
diflerent.  A  Religion  of  the  latter  kind, 
whose  fundamental  dogmas  are  unintelli- 
gible mysteries — however  its  existence 
maybe  protracted  by  the  force  of  cireum* 
stances— carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
dissolution.  The  sage  observer  must  see 
the  tendency  of  such  a  faith,  and  if  he 
pemut  himself  to  reason  on  it,  may  predict, 
u  its  inevitable  issue,  different  results, 
akin  to  Popery — to  Formalism — ^to  Indif- 
ferentism,  or  Infidelity,-— or  else  to  incura- 
ble schisms — according  to  the  several 
classes  of  character  on  which  it  is  brought 
to  bear.  For,  in  such  a  one,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  numerous 
questions  must  arise,  and  beget  contro- 
versies. If  these  are  ever  authoritatively 
determined,  it  must  be  by  dicta  which  to 
some  minds  will  appear  arbitrary.  To 
such  authority  the  timid  or  indifierent 
may  submit,  especially  when  a  pretence 
of  Infallibility  has  been  long  assumed  and 
conceded.  Others,  who,  if  not  indifier- 
ent to  truth  of  doctrine,  leave  such  dis- 
putes to  bo  settled  by  the  Clergy,  and  lay 
more  stress  on  outward  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  Worship,  may  take  refuge  in  a 
milder  Communion.  But  many  will  still 
remain,  who,  in  default  of  convincing 
reasons,  will  persist  in  dissenting;  and 
yet  for  their  own  conclusions,  where  po- 
sitive or  opposite,  they  can  oflen  have 
nothing  better  than  doubtful  or  probable 
grounds ;  thus  are  their  weapons  retorted 
and  the  differences  perpetuated. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  it 
might  have  been  inferred  from  Sacred 
Scripture  itself,  that  the  True  Religion  in 
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all  its  comprehensive  depth  was  not  of- 
fered, nor,  for  sufiicient  reasons,  were  its 
mysteries  fully  explained  to  the  primitive 
,  Christians.  Said  our  Lord  to  his  disci- 
ples, *I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  nowJ 
*The  time  will  come  when  I  will  show 
you  plainly  of  the  Father.'  (John  xvi.  12, 
25.)  In  the  effort  to  understand  what  was 
already  written,  doubts  and  questions  did 
drise, — and  on  this  very  subject.  Instead 
of  acknowledging  their  present  ignorance, 
angry  controversies  did  ensue.  Too 
faithless  to  trust  the  promise  of  their 
Lord,  or  too  impatient  to  wait  until  they 
had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  the 
true  and  only  solution— decisions  were 
made,  and  by  Authority ; — but  such  de» 
cisions  as  darkened  counseb  by  words 
without  understanding!  This  authority, 
by  slow  gradations,  grew  up  into  a  Spirit- 
ual Despotism  which  overshadowed  all 
Christendom,  and  yet  was  never  so  firmly 
established  but  that  there  always  had  been 
rebels  against  the  pretended  Infallibility 
of  Rome.  That  the  antagonist  systems 
of  the  Reformation  did  not  give  universal 
satisfaction,  is  proved,  as  well  by  the  re- 
maining strength  of  the  Papacy,  as  by 
the  growth  of  numerous  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters where  freedom  of  religion  is  al- 
lowed, or  by  secret  Infidelity  where  it  is 
not.  All  these  felt  that  something — that 
much  was  wrong,  though  none  of  them 
penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; — and  by 
their  unskilful  attempts  at  Reform,  created 
fresh  difiiculties  of  their  own.  Without 
some  further  light,  or  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  political  causes,  the  various 
classes  of  mind  and  character  might  have 
revolved  forever  in  the  old  circle  of  con- 
troversies, without  materially  changing 
their  relative  positions,  or  satisfactorily 
determining  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology.  Shall  Christians,  then,  who 
profess  to  believe  that  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  is  infinite,  and  that  neither  the  gates 
of  hell,  nor  yet  the  t^eason  or  apostacy 
of  one  or  more  of  its  branches  shall  pre- 
vail against  His  Church — start  back  with 
incredulity  from  the  bare  suggestion,  that, 
in  this  her  day  of  distraction  and  wan- 
dering, a  new  guide  should  be  raised  up  T 
Nor  should  her  present  lamentable 
condition  occasion  either  surprise  or  des- 
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pair,  HiT«aelf  hfld  predicted  the  decline 
of  that  dispensQtioDt  and  its  utter  over- 
throw from  its  foundfltiona ;  and  that  he 
would  come  again.  (Matt,  xxiv.)  And  the 
prophet  of  tho  future  fortunes  of  the 
Church  saw  in  vision  'the  Holy  City, 
New  Jerusalem,  descending  frotn  God  out 
of  heaven,  like  a  brido  adorned  for  her 
husband;^ — 'the  tabcroacle  of  God  with 
men,''  (Rev,  xxu  1-S,)  *The  kingdoms 
oCtJtis  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord/  {xi.  15.)  \i  is  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  \\\sX  we  believe  all  things 
are  now  ready.  It  is  for  this  hope's  sake, 
nay,  confidence,  that  he  has  come — not 
in  person^  as  many  are  even  now  looking 
for  him — but  in  the  poicer  and  glory  of 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  Wordj  which 
I  has  heretofore  been  clouded  by  the  literal 
|«enae,  (Malt*  xxiv.  80,)  that  we  are  de- 
nounced as  enthusiasts  or  worse.  Is  a 
prophf'cy  ever  understood  until  accom- 
plished? When  he  dnes  come,  is  it  prob- 
able that  Uie  world  in  general  wil!  be 
aware  cither  of  the  fact  or  mode  of  his 
appearance;  or  believe  it,  if  true?  (Matt, 
xxiv,  44  {  Luke  xviii>  6.) 

Tn  fill  religious  inquines,  the  principal 
object  sliould  be  the  knonlcdgc  of  Qod, 
AS|  if  clear  ideas  are  wanting  here,  all 
mibsequent  reasoning  is  darkened  and 
|)erplexcd,  if  not  entirely  vitiated.  We 
suppose  few  will  be  found  nl  Ihe  present 
day  to  deny,  at  least  in  words,  that  God 
is  one,  and  God  is  good ';  and  that  this  is 
dipcoverable  from  hia  works.  But  the 
Christian  is  asked  yet  another  question, — 
and  surely  when  aided  by  Revelation,  his 
answer  should  be  full  and  exact, — '  Who 
then  was  (hat  dread,  mysterious  one  that 
walked  the  earth  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies since;  and  whose  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  a  contest  of  opinions,  which 
has  widened  and  extended  to  our  own 
day  V  We  do  not  care,  even  if  our  space 
permitted,  to  rake  into  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, among  the  ashes  of  forgotten  here- 
sies, whose  authors  *  would  not  hove  this 
man  to  reign  over  them.'  Let  us  desrend 
to  more  recent  times.  The  Master  him- 
self, when  here,  inquired  of  his  disciples, 
'What  think  ye  of  Christ?'      and   the 


question  ia  re-echoed  through  the  long 
tract  of  ages,  '  He  is  one  of  three  divine 
pcrsojts^  each  of  whom  Ay  himse/f^  is 
God,*  says  tho  Athanasian,  'Be  it  so,' 
saya  the  Arian,  *  <f  you  grant  that  his  is 
a.  derived  divinity,*  *  He  is  one  of  three 
diflerences,^  saya  Archbishop  Tillotsou, 
'Or  of  three  subsistences,'  &ays  Seeker 
from  the  same  chair-  *  One  of  three  dia* 
tinct  cogitations/  says  Le  ClerCp  *He 
is  one  of  three  somewhiUs^  saya  the 
mathematieaU  Dr.  Wallis,  Sirs,  we  do 
not  understand  you  j  nor  can  we  accom- 
pany the  logic  which  would  put  a  differ 
ence  between  three  aeparaie  divine  per- 
sons^  and  three  distinct  gods !  '  Your  ob- 
jection is  naiumi,'  says  Priestlt^y ;  *  he 
was  a  good  man :  a  prophet^  if  you  wilh 
but  still  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
naturally  fallible  and  peccable  as  you  or 
1/  "I  go  farther,'  says  Mr,  Bclaham, 
*  and  assert  lljat  his  too  partial  biogm- 
phera  may  hove  suppressed  certain  por* 
tions  of  \\\^  private  history,  which  would 
have  proved  him  actiwlly  guil(y  of  com- 
mon frailties,*  Sirs,  your  statement^ 
though  irreverent  to  our  ears,  is  intelligi- 
ble ;  but  it  contradicts  the  general  letter 
and  many  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture* '  We  would  offend  neither  prejudice 
nor  reason,'  soys  the  transcendental  Uni- 
tarian ;  '  We  believe  in  but  one  Godj  and 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ;  but  we  do  accept  him  as  our 
teacher*'  Very  good  apology  for  a  lover 
of  mystery,  all  of  whose  honors,  however, 
^w  disclaim.  *  Wc  arc  not  required  to 
express  on  opinion,'  says  John  L^cke,  or 
Alexander  Campbell,  and  as  Thomas 
Hobbcs  had  said  before  either;  'suffi* 
cicnl  it  is,  if  wc  behevo,  wilh  the  primi* 
tive  Christians,  that  Jcsur  is  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,*  Very  ft^l, 
and  who  is  the  Messiah  ? 

It  is  plain,  that,  on  a  point  of  such  im- 
portance, statements  so  various  or  inade- 
quate cannot  be  satisfactory  to  all  mind^i. 
And  should  anyunsatisfied inquirer  put  the 
question  to  us,  we  answer,  without  ambi- 
guity, equivocation,  evasi  n  or  reserve. 
He  was  God  WANirEsr  ix  tke  fl^sm. 
We  know,  we  conceive  of,  we  worship 
no  ofher  ;  we  pray  to  no  other  for  his 
sake.  We  have  an  apostle's  asvsertioa 
thai  *'  in  him  dwells  aU  thefidncss  of  the 
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Godhead  bodily;'^  and  his  own,  that 
*  whosoever  sees  him^  seeth  the  Father :' 
and  that  he  hath  <  aU  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.'*  The  Deist  and  the  Pan- 
theist believe  in  a  God  diffused  through 
ail  space.  This  is  the  Christian's  God — 
visible  in  a  human  form:  visible  to  his 
diaciples  after  his  Resurrection :  and  since 
then,  to  the  mental  eye  of  every  Cliristian. 
The  anthropomorphism  that  is  to  be 
shunned,  is  not  that  which  ascribes  body 
and  parts  to  the  Deity,  (for  the  human 


*  As  this  is  the  fandamental  doctrine  of  the 
Sfstem,  the  reader  may  desire  a  more  especial 
and  extended  reference  to  passages  of  Scrip- 
tore,  which  are  thought  to  prove  it.  We  oflfer 
the  following  as  sufficient  though  incomplete. 

I.  Thnt  God  t»  one  .•  Ex.  xx.  3 ;  Deut.  vi.  4 ; 
Mark  xii.  29;  Matt  xix.  17;  xxiii.  9;  1  Cor. 
Tiii.  4;  Oal.  iii.  20;  Mark  xii.  33;  2  Kings  xix. 
15;  Deut  xxxiL  39 ;  Isa.  xlv.  5 ;  Zech.  xiv.  9. 
I  1  Jesus  is  the  bridegroom  and  husband  of 
his  Church,  and  the  Redeemer  of  His  people. 
Matt  ix.  I.*);  xxv.  l,  5,  6;  John  iii.  39;  Rev. 
xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2,  9 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;— Com.  Isa.  liv. 
6;  Jer.  xxxi.  82;  Hos.  ii.  2,  7,  18;  Luke  xxi  v. 
SI;  OaU  iii.  13  ;  I  Peti.  18;  Rev.  v.  9 ;  Eph.  L 
7;Hcb.ix,  12. 

3.  The  Creator  and  Redeemer  or  Saviour 
I  are  one  and  the  same.    Isa.  xlv.  21,  32;  xUv. 

«;  xliii.  3,  11 ;  xlv.  15;  xlix.  26;  Ix.  16;  xii. 
14;  xliii.  14;  xliv.  24;  xlviii.  17;  xlvii.  4; 
xlix.  7 ;  liv.  8 ;  Ixiii.  1 6 ;  Jer  i.  34  ;  Hos.  xiiL 
4r— Com.  with  Matt  i.  21  ;  Lnke  ii.  11 ;  John 
iv.  42 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 ; 
Tit  i.  3.  4  ;  ii  13;  iii.  7 ;  2  Pet  i.  1, 11 ;  ii.  20  ; 
iii.  2.  18 ;  1  John  iv.  14 ;  Acts  iv.  12 ;  Rev. 
xix.  10. 

4.  John  was  the  Precursor  of  Jehovah. 
Isa.  xl.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5 ;  (^om.  Malt  xi.  10, 
14. 

5.  Jesus  is  Jehovah.  Ex.  iii.  14 ;  Com.  John 
Tiii.  58 ;  Isa.  vi.;  Com.  John  xii.  38 — 41 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  ft.  6;  Rev.  xxii.  6  dt  16. 

1  6.  Christ  is  God.  Isa.  ix.  6;  John  i.  1,  14: 
Rev.  i.  8  ;  Phi),  ii.  6  ;  I  John  v.  20 :  Rom.  ix. 
5;  Col.  i.  16, 17;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Tit  ii.  13; 
Eph.  ii.  1  :  Com.  Ps.  xxiy.  10;  1  John  iii.  16 ; 
Jade  25 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  12  ;  &  Hi.  4  ;  Com.  Rev.  i. 
11,13.17;  iv,  8;  xxii.  12,  13;  xvii.  14;  xix. 
H;  i.  6  ;   iv.  10,  11 ;  Com.  v.  8,  12,  13. 

7.  Jesus  and  the  Father  are  one.  John  x. 
80;  xii.  45;  xiv.  6,  7.  8,  9. 

8.  The  rather  dwells  in  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  him.  John  xiv.  10; 
X7.  26 ;  xvi.  7 ;  xx.  22 ;  Col.  ii.  9. 

j     9.  Jesus  Christ  has  all  Goodness,  Wisdom 

land    Power,  is    omnipresent    Mark  x.   17; 

Uke  i.  35  ;  Heb.  vii.  25 ;— Col.  ii.  3 ;  Matt  xii. 

3S;  John   ii.  24,  25;  vi.   64;   Matt  xi.   12; 

xxviii.  18: — xviii.  19. 

10.  And  is  therefore  God.~l  John  v.  20. 


form  is  the  original  type  from  which  all 
organized  forms  are  degradations,)  but 
the  malignant  passions  of  Anger,  Wrath, 
and  Revenge,  from  which,  surely,  one 
being  in  the  universe  ought  to  be  exempt. 

But  farther — what  was  the  true  charac- 
ter of  man,  and  the  occasion  of  God's 
becoming  incarnate  ?  <  He  is  wholly 
defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of 
soul  and  body ;'  says  a  particular  creed ; 
<  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  *all  good,  and  wholly,  inclined 
to  all  evil.'  Even  if  not  a  reflection  on 
his  Maker,  does  not  this  statement  leave 
man  irresponsible?  ^The  new-born  in- 
fant,' says  the  Pelagian,  <  is  as  pure  as 
was  the  first  man  before  the  fall — ^the  con- 
sequences of  whose  sin  are  confined  to 
his  own  person.'  If  so,  what  need  of  a 
Redeemer  ?  and  why  do  all  inevitably  de- 
generate ? 

To  return — ^what  did  he  do  on  our 
behalf  while  here  ?  and  what  connexion 
is  there  between  his  obedience  and  suffer- 
ings and  our  benefit  ?  *  He  died  that  he 
might  rise  again,'  and  Uhus  bring  life 
and  immortality  to  light,'  says  the  Unita- 
rian ;  and  so  far  truly.  '  He  died  to 
exhibit  God's  hatred  of  sin,'  says  Dr. 
Murdock.  *He  did  something^^  says 
Coleridge,  *  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
ichat^  beyond  its  effects;  and  it  i^  not 
proper  that  the  various  metaphors  by 
which  Paul  would  illustrate  the  manifold 
consequences  of  the  redemptive  act,  should 
be  set  up  as  separate  and  substantive  doc- 
trines.' *Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  connexion,  but  we  do  not  perceive  that 
it  is  explained  in  Scripture,'  says  Bishop 
Butler,  with  the  modesty  of  a  great  man 
who  was  not  a  dogmatist.  *  How  is  this,' 
says  the  rigidly  orthodox,  *  need  anything 
be  plainer  ?  Our  salvation  teas  bougfU 
and  sold,  Man  having  disobeyed  the 
law,  its  honor  required  that  punishment 
should  fall  somewhere,  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  the  Father,  who  could  not  else  be  just 
and  merciful.  The  son  of  Grod  undertook 
to  mediate  between  us  and  the  Father, 
became  incarnate,  obeyed,  suffered  penally 
and  in  our  stead ;  and  thus  paid  the  infi' 
vile  debt  we  had  contracted  to  the  law. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain  whether  he  paid 
it  to  the  Law,  the  Father,  or  the  Devil ; 
but  he  rose,  ascended,  and  now  intercedes 
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with  {hf/  Fnthrr,  for  (he  Kuko  of  hU  mcrit^^ 
wouiiJ*  nnrl  £jijf^rifigA^  to  have  mercy  on 
the  c/ft'/t  who,  ifiliey  ^iU  only  bclkve  nil 
thi«,  will  hnvc  thoir'siiia  blotted  out ,  ami 
\m  nKM'its  imputtd  to  them,'  6tc,  It  is 
ji/ifKfssiUc:  to  rnuriK^nito  all  the  objections 
whioh  juiUly  lie  against  this  whole  alleged 
procx^cling/  Enough,  that  no  ingetioity 
can  reconcile  it,  either  with  the  unity  of 
the  Lknty  or  his  attribute  of^Justice.  Nor 
art  wtj  sijignlar  in  rejecting  it  as  having 
no  foundution  either  in  reason  6r  Scripture 
properly  interpreted.  We  regret  that  we 
con  only  glance  at  what  we  would  offer  in 
lieti  thereof,  as  the  true  doctrine,  and 
which  is  largely  dwelt  on  In  the  writings 
p(  our  author ;  and^  in  order  to  this*  the 
ipder  will  pardon  a  slight  apparent  di^ 
igr^sion. 

All  things  in  the  universe,  which  are 
according  to  divine  order,  have  relation  to 
Goodnesft  or  Truth  ;  those  which  have 
departed  from  this  order^  to  Evil  or  FaUc- 
h<x>d.  tiod  himself  is  Love  and  Wisdom, 
the  correlatives  of  the  two  former»  (I 
John  iv.  8  ;  v.  6 ;  John  3(iv.  6  \)  ond  this 
18  that  likcue^  in  which  man  was  created. 
The  constituents  of  the  hunmn  mind  are 
the  Will  and  the  Understanding;  the  for- 
mer, the  seat  of  the  AlR'Ctions — the  latter 
of  the  Thoughts.  And  the  Soul  itself  is 
not  an  ethereal  vapor,  nor  a  hundle  of 
I<kas  or  of  Faculties,  nor  simply  the 
result  of  bodily  Organisuttion  ;  but  a  snb'- 
stantial  Form  (the  image  of  God)  recep- 
tive of  goodness  and  truth,  which  ore 
Spirhufd  l)tj;ht  and  heat,  from  their  source ; 
or  of  their  Opp<isitc5  from  t>e!ow.  When 
the  internal  man  has  bec;n  deformed  from 
the  latter  cntise,  the  great  object  of  Rcg^n- 
entlion  15  to  restore  its  lost  symmetry. 
This  is  the  grand  end  of  Providence  in 
maintaining  a  Church  on  earth ;  and  alt 
minor  events  art  overruled  to  its  further- 
I  once*  The  Platonic  idea,  that,  *  As 
I  Ffcauty  is  the  virtnc  of  the  body,  so  Virtue 
!  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind,*  and  which  has 
j  been  n'garded  as  a  rhetorical  mefaphor,  is 
thus  a  most  emphatic  truth.  And  ideas 
themselves  are  not  the  airy,  evaueseent 
things,  the  intangible  abstractions^  set 
forth  by  modern  metaphysicians;  hut  may 

*  Many  of  them  are  drawn  CDt  in  the  work 
entitled  *  Jot  Abbot,  hereinafter  mentioned- 


and  ought  to  be  prnscntod  to  iJie  mrntd 
eje  in  correspondin^>>/>wj,  and  thusthef 
do  appear  in  that  world  which  is  frfvd 
from  the  trammels  of  Time  and  Space* 

We  gather  from  the  Allegorical  lanf^nage 
of  tlie  tirst  chopters  of  Genesis,  that  the 
early  rac«  of  men  on  this  earth  held  di- 
rect communication  with  their  Maker,  who 
either  tought  them  what  was  for  their  good 
by  &  seiwible  interna  J  dictate,  or  enabled 
them  to  ^read  it  in  the  outward  Creation, 
whose  significance  was  then  undersfocNl; 
that,  in  the  use  of  Freedom  and  KeeMa, 
wiiliotJt  which  they  would  not  havr  howi ' 
Men,  and  which  tlicy  exercised  as  i/'from! 
themselves,  they  attained  a  high   d''gr« 
of   wisdom    and    virtue ;    that,    although ' 
these,  together  with  life  itself,  were   gifts  ■ 
coHtii^ualUj    received    from    Jehovah,  !y 
virtue  fftkcir  tinion  xcUh  hiftt^  in  proctw 
of  time,  and  because  it  did  not  ao  appraf 
to  them,  they  began  to  enli  this  \n  qtm- 
tion,  and  fell  at  length  into  the  amazing 
fallacy  that  these  were  all  tJieir  own  and 
self-ihrit^L     Hesk  was  the  omtuw  af 
EVIL,      Is  it  asked,  *  Why  wnj*  this  [>c^ 
milled?*  wc   answer,  *  It  could  not  have 
been  prevented  without  the  destruction  of 
mankind,^     Sin  is  necessarily    incidMiial 
to  every  prolwitionary  system.     Until  we 
upset   the  axiom,   ^That    it  is  ini]>ossib]<^ 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same   lime,'  it  is  no  derogation  from 
Omnipotence  to  say,  that  it  could  not  do  I 
things  so  contradictory  as  to  Convert  man  \ 
into  a  machine  and  still  preserve  his  free- 1 
dom.     We  do   not  suppose  that  the  fall 
was  sudden  or  total,  hut  the  degeneracy  | 
was  gradual;  and  iu  time  it  became  ne- 
cessary, iu  order  to  his  preservation,  that 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  should 
be  changed.     The  immediate  intercourse 
was  now  suspended  as  dangerous,  and  all 
the  communion  from  thence  forward  to  the 
incarnation  was  through  the  inierventioo 
of  an  angeL     (Gen,  xlviii,  Iflj  ExJii.Sj 
x\iii.  20^23;  Is.  Ixiii.  9;  Hch.  xii.  29.) 
To   meet  his  successive  declensions,  and  ' 
continue  the  pfissibility  of  salvation,  siK> 
cesfiive  Chui^ches  were  provided  of  Divine 
Providence — tlie  ^^r^^  of  a  new  one,  he- 
fore  its  predecessor  had  become  corrupt^ 
or  inadequate.     Throughout  this  long  in^ 
terval,  the  free-will  of  man,  w*hioh  con- f 
;  aisted  in  his  being  placed  in  equUibrio 
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be(we«i  good  and  evil  iDfluences,  with 
power  to  yield  to  either,  was  preserved. 
Still  the  ungrateful,  reckless  race,  having 
oooe  turned  their  backs  on  the  Son,  wan- 
dered farther  into  the  gloom — forgot  their 
God— sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  consistent 
vith  humanity,  when  liberty  itself  was 
threatened  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evil 
influence,  which,  from  oppressing  the 
ipirits,  had  come  to  possess  the  very  bodies 
of  men !  And  did  their  merciful  Parent 
dnert  them  here  ?  Alas !  the  creatures  had 
hurt  themselves,  and  not  him,  by  their 
My.  In  this  extremity  it  was, — this 
*  fulness  of  time'  which  he  had  forseen, — 
that  kimsdf  became  incarnate  as  Divine 
Truth,  restored  in  his  own  person  the  true 
exempler  of  Humanity,  subdued  the  Infcr- 
oals,  which  could  not  else  be  reached 
without  destruction  to  all  concerned,  and 
thus  render  salvation  for  ever  possible  to 
all  men  on  all  earths  without  danger  of 
their  again  falling  into  a  like  abyss.  Then 
it  was  that  all  things  necessary  were  do7ie^ 
though  then  they  could  not  be  soon  in  the 
fulness  of  light.  But  all  may  sec  it  now. 
This  is  the  love  which  demands  our  eter- 
nal gratitude ;  this  the  condescension  of 
the  Supreme  which  we  contemplate  with 
Wonder  and  with  awe. 

We  say  then,  that  we  know  of  no  son 
of  God  bom  from  eternity.  That  title 
should  alone  be  predicated  of  the  human 
nature  born  in  time,  (Luke  i.  35,)  at  first 
properly  termed  the  son  of  Mary,  though 
afterwards  changed.  Physiologists  know 
that  a  man  receives  his  soul  from  his 
father,  and  his  body  from  his  mother. 
As  the  latter  was  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  an  earthly  father,  (Luke  i. 
20-25,)  our  Lord  could  have  had  nothing 
corresponding  with  a  human  soul ;  but 
was  animated  directly  by  the  Divinity 
instead.  (Mai.  iii.  1  ;  com.  John  ii.  21 ; 
Hch.  X.  5.)  Wo  likewise  believe  that  the 
human  mind  has  three  several  degrees  ;* 
the  natural^  serving  as  the  basis  of  the 
other  two,  which  are  successively  opened. 
His  body  or  humanity,  including  the  na- 
tural mind,  being  derived  from  an  impcr- 

•  This  distinction,  which  is  recospiised  or 
implied  throughout  the  writings  of  Sweden- 
bnr^.  is  demonstrated  and  enforced  at  len^h 
in  his  work  entitled,  *  The  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom.' 


feet  mother,  partook  of  her  infirmity,  TJob 
xiv.  4,)  was  subject  to  temptation  ;  (Matt, 
iv.  1-6 ;  xxii.  18  ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  com.  Jas. 
i.  13,  and  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,)  and  had  tend- 
ency to   sin.     It   was   by  submitting  to 
temptation  in  all  possible  variety,  and  by 
a  successful  resistance  in  every  case,  that 
this  human  nature  was  perfected,  (Heb.  ii. 
10, 18,)  glorified,  (John  xiii.  31,  32 ;  xvii. 
15  ;  xii.  27,  28 ;  Luke  xxiv.  26,)  or  made 
divine.   This  process  was  gradual^  (Luke 
ii.  40,  52,)  and  any  seeming  diflference 
between  the  Father  and  himself  was  pre- 
vious to  its  completion.    Indeed,  his  whole 
life  was  a  combat  with  an  infernal  influ- 
ence,    (Isa.  Ixiii.  1-9;  Ixix.  16,  17,  20; 
Jer.  xlvi.  5,  10  ;  Ps.  xlv.  4-7 ;  John  xii. 
31  ;  xvi.  11  ;  xvii.  33 ;  Luke  x.  18 ;  Rev. 
i.  18,)  in  which  he  was  progressively  vic- 
torious, not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  man 
also,  on  the  true  principle  of^  overcoming 
evil  with  good.   The  tendency  of  the  soul 
is  generally  to  assimilate  the  body  to  itself. 
In  his  case,  when  the  principles  of  the 
infirm  humanity,  with  their  corresponding 
forms,  were  successively  piU  off"  during 
temptations,  divine  forms  were  put  on  in 
their  stead.     The  last  temptation  was  the 
passion  of  the  cross,  when  the  warfare 
was  finished,  (John  xix.  30,)  and  the  union 
between  the  human  and  divine  nature  was 
complete  and  reciprocal.     (John  xvii.  10, 
21.)     From  thenceforth  his  Divine  Hu- 
MAXiTV  became  the  fit  residence,  the  ap- 
propriate organ  through  which  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  new  divine  influence,  operates 
throughout  creation.     (John  vii.  39 ;  xx. 
22.)     And  thereafler  all   appearance  of 
personality  separate  from   the  Father  is 
merged   in   this   indifisoluble    union ;    or 
rather,  he  is  the  person   of  the  Father. 
(Fleb.  i.  3.)  His  suflcrings,  which  had  no 
merit  as  such,  and  could  not  satisfy  a  be- 
nevolent Parent,  were  not  penal,  nor  stib^ 
stifut£dy   but    merely  incidental   to  his 
changes  of  state  and  his  intense  anxiety, 
bordering  on  despair,  during  his  humilia- 
tion, and  were  endured  by  him  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
and  in  all  ages,  when  it  rejects  or  falsifies 
his  truth,  and  *  does  despite  to  the  spirit 
o^  his  grace.'    His  merit  consisted  in  that 
exercise    of   divine    power    and    virtue, 
whereby  he   glorified   human   nature  in 
himself,  and  healed,  restored  and  elevated 
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k  ialo  ncwDcaa  of  liJe  in  bis  cicfiX&n^ 
ThM  ttkerit  of  rigbtcmsDess  ]a  n  sattsfao 
doo  lo  bift  fetber^  because  it  anav^erfi  tbe 
emri&gf  otT  tbe  cfiTioe  love  witbin  him. 

Here,  Iben,  »  ibe  one  God  in  ooe  per- 
floo ;  in  trhom,  net-erthdeMt  we  ackiMw* 
fedga  &  mAtfy ,'  Tor  the  FMker  dw^lb  t«t 
the  Sod,  and  iht  HolvSptril  proceeds >it»?i 
Him,  &a  the  divine  Covv  dwells  in  the  di- 
rine  Wbdom,  and  tlie  Spirit  of  Tnrth  pro- 
ceeds from  it- 

it  waa  ignorance  of  this  Ghrificatum^ 
which  cnusod  rttosl  of  tl>e  heresies  which 
have  disgraced  Ecclesiastical  History,  ar- 
rested tbe  epreod  of  the  church,  and  have 
tbom  it  of  its  besi  influence  where  it  rc- 
inaii>ed.  And  yet  each  individual  carries 
m  his  own  person  an  analogy  which  would 
sufficiently  illustmte  such  a  union  lo  the 
plaiAetft  mind.  For  he  possesses  a  soul,  a 
Dody,  and  a  power  or  operative  energy, 
which  i«  tite  result  of  the  joint  action  of 
(he  other  two;  and  the  Regen^ratijm 
which  we  all  n<?edt  is  but  an  image  of  that 
Glorification.   (Matt.  six.  28.) 

To  the  classics!  reader  we  say,  that 
*  person^  (^perwrta^  jxr  mrtans,)  originally 
meant  an  actor's  mask — by  iransfpf^  the 
characUr  which  he  enacted.  *  Making 
satisfaction,'  is  doing  enough.  *  Atone- 
ment,' means  r^rfrtciiiattottf  and  not  the 
payment  of  a  debt.  To  *  sacrifice'  is  to 
make  holy,  to  consccmtc,  to  dedicate ;  and 
its  essence  is  not  shedding  of  blood.  '  Re* 
demption*  is  recovery  from  bondage.  'To 
intercede'  is  to  go  between^  *to  mediate,' 
to  serve  aa  a  medium ;  ^  to  propitiate,' 
(prope  ifo^)  is  to  make  nigh  to,  '  To 
justify'  is  to  make  just,  as  clearly  as  '  to 
sanctify'  is  to  make  holy.  We  rejoice  to 
believe  that  God  appeared  in  a  new  aspect 
or  character  in  Christ  Jesus;  ihat  he  has 
fhne  enough  for  otir  salvation,  by  the  con- 
ircrnfion  of  his  human  nature ;  that  he 
has  thur?  resrued  i^s  from  spiritual  slavery; 
that  his  Divine  Humanity  goes  bdtcim  us 
and  tbe  Father;  nay,  serves  as  tbe  per- 
petual mrfUitm  by  which  we  may  draw 
TKaf  lo  Him,  be  reconciled^  mtuft  jusl^ 
and  fit  for  heaven* 

Thn  whole  Word  of  God  in  its  edcslial 
or  bifrhcsl  sense,  explains  in  its  progress 
this  most  stupendous  event  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  universe.  It  is  divinely  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs; 


more  cAeariy  in  tbie  acts  and  flAnkpi  4( 
tbe  Propbcts;  but  mutft  pqrtkwbriv  » tbt 
aAieboo*  of  Dttvid*  Ito  gtvat  KqMv^fiCDtm- 
tive  of  tbe  Lord,  sa  egptqmtd  iu  the  bock 
of  Psalms.  In  tbe  New  Tncamenl  il  ia 
brkdy  but  plainly  asaerted. 

It  was  DOt  ihe^  any  fi^Lfish  rp^ard  '  lo 
glory/  which  led  id 
but^n  his  kv€aad 
redeemed  us-'  There  never  was  any  'cBB- 
flict*  between  his  attributes.  The  JuMtfit 
of  God  is  but  his  Goodoe«8  in 
action.  He  does  tttil  demand  tbe  ^ 
mcnt  of  an  innocent  anbelilute.  (Gen, 
Ttviii,  25;  Ez.  xviit,  30.)  He  requirai 
our  repentance  and  reformation  alone, 
(Jer.  xviii*  7,  8 ;  I*a.  Ivi.  7  ;  Luke  itxiv. 
47^ ;  Acts  V.  30^1  ;  1  John  i,  ».)  It  is 
not  enough  barely  to  Ar/tciv  all  this,  though 
true;  to  repent  in  extremity;  or  to  con- 
fess our  sins  in  the  groes.  Man  must  ea- 
amine  himself  in  detail ;  fight  against  bia  ' 
evils  in  the  strength  of  tbe"  X^oni  ;  foik>w  | 
the  giea  I  exemplar;  (MatLx.  3S;  xvi.24; 
xix.  11%  \  1  Pet,  iL  iJl-2;  John  xii.  26  j 
1  Cor,  X  13;  2  Cor  iii-  17,18;  iv,  16;) 
and  thus,  by  an  union  of  Faith,  Charity 
and  Good  Works,  without  aiiaching  any 
merit  to  either, '  work  out  his  own  salra- 
lioo,'  or  qualify  himself  for  happinc^. 
We  know  of  no  shorter  road  to  heaven. 
A  God  of  (ruth  will  not  impute  to  us, 
either  tbe  good  or  evil  which  was  not  and 
could  not  have  been  done  by  us,  (Ei. 
xviii,  20,  21.)  And  though  all  are  pie- 
destinated  to  heaven,  yet  none  will  le 
forced  to  accept  it ;  nor  will  any  be  elected 
but  by  that  principle  of  spiritual  AfHnity, 
which  leads  those,  who  are,  by  Reforma- 
tion and  Regeneration  made  like  Him,  to 
choose  Him  freely  and  reciprocally.  In  a 
reasonable  scn*icc,  man  need  not  be  frigid 
ened  into  a  slavish  compliance;  and  ^b^ 
not  be  passitr^  hut  must  co-optrnte  with 
his  Maker,  who  continually  gives  him  the 
power  lo  obey  his  commands,  and  provkb* 
the  means  of  salvation  for  all,  nay,  fbrlbe 
ver\^  Healhtff^  who  are  only  respoottfak 
for  the  eni|tloyment  of  such  advantagea  a» 
they  possess.  (John  ix,  41 ;  Acts  x^  36i 
Rom.  ii<  13-15;  v.  13.)  Infants,  being 
inrapableof  sinmngtareoU  saved,  (Jamtf 
i,  14,  15;  Deut.xxiv.  16;  Matt,  xviii.  10* 
14,)  As  the  ability  to  keep  the  command 
is  constantly  afforded,  voluntary  pcrsevtr- 
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anccj  and  constant  vigilance,  are  as  little 
as  could  be  expected  in  turn.  Who  then 
can  estimate  the  importance  of  Regenera- 
tion, when  we  reflect  that  man  is  by  every 
thought,  word,  and  act  of  his  life  drawing 
his  own  portrait  for  eternity ! 

When  death — which  is  not  in  itself  a 
corse,  but  a  natural  stage  in  the  progress 
of  man,  that  terminates  his  probationary 
state,— when  death  once  separates  the  soul 
from  the  material  body,  the  latter  will 
never  be  resumed ;  (1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  Matt. 
uiL  31,  82  ;  Phil.  i.  21,  23 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
43 ;  com.  Rev,  ii.  7  ;)  and  the  former  rises 
up  a  spiritual  body,  in  a  spiritual  world, 
adapted  to  its  new  and  permanent  condi- 
tion. (Luke  xvi.  82-4 ,-  ix.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
44 ;  Rev.  x.xii.  8,  0.)*  Indeed,  the  spirit 
is  the  man  himself;  and  most  men,  being 
of  mixed  character,  enter,  at  death,  the 
Intermediate  SStatc,  or  first  receptacle  of 
departed  spirits.  Here  dissimulation  is  not 
long  permitted.  The  hypocrite  is  stripped 
of  his  mask— erring  piety  is  instructed  in 
the  truth.  After  abiding  for  a  period  suf- 
ficient to  developc  the  real  state,  the  indi- 
vidual is  advanced  to*  heaven,  or  descends 
to  hell,  and  becomes  an  *  Angel'  or '  Devil' 
accordingly.  We  know  of  no  other  classes 
entitled  to  those  names  respectively.  (Judg. 
xiii.  6,  10,  11 ;  Dan.  ix.  21 ;  Micah  xvi. 
5;  John  xx.  12  ;  Rev.  xxi.  17 ;  xxii.  8,  0.) 
We  recognize  no  other  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional beings  in  the  universe,  but  God,  and 
the  human  race  in  perpetual  progress  or 
descent.  Wc  cannot  conceive  of  an  hybrid, 
apocryphal,  winged  order  superior  to  men ; 
lost  of  all  would  we  ascribe,  with  Milton, 
some  of  the  highest  attributes  of  divinity 
to  the  Devil  I  The  two  grand  divisions  of 
human  kind  arc  those  which  are  marked 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  Affections  or 
of  the  Intellect.  Within  these  limits  the 
modifications  of  character  are  innumer- 
able. As  many  classes  are  formed  in  the 
other  life,  where  like  consorts  with  like. 
Here,  too,  a  like  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  the  good  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Wise.  And  we  ore  told 
there  are  three  gradations  in  each,  answcr- 


*  For  a  Alii  discussion  of  this  and  some 

!  other  points  of  doctrine  to  which  we  can  here 

■  bat  little  more  thai*  advert,  we  wonld  refer  the 

reader  to  *  Noble's  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the 

!  New  Church.' 


ing  to  the  three  degrees  of  tlie  mind,  or 
to  those  angels  whose  predominating  cha* 
racteristic  is  respectively  love,  wisdom,  or 
simple  Obedience  to  what  is  good  and  true« 
And  analogous  diilercnces  and  grades  ob« 
tain  among  the  Infernals. 

Such  is  n  sketch  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines whicl)  Swcdenborg  has  drawn  from 
the  literal  sense  of  that  book  which  all 
Christians  acknowledge  as  the  repository 
of  their  faith.  And  we  cannot  but  advert, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  degraded  even  by  those  who 
claim  to  think  with  reverence  of  it  as  the 
charter  of  their  freedom.  We  are  pained 
to  hear  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  of 
the  Eloquence  of  this  prophet;  of  the 
simple  or  more  philosophical  narrative  of 
that  historian  or  evangelist.  We  are  in- 
dignant at  the  results  of  the  slashing  prin- 
ciples of  biblical  criticism  and  hermeneu- 
tics  in  the  hands  of  Grerman  Rationalists. 
Do  our  fellow-Christians  know  what  the 
boldest  of  them  have  conceded  to  these 
sappera  and  miners  ?  have  they  any  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  Inspiration  is  ?  of  what 
it  is  to  say  of  any  book  that  it  is  the  W^ord 
OF  God?  We  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  tracts  bound  up  in  our  Bible 
can  claim  that  grand  designation  ;  but 
think  we  have  a  criterion  for  determining 
the  products  of  the  *  divine  afflatus'  from 
oil  the  works  of  man,* 

The  reader  has  now  a  specimen  of  the 
views  of  men  who  are  reported  to  set  plates 
at  their  tables  for  their  dead  friends !  and 
to  converse  familiarly  with  Peter  and 
Paul ! ! — by  those   who   perhaps   find   it 


•  The  books  of  the  Word  are  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel,  Kinps  the  Psalms 
and  all  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  the  four  Evangelists  and  Revelation  in  the 
New.  The  other  books  (except  the  Canticles 
and  Apocrypha)  contain  the  truth — are  often 
quoted  by  Swedenbor^  in  proof  of  his  doc- 
trines— are  useful  to  the  church— and  are  writ- 
ten with  as  h\^h  a  degree  of  inspiration  as 
writers  generally  ascribe  to  those  enumerated, 
but  do  not  contain  the  internal  sense,  in  a  con- 
nected or  divine  series.  The  book  of  Job  con- 
tains an  internal  sense,  being  written  accord- 
ing to  the  Science  of  Correspondences,  which 
was  kno^iTi  to  the  ancient  people  on  this  earth, 
but  does  not  come  within  that  connected  and 
intimately  related  series  of  divine  truths  which 
makes  the  Word  an  infinitely  complex  and 
harmonious  whole. 
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more  ooaveoieiit  to  divert  public  atteotioD 
from  this  faith  than  to  refute  it.  We  know 
not  how  many  can  be  found  to  credit  auch 
dull  fictiotta;  but  if,  among  the  entiro  body 
of  8wedenborg^8  followen  one  auch  vo* 
luntary  fool  could  be  diaooveredf  it  would 
only  prove  that  he  did  not  undentand  hia 
own  doctrine,  which  teachca  the  impoaai- 
bility  of  aeeing  apiritual  objecta  with  the 
natural  eye ;  oAd  dedarca  that  the  veil  be- 
tween that  world  and  thia  is  never  removed 
except  by  Providence,  and  for  aufficient 


Would  that  our  apace  permitted  ua  to 
fill  up  the  abovo  outline  with  the  rich  va- 
riety of  aubaltem  truthai  at  once  new  and 
au^ieative,  with  which  hia  worka  abound, 
and  all  of  which  are  germain  to  the  lead- 
ing doctrinea.  We  leave  the  reat  to  the 
Sev.  Wm.  Maaon,  of  England,  who  givea 
the  eatimateof  thia  ayatem  by  a  plain  but 
vigoroua  and  undebauched  intellect,  which 
had  tried  aeveral  othcre  and  examined  all : 

*  Here  waa  a  new  a3r8tem  of  doctrine 
preaentcd  to  him,  not  to  be  blindly  believed, 
but  rationally  underatood— a  svatem  which 
ineulcated  the  divinity  of  Jeaus  Chriat 
without  a  myatery,  and  which,  neverthe- 
leaa,  fejected  the  auppoaed  vicarioua  aacri- 
ficc  with  all  its  horrors  and  injustice,  and 
vindicated  the  Scriptures  from  the  charge 
of  setting  it  forth ;  a  system  which  gave 
a  new  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  which,  if  it  could  be  established 
by  conclusive  evidence,  would  prove  them 
indeed  the  'Word  of  God,*  by  raising 
them  to  that  true  and  real  dignity  which 
that  magnificent  title  implies — the  dignity 
of  being  in  every  part  of  it,  the  repository 
of  infinite  goodness  and  infinite  wisdom. 
•  .  .  .  A  new  intellectual  and  moral  world 
opened  upon  his  delighted  view.  He  found 
he  was  able  to  see  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  *  God  aver  all  blessed  for  erer,'  without 
qualification,  or  reservation,  and  in  a  clear 
and  glorious  light,  without  a  single  over- 
shadowing cloud  of  mystery  or  contradic- 
tion. Without  going  back  to  tripersonal- 
ism,  he  could  now  embrace  a  new  scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinity^  and 
one  perfectly  free  from  every  blemish  of 
contradiction,  and  thus  could  entertain  far 
more  exalted  ideas  of  his  Saviour  than  he 
was  ever  able  to  form  while  he  was  a  be- 
Ucver  in  the  three  persona  in  the  Godhead. 


Ha  ooaM  alao  bdv 
becaiaa  one  DiviMi 
aspaot  of  km  and  neioy  imimiiily^ 
ffffifjng  hia-utmcMl  aflbrta  ao  to  bahaii 
iiaker,  while,  aa  a  DmtuiM,  1» 
vored  to  think  of  Ood  m  a 
Somewhat,  dififaa^  Jike  m  alkand 
throng  infinite  apaoe.  iBrtwid,  he  w 
delkhied  to  find  that  whalers 
uaelhlt  whatever  ia  locid  and 
other  ayatema  of  ChriatiBiiity* 
nionaly  broi^  togetber  in.  ib  pnpcr  l»* 
rangemeotandeoODectMMiiin  the  ~ 
of  the  New  Church,  m  tlHi  thoaa 
tnay  be  rmrded  aa  eml»«cing  all  the 
veakxi  tni£i deduced  horn  ifaeHdy  Wori 
by'  all  denominatioBa  of  Chriatiana,  jfA 
fied  from  all  admixture  of  error  and  hi*  f 
man  inventkMi.  He  fbund  the  divina  aa-' 
thority  and  aanction,  the  imchangeabknew 
of  doctrine,  and  the  inftllibilitv  of  nl» 
pretation,  whkh  ia  the  boaat  of  the  Viamai 
Catholk;,  combined  with  the  ntmoat  fH¥ 
dom  of  inveatigation;  ao  that  the  _ 
doctrinea  of  tte  New  Church  nMiy-he  » 
garded  aa  inviaible  *  banda  of  feve,*  (Hoi, 
xi.  4,)  by  which  tBa  Father  of 
holda  and  goidea  hia  children,  while  la 
tenderly  aimbre  thon  freely  to  miatiiii 
hither  and  thither  into  all  the  perticQlaif 
involved  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  witb> 
out  wandering  away  from  the  grand  fuDda> 
mental  principles  of  all  true  religion,  titat 
God  is  oney  and  God  is  good.  He  (bucd 
the  great  principle  of  the  Protestant,  that 
the  Scripturea  ore  the  only  rule  of  a  Chris- 
tian's faith  and  practice,  earnestly  cca- 
tended  fbr,  and  yet  perfectly  harmonised 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  auffaority 
and  uniformity,  abstractedly  considered. 
He  found  that  nothing  is  required  to  be 
believed  in  the  New  Church,  but  what 
may  be  clearly  drawn  from,  and  confirm- 
ed by,  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word ;  and 
that  the  important  duty  of  scorching  the 
Scriptures,  which  is  thus  individually  to 
be  performed,  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
a  real  and  sincere  faith,  is  blessed  with  • 
sure  and  unerring  guidance,  which  has  all 
the  eflcct  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  while  it 
is  congenial  with  the  freest  exerciaeof  the 
understanding,  and  clear  of  all  mischieft 
of  priestly  dictation,  and  the  liability  to 
contradictory  decisions  of  erring  and 
changeful  men.    He  aaw  that,  while  the 
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doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  rejected, 
tbe  member  of  the  New  Church  is  enabled 
clearly  to  discern  how  the  Lord  is  really 
present  in  the  holy  supper,  without  re- 
ducing that  divine  institution  to  the  un- 
spiritual  and  unmeaning  ceremony  which 
it  is  made  to  be  by  some.  He  found  in 
tbe  New  Church  an  equally  determined 
•dhereacc  to  the  belief  of  what  is  thought 
to  be  revealed  with  that  which  is  mani- 
fested by  Trinitarians,  but  combined  with 
t  dear  opening  of  the  mysterious  words 
of  Scripture,  and  which  by  Trinitarians 
ue  implicitly  believed  without  being  un- 
derstood. He  found  here  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  the  demand  for  reasonable 
proof,  and  tbe  determination  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  rationally  proved  to 
he  true,  as  instanced  in  the  tone  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Sceptic,  but  combined  with 
t  full  and  fair  answer  to  that  demand,  to 
tbe  full  satisfaction  of  sound  reason,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  true  humility,  and 
a  supremo  love  of  what  is  good  and  pure 
and  ^iritually  usefuL  He  (bund  vital  and 
inwand  religion,  so  exclusively  vaunted  by 
Evangelicals,  and  the  inward  waiting  on 
and  commAinion  with  the  Spirit,  so  much 
cultivated  by  the  followers  of  George  Fox, 
here  duly  regarded  and  combined  with 
just  philosophical  views,  practical  princi- 
ples, and  moral  habits,  founded  in  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  so 
that  the  intempl  aflcctions  are  thus  brought 
down,  and  iirnly  fixed  in  a  corresponding 
external.  H^  found  the  supremacy  of 
mocal  principle  and  practice  over  doctrine, 
as  contended  for  by  the  r/ioral  philosopher 
and  Utilitarian,  in  full  operation  under  the 
designation  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  use 
for  tiie  Lord^s  sake ;  so  that  the  external 
principle  of  morality  derives  interiorly 
from  the  spiritual  mind,  nnd  thus  from  the 
Lord,  an  interior  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
by  which  it  is  made  spiritually  alive,  and 
is  exalted  to  a  conjunction  with  the  source 
of  all  good.  He  found  an  entire  and  uni- 
rcrsal  reference  of  all  things  to  God,  and 
which  is  aimed  at  by  the  Prcdostinarian, 
accomplished  in  an  enlightened  trust  in 
a  particular  and  overniling  Providence, 
resting  on  clear,  rational,  and  scriptural 
f^rounds,  and  yet  perfectly  free  from  all 
'the  obj^tions  which  justly  lie  against  the 
Galvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  and 


election,  and  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
human  liberty  and  rationality.  He  found 
the  doctrine  of  free-will  asserted,  and 
clearly  exhibited,  without  removing  man 
in  the  least  degree  from  a  momentary 
dependence  on  the  source  of  life  and 
power.  He  was  enabled  to  see  the  origin 
of  moral  and  physical  evil  in  such  a  light 
OS  to  justify  the  divine  goodness,  and  to 
make  the  divine  foreknowledge  appear 
jierfectly  compatible  with  humon  freedom 
ond  accountability.  He  perceived  tiiat, 
although  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  he  is 
continually  kept  in  the  capability  of  sur- 
mounting his  infirmities,  and  overcoming 
his  evil  propensities;  and  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  obviate  the  objections  of  disbe- 
lievers in  hereditary  evil  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  advocates  of  man^s  moral  inca- 
pacity on  the  other.  He  saw  the  Wcsley- 
an  doctrine  of  assurance  of  solvation  rec- 
tified, and  placed  on  a  rational  basis ;  and 
the  religious  feelings,  so  strongly  culti- 
vated by  Methodists,  not  extinguished,  but 
directed  into  useful  and  sanctifying  chan- 
nels, so  as  to  bo  active  without  enthusiasm 
on  the  one  hand,  and  without  being  im- 
peded on  the  other,  by  cold,  unprofitable, 
and  barren  speculations :  thus  maintaining 
a  happy  medium  through  the  aflections  of 
the  will  and  the  truths  of  the  understand- 
ing, justly  and  mutually  tempering  and 
balancing  each  otlier.  He  saw  tl»e  belief 
in  the  agency  of  good  and  c\nl  spirits, 
called  angels  and  devils,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  placed  on  a  truly  rational 
and  edifying  basis,  accompanied  with  clear 
views  of  the  nature  of  such  agency,  and 
of  its  varied  manifestations;  the  whole 
being  calculated  to  guard  the  man  of  the 
church  against  running  into  fanaticism 
and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
scepticism  on  the  other.  IJcsidcs  all  this, 
he  saw  all  that  is  terrible  in  what  is  com- 
monly believed  concerning  hcrll,  rendered 
more  acceptabk;  to  the  discriminating 
mind,  by  a  sound  explanation,  yei  with- 
out the  belief  in  a  future  slate  of  retribu- 
tion  being  in  the  least  degree  impaired  in 
its  moral  efficacy  : — he  olso  saw  all  that 
is  attractive  in  what  is  commonly  oeheved 
concerning  heaven  rendered  inexpressibly 
more  so,  biy  an  explanatory  adaptation  of 
heavenly  joys  to  the  various  affecrions, 
faculties  and  powers  of  the  being  who  is 
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destined  to  partnkc  of  Ihem*  In  short  he 
found  no  iK>int  of  doctrine  Mmined,  or 
raised  out  of  ita  pro)H?r  pUa?,  by  being 
cultivated  abovcj  or  to  the  neglect  of; 
other  pointSj  nor  nny  point  unduly  de- 
pTBsaed  or  noi^lcctcd,  but  all  duly  and 
equally  regankd,  n^  forming  one  bormo- 
nioas  whole;  he  contmsred  tbis?  keeping 
of  all  the  points  of  faiih  in  tbcir  proper 
connections  with  each  other,  with  the  con- 
trary conduct  of  the  vnrious  Christian 
sectSj  each  of  which  takes  some  one  point 
I  out  of  its  place,  end  fondly  prefers  and 
iehenshes  it  nbi^ve  others,  until  the  whole 
iofie  their  proper  ordcrj  harmony,  mntutil 
dependence  and  connecTjontnnd  thus  be- 
come pcn^erted  and  falsified.  And  farther, 
ho  found  he  was  pbccd  in  the  fullest 
liberty  to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  any  temptation  to  warp 
thom,  or  take  the  slightest  liberty  with 
ihem;  because  he  was  blci>sed  with  such 
an  infillible  txAc  of  interprctafion  as  pre- 
cluded almost  the  poftsibllrty  of  bis  stray- 
ing into  the  wilda  of  error.  He  saw  that, 
without  countenancing  the  infidel  asser- 
tion, that  facfs  have  proved  the  incfricncy 
and  therefore  nnsnitability  of  the  Bible  to 
efTecl  the  iTiornl  impT^vement  of  man,  he 
had  not  l^een  mislaken  in  his  moral  esti- 
mate of  the  Christian  world  ;  for  acconl- 
ing  to  a  testimony  that  is  beyoud  dispute, 
the  Christian  Church,  as  predicted  in  the 
New  Testament,  bns  now  really  come  to 
its  end,  through  evils  of  life  and  errors  of 
doctrine;  so  that  now  there  is  not  one 
gttone  of  Ibc  spiritual  trmple  left  standing 
upon  another,  which  bas  not  been  thrown 
down.  On  every  hand  there  Is  nothing 
but  a  confusion  of  ideas?  and  doctrines 
amongst  Christian  sects,  which  may  fitly 
be  compared  to  t!io  confusion  of  tongues 
at  the  building  ofBabcK  Doctrines  either 
derogatory  to  the  divine  character  Irre- 
verent to  the  Holy  Word,  or  subversive 
of  morality,  are  put  forth  with  the  utmost 
confidence  as  genuine  Christianity, 

'But,  above  all,  be  was  dtligbted  that 
ho  had  now  obtained  a  aoliition  of  all 
doubts  and  difHcttlties  attendant  on  the 
literal  construction  of  Scripture.  He  was 
noiv  able  to  account  for  all  that  before 
appeared  unaceotmtable ;  he  was  able  to 
understand  all  that  previously  seemed 
incomprehensible  \  to  reconcile  what  hcrc- 

k 


tofoT©    appeared    utterly    contradk^tory  \ 

and  by  moans  of  the  key  he  had  now 
obtained  to  the  ipirittiul  Mctnc  v-AaVA 
pervcBcied  the  %ih(tk;  he  was  abk*  to  «w 
and  to  cjrpcrience^  that  *  AU  Scripturt' 
given  by  inspiration  of  God^is  protUaUt^ 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  com-ciiou, 
for  instruction  in  righleousnese,  that  iIr*  i 
man  of  God  may  be  perfected^*  By 
means  of  the  divine  science  of  corrt'Sfpou^ 
dences  betiK  een  things  spiritual  and  natumlj 
now  revived  by  Swcdcnbofg,  and  Agreea- 
bly to  M^hich,  by  the  pronijence  of  llK'*r 
author,  the  Scriptures  have  been  wrinm, 
he  found  he  could  penetrate  the  clouds  of 
the  literal  senj»e»  and  behold  the  xpiritud 
sense  which  lies  concealed  therein,  and  in 
which  tbe  Lord  is  now  making  his  s(^ci>nd 
and  spiritual  adrent  into  the  sonJs  of  tho*c  I 
who  humbly  and  thankfully  recette  Him, ' 
with  power  and  great  glory.  The  gat«a 
of  ad  creation  seemed  thrown  open  to 
admit  htm  to  view  the  heavenly  rcafitjM 
which  all  natural  existences  symbolize* 
Thus  could  be  *  look  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,'  ond  ctjually  so  in  the  aa- 
tural  creation  and  the  literal  or  tiatuntl 
Bense  of  the  Scriptums,  H^  now  saw  th^ 
divine  goodness  and  wisdom  fully  joi^tifird, 
both  in  the  works  of  God  and  his  Word, 
All  His  Providence,  and  all  His  dIs]>rnAa- 
lions  of  grace,  alike  shone  before  his  men* 
tal  vision,  in  the  fulness  of  ^lory  and 
t)eauty  !'     {TllASor^^e  Job  Abbott,) 

Strong  and  comprehensive  as  Ibis  Ian- 
gnage  may  appear,  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
memb^T  of  tbe  New  Church  whose  oppor-i 
tunitfcs  of  comparing  this  creed  with  others 
enable  him  to  speak  understandin^ly,  that 
would  not  readily  adopt  it  as  hisottn. 

The  reader  will  al^o  have  seen  ihnt» 
without  denying  the  possibility  of  salvuiicn 
to  any  class  of  Christians,  or  even  of  Ma* 
hometnns  or  Heathens,  this  faith  is  cssi-n* 
tially  and  intensely  Protestant,  They, 
who  believe  that  God  himself  w  ill  not  do 
violence  to  the  will  or  reason  of  his  crea- 
tures, will  scarce  submit  to  tbe  dtctatjeo 
of  man  In  tbe  affair  of  religion.  But  ths 
past  ifl  not,  therefore,  useless  lo  us.  His- 
tory is  7ifA  an  old  almanac  ;  anti,  in  pro- 
fiting of  her  lessons,  we  arc  not  surprised 
at  certain  events  she  records, — some  oc* 
curring  in  our  own  day, — which  *ecifl 
strange  to  Protestants  generally.     With-. 
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out  doubt,  our  thanks  are  due  to  those 
who  fought  the  battles  of  religious  free- 
dom and  restored  the  Word  of  Life  to  the 
world.  But  here  our  commendation  must 
ttop;  for  through  their  imprudence  the 
tide  of  victory  was  rolled  back  when  at 
its  height,  and  more  than  half  the  worth 
of  the  rescued  treasure  concealed  for  ages. 
Our  Huguenot  and  Pilgrim  sires  resisted 
the  tyranny  of  their  day ;  and  shall  they 
exercise  a  posthumous  dominion  over  us  ? 
We  wonder  not  then  that  Erasmus,  much 
as  he  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
should  have  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
intemperate  party  which  undertook  the 
task ;  or  that  Grotius,  who  had  felt  their 
want  of  moderation,  should  have  returned 
in  spirit  to  Rome.  We  verily  believe  that 
Turenne,  and  Conde,  and  Wallcnstein, 
may  have  been  urged  by  other  than  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  when  they  abandoned 
their  Protestant  predilections,  and  threw 
their  swords  into  the  scale  of  civil  law  and 
political  order,  against  the  baneful  doc- 
irioo  of  'justification  by  faith  alone,'  now 
the  article  of  a  falling  church.  And  when 
even  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  yielded  her 
lather's  sceptre  and  her  father's  religion 
to  the  wants  of  the  heart,  or  imagination, 
if  you  will :  we  think  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers should  have  remembered  that  *  Straws 
may  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,'  and 
have  suspected  some  sad  deficiency  in 
what  they  had  offered  as  *  the  whole  gos- 
pel.*  Oxenstiern,  who  knew  *With  how 
little  wisdom  the  world  was  governed,' 
did  not  refer  to  politics  alone.  The  great, 
wise  and  good  Sully, — who  did  not  oppose 
his  royal  master,  (where  there  was  so 
little  to  choose  between  them,)  in  conform- 
ing  to  the  faith  of  his  people,  while  he 
tolerated  dissent, — had  he  served  the  Eng- 
lish James,  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
suaded him  from  giving  *  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass,*  Protestantism  has  too  often 
warred  against  the  refinements,  the  cha- 
rities, the  innocent  pleasures  of  life.  She 
has  been  charged  with  too  great  naked- 
ness, and  with  systematically  refusing  to 
worship  the  Lord  in  *  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness;* with  favoring  a  tame  mediocrity 
in  all  things ;  and  where  not  propped  by 
tithes,  with  being  alone  sustained  by  fac- 
titious excitement,  either  Enthusiastic  or 
Political ;    and    can    we    say,  *  without 


ground  ?'  There  is  needed  a  comprehen- 
sive faith,  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of 
the  great  and  the  little — the  intellectual 
and  the  feeling — the  imaginative  and  the 
practical.  If  invited  to  enlist  under  such 
a  banner,  would  so  many  of  the  great 
Teutonic  family  of  nations,  ^ith  all  their 
hereditary  hatred  of  the  Roman  name, 
have  continued  submissive  to  her  yoke? 
Would  gallant  France  have  refused  such 
a  reform  and  accepted  despotism  instead? 
Would  Popish  Ireland  have  continued  to 
this  day  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  con- 
queror? We  think  not.  And  to  us  it 
seems  natural,  where  both  extremes  erred 
so  widely,  and  human  nature  was  so  long 
abused,  that  there  should  have  been  such 
phenomena  as  Mysticism,  Quietism,  and 
even  Jansenism  on  the  one  hand, — and 
Pietism  and  Methodism  on  the  other. 
And  Puseyism,  though  in  its  wanderings 
it  has  taken  the  high  road  to  Babylon, 
was,  in  its  origin,  but  an  outbreak  of  the 
same  feeling  in  a  higher  sphere.  *  All* 
[the  different  Christian  churches,]  says 
Hartley,  *  have  left  the  true,  pure,  simple 
religion,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men.  They  are  all  mer- 
chants of  the  earth,  and  have  set  up  a 
kingdom  of  this  world.  They  have  all  a 
dogmatizing  spirit,  and  persecute  such  as 
do  not  receive  their  mark,  and  worship 
the  images  which  they  have  set  up.'  See- 
ing, then,  that  their  contemporaries  were 
unworthy  of  true  liberly,  and  knowing  no 
middle  ground,  we  wonder  not  that  the 
great  souls  of  Dryden,  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
Du  Perron,  and,  more  recently,  that 
Wick leman, Werner,  and  Genz,  and  Schle- 
gel,  should  have  renounced  such  masters 
and  *  fled,'  as  they  thought,  *  from  petty 
tyrants  to  the  throne.' 

We  pity,  rather  than  blame,  many  of 
those  that  are  stigmatized  as  '  infidels,* 
because  thoy  examined  prevailing  dogmas 
with  freedom  and  reason.  And  most 
noteworthy  it  is,  that  the  points  to  which 
they  have  generally  excepted,  constitute 
no  part  of  genuine  Christianity.  The  all- 
accomplished  Julian,  the  virtuous  Shaftes- 
bury,never  saw  her  fair  face  without  a  mask. 
Christianity,  in  its  essence,  is  verily  *  as 
old  as  the  creation  !'  The  Truth,  against 
which  nothing  shall  prevail,  has  been  from 
eternity,  and  its  aspect  has  only  varied 
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to  meet  the  changing  condiiioti  of  Juan, 
Chri^tmnity  '  is  not  mysUrious^  ia  the 
scn9€  of  beiug  unlotelligibic,  (MatL  xiii. 
11  j  Mark  iv.  11;  Luko  vLiu  10;  Rom. 
xi.  !25 ;  x\'u  25;  I  Cor.  W,  7;  viii.  10; 
xiii.  2;  3tv.  51;  Eph.  l  9;  uL  8-10; 
Col,  i,  25-8,)  and  wo  are  required  to  be- 
lieve no  proposition  which  convtrys  no 
meiuiing,  (Isa.  i,  18;  Ez.  xviii,  25.) 
The  bold  manoeuvre  of  Humo  could  not 
have  occasioned  such  constt;nmtion  in  Ihe 
Cbriatiaii  camp,  had  it  not  been  pitched 
on  a  false  position.  Miradcs  arc  nott^i^ 
latio7ts  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  are 
the  efTects  of  laws  unknown  to  the  observ- 
ers* They  alone  never  did,*  never  can, 
afford  permanent  conviction  of  any  truth. 
None  but  ihe  carnal  require  to  hove  their 
attention  thus  drawn  to  what  should  be 
Bufliciently  attractive  in  its  own  nature. 
(Mark  viii<  12  j  John  iv,  ^8;  xx,  29;  1 
Cor.  1,22;  John  vii.  17;  Mtitt,  xxiv,  24  ; 
2  Thesei,  ii,  9,)  *  What  a  divine  religion 
might  bo  found  out,  ifchnrity  were  really 
made  the  principle  of  it,  instead  of  fuith,' 
said  the  truth-loving  Shelley,  all  unknow- 
ing that  what  he  aought  was  extant  and 
near  at  hand.  And  every  one  who  knows 
the  world,  is  q\^q  aware  that  thousands 
arc  si^rhing  in  se<?ret  under  the  pressure 
of  doubt,  (whicht  however,  may  not  affect 
their  moralityO  while  they  conform  to  the 
worship  around  them,  lest  the  example  of 
their  defection  from  received  opinions 
should  operate  injuriously  on  those  who 
have  less  self-control.  Had  Europe  early 
listened  to  the  warning  voice  of  liim  who 
told  her  of  the  volcano  over  which  she 
slept,  in  consequence  of  the  church's  de- 
parture from  Truth  and  Duty  ;  she  might 
have  been  spared  the  mountains  of  trea- 
sure and  rivers  of  bloody  the  wreck  of 
arts,  the  desolation  of  her  field!!^  and  the 
blighted  and  broken  hearts,  which  have 
m:idc  the  past  age  ihe  wonder  of  hislorv^ 
and  that  may  have  l>ccn  hut  ihe  opening 
Dcene  of  a  mighty  drama,  which  is  to 
have  Ihe  whole  enrth  for  its  singe.  But 
alas  \  it  seems  fated  to  he  ever  thus.  No- 
Ihini^  less  than  a  succession  ofearlhquakrs 
can  break  the  spell  of  custom.  And,  if 
necessary  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  we 


*  See  the  hUtory  of  the  Jeirs  passim- 


may  yet  have  a  hurricane,  to  wbicb  tht 
fonner  wait  but  a  breeze. 

It  is  with  peculiar  propriety,  then*  that 
Avi^Hcam  are  invited  to  weigh  thin  sys. 
tern  in  the  balance  of  Justice.  What  huvt* 
wc  to  do  with  the  political  religions  of 
Europe?  Why  should  theirecclc^iasiical 
diflerences  be  transferred  and  pcrpeluattxl 
here?  It  has  been  said  in  derision  tJiat  *« 
religious  controversy  never  dies;'  and 
some  have  really  supixised  that  t<5  tjaitle 
With  doubt  and  uncertainty  b  our  lot  while 
here,  ordained  for  the  IrLil  of  our  faith) 
And  is  our  God  indeed  a  God  afar  offi 
nnd  will  ho  continue  to  sleep  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  when  it  is  thrcaleiicd 
With  wreck  !  The  scornful  question  oi' 
Pilate  cannot  surely  be  forever  reiiemtcrl 
in  vain.  Are  we  to  take  up  our  rest  with 
Hobbcs,  and  suppose  that  truth  ia  bcmie- 
thing  that  can  t*e  fnudehy  a  government? 
or  with  the  Romanist,  that  it  can  be  deler- 
mined  by  n  priest  ? 


If  then,  the  question  is  asked,  Wlio  h 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  wo  should 
turn  awRy  from  all  others  and  put  our 
trust  in  hirn?  we  must  own,  that  it  is 
natural  and  reasonable;  and  we  only  n> 
quest  that  bis  claims  be  not  dismissed 
without  examination.  His  pretensions  are 
exlraordinary,  Dnd  the  more  important  if 
just.  He  presents  himself  as  tJic  herald 
oftl^  Lofits  second  culvent  in  a  ntv^  di$* 
peTtsttiion  QftfocUinat  truUi^  and  Oit  pro^ 
ctaimcr  t^  a  fireiit  consequent  c/^nge  in 
the  state  f^ the  wo/Z/J.  In  evidence  of  the 
iirst,  he  offers  (what  no  one  else  has  fver 
given)  a  rational,  complete  nnd  consistent 
interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  Of 
the  second,  the  nations  have  already  been 
furnished  with  a  fearful  proof  in  the  revo- 
lulionary  flood  which  has  suceessivciy 
swept  over  the  whole  of  Chrislrndom, 
And  if  the  tide  has  receded  for  a  time, 
from  every  qnnrfer  of  the  horizon  may  be 
seen  the  cloufls  which  betoken  a  second 
storm,  a  war  of  opinions^  and  on  thflt 
subjnct  which  occupif*s  the  centre  of  every 
man^s  mind  and  modifies  his  views  of  all 
others.  Himself  alleges  that,  for  this 
holy  office,  he  was  prepared  from  hi* 
youth  ;  and    that,   as   a    necesisary   aad 
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erowoing  qualification,  like  the  Prophets, 
and  Seers,  and  Apostles  of  old,  his  spirit- 
nal  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  was  admit- 
ted, as  to  his  interior  man,  into  the  spirit- 
jiul  world,  with  permission  to  reveal  a 
I  portion  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.*  (Ex. 
ixiv.  9-11  ;  Num.  xxiv.  3;  1  Sam.  ix. 
9;  1  Kings  xviii.  12;  2  Kings  vi.  17; 
Zech.  i.  8-18;  ii.  1  ;  iv.  23;  Ez.  xi.  1, 
24;  Tiii.  3 ;  iii.  12,  14  ;  Dan.  viii.  1,  2  ; 
ii.  21  ;  X.  1,  7,  8 ;  Acts  viii.  39 ;  x.  11- 
18 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  5,  7 ;  Rev.  i.  10,  12, 
13  and  passim.)  We  say  not  that  he  was 
uupired  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
ot  that  his  writings  are  additions  to  Scrip- 
ture, whose  canon  has  long  been  complete 
and '  settled  in  heaven.'  But  we  do  be- 
lieve he  was  illuminated  from  the  foun- 
tain cf  all  light— taith  a  conscious  per- 
ception  cf  that  source — to  understand  tfie 
true  meaning  of  tohaZ  was  already  writ*- 
ten.  Thus  his  was  not  a  new  Revelation 
in  the  sense  of  being  dificrent  from  the 
old,  but  a  revelation  anew  of  what  was  no 
longer  understood,  with  additional  infor- 
mation for  its  more  perfect  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  son  of  a  learned  Swedish  bishop, 
be  was  early  trained  to  knowledge  and 
virtue.  He  sought  the  former  in  all  its 
departments,  first  in  his  own  country,  and 
afterwards  by  extensive  travels  throughout 
Europe.  His  powers  as  a  natural  man 
were  thus  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
discipline  the  most  vigorous  and  varied. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  won  the  regard  of 
his  nrost  celebrated  contemporaries.  In 
some  provinces  of  natural  science  he  ven- 
tured beyond  them;  leaving  his  discov- 
eries to  be  afterwards  rediscovered  or 
coolly  appropriated  by  others  without  ac- 
knowledgment. He  was  even  ennobled 
for  his  virtues  and  distinguished  services 
to  the  state.  But  when  called  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life  to  higher  duties,  he  left  all 
other  pursuits  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
exalted  function.  He  was  not  a  Mystic. 
His  taste  favoring  neither  extravagant 
feelings  nor  indefinite  ideas,  he  never  read 


•  To  the  objection  that  <  Paul  did  not  reveal 
▼hat  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  spiritaal  world,' 
it  has  been  briefly  but  sufficiently  answered, 
that  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Daniel,  Peter,  and 
John,  did. 


their  writings  ;  and  his  mind  was  alike  a 
tabula  rasa  as  to  o/Z  the  systematic  theo- 
logy of  his  time,  throughout  his  early  life. 
His  was  no  revival  of  Sabellianism,  or 
any  other  heresy :  he  exposed  the  weak- 
ness of  them  all.  He  aspired  not  to  be 
the  head  of  a  sect.  He  never  persuaded 
any  one  to  embrace  the  doctrines  he 
taught ;  but,  having  given  them  to  the 
press,  he  left  them  to  the  divine  providence 
of  the  Lord,  from  whom  they  proceeded, 
and  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
them  '  accomplish  that  which  he  pleased,' 
and  cause  them  to  *  prosper  in  that  where- 
unto  he  had  sent  them.'  Neither  was 
literary  fame  his  object.  His  name  which 
had  accompanied  but  two  of  his  smaller 
volumes,  was  appended  to  his  last  and 
crowning  work  only  at  the  instance  of  a 
friend.  Nor  did  fear  induce  concealment. 
He  boldly  fronted  the  danger,  when  his 
person  was  threatened  with  violence  or 
exile,  and  his  writings  with  suppression. 
To  crown  the  whole,  when,  on  his  dying 
bed,  and  conjured  by  his  friend  to  speak 
with  candor,  he  avouched,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  heaven,  the  truth  of  all  he  had 
written. 

To  those  who  profess  to  give  his  doC' 
trines  a  fair  hearing,  yet  feci  a  repugnance 
to  his  supernatural  pretensions,  we  can 
say,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  his  present 
disciples  can  sympathize  with  them,  for  it 
was  in  spite  of  the  latter  that  they  yielded 
their  faith  to  the  former.  It  was  not  till 
they  had  sought  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  receive  them,  that  they  found 
none,  but  much  internal  evidence  instead — 
both  of  their  truth  and  value.*     We  know 


•  The  <  Memorable  Relations'  (as  they  are 
called)  of  Swedenbor^,  were  not  desi;^ed  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  They  contain  noth- 
ing stranger  than  many  of  the  memorable  re- 
lations of  Scripture,  and  nothing  which,  when 
their  tnie  character  and  object  are  understood, 
ought  to  repel  from  the  perusal  of  his  other 
writings.  The  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
constitution  of  man  and  the  laws  of  the  Spiri- 
tual world  soon  divests  them  of  what  usually 
startles  the  novitiate  reader.  So  that,  if  any 
were  needed,  they  famish  the  corrective  to 
their  own  supposed  tendencies.  That  the  pre- 
sent is  a  state  of  probation  :  that  character  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  habits  formed  or  innate 
tendencies  unopposed :  that  the  character  pos- 
sessed at  death  is  carried  into  the  other  life, 
I  the  individual  reaping  there  what  he  sowed 
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too  welt  the  spirit  of  tliia  Sixdducecan  age, 
not  to  appreciate  such  an  obstaclp.  And 
yet  none  who  receive  the  Scripture  can 
deny  the  posaibiiity  of  auch  communica- 
tions— besliies  that,  during  life,  he  gave 
proof  of  such  knowledge  on  other  suhjcctfi, 
satisfactory  fo  judicious  |iersons  previously 
incredulous.*  To  such  us  concede  this 
possibility,  and  have  not  closed  their 
minds  against  evidence,  we  present  the 
argument  in  a  nutshelL 

Our  Lord,  before  his  ascension,  an- 
nounced a  judgment  to  come.  We  need 
not  state  with  what  accompaniments  Chris- 
tians have  anticipated  this  scene.  lU  then, 
the  maVcrial  hoAy  rise  not  again ;  if  the 
material  earth  be  never  destroyed ;  (and 
we  invite  their  atlention  to  the  proof  of 
both ;)  where  can  this  judgnienl  take  place 
but  in  that  world  to  which  the  spiriu  of 
men  are  hastening?  If  there,  could  it  be 
visible  lo  the  natural  eyes  of  men  t  If 
not,  7/iuy  it  not  have  been  alreadtf  accom- 
pHshed  1  For  ought  they  can  tell,  it  may 
be  so.  And  if  so,  of  course  it  must  be 
important  that  men  on  earth  be  apprised 


b^rc, — are  part*  of  the  conimon  faith*  If  then, 
there  be  Dcither  angel  or  demon  other  than  the 
spirits  of  men  departed:  if  they  inhabit  a 
world  of  their  oirii,  never  to  rtjsnme  their  bodies 
of  flesh:  if  intercourse  between  those  who 
have  gone  beft>re  and  those  who  retnaiti  be- 
hitid  were  possible  to  the  prt^phels^  it  ia  possi- 
ble  to  men  of  all  Ages, — Not  that  it  is  desirable 
lo  alli  or  10  be  sought  by  any,  or  permitted  ei- 
eept  in  rare  cases.  The  capacity,  potentially 
possessed  by  all,  is  never  conferred  soiely  as 
a  privilege;  bnt,  on  the  few  individuals  who, 
since  the  fall  of  man,  have  found  themselves 
|rifled  with  i^  it  has  been  imposeJ  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  better  discharge  of  some  duty. 
If  sought  from  improper  motives,  or  irregu- 
larly obtained,  wc  are  taught  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangeroiis ;  and  that,  in  such  eases, 
the  reports  from  thence  are  by  no  means  to  be 
credited.  It  t*,  however,  desirable  lo  possess 
some  authentic  intelligence  of  the  land  lo  which 
we  are  hastening  in  addition  to  the  brief  bints 
given  in  Scripiore ;  and  some  account  of  the 
effects  in  the  other  life  of  principles  inherited 
orconftrmeil  in  this^  This  knowledge  is  more- 
over essential  in  the  elucidation  of  many  parts 
of  iJ^e  word  of  God.  For  these  purposes  alone, 
as  wc  believe,  was  it  granted  to  Swedenborg, 
and  through  him  to"  us-  The  reader  will  ex- 
cuse this  ha^ty  glance  at  a  topic  whieh  has 
been  so  generally  misunderstood,  and  tbe  sub- 
ject of  endless  miarepreseniatian. 

•  In  proof  of  this,  see  Hobarfs  Life  of  Swe- 
denborg,  or  Noble's  Appeal,  s«e  v,  part  Sd, 


of  it ;  or  else  it  would  not  have  been  pre- 
dicted.    How  could  tbo   information   bt^ 
imiHirteti,  except  by  a  \oice  from  heav^; 
or  by  some  credible  individual,  Mho  wa» 
permitted  to  witness  it  \     If^  then,  from  the 
changed  and  ehaoglng  state  of  ihe  world, 
we  believe  thi3  bst  lo  have  been  the  case : 
arc  not  objectors  bound  lo  sbow  that  his 
testimony  on  ihia  and  other  allied  topica 
has  internal  evidence  of  falaeltood,  arid  no 
analogy  to  what  we  already  know  to  be 
true?     Swedenhorg  waa  a  philosopher j it 
is  not  probable  that  he  was  ^If-deoeivttd, 
Swcdenborg  was  of  independent  fi^rtune; 
he  bad  no  vulgar  motive  to  deceive-    He 
wQfi,  moreover,  a  gentleman ;  he  would 
not,  if  be  could.     He  was  of  sincere  and 
sim[)le  maunere ;  he  could  not,  if  he  would* 
Nay,  be  well  knew^  that,  for  a  lime,  lui 
name  would  be  cast  out  as  evil ;  and  yet 
he  shrunk  not  from  bis  high  misEion,  He 
did  not,  like  Anthony  or  Bernard,  mace- 
rate himself  with  penance  until  reaaon  was 
driven  from  her  throne.     And  if  Imagina- 
tion— that  universal  solvent  of  sucli  diffi- 
culties— is  to  account  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena in  his  case :  we  most  still  sny  that 
she  has  wrought  greater  marvels  in  Lim» 
than  in  any  other  man  known  to  history* 
Every  lawyer   knows  that  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  feats  to  frame  the  briefest  cir- 
cumstantial narrative,  which  shall  be  al 
once  fabulous  and  consistent;  and  shall 
be  be  called   'impostor^  or   'insane*   ic 
whose  thirty  volumes,  published  through 
twenty-seven  years,  no  scrutiny  has  ever 
discovered  a  contradiction  ?*  and  that  too^ 
when  he  never  speak&  conjecturally,  or 
with  doubt,  hut  announces  his  views  with 
all  posilive  directness?     We  can  conjec- 
ture  the   bearing  of  bia  friend  of  forty 
years, — the  Swedish  Prime  IVUnister^ Count ; 
Hopken,^ — towards  sucb  as  would  inc]uire 
of  him  concerning   *  the  amiable  entbu- 
sinst  I*  as  he  might  have  asked  in  turn : 
*  %Vhat  sort  of  specimen  of  that  tame  mon- 
ster they  expected  to  find  in  tliia  man  of 
prodigious  learning  and  science,- — of  which 
he  was  yet  the  master  and  not  the  stave, — 
whose  unsullied  honor,  whose  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  a^airs,  and  varied  expe- 


•  The  asst'rtirn  of  Dr,  Pond  to  the  contrary 
TKitwitbAtandiniTt  whose  ailegaiions  to  this  effect 
are  easily  met  and  eiplaiaed  away. 
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lieQoe  in  life,  had  made  him  the  compan- 
ioQ  of  sages,  of  princes  and  nobles,  of 
itatesmen  and  heroes ;  and  whose  memory 
was  honored  with  exalted  eulogy,  through 
the  representative  of  the  highest  scientiiic 
body  of  his  country  V*  And  the  reproof 
would  probably  fall  powerless  on  such 
hearers,  who,  forgetting  that  a  fair  tablet 
ii  better  for  inscription  than  a  blotted 
sheet,  would  still  be  incredulous,  that  the 
nan  who  was  called  to  illuminate  all  the 
<Iark  places  of  theology,  should  have  been 
trained  in  such  a  school. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  our  case ;  but 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  it  should 
he  viewed.  This  faith  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  any  of 
its  branches.  The  advance  of  science 
Kver  can  expel  the  Deity  from  his  own 
universe,  while  we  believe  that  *  Preserva- 
tion is  continual  Creation.'  Discoveries 
:  in  geology  have  no  terrors  for  us.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  world  was  made 
out  of  nathingy  or  in  six  natural  days ; 
nor  do  we  undertake  to  account  for  a 
literal  flood  over  the  highest  mountains ; 
or  the  impossibilities  of  a  literal  ark. 
Modem  views  of  astronomy — with  which 
all  the  eloquence  of  Chalmers  cannot  re- 
concile modem  views  of  the  atonement — 
are  but  part  and  parcel  of  our  faith.  See- 
ing no  reason  why  Jehovah,  if  he  took 
flesh  at  all,  should  not  assume  it  here,  we 
offer  them  good  and  abundant  reasons  why 
he  should  ;  as  also  why  the  Word,  which, 
in  its  letter,  was  written  on  this  earth,  in 
its  spirit  may  be  useful  to  men  of  all 
I  worlds  of  which  he  is  Lord.  The  nascent 
acienccs  of  Phrenology  and  Mesmerism, 
should  they  ever  be  established,  could  find 
a  place  in  this  catholic  system.  For 
though  it  is  not  known,  as  has  been  some- 
times said,  that  Swedenl>org  discovered 
the  leading  principle  of  the  former,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  contradict  his  views ; 

I!  and  the  higher  phenomena  of  the  latter, 
i  while  they  arc  readily  explained  by  his 
j  philosophy,  have  been  supposed  in  turn  to 

I]  throw  a  light  on  the  supposed  mysteries  of 
his  own  case.     In  truth  it  is  here  alone 
;  that  we  can  find — what  we  seek  in  vain 


I  •  See  the  CUevalier  Sandel's  Eiiloeinm  on 
Swedenborg,  before  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences. 


elsewhere— clear  views  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  Mind,  a  perfect  system  of 
Philosophy  combined  with  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  Religion — though  the  fonner  is  yet 
to  be  popularized  and  illustrated  to  the 
common  apprehension*  Hence  also  shall 
the  laws  of  nature  be  ultimately  traced  to 
their  source  in  the  power  and  providence 
of  Deity.  Here,  too,  at  lost  may  we  hope 
to  find  a  *  Standard  of  Taste ;'  just  and 
comprehensive  canons  of  criticism  in  the 
Arts ;  and,  in  coming  ages,  a  new  litera- 
ture expository  of  the  whole ;  and  much 
of  the  old  defecated,  and  presented  with  a 
new  aspect  and  meaning. 

It  may  serve  to  suspend  the  force  of 
prejudice,  so  far  at  least  as  to  induce  in- 
quiry, if  the  reader  is  informed  that,  for 
many  of  our  views  deemed  most  singular 
or  obnoxious,  we  have  the  sanction  of  pre- 
cedent or  authority  in  other  and  respect- 
able quarters.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  many  texts  of  Scripture  hereto- 
fore cited  to  confirm  favorite  tenets,  have 
been  separately  surrendered  as  irrelevant 
by  candid  critics.  Some  bolder  spirits,  in 
dificrent  communions,  have  dared  to  wan« 
dor  from  their  standards  on  one  point  of 
doctrine  and  another,  without  bc>ing  hunted 
for  heresy,  where  tlicy  were  regarded  as 
substantially  loyal.  Others  again  have 
renounced  so  many  of  their  public  te- 
nets, or  adopted  so  many  new  ones,  as 
to  leave  the  remainder  without  consist- 
ency. It  may  not  be  aside  from  our 
purpose  to  gather  up  a  few  of  these  testi- 
monies, both  from  individuals  and  classes 
of  men. 

The  Unitarian  refuses  to  acknowledge 
more  than  one  God,  or  to  deny  his  good- 
ness ;  and  so  far  we  must  own  he  is  right, 
while  we  regret  that  he  persists  in  wor- 
shipping an  abstraction.  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers universally  taught  that  *  from 
nothing  nothing  could  come,'  and  they 
generally,  as  well  as  several  moderns,  be- 
lieved in  the  per|>etuily  of  the  earth.  There 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  hypo- 
thesis of  BufTon  and  Laplace,  that  *  the 
planets  proceeded  from  the  sun,'  and  the 
previous  statements  of  Swedcnhorg  to  the 
same  purport.  The  modern  school  of 
geology  has  disturl)od  the  liloral  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  rlmptfr  of  Genesis.  The 
main  argument  of  Peyre're  in  his  hypothe- 
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^is  of  *  the  Prcadarnitcs'  which  produced 
such  a  sensution  on  its  ftppc^rnnce,  has 
Dcv£ir  yet  becti  r<?futc<i.  Sir  William  Jones 
has  conceded  that  the  first  fleven  chaplers 
moy  be  allowed  figurative  without  injury, 
ttDd  porhnps  with  advantngc  to  th^  literDl 
Iruth  of  the  other  narrative  pnrts  of  Scrip- 
iun%  Many  have  said  the  same  of  the 
first  three.  Antt<juanan  researches  in 
China  and  India — among  ihc  ruins  of 
Egypt  and  of  Central  and  Southern  Ame- 
rica, have  led  many  to  doubt  the  estimate 
of  literal  chronologcrs  as  to  the  age  of 
society,  Dr»  Pye  Smith  has  recently  re- 
volteJ  against  the  current  notions  of  the 
flood-  Several  oriental  systems;  Platon- 
iats  of  all  times,  pnrtictilarly  of  the  Alex- 
andrian School;  Phiio;  certain  Mystics, 
(so  called,)  Fonelon  among  them,  recog- 
nise the  doctrine  of  a  Spiritual  Sun^  within 
which  the  Divinity  dwells,  and  th^  emana- 
tion thence  of  all  things.  What  else  means 
that  most  brilliant  thought  of  alt  antiquity 
— *  Truth  is  the  body  of  God,  and  light  h 
his  shadow?'  That  the  Deity  is  in  human 
form,  was  a  part  of  even/  ancient  faith, 
until  corrupted  by  the  Greek  philosophy, — 
of  all  Mythology — of  Terlullian,  and  per- 
haps other  Fathers  of  the  church*  That 
the  soitl  was  in  the  same  form,  was  set 
forth  by  tlie  same  nulhorities — by  Maca- 
rins  and  other  Fathers — more  recently  by 
Shakspeare,  Spenseri  Young,  and  is  now 
the  apontfincous  faith  of  the  ijnpervrrted 
popular  mind  throughout  the  world.  That 
angds  and  demons  were  once  men,  was 
the  belief  of  Pythagorus,  some  of  the  latter 
Plntonists,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Ori- 
geu.  We  [(now  not  how  many  have  taught 
the  existence  of '  guardian*  and  *  tempting 
spirits,'  Scalfger  and  Semler  have  f>oth 
exposed  the  misinterpretation  of  the  refer- 
ence in  Jijde  (fi)  to  the  Apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch.  Hrotuis  and  Heber  have  re- 
cognised 'the  Devil  '  of  Scripture  as  a 
B  collective  term  for  the  infernal  posvers  in 
the  a^rgrecrate  ;  and  Chalmers,  H^ird,  and 
Harris,*  have  spoken  of  our  Lord^s  com- 
bat with  t(rem  while  in  the  flesh  as  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  redemption.  That  the 
Scriptures  contained  a  spiritual  sense,  was 
the  wvll-nigh  universal  opinion  before 
the     Reformation,     and     of    muhltudes 


t 


•  la  hia  Great  Teacher. 


since;*  though  they  have  not  alwoya 
agreed  as  to  what  it  was.  Not  poets  alone, 
but  the  finer  spirits  in  every  age,  have 
perceived  a  corref^^ofideHce  between  natural 
and  spiritual  things.  The  general  repug- 
nance of  mankind  to  the  Jews  as  a  |>eople 
concurs  with  this  system  in  pronouncing  on  ! 
their  peculiar  characteristics  a^  a  nation. 
Not  are  we  careful  to  defend  agaiJist  the  ^ 
infidel  the  atrocious  acts  public  and  privaile  ' 
of  certain  characters  in  the  Old  Te«tamcm, 
which  were  permitted  because  of  their 
representative  import.  The  repealed  con» 
trovorsies  on  the  Trinity  among  the  Or- 
thodoi  themselveft,  leading  to  varioits  con- 
clusions, indicate  a  want  of  clear  concep- 
tions on  that  fundamental  point.  Some 
who  have  examined  the  collections  of  Bull, 
Whiston,  and  Burton  from  the  Ante-Ni- 
cenc  Fathers,  know  tiiat  many  of  their  \ 
Icstimoniea  will  bear  an  interpretation  fa- 
vorable to  this  doctrine.  Vtho  has  ikot 
read  the  heart-rending  prayer  of  Dr.  Watts, 
in  which  ho  gave  vent  to  the  agonies  ot-- 
casioned  by  the  common  dogmas  on  (his 
subject  J  and  that  he  ultimately  reached  a 
view  very  similar  to  our  ownT  The  \jxlv 
Edward  Irving,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  before  his  unhappy  fall,  taught  the 
tme  doctrine  of  our  Lord^s  human  nature, 
Srhwenkfeld  asserted  the  Omnipresence  of 
his  risen  body.  Adam  Clark  denied  the 
eternal  sonship  of  Christ,  (as  also  does  a 
distinguished  theological  professor  of  our 
own  coimtry,)  and  admitted  Granville 
Sharpens  rule  of  the  Greek  article,  though 
inconsistent  with  other  portions  of  his 
creed,  *  The  Discipline  of  the  Secret,'  as 
we  believe,  was  neither  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Transubstanlintion,  nor  solely  tfje 
giving  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  password 
among  Christians,  hut  rather  t/ir  tme  doc- 
trine of  the  Lordi  held  by  the  Gnostic  or 
perfect  Christian,  and  which  the  catechu- 
mens and  others  less  advanced,  were  not 
prepared  to  receive.  SirThomas Browne, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Ijocke,  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  Coleridge,  Brougham  —  and  many 
others  deny  that  Miracles  are  the  best 
proofs  of  a  divine  mission* 

There  are  those  who  will  boldly  prcw 
nouncc  that  do  one  can  be  a  Christian 


•  See  Noble's  Plenary  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, Lee*  L 
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who  denies  a  vicarious  atonement.  When 
•Qch  shall  have  digested  Isa.  Ixiii.  16,  and 
Rom.  xiv.  4,  and  have  reflected  whether 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  proves  their 
Maker  to  be  altogether  such  an  one  as 
themselves ;  they  may  be  prepared  to  hear, 
that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  recently  told  us 
that  the  works  of  the  Fathers  before  Au- 
gustin  exhibit  few  traces  of  the  doctrine ; 
that  William  Law,  Coleridge,  Hartley, 
Irving  and  many  more  in  England — innu- 
merable in  Germany — Drs.  Bellamy,  Mur- 
dock  and  Beman,  the  late  learned  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  orthodox 
periodicals  in  this  country — all  reject  the 
ordinary  scholastic  statement.  '  Justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone,'  is  discarded  by  the 
new  Oxford  School ;  as  is  also  *  imputed 
righteousness,'  &c.  by  many  New  Eng- 
land divines,  who  still  adhere  to  its 
kindred  fallacies.  The  more  sober  and 
ratkmal  theologians  are  every  where  be- 
ghming  to  teach,  though  in  other  terms, 
that  Regeneration  is  gradual,  during  mdn's 
oo-operation.  Sir  J,  Mackintosh  declares 
Conscience  itself  to  be  of  gradual  forma- 
tion:— Jeremy  Taylor,  the  invalidity  of  a 
death-bed  repentance.  Locke,  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet  and  Sir  H.  Davy  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  material  body,  and  Taylor, 
in  his  *  Physical  Theory,'  has  virtually 
done  the  same,  by  stripping  the  risen  body 
of  all  the  properties  of  matter.  Nearly 
all  the  Fathers  believed  in  a  separate  place 
for  departed  souls  before  the  last  judgment ; 
and  many  writers  have  since  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  intermediate  state,  other 
than  purgatory.  A  sensible  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  opinions  of  the  more 
intelligent  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell. 
It  is  not  mere  rhodomontade  to  say  that 
*  Vice  is  its  own  punishment,  while  virtue 
is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  ;'  and 
that  neither  retribution  is  arbitrary.  Such 
Was  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  and  Pla- 
tooists,  and  of  many  subsequent  moralists, 
as  Shaftesbury  and  Cumberland.  It  is  the 
I  h?isis  of  the  phrenological  philosophy,  and 
I  of  the  Universalist's  religion,  though,  in 
this  last,  carried  to  a  suicidal  extent. 
Isaac  Taylor  has  recently — as  had  seve- 
ral less  popular  authors  before  him — ex- 
posed the  vulgar  error,  that  primitive 
Christianity  oflered  the  highest  attainable 


model  of  purity  or  intelligence.  Bishops 
Taylor  and  Watson  agree  that  the  apos- 
tles themselves  were  mistaken  as  to  our 
Lord's  second  coming ;  and  they  and 
others  dismiss  with  little  ceremony  the 
current  notions  of  a  Millennium  and  his 
personal  reign.  Hammond  and  Stanley 
Faber  tell  us  that  the  *  New  Jerusalem' 
denotes  an  improved  state  of  the  church 
on  earth.  John  Robinson,  the  founder  of 
the  New  England  churches,  believed  that 
'  more  light  was  yet  to  break  out  of  God's 
Word,'  as  also  did  Dr.  Watts.  And,  to 
say  nothing  of  several  popular  French 
writers,  Thomas  Carlyle  has  written  on 
this  point,  as  though  he  barely  re-echoed 
the  sentiment  of  the  New  Church.*  Anal- 
ogous to  the  important  doctrine  of  *  de- 
grees,' is  the  common,  though  mutilated 
idea  of  a  *  scale  of  beings.'  The  same 
is  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  philosophy 
of  Plato — as  also  of  the  Rosicrucians. 
Des  Cartes'  Occasional  Causes,  Male- 
branche's  'Seeing  all  things  in  God,' 
Hume's  denial  of  material  causation,  are 
all  approximations  to  the  truth ;  as  are 
many  things  in  the  philosophical  collec- 
tions of  Cudworth  and  Stanley.  There  is 
much  also  in  transcendentalism — as  ex- 
hibited in  the  writings  of  Kant  and  Schel- 
ling,  of  Cousin,  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle 
— which  we  can  readily  approve  as  we 
understand  them,  though  not  the  tendency 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  W^e  instance 
their  ideas  of  Time  and  Space,  of  Free- 
dom, of  Reason,  of  the  Spiritual,  as  a 
higher  power  than  the  sensual  understand- 
ing, or  natural  mind.  The  last  writer 
disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
Swedenborg  until  of  late ;  but  his  masters, 
we  know,  had  read  them  to  some  extent. 
Coleridge  knew  something  of  them  directly, 
and  much  at  second  hand.  The  instances 
might  be  greatly  multiplied — though  Swe- 
denborg himself  rarely  or  never  quotes 
from  others,  except  statements  of  the  doc- 
trine he  designs  to  refute.  But  enough. 
Fragments  of  truth  have  been  dispersed 
with  every  wind,  and  drifted  to  every 
shore;  here  only  do  we  see  them  em- 
bodied in  their  original  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry. Particles  of  the  previous  ore  are 
widely  diffused ;   but  where  else  is  that 


•  See  Sartor  Resartus,  Book  HI.  Chap.  1, 2, 7, 
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apirilual  mercury  whicU  shall  purge  and 
collect  it  from  the  heaps  of  dross  in  which 
it  ia  buried,*  Since  the  outburst  of  infi- 
delity, in  the  lost  age,  there  has  been  more 
than  a  partial  return  to  a  sense  of  religion. 
Though  much  indiflbit^ucc  still  prevails,  k  is 
chiefly  among  thoac  to  whom^  in  any  fornix 
itwouldprovcan  irksome  restraint;  or  with 
another  class  who  will  not  be  trammellod 


•  *  The  man  of  njQderaiion,  irho  at  tto  day 
iBLkes  a  coup  tfaii  of  ihe  cniire  field  of  polcm- 
tics,  must  Had  som^thiag^  ta  disapprove  in 
every  sect;  and  if  he  allies  himself  to  any 
oae,  it  roust  be  on  the  principle  of  a  '  choice 
of  evils/  Aad  this  reflection  may  serve  to 
account  in  part  for  the  iaveieracy  of  reli^ous 
differences,  la  a^ea  past,  the  body  of  Truth 
was  tora  to  pieces  and  the  limbs  dispersed  u> 
the  four  gaariers  of  the  Earth,  Each  rcli^ous 
*ect,  then,  fiadi  a  plau?iib|e  preteii  for  iUi  dis- 
sent  in  the  weak  or  vulnenLbk  points  of  its 
neighbor :  and  for  its  sepa.raie  organizatioa,  in 
the  supposed  possession  of  some  truths  which 
the  oibcrs  have  not.  In  the  discussion  of  iJieir 
diflereace?,  for  want  of  an  ocerediied  umpire^ 
they  are  all  driven  into  oome  extreme  opinions^ 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Une  b^ing  once 
drawn^  ihe  diversities  become  more  marked 
with  each  i^en^ration.  And  in  their  mutuaJ 
recriminations,  an  impartial  observer  must 
needs  conclude  that  ■  they  &eem  to  know  each 
other  very  well,  for  that  each  pives  a  very  cor- 
rect account  of  the  other,'  Hence  also  it  may 
appi^ar,  why  former  peace-makers  have  been 
ua.^iuccessfiil :  why  divisions  have  been  rather 
multiplied  ia  spile  of  their  laudable  efforts  to 
heal  them  :  and  that  il  is  vain  to  hope  for  their 
future  compositioa  by  such  a^ncy.  The  end- 
less quidduies,  in  the  discussion  of  which  their 
respectiv^e  champions  had  perplexed  them- 
selves and  their  readers, — nay,  numerous  ques- 
tions of  real  moraeat  could  not  be  adjusted  hy 
Ihcm,  Their  very  axioms  were  often  falla- 
cious— their  priaciples  of  interpretation  un- 
settled— or  the  requisite  information  waatia^;. 
Here  the  falla''y  of  the  first  wsls  laid  harcj  and 
what  was  doubtful  or  lacking  in  the  others 
ascertained  or  furnished*  What  I  wanttd  wa.i 
t)ot  half-truths,  but  a  atpUm  of  truth  ;  and  such 
I  found  this.  Viewed  ia  any  aspect^ — from 
any  stambpoint,  there  it  was,  perfect  as  a  Gr& 
cjan  Statue.  Not  only  are  the  defects  of  other 
systems  here  supplied  ;  their  reduadaacies  are 
relrencbeJ :  their  eiapgeratioDs  chastened: 
what  was  awry^  straightened.  Heace  al:;o  it 
is,  that  the  weapons  with  which  those  who 
should  have  been  friends  have  so  long  annoy- 
ed each  other,  rebound  from  the  shield  of  the 
New  Churchman,  and  here  therefore,  we  may 
hope  is  the  true  ground  on  which  all  their  dif- 
fers nee  a  >  pregnant  with  such  inCnite  mi,':chief, 
may  ultimately  be  compromised,  —  *  Reflect 
lions  of  an  Enqnirerafter  Religious  Troth,'  M.S. 


with  the  peculiaritico  of  the  authorized 
creeds.  For  those,  the  clergy  do  battle 
manfully,  even  while  the  waits  are  crumb- 
ling around,  but  do  not  find  Hie  Inity,  in 
all  cases,  coming  so  promptly  to  their  aid 
as  in  time  past.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  vt^ry 
general  disposition  to  waive  them,  and 
seek  others,  in  which  parties  may  n^ree. 
And  the  wise  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
titnest  >vho  ia  nt  the  same  lime  ac<juainted 
with  this  faith,  may  perceive  much  in  the 
tone  of  ordinary  conversation  that  par- 
takes of  it ;  and,  that  our  whole  current 
literature  forms  one  grand  revolt  against 
those  oflensive  pect^li  art  Lies,  and  exhibits 
much  that  is  germem  to  the  teachings  of 
this  rational  and  catholic  system. 

And  why  is  this  not  more  generally 
seen  T  It  is  because  there  is  not  in  ail 
literature  a  question  on  which,  with  n  few 
honorable  exceptions,  unlawful  arts  of 
controversy  have  been  so  uniformly  r-m- 
ploycd.  The  policy  of  silence  ha*  bc^n 
sometimes  observed  by  those  who  aSccird 
a  contempt  they  did  not  feci.  AVhcrcthi* 
was  broken,  men  who  would  fain  bethought 
just,  not  content  with  the  whole  quiver 
of  sophistry,  have  resorted  to  pouonfd 
weapons.  In  proof  of  this  we  might  refer 
the  reader  to  almost  any  one  of  the  as- 
saults, or  1o  such  passages  as  are  met  with 
in  the  apologies  of  the  church,"  It  be* 
comes  not  any  class  of  Christians,  to 
siKiak  of  themselves.  But  they  may  oflcr 
the  testimony  of  a  decided  though  libera! 
opponent  as  to  the  cfiect  of  their  doctrine 
on  the  holders, 

'  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  diroct  jd- 


•  It  would  really  seem  to  have  been  a  part 
of  a  re^lar  system  of  tactics,  to  credit  every 
idle  tale  brought  atfaiast  Newchurchmea,  and 
to  repeat  without  shame  mis-statements  often 
refuted.  We  iostancc  the  fact  that  to  this  day, 
the  followers  of  John  Wesley  continue  to  r^ 
print  his  libel— would  that  we  could  chani:- 
terize  it  by  a  milder  term — on  the  character 
and  works  of  Swedenborg,  though  the  pereon^ 
charges  were  disproved  at  the  time,  in  part  bT 
his  o^'u  wituesfics  ;  and  the  semblance  of  ar^ 
gument  arising;  from  mutilated  quotatioat* 
promptly  refuted-  We  pretend  not  Id  say 
wliether  he  was  wholly  imposed  on  by  othen. 
or  in  p,in  hy  his  own  credutiiy  and  prejudice 
from  which  his  most  ardent  admirers  ma*t 
admit  he  was  not  wholly  ejcempt  We  are 
willing  to  adopt  the  more  charitable  suppo- 
jiitiou- 
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fluences  of  their  faith,  or  to  the  operation 
of  prudential  motives^  or  to  the  fact  that 
this  religion  is  not  adapted  to  attract  any 
but  spiritually  minded  men,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  disciples  of  the  New  Church,  as  a 
body,  have  generally  exhibited  a  more 
OQDsistent  holiness  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versation than  any  other  sect  with  which 
we  aje  acquainted,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing a  laxity  on  one  point*  of  their  moral 
code,  which  might  seefn  to  authorize  an 
occasional  deviation  from  the  strict  line 
of  rectitude.  And  not  only  so,  but  this 
church  is  also  marked  by  an  onward  ten- 
dency, a  progressive  spirit,  too  often 
wanting  in  sects  of  higher  pretensions. 
The  propulsive  elements  of  Christianity — 
liberty,  charity,  and  truth  are  largely 
mixed  up  with  their  system.     They  are 


•  Prcm  this  it  would  appear  that  a  writer, 
otherwise  commendable  for  nis  spirit,  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  aflfected  by  a  calumny  as 
contemptible  as  it  has  been  industriously 
tpread.  We  will  not  stain  the  pages  of  this 
vorkwith  the  details.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  to  endure  worse.  We  will  barely 
say  that  Swedenborg  has  asserted  gradationa 
in  the  vice  of  impurity,  from  the  casual  com- 
merce necessarily  tolerated  by  law  to  the  dam- 
nable sin  of  adultery;  and  has,  therefore,  been 
charged  with  a  relaxation  of  morals  !  We 
have  a  short  answer :  li  ia  not  true.  No  com- 
prehensive moralist,  any  more  than  the  physi- 
cian, can  altogether  omit  such  topics.  The 
Bible  itself  has  not  All  are  not  required  to 
know  them,  though  every  father  of  a  family 
should.  Our  author  has  neither  made  dis- 
tinctions withoqt  a  difference,  nor  confounded 
things  essentially  diverse.  There  is  a  sin  not 
onto  death ;  and  while  the  least  will  injure, 
some  will  wound  past  recovery.  He  has  but 
recognised  the  justice  of  distinctions  long 
known  to  the  civil  law  and  public  conscience 
of  Christendom.  Had  the  charge  been  true, 
the  effects  of  such  principles  could  not  have 
been  concealed,  but  would  have  been  mani- 
fested in  a  body  of  Christians  known  to  the 
world  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Many 
have  asserted,  none  have  done  half  so  much 
as  he,  to  explain  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie;  none  have  so  clearly  shown  the  hideous 
effects  of  the  opposite  vices.  No  Christian 
can  tolerate  such  things  in  himself.  The  dif- 
ferences were  stated  for  the  benefit  of  merely 
natural  men,  in  their  efforts  to  reform.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  we  intended  here. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  be  forward  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  discussion.  The  friend  of  justice 
irho  may  be  willing  to  pursue  the  enquiry,  is 
commended  to  an  impartial  perusal  of  the 


not  a  sect  who  suppose  that  religion  is  got 
by  spasms,  or  that  Christ  is  formed  within 
by  one  convulsive  effort  of  the  soul.  Their 
religion  is  not  one  which  stops  short  of 
any  given  standard;  it  is  of  that  kind 
which  maketh  wiser  and  better  every  day. 
They  are  pre-eminently  an  improving 
race.'  (Chbistian  Examimeb,  Novem- 
ber, 1833.) 

This  is  doubtless  more  than  justice,  if 
predicated  of  all  its  professors ;  but  that 
such  is  its  tendency,  if  permitted  to  have 
its  legitimate  influence,  we  cannot  doubt. 
Are  we  not  then  justified  in  hoping  that 
the  ideal  of  a  true,  well-balanced  Chris- 
tian may  be  again  restored  and  carried  to 
even  higher  perfection  than  has  yet  been 
realized  ?  And  yet  this  is  a  liberal  doc- 
trine.   It  docs  not  damn  for  mere  error 


work  of  Swedenborg  by  which  it  is  pretended 
to  justify  the  charge.  It  was,  we  believe,  first 
publicly  uttered  in  England,  in  1819,  by  a  Mr. 
Pike,  of  Derby,  in  a  document,  ma!de  up  in 
ffreat  part  of  garbled  quotations  from  the  work 
in  question;  and  repelled  in  1822,  by  Mr. 
Hindmarsh,  in  his  *  Vindication,  6lc.*  It  was 
successively  renewed  there  by  a  Mr.  Roebuck 
in  1838 ;  (who  was  triumphantly  refuted  by 
the  several  replies  of  Messrs.  Bayley,  Goyder, 
and  'an  Examiner.') — and  in  1840, by  Rev. 
Geo.  Gibbon,  curate  of  Ramsbottom,  who  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Smithson,  Editor  of  the  *  In- 
tellectual Repository.'  Pike's  Pamphlet  with 
additions  was  reprinted  by  a  clergyman  of 
New  England,  and  secretly  circulated  in  that 
region  for  years.  It, was  again  met  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Worcester,  in  his  •  Remarks  on  seve- 
ral common  Errors,  concerning  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.*  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  repeated  discomfiture  of  similar  assail- 
ants, we  have  a  revival  of  the  same  slander  in 
the  recent «  Lectures'  of  Professors  Woods  and 
Pond.  The  former  has  been  most  victoriously 
overthrown  by  Prof.  Bush  in  his  *  Reply,  &c.* 
— ^to  whose  work  we  confidently  refer  the 
reader  as  containing  all  the  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  in  the  case.  Dr.  Pond's 
Remarks  have  been  noticed  by  a  critic  in  the 
N.  J.  Magazine,  (Boston)  for  Oct.  1846,  and 
may  yet  be  further  exposed.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  not  one  of  these  writers  has  di- 
rected his  attack  against  former  defences :  or 
so  much  as  alluded  to  them :  or  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  retract  his  errors  when  clearly  point- 
ed out.  Did  these  gentlemen  hope  to  carry 
their  point  by  dint  of  hardy  and  reiterated  as- 
sertion! or  do  they  presume  that  a//  readers 
will  be  content  with  examining  one  side — that 
which  falls  in  with  their  prejudices!  And 
such  are  the  opponents  with  whom  we  have 
most  generally  had  to  deal ! 
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of  the  head-  It  arms  against  a  thousand 
panic  fears ;  promotes  n  spirit  of  cheerful 
piety ;  fixes  and  simplifies  the  objects  of 
the  affectiona;  while  it  encourages  ao 
iDtcUigcm  activity  in  all  lascful  c!ian- 
nds.  In  this  it  aceords  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  protects  agaitis!  gloomy 
dogmas  and  demands  a  show  of  reason 
for  its  faith.  Under  thia  system^  priestly 
domination  never  can  attnin  a  dan- 
g<;rous  ascenflancy.  And  though  that 
function  will  ever  be  required  in  the 
church,  its  holders  can  aspire  to  nothing 
more  than  to  become  helpers  of  our  faith 
and  examples  to  the  flock.  And  chiefly 
because  such  knowledge  is  no  longer  too 
high  for  laymen,  who  may  seek  and  And 
it  without  stint,  ynd  readily  attain  enough 
to  check  any  such  spirit  in  its  birth. 

Fie  then  who  proves  his  to  be  the  '  Re- 
ligion of  good  sense,'*  should  not  be  met 
as  an  Ishmaclitc,  whose  hand  is  against 
Gvery  man  j  but  rather  aa  a  guide  through 
a  tangled  forest,  or  the  peace-maker,  who 
shows  a  o;)mmon  ground,  on  which  friends 
long  at  variance  can  meet.  Is  the  Bible 
so  very  plain  withotjit  a  doctrine  to  direct 
the  reader?  Why  then  do  not  all  earnest 
seekers  find  the  same  way  ?  To  us  there 
seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  one  man's 
being  empowered  to  expound  what  many 
wrote.  Prophets^  evdngolists,  and  apos- 
tles, appeared  at  intervals.  Their  several 
messages,  all  unknown  to  themselves, 
constitute  one  Word  of  God.  For  ages  it 
stood  an  enigma,  which  resisted  every 
eflort  of  self*dcrived  intelligence  to  elicit 
its  meaning*  Were  it  not  better,  then, 
that  one  heaven-taught  scribe  should  show 
the  harmonyof  the  several  parts  and  their 
concurrence  to  one  great  end  ?  And 
those,  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  cre- 
dentials as  an  authorized  ambassador, 
have  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an 
impregnable  system  of  theology,  rising  up 
symmetrical  and  complete  under  the  hands 
of  a  man  until  then  devoted  to  other  pur- 
suits. 

But  why,  wc  farther  ask,  should  any 
object  to  our  worshipping  the  Lord  ? 
Though  we  have  a  surer  method  of 
proving  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  word,  we 


reject  not  the  grammarian's  or  critic's  art. 
And  we  see  nolhing  on  the  face  of  the 
New  Testament  record  of  the  sayings  and 
acts  of  Jesus,  unworthy  of  Divinity  itself. 
We  think  it  no  degradation  to  The  Su- 
preme to  assume  a  temporary  dtsgnisc,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  save  a  world  which 
was  fast  sinking  into  night,  as  a  perpetual 
seminary  of  heaven ;  and  by  the  same 
means  render  th^  loss  of  any  other  for- 
ever impossible.  Here,  then.  Is  the  trw 
'  end  of  controversy  ;'  for  here  every  le- 
gitimate question  is  fully  and  fairly  an- 
swered. How  much  logic  does  ii  retjuire ' 
to  lead  the  orthodox,  who  protest  that  they 
believe  in  but  one  God,  yet  assert  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  to  the  conclusion  that  be 
must  be  that  God  ?  And  will  not  the  Uai- 
tarian  in  time  review  his  opinions,  and 
consider  of  a  doctrine  which,  while  it 
avoids  the  errors  which  he  has  rejcctedj 
loaves  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  consist- 
ent with  the  unity  of  the  Deity  T  Thue  it 
may  be  seen  thai  the  fundamenlnl  princi- 
ples of  our  system  are  very  plain,  and 
yet  meet  the  wants  of  the  heart.  And 
though  its  higher  truths  Tvill  task  ihe 
stronge-st  intellecti  we  assure  such  a  one 
that  in  his  long  progress  he  need  have  no- 
thing to  unlearn  ;  but,  in  added  know* 
ledge  or  diversified  application,  will  find 
ever  new  delight. 


•  Sec  the  work  of  Mr.  Edouard  Richer,  with 
this  title. 


For  the  literary,  scientific,  and  official 
career  of  Swedenborg,  and  for  the  titles 
of  his  earlier  publications,  we  would  refer 
the  reader  to  any  accessible  biography. 
It  is  sufficient  to  obser^^e  here,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  volume  of  poems 
and  two  classical  dissertations,  the v  relate 
chiefly  to  subjects  of  pure  or  mixed  math- 
ematics, or  certain  branches  of  physics. 
For  twenty  years  before  his  attention  was 
exclusively  given  to  sacred  studies,  his 
speculations  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  higher 
philosophy  of  nature  and  of  man.  The 
worksj  which,  during  this  interval,  he  c;nvc 
to  the  world — save  two  extensive  treatises 
on  subjects  connected  wnth  his  departmeot 
of  Assessor  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Mines 
— all  partook  of  that  character,  and  won 
for  him  a  Etiiopean  reputation  among  the 
scientific  of  his  day.     They  are  seveially 
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entitled  *The  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrine,'  gives  a  view  in  nrjin- 
iature  of  the  entire  system.  Certain 
leading  heads  of  doctrine  were  aAerwards 
expanded  into  separate  treatises,  as  *  Con- 
cerning the  Lord,'  *«The  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures,' *  Faith,'  'Life,'  'Charity,'  dtc. 
*The  True  Christian  Religion,'  contain- 
ing a  complete  body  of  theology,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  was  the  last  he  published,  it 
having  been  preceded  by  a  '  Brief  I^xpo- 
sition'  of  the  doctrine*  and  followed  by  a 

*  Coronis,  or  Appendix.'  To  the  second 
class  may  be  referred  '  The  Divine  Love 
and  Wisdom,'  '  Divine  Providence,'  '  In- 
flux, or  the  Nature  of  the  Intercourse 
between  Soul  and  Body,'  and  the  treatise 
on  *  Conjugal  Love.'  The  third  and  far 
the  largest  portion  of  his  works,  embracing 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  comprise 

*  Arcana  Ccelcstia,'  (an  exposition  of  the 
internal  sense  of  Genesis  and   Exodus,) 

*  Apocalypse  Revealed,'  and  '  Apocalypse 
Explained' — the  last  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, though  prepared  by  himself  for 
the  press.     Another   tract   gives    briefly 

*  The  Internal  Sense  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms :'  and  there  has  been  recently 
published  from  his  MSS.  an  exposition  of 
the  remaining  historical  books  of  the 
Word  according  to  the  same  principles. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  small  tract,  enti- 
tled » The  White  Horse  of  The  Apoca- 
lypse.' The  first  and  third  of  those 
named  above,  incidentally  explain  a  large 
portion  of  Scripture  besides  that  of  which 
they  expressly  treat.  And  the  writings 
entire  contain  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  most 
of  his  books  are  such  as  would  pro|>erly 
come  under  the  fourth  class ;  though,  in 
truth,  they  make  scarce  a  tenth  of  the 
srrirs.      The    distinct    treatises   are   on 

*  Heaven  and  Hell,'  *  The  Last  Jiidirment,' 
which,  he  says,  took  place  in  1757,  and 

*  The  Earths  in  the  Universe.'  Many 
things  of  the  same  kind  are  interspersed 
through  his  other  works,  as  also  through 
his  Spiritual  Diary,  the  publication  of 
which,  for  the  first  time,  is  just  com- 
pleted. 

All  the  theological  works  put  forth  by 
Swedonborg  himself  (two  or  three  ex- 
cepted) were  first  translated  into  English 


Philosophy  reasoning  concerning 
the  Infinite  and  the  Final  Cause  of  Crea- 
,'« The  Principles  of  Natural  Things,' 
*The  Animal  Kingdom,'  and  *  Economy 
of  tlie  Animal  Kingdom ;'  the  last  inclu- 
diog  a  dissertation  on  Psychology — as  the 
§al  did  *  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Inter- 
between  the  Soul  and  Body.'  Being 
in  Latin,  they  have  ever  since 
been  favorably  known  to  a  learned  few ; 
but  having  been  translated  and  well  edited, 
are  now  presented  in  an  English  dress  to 
tiM  public,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
jud^  whether  those  judicious  or  partial 
niends  are  to  be  credited,  who  say  they 
arither  are,  nor  are  likely  to  be  superseded 
by  any  thing  since  written  on  the  same 
iub§ects.  Besides  these,  he  had  projected 
and  in  part  executed  a  number  of  other 
VDrks  in  completion  of  his  Physiology 
and  Psychology — as  also  of  his  philoso- 
phical theory  of  nature ;  but  the  manu- 
■cripts  were  left  unpublished  by  himself — 
though  yet,  as  we  hope,  to  be  drawn  from 
their  long  repose. 

His  very  remarkable  book, '  The  Wor- 
ihip  and  Love  of  God,'  may  be  regarded 
n  the  transition  stage  between  his  philo- 
lophical  and  theological  writings, — as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  both, — though  it 
it  not  very  clearly  characterized  by  its 
title.  Not  an  especial  exhortation  to  a 
life  of  piety  and  prayer,  it  is  rather  an 
eloquent  descant  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  original  state  of  man  ;  and 
wants  nothing  but  measure  to  constitute  it 
a  poem  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence 
— its  charms  being  the  more  abiding,  in 
that  its  substance  is  truth. 

Himself  always  regarded  his  whole  pre- 
vious course  and  mental  discipline  as  an 
unconscious  preparation  for  the  important 
spiritual  function,  which  occupied  the  last 
twenty-nine  years  of  his  life — from  1743 
to  1772.  We  mean  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing the  series  of  works  which  unfold 
the  truths  of  the  new  dispensation.  These 
may  be  conveniently  thrown  into  four 
classes — Doctrinal,  Sacred  Metaphysics 
or  Divine  Philosophy,  Expository,  and 
lastly,  treoting  of  the  nature  and  lavrs  of 
the  spiritual  world  and  the  state  of  man 
afler  death.  Besides  these  there  arc  also 
("crfain  posthumous  publications  of  each 
kind.     Of  the  first  class,  the  small  tract. 
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by  the  Rcv-  John  Clowes,  of  tine  Church 
of  England,  and,  Tor  sixty -two  years,  rec- 
tor of  St  John's,  Manchester;  a  man, 
vho,  with  distinguished  taleots  and  learn- 
ing, is  heJicvod,  from  the  conc^irring  tes- 
timony of  all  who  knew  him,  to  have 
made  as  great  progress  in  the  regenerate 
life  as  any  one  of  his  day.  He  embraoed 
these  principles  after  his  ordination;  and 
was  of  that  class  of  Newchurchmen  who, 
without  suppressing  hia  scniiments,  or 
preaching  or  praying  id  violation  of  them, 
did  not  think  it  necessary*  lo  abandon  his 
fonner  connections,  unless  required  to  do 
so  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  And 
the  subject  was  brought  to  Ihc  notice  of 
his  Hisliop,  (the  late  Dr*  Porteus,)  who, 
on  full  conference  with  him,  declined 
either  to  remove  or  censure  him.  Rare 
and  most  honorabte  example  of  sptrilua! 
integrity  on  the  one  side,  and  liberality 
on  the  other!  The  Apocalypse  Explained 
was  translated  by  the  Rev,  William  Hill, 
hereina  tier  mentioned  <  Tho  complete 
series  have  received  a  French  version,  a 
German  in  part,  though  all  are  not  pubw 
lished  in  either  language,  Wc  learn  that 
they  are  in  course  of  being  rendered  in 
Spanish,  The  Latin  style  of  Sweden- 
borg,  which,  in  his  other  works,  is  ahrays 
classical,  sometimes  ambitious,  is  here 
only  remarkable  for  its  didactic  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  precision,  except  in  por- 
tions, where  the  nature  of  tlie  subject 
compels  him  to  adopt  a  higher  strain. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  disciples  of 
Swedenborg  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
several  of  the  GJerman  States,  Switzer- 
land ;  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  some 
of  her  colonies  ;  in  the  United  States  ;  in 
several  of  the  Wrst  India  Tsles;  and  at 
one  or  two  points  in  South  America,  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  they  generally 
continue,  in  the  absence  of  religious  toler- 
ation, attached  to  their  national  churches. 
In  France  and  England  there  are  two 
classes:  those  who  remain  thus  undis- 
tinguished, and  those  who  have  separated. 
Their  numbers,  except  in  the  last  case, 
are  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  though 
thonght  to  be  greater  than  the  public  gen- 
erally are  aware  of.  From  hence  it 
would  appear  that  this  doctrine  has  not 
made  very  rapid  progrees  in  the  world. 
While  its  adherents  admit  the  fact,  it  does 


not  shake  their  faith  in  the  truth  of  the 
sj'stem.  As  much  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  tardy  reception  which 
awaited  innovations  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  though  boih  true  and  impor- 
tant* Wc  were  also  taught  by  our  author 
that,  for  a  time,  but  few  would  believe  his 
report ;  that  the  church  in  its  infant  state, 
would  remain,  as  it  wcre>  in  the  wilder* 
ness:  and  ejicounter  peculiar  opposition 
from  the  Protestantism  which  prevails. 
Other  churches,  we  know,  \tere  for  a  long 
season  maturing,  before  they  look  the 
place  of  their  predecessors,  which  did  not 
recede  until  they  had  ceased  to  cin«wer 
the  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  And 
in  an  enlarged  view  of  the  history  of  one 
which  IS  to  endure  for  ever,  a  few  ccntn* 
rics  even  of  infancy  dwindle  to  a  poijit. 
The  wonder  rather  is,  that  it  hfts  ool 
been  whelmed  beneath  the  tide  of  oblotjuy, 
and  every  species  of  persecution  short  of 
actual  violence,  which  it  has  mrt  from 
surrounding  communions ;  or  that  it 
should  have  grown  to  its  present  size 
under  such  disadvantages^  This  church 
has  had  neither  wealth,  nor  rank»  nor 
power,  nor  patronage,  nor  the  prrsti^  of 
popularity  on  its  side.  And  agaiftst  all 
these  it  has  declined  to  use  some  of  tho 
ordinary  means  of  propagation — it  being 
a  cardinal  ma,\im  wilh  its  teachers  '  aj* 
ways  to  respect  the  freedom  of  others,' 
and  not  lo  press  on  them  truths  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  receive,  and  of 
which  such  had  better  remain  in  igno- 
rance, lest  they  should  profane  them,  la 
the  state  of  the  world  since  this  doctrine 
w*as  first  given  to  it,  it  was  not  lo  he  ex- 
pected that  principles  so  new  and  lo 
repugnant  to  its  most  cherished  opinions 
would  readily  receive  its  serious  attention. 
It  is  not  probable  that  those  who  are  be* 
netted  round  with  the  accumulated  sophis- 
tries of  fifteen  centuries,  will  as  yet  brrftk 
their  bands — or  until  further  coUisioa 
among  the  fragments  of  the  old  Christian 
church  shall  have  still  more  proved  to 
their  members  tho  weakness  and  uncer> 
tainiy  of  their  respective  tenets,  and  force 
them  to  seek  a  safer  refuge.  Had  Swe- 
denborg claitned  his  doctrine  as  his  own, 
or  had  its  moral  requirements  been  more 
compromising,  the  case  might  have  beea 
difTcrcnt,     As  it  is,  nothing  but  its  intrin* 
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ic  excellence,  sustained,  as  we  believe, 
>y  the  especial  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
ind,  as  a  secondary  cause,  the  protection 
>r  princes  and  the  countenance  of  honora- 
>le  and  virtuous  men  of  the  world,  could 
Mive  enabled  it  to  survive  such  repeated 
Lod  combined  assaults.  It  may  be  suili- 
*jenU  if  the  truth  can  be  simply  preserved, 
o  be  called  into  requisition  at  a  more 
hvorable  juncture. 

The  uniform  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tbn  of  Swedenborg  was,  that  *  his  doc- 
trine' was  *  revealed  from  Heaven.'  But 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  he  anti- 
upated  any  thing  like  a  revolutionary, 
certainly  not  an  immediate  change  in  the 
shurch  organization  then  extant.  Their 
Kveral  doctrines  had  been  once  partially 
reformed :  why  not  again  and  entirely  ? 
He  continued  his  own  adherence  to  the 
Lutheran  Communion  to  the  last.  His 
riews  were  freely  imparted  to  the  Bishops 
if  his  own  country.  But  as  Germany 
iuid  been  the  Cradle  of  the  Reformation ; 
ind  Britain  was  then,  as  now,  the  centre 
jf  Protestant  activity :  his  works  were 
presented  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities 
if  both  countries.  Thus  as  Christianity 
titd  been  first  offered  to  the  Jews,  so  was 
New-Christianity  held  out  to  the  Chris- 
tians. They  were  in  general  coldly  rc- 
seived  by  the  dignitaries,  who  have  ever 
been  ultra-conservative.  The  God  of 
Heaven  desires  only  a  voluntary  service  ; 
nor  were  there  wanting  some  who  dared 
to  render  it.  From  a  few  of  the  inferior 
3lergy  and  more  of  the  laity  the  boon  had 
met  a  more  grateful  reception.  These 
«rcary  of  all  other  teaching,  recognized 
this  new  and  brilliant  light.  These  men 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  past,  or  of  what 
still  survived ;  and  yet  they  accounted 
this  wonderful  body  of  doctrine  as  the 
greatest  spiritual  treasures— committed, 
though  it  might  be,  to  earthen  vessels. 
They  regarded  it  as  a  complete  Rule  of 
Faith,  and,  when  considered  in  that  aspect, 
M  probably  tfie  laU  lioj^  <f  tlte  world. 
On  them,  therefore,  under  Providence, 
seemed  to  devolve  the  responsibility  of 
providing  an  organization  which  should 
diffuse  and  preserve  for  posterity  what 
bad  afforded  such  perfect  satisfaction  to 
:hemselves.  A  torch  had  been  thrown  to 
Jie  church  in  its  hour  of  darkness.    Those 


who  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome 
and  cherish  its  flame,  had  neglected  or 
shrunk  from  it.  What  then  remained  to 
those  who  dreaded  to  see  it  expire,  or  to 
provoke  its  withdrawal,  but  to  proceed 
without  the  sanction  of  their  superiors, 
and  to  commit  it  for  safe  keeping  to  less 
timid  or  more  faithful  hands  ?  in  a  word, 
to  a  New  Priestliood  who  by  holding 
up  the  same  might  call  together  a  New 
Church?  But  a  new  priesthood  must 
have  a  new  origin.  And  though  human 
expedients  should  be  exhausted  before 
divine  interposition  is  invoked, — to  such 
an  appeal  were  they  now  virtually  shut 
up.  A  ^cvr  of  those  who  had  long  cher- 
ished this  truth  in  private,  men  of  clear 
heads  and  of  strong  purpose,  met  in  Lon- 
don in  1787*  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  this  end.  Two  of  their  number,  who 
had  been  disciples  of  Wesley  and  preach- 
ers in  his  connexion,  now  offered  them- 
selves as  ministers  of  the  New  Faith.  To 
this  the  assembled  friends  had  given  their 
assent.  But  some  one  must  be  selected 
to  perform  the  ordination.  In  choosing 
an  individual  for  this  purpose  by  lot.^  they 
felt  justified  as  well  by  the  precfedent  re- 
corded in  Acts  i.  23-6,  as  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  The  lot  fell  on  Robert 
HiNDMARSH,  one  of  the  twelve,  who,  as 
he  had  originated  the  nwvement,  convoked 
the  first  meeting  in  1783,  and  suggested 
their  former  proceedings,  so  now  he  was 
called  to  discharge  the  further  office  of 
ordaining  according  to  an  appropriate 
form,  the  first  public  proclaimers  of  that 
doctrine  of  which  himself  also  continued 
to  be  the  intrepid  advocate  and  most  con- 
spicuous champion. 


•  In  December,  1783,  a  meeting  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  Swedenborg's  wrilinsrs  was  called  in 
London  by  advertisement.  Five  individuals 
assembled.  Wishing^  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  those  writings,  they  continaed  their  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  conversa- 
tion, at  regular  intervals  during  several  years, 
by  which  time  their  number  had  increased  to 
something  more  than  thirty.  At  length,  in 
April,  1787,  they  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  a  more  regular  Society:  in  May  drew  up 
rules  for  its  guidance :  and,  a  minority  having 
determined  on  a  step  which  the  others  thought 
premature — viz:  public  worship  by  a  separate 
ministry — proceeded,  in  July,  to  the  ordination 
mentioned  in  the  text. 
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Such  was  the  commencement,  in  a  se- 
pmrale  form,  so  fnr  as  is  known,  of  the 
New  Chnstian  Church:  though  pubhc 
.worship  was  not  held  until  the  month  of 
J  January  following.  From  ihose  who 
were  then  invested  with  her  priesthood, 
have  been  derived  in  rcguhr  succc&sion 
most  of  the  ordinations  which  have  since 
taken  plnc<3  in  England  and  America ;   ii 

B  being  neither  necessary  or  proper  to  make 
a  now  origin  hv  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  lot, 
without  extreme  difficulty  of  access  to 
Ihosc  who  were  then  clothed  with  tho  pro- 
per authority — the  Divine  Providence 
having  apparently  concunx^d  with  the 
act  of  its  first  depositories. 

Thus  fur  the  labor  to  diffuse  and  to  de- 
fend the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  has  not  been  altog<nher  in  vain* 
They  have  been  propagated  by  individual 
effort  in  conversation  and  correspondence  j 
by  associarious  for  '  reading  and  enquiry  j 
by  parental  instruction  and  Sabbath 
schools ;  by  preaching/  lK>th  regular  and 
missionary;  by  courses  of  lectures;  by 
circulating  the  works  of  Swcdenborg, 
periodicals,  tracts  and  larger  books  in 
their  illustration.  It  is  not  deemed  law- 
ful to  resort  to  declamation  or  persuasion. 
Rut  iJie  truth  is  staled  plainly — some- 
times in  contrast  with  common  errors — 
and  left  to  produce  ils  own  cf^f^ct  on  tlic 
mind  of  (he  hearer*  As  a  general  rule, 
com  roversy  is  shunned ;  discussion  never  j 
and  when,  as  has  often  hap|>cncd,  she  has 
been  compelled  to  put  on  her  armor,  it  has 
been  most  frequently  in  defence.  And 
those  who  wish  to  know  whether  she  baa 
been  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Roman* 
ists,  Unitnrians,  Cnlvinisis,  and  Churrb- 
mcn  J  and  give  a  reason  for  her  faith; 
arc  conftdenlly  referred  to  '  Clowes's 
Letters  to  a  Member  of  Parliament/'  to 
*■  Hindmarsh's  Letters  to  Prieslley/^  to 
'  Nolile*s  Appenl/3  to  *  Clissold*s  Letter  to 
Archbishop  Whnleley,'*nnd  to  Prof  Bush's 
Reply  to  Dv.  Woods.'*  Whatever  else  the 
rendt^r  mi:;bt  find  in  these  worksj  in  none 
of  them  would  fie  be  oflended  with  the 
groHsneas  or  asperity  which  too  frequently 
ohnmctrrixe  such  productions.  Wc  doubt 
not,  in.^tend,  thnl  he  woubi  he  struck  with 
the  spirit  ofChriatjnn  gentleness  and  can- 
dor, wbif  h  nnimntcsstreofTtb  of  argument, 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  eloquence  or 


of  a  vigorous  and  classical  style,  BcsidesS 
the  above,  there  has  all  along  been  waged  , 
a  straggling  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which 
charges  have  been  regularly  met,  when- 
ever a  resi>eclab!c  name  stood  sponsor  to 
their  truth*  And  wo  are  jicrfectly  will- 
ing, (hat  the  success  of  our  cau^  should  [ 
be  periled  on  the  extant  labors  of  her 
champions.  In  a  ic'w  instances,  she  hits 
departed  from  lier  usual  line  of  policy, 
and  carried  the  war  into  hciaiile  territory, 
wiibout  however  losing  sight  of  justio;  orj 
good  temper.  *  Job  Abbott,*"  is  a  general 
review  of  all  the  systems  reccgniKed  in 
England,  and  U  equally  appNcable  to  this  ' 
country,  Clis5old*s  '  End  of  the  Church'^ 
proves  by  citations  from  the  highest  aa- 
thori ties  among  the  Orthodox  their  ijT&* 
coneileable  variations  of  opinion  as  to  | 
what  is  truth  on  every  great  question  of 
doctrine.  His  ■  Apocalyptical  Interpre- 
tation*^ shows  the  ill-success  which  has 
attended  the  numerous  cfibrts  to  remove 
the  oljseurity  from  that  booh,  mnd  which 
bo  infers  is  impossible  except  on  the  prin* 
eiples  of  Swedenborg,  Espy'^s  *  Con- 
trast** drawls  a  pnradel  between  the  lead-  j 
ing  tenets  of  the  New  Church  and  those! 
of  tlie  *  Westminster  Confession.'  Hind- 
marsb*s  *  Clmrch  of  England  Weighed^** 
criticises  *  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.'* 
And  we  C-nnuot  think  that  any  intelligent 
reader  could  arise  from  a  fair  perusal  of 
these  works,  and  say  thut  tbo  existing 
Christian  parties  have  rtoihing  mcfft  to 
do  in  defence  of  iheir  several  systems. 

The  first  pt^rson  who  introdtjced  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  into  the 
Unilc<l  -States,  was  a  Mn  Glen — not  per- 
haps the  most  suitable  individual  Utr  such 
a  mission — who  delivered  lectures  on  ihe 
subject  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  lew  other 
places,  in  the  year  17S4^  His  eflbrts 
seem  to  have  met  with  hut  pirtial  success;! 
thotigh  some,  who  first  received  thrm  from 
him,  subsequently  imparted  them  to  oilicrs^ 
A  more  prudent,  and  in  all  rns|>cctfi  Irjetlcr 
qimlified  advocate  was  the  Rev,  Williani 
Hill,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited 


•  Thp  order  of  thr  appearance  of  the  sbovf 
works  waj  as  foPows; 

I,  (1739);  'i,  (179^);  >,  (IRaR);  l,(t«S91; 
*,  Cl«^7);  fl,  (\M\\%  T,  (1841);  S,  (I$4l); 
«,<]B35);   >0,(t846.) 
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this  country  at  two  different  periods  from 
1704,  to   1804.     He   preached  with  ac- 
ceptance in  many  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  cities ;  and, 
both  by  his  character  and  address,  aided 
m  drawing  the  attention  of  others  to  the 
subject  which  lay  nearest  his  own  heart. 
The  first  American  minister  was  ordained 
in  1798,  since  when,  the  number  of  those 
who  favor  these  views,  chiefly  gathered 
out  of  other  denominations,  has  gradually 
bicreased  to  something  more  than  6000 : 
not  a  very  strong  proof  that  they  are 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  credulous  or  en- 
thusiastic    In  nearly  every  instance  their 
reception  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
result  of  comparative   examination   and 
■gainst    predilection.      There    arc    now 
societies  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
frfiia,    Baltimore,   Cincinnati,   and    some 
orinor  towns  in  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  portions  of  the   Union,  to  the 
number  of  fiAy-two,  besides  isolated  indi- 
viduals, or  small  numbers,  in  more  than 
three  hundred    different  places.     When 
Washington,  on  his  retirement  from  office, 
returned  a  civil  answer  to  a  congratula- 
tory address  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
New  Church,  it  was  probably  thought  a 
great  stretch  of  condescension ;  and  per- 
haps an  equal  exertion  of  good  nature, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  a  legal  friend, 
Robert   Morris   and   Benjamin   Franklin 
subscribed  for  the  chief  doctrinal  work  of 
Swedenborg.     When,  however,  in  process 
of  time,  it  wa^  whispered  that  more  than 
one  member  of  royal  and  noble  houses  of 
Europe,  and  several  individuals  high  in 
civil  and  military  employment,  were  sup- 
posed to    have    secretly   admired   these 
views  ;  when  it  was  farther  told,  that,  at 
one  period,  fif\y  ministers  of  the  established 
Church  of  England,  and  many  in  different 
parts  of  the   continent,  were  inoculated 
with  the  same ;  as  also  that  certain  philo- 
sophers and  literati,  who  had  heard  of  the 
•  cor  inscrtUahUe  in  a  politic  head,'  knew 
more  of  them  than  they  were  willing  to 
avow :  it  was  kindly  supposed  to  be  '  not 
quite  so  clear  a  case  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  iU' 

Its  ecclesiastical  polity,  at   first  very 
general  and  simple,  has  been  successively 

I  enlarged  and  improved  with  the  growth  of 
the  church,  imtil  the  body  is  now  perhaps 


as  well  organized  as  could  be  expected, 
while  its   members  are  so  few  and  dis- 
persed.   The  clergy — at  present  near  forty 
in  number — are  divided  into  the  three  or- 
ders of  Ministers,  Pastors,  and  Ordaining 
Ministers.     The  second,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  of  the  first,  performs  others  usually 
indicated  by  his  title,  and  also  administers 
the  holy  supi)er.     The  peculiar  duty  of  the 
third  is  to  institute  societies,  ordain  other 
ministers,  and  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  representative  bodies  of  the  church.* 
Within  a  small  district  this  is  called  an 
Association.     Within   a   larger — a  Con- 
vention.    The  corresponding  body  in  Eng- 
land is  termed  a  Conference.     The  clergy 
sit  in  the  same  body  with  lay-delegates 
from  societies,  or  individuals,  but  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical  are  referred  to  them 
alone.    The  ordaining  ministers  are  not 
confined  to  a  particular  district  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions,  nor  is  the  priest- 
hood regarded  as  indelible ;  as  some  who 
once  officiated  have  resigned  without  other 
disqualification.      A     numerous    clergy, 
though  desirable,  where  they  can  be  sus- 
tained in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  is 
not  so  indispensable  to  the  spread  or  con- 
firmation of  a  doctrine  so  intelligible  and 
at  first  naturally  oddressed  to  the  reading 
classes,  and  which,  we  think,  commends 
itself  to  the  sincere  and  diligent  seeker  of 
truth.     For  now  that  the  press  is  more 
efficient  and  more  used,  it  may  be  made 
to  perform,  and  perhaps  better,  much  of 
their   otherwise   appropriate   duty.     For 
twenty  years  or  more,  the  church  was 
annually  represented  in  one  Convention. 
In  a  territory  so  extended,  this  was  found 
inconvenient  to  those  at  a  distance,  and 
there  are  now  three  such  bodies,  the  Ekist- 
ern,  (which  was  the  General,)  the  Middle, 
and  Western,  based  on  principles  some- 
what modified  by  the  state  of  the  church. 
The  first  is  a  representation  of  societies. 
The  other  two  arc  associations  both  of 
societies  and  individuals  for  the  promotion 
of  general  objects. 


♦  When  a  society  is  without  a  Pastor,  some 
fit  individual  is  sought,  who,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  *  Leader*  shall  stand  as  its  general 
Representative — shall  read  the  service — and 
aid  otherwise  in  imparting  instruction  so  far  as 
this  may  be  done  without  invading  the  pro- 
vince of  the  clergy. 
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It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  that  the 
organizutioa  ai>ovc  mentioned,  is  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Eastern  or  General  Con- 
vention— the  other  two  Conventions,  which 
are  in  fact  general  also,  without  the  name, 
not  havinij  as  yet  definitely  sctllcd  the 
whole  of  their  ccclceinstical  order.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  there  will  be  a  hodyy 
meeting  less  frc(juently,  delegated  from 
the  different  territorial  diviaiona  of  the 
Union.* 

Most  of  the  socictieSj  both  in  Europe 


*We  believe  ihai  ihe  Trriiiiiirs  of  Sweden- 
"  borp-  coDtain  the  truth  on  all  subjects  of  which 
they  iTcat,  But  dear  ns  they  are  du  fandA- 
mental  doctrines,  their  fait  meaning  is  not  im- 
mediately apparent  to  his  readers,  including 
as  tbcy  do  the  nj^ual  variety  of  mindSi.  and 
educated,  as  many  of  them  have  been*  under 
diverse  inflaences.  A  sensible  process  bos 
been  hitherto  made  by  the  church  in  general 
as  well  as  by  individuals,  in  the  knowledge 
both  of  what  they  teach  and  what  they  e& join  : 
— the  natural  fruit  of  experience  and  tvf  the 
changes  around  her  There  is  room  then  for 
amicable  discussion  as  to  subordinate  views 
and  maiters  of  fi>rm  or  expediency.  Indivi- 
duals may  perceive  certain  thing!!  as  true  or 
dejiirable  for  which  the  minds  of  their  brethren 
are  not  yet  prepared.  But  regarding  them  as 
rather  conducive  to  the  efficieijcy  or  syroiuclty 
of  the  body  than  as.  essential  to  its  beinj^,  are 
content  to  await  the  maturity  of  public  opinion 
before  ur^ng  their  adoption*  A  church  which 
is  stru^^lin^  to  acquire  a  posit loa  in  the  world, 
but  which  is  based  on  the  *  voluntary  princi- 
ple/ not  only  for  the  support  of  its  institutions, 
but  for  all  its  faith  and  practice,  must  appear 
somewhat  variable  in  its  proj^rcssive  as- 
pects. 

From  the  above  may  be  drawn  a  further  in- 
ference. Prtcrdent,  however  conducive  to  the 
harmonious  development  of  a  system  and  its 
stability  afterwards,  is  not  so  sacred  with  us 
as  with  some  others.  We  look  rather  before 
than  behind.  We  mdeavor  to  do  what  appears 
to  be  best  for  the  present  juncture,  but  if  error 
or  mistake  should  intrude  itself  into  our  pro- 
ceedings, we  are  no:  deterred  by  precedent 
from  correcting  it  in  future*  A  step  not  well 
considered  may  be  taken,  and  that  a^ain  lead 
to  others.  It  may  not  be  desirable  or  possible 
to  retrace  the  whole.  In  that  case,  the  maxim 
factum  vaUt,Jicn  mtn  rft' Art,  prevails.  We  ac- 
cept indeed  the  principle^of  *  developmenr  of 
which  fio  much  has  been  said  of  late — to  a 
certain  extent.  We  admit  a  development,  not 
of  dangerous  errors  or  of  tyrannical  assump- 
tions— but  of  forms  and  machiaery  which 
should  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  growth 
and  wants  of  the  t^hureh. 


and  Ihls  country,  use  a  form  of  worshipHf 
public  and  private.  That  f^rst  used  in 
England,  was  a  modificatioa  of  the  Na* 
lionnl  Church  service.  They  hovo  now, 
after  several  changes,  one  that  better  eX' 
presses  thetr  doctrinal  views.  The  pr«j- 
sent  American  service  is  simple,  and  con- 
sists entirely  of  selections  from  Scripiuiic, 
with  chants  and  gloritie^tions ;  but  the 
New  Church  is  not  confined  to  any  exter- 
nal form  or  ntuel  whatever^  lis  doctnnes 
admit  of  every  variety  in  this  respect,  and 
inculcate  only  that  unity  which  is  pro- 
duced by  charity*  Hence,  almost  cvcrj- 
form  has  prevailed  in  this  eoutitryt  and 
even  now,  some  societies  use  hymns  and 
parts  of  the  English  Liturgy  in  their  wor- 
ship. The  New  Jerusalem  ^Te  Dcum*— 
once  used  in  the  public  service  both  in 
England  and  America,  a^rwacjds  discon- 
tinued and  again,  as  we  hope,  to  be  r& 
vived — is  perhaps  the:  sublimesl  of  invo- 
cations. 

Communication  with  the  Church  in 
England  has  been  regularly  kept  up^  and 
through  this,  with  the  Continent — of  late 
years  more  directly.  The  trans Jatioiw 
and  collateral  works  heretofore  used  by 
us,  have  been  mainly  of  British  product, 
nnd  many  of  the  former  arc  still  tiscd  by 
those  who  prefer  the  English  to  the  Arner- 
icnn.  Next  to  those  of  the  latter  already 
mentioned,  the  best  known  arc  those  of 
Mr*  Clowes,  who,  besides  his  translatioos, 
during  his  long  life  published  many  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  and  other  workfi*  chiefly 
expository,  all  characterized  by  ibe  unc- 
tion and  other  spiritual  graces  of  the  man. 
The  English  Conference,  besides  its  suc- 
cessive littjrgies  and  other  ritual  forms, 
has  compiled  catechisms  and  coUectioDs 
of  hymns.  Manuals  of  devotion  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr,  Hill,  {published  in  1?28,) 
and  by  Mr,  Mns=on,  (3d  edit,,  1(540.) 
Other  popular  treatises  are  Hindmarsh^s 

*  Seal;  (1615,)  and  *  Compendium,' (1816,) 
Arbouin's  *  Regenerate  Life,'  *  Credibilitv 
of  Swcdenborg,*  (1828,)  T,  Goytkr's 
'  Key  to  Knowledge,'  (1839,)  D.  G,  Goy^ 
der's  'Book  of  Practical  Piety,^  (l&iO,) 
'  N,  C,  Preacher,'  (1937,)  a  collection  of 
serrYions  by  various  ministers,  HudsoaV 

*  Discourses  on  the  Deliverance,  &c,  of 
the  Israelites,'   (1909,)   Sibly's  'Expoai-! 
tion  of  Danie],'    (1840,)    Noble's   '  Pte- 
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3piration,'(1825,)  and  <  Lectures,' 

American  contributions  to  our  lit- 

in  a  separate  form,  have  been 
lly  volumes  of  sermons — as  those 
Ti,  (  ,)  T.  Worcester,  (1828,) 
Worcester,  (1837,)  De  Charms, 

and  Lectures,  (1841,)  Barrett's 
5,  (1841.)     Of  works  in  other 

Hobart's  '  Life  of  Swedenborg,' 
2d  edit.  1840,)  Barrett's  « Life  of 
[)org,'  (1841,)  Sampson  Reed's 
1  of  the  Mind,'  (1826,  and  has 
ssed  through  several  other  edi- 
Kinmont's  *  Lectures  on  the  Nat- 
story  of  Man,'  (1839,)  and  Par- 
issays,'(1845.)*  The  preparation 
(  suited  to  the  religious  instruction 
young,  was  for  a  long  season  too 
fleeted,  but  something  has  been 
late  years,  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
supply  the  deficiency. 

a  very  early  date,  (with  a  few 
5,)  the  New  Church  has  enjoyed 
intage  of  a  periodical  as  a  means 
munication  among  its  members, 
3  for  the  explanation  and  defence 
loclrines.  The  London  <  Intellec- 
pository' — at  first  quarterly,  then 
ily,  and  at  present  monthly — is 

c  year  1844,  Rev.  Geo.  Bash,  Prof,  of 
in  the  University  of  N.  York,^ — who 
1  previously  known  as  an  Oriental 
and  a  commentator  on  Scripture — 
1  a  book  entitled  *  Anastasis'  in  which 
1  the  common  doctrine  of  a  Resnrrec- 
he  material  body.  On  learning  the 
ice  between  his  conclusions — which 
•ached  by  independent  investigation — 
e  of  Swedenborg,  he  was  led  to  ex- 
le  theological  system  of  the  latter, 
lit  was  an  avowed  acceptance  of  it 
rhich  he  has  since  defended  by  a 
nt  of  Reasons.*  Besides  a  small 
on  *  the  Soul'  which  grew  out  of  the 
psy  occasioned  by  the  first  work, 
forth  another,  entitled  *Mesmer  and 
org*,  in  which,  while  he  insists  on  the 
difference  between  Swedenborg  and 
•e  'clairvoyant,*  he  shows  how  his 
hy  explains  all  the  alleged  marvels 
aal  magnetism.'  His  'Swedenborg 
though  issaed  periodically,  is  in 
t  a  reprint  of  the  « memorabilia,  with 
IS  of  his  own.  In  it  also  appeared  a 
he  « Spiritual  Diary*  of  Swedenborg, 
d  by  himself,  and  his  *  Reply  to  Dr. 
ilready  mentioned. 


now  in  its  fourth  series,  and  thirty-fiAh 
year,  and  is  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
Church  in  Britain.  The  « N.  C.  Advc 
cate,'  after  continuing  as  a  Magazine  for 
four  years,  is  now  (1847)  mej^ed  in  the 
*N.  C.  Quarterly  Review.'  *La  Nou- 
velle  Jerusalem,'  at  first  (1838)  issued 
monthly,  from  St.  Amand,  Cher,  France 
— but  now  quarterly  from  Paris.  In 
America  we  have  at  present  but  one  such 
journal — the  'New  Jerusalem  Magazine' 
— ^published  at  Boston,  though  several 
have  appeared  at  different  times  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Cincinnati.* 


*  Many  causes  have  concurred  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  inducing  her  writers  to  em- 
ploy periodicals  as  the  most  frequent  media 
of  communicating  with  the  N.  Church.  Among 
them  toay  be  mentioned  the  dispersed  state  of 
her  members — the  consequent  paucity  of  her 
clergy— the  fact  that  most  of  her  members  be- 
long to  the  reading  classes — ^e  possession  of 
a  system  of  Theology,  not  the  contribution  of 
many  minds  or  the  growth  of  ages,  but  ready 
prepared  to  her  hand — its  comparative  novelty 
and  marked  difference  from  any  of  Uie  contem- 
poraneous systems — ^the  consequent  inutility 
to  them  of  much  the  larger  portion  of  what 
has  been  wriUen  by  other  theologians — ^the 
necessity  of  freely  discussing  the  many  ques- 
tions which  naturally  arise  in  the  effort  to 
carry  out  the  new  system  into  practice, — and 
the  call  for  instruction  on  a  variety  of  subjects  J 
too  great  to  be  readily  met  by  independent 
works.  Since  more  than  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  talent  of  the  Church  has  been  expended 
on  them,  scarcely  one  of  these  publications 
has  issued  which  does  not  contain  sermons 
and  other  articles  worthy  of  being  embodied 
in  a  separate  form.  Constituting  as  they  do  so 
large  a  part  of  her  literature  and  the  sources 
of  her  current  history,  we  may  be  excused  for 
giving  a  chronological  list  of  them  with  their 
places  of  issue. 
New  Jerusalem  Magazine, 
Magazine  of  Knowledge, 
New  Jerusalem  Journal, 
Aurora,  - 


Int  Repository,  - 
Novitiates'  Preceptor, 
N.  C.  Advocate, 
N.  C.  Quar.  Review, 
Halcyon  Luminary,  • 
N.  J.  Ch.  Repositoiy, 
N.  J.  Missionary, 
Herald  of  Truth,    - 
N.  J.  Magazine, 
Precursor, 
New  Churchman, 

Retina, 

Mirror  of  Truth, 


1790,     London. 
1790-1,       « 
1792,  « 

1799-1801,  « 
1812.  « 

1827-9,  « 
1842-6,  « 
1847, 
181  ^..3, 
1817-8, 
1823-4, 


N.Y. 

Phil. 

N.Y. 

Cin. 

Bos. 

Cin. 

PhiL 


1827, 
1836-42, 
1841-4, 
[and  New  York. 
.  1848-4,  Cin. 
184fi,  « 
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M*  Edouarti   Richer,  of  Nantes,  has 

left  many  worlta  in  illiwtration  or  defence 
of  this  system,  which,  though  aspccioliy 
.  adapted  to  the  mcridjan  of  France,  dis^ 
11  play  profound  learning,  combined  with 
1 1  great  intellectual  power*  And  he  has 
been  abiy  sustained  since  by  less  volum- 
JDous  writers — as  Messieurs  Tollenare, 
Blanchetj  and  CouDt  PortaL  M^  Lc 
Boys  du  Guays,  editor  of  the  Nfagaziae 
above  mentioned,  published  Ihei^ein  a  se- 
ries of*  Ijetters  to  a  Man  of  the  World, 
disposed  to  believe,'  which  exhibit  the 
happier  tmits  of  the  French  mind,  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  exactness  of  re* 
presentation,  itj  a  remarkable  degree. 
They  were  translated  (or  an  American 
poriodicQl,  and  afterwards  collected  in  a 
separate  volumej  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader,  as  containing  the  best  popular  ex- 
position as  yet  extant,  of  our  peculiar 
views  on  certain  principal  heads  of 
Psychology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ttirc. 

In  Germany,  Dr.  John  Frederick  Eman- 
uel Tafcl,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  bos  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  in  various  ways,  as  editor, 
translator,  polemic,  and  correspondent,  a 
zealous  laborer  in  bofialf  of  this  cause. 
lie  has  had  reprinted  from  the  Latin 
originals,  the  Arcana  Ca^lestia,  and  some 
of  fhe  smaller  treatises  which  are  becom- 
ing scarce.  To  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  writing!^,  as  also  to  certain  English 
tracts  and  volumes,  he  has  given  a  Gcr* 
man  version.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
prmcipally  engaged  in  editing,  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Sweden bor^^,  his  posthu- 
mous theological  works ;  and  thus  for  has 
completed  the  *  Adversaria,*  or  notea  on 
the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  (2  vols, 
1840-2,)  and  the  'Spiritual  Diary,'  {8 
fasciculi,  1843-7,)  Besides  the  usual 
various  learning  of  a  German  Savant,  he 
is  deeply  read  in  her  several  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose  systems  have  colored 
all  recent  theological  speculation  in  Ger- 
many. With  such  discipline  and  furni- 
ture he  has  proved  his  ability  to  repel 
successfully,  in  several  Apologies,  the 
attacks  of  many  such  writers  on  the  new 
doctrine.  In  collecting  and  arranging 
materials  for  a  more  satisfactory  life  of 
Swedenborg,  he  has  added  several  impor- 


tant paf>crs  to  Lhose  previously  kj:iown. 
This  coljeclion  of  '  Docunw^nts,'  as  also  a 
volume  of  the  Spiritual  Diary,  h^vc  been 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev,  J,  H. 
Smithsou,  editor  of  the  Inl-  Repository, 
who  is  also  an  adept  in  the  new  German 
learning.  The  labor  of  the  entire  version 
will  probably  be  divided  between  him  nnd 
Prof,  Bush*  We  iearn  also  that  many 
works  have  appeared  in  Sweden^  writlfio 
in  the  spirit  of  this  system ;  but  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  have  been  traa*' 
lated  into  English  except  the  *  Morning 
Watches'  of  Miss  Bremer^  which,  wc 
think,  could  not  have  been  wriUen  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  ibc  rditfioui 
views  of  her  countrymuHi 

There  are,  both  here  and  in  England, 
societies  for  the  circulatiori  of  tracts, 
chiefly  doctrinal,  in  which  the  objecL  has 
been  to  set  forth  our  principles  clearly, 
calmly,  and  strongly,  in  a  moderate  com- 
pass. And  perhaps  a  selection  from  these 
would  give  u  stranger  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  ayjstem  than  some  of  the  larger 
works;  as  all  the  leading  doctrines  hove 
thus  bc^n  e\|>ounded  In  a  manner  adapted 
to  popular  perusal.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant iftstilntion  of  the  church,  is,  the  So- 
ciety for  Printing  and  Publishing  the 
W*orks  of  Swedenborg,  instituted  in  Man* 
Chester,  England,  in  1785  —  and  after* 
wards  merged  into  a  similar  one  com*, 
menced  in  London,  in  1810^  This  wasi 
the  only  source  from  which  the  English  | 
translations  could  be  procured  for  a  limp 
— though  American  editions  of  most  of 
the  works  may  now  be  had  by  meacs  of 
a  similar  society,  or  the  enterprise  of  ia*  || 
dividuals  here.  The  two  together  hsve 
caused  the  circulation  of  very  many  thou- 
sand volumes ;  and  their  labors  can  net«r 
be  dispensed  with. 

Supplementary  to  these  is  the  Swcdea" 
borg  Association,  instituted  in  Lc*ndon,ifl 
1?45.    Its  immediate  objects  are  to  repriDt 
the   Scientific  and    Philosophical   nxfrte 
published  by  Swedenberg  himself,  togerht/ 
with  those  of  the  same  classes  yet  remain-  [ 
in^    in    manuscript,    and    to    secure  thej 
proper    ediling    and    translation    of  tbcj 
whole  into  English,     A   pari  of  (his,  as  { 
mentioned  above,  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  the  works  brought  out  in   En^lUK,  j 
under  its  auspices,  have  already  had  tbr 
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effect  of  removing  much  prejudice,  and 
have  won  commendatory  notices  from 
critical  authorities  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. And  when  completed,  this  will 
be  but  the  initial  step  to  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  Association,  which  is  far  more 
comprehensive — no  less  indeed  than  'the 
study,  development  and  dissemination  of 
Science  upon  the  philosophical  principles 
of  Swedenborg :'  and  the  christianization 
of  the  former,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
Philosophy  with  Religion,  whose  discord- 
ance is  now  so  apparent,  and  thesourccofso 
much  evil.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  im- 
portant field,  it  is  hoped  that  the  number 
of  minds  able  to  co-operate,  will  be  in- 
creasing throughout  the  world,  and  during 
an  indefinite  future.*  Adcr  all,  though 
much  literary  labor,  in  proportion  to  the 
means,  has  already  been  performed,  in- 
calculably more  remains  to  be  done. 


A  word  or  two  before  wc  conclude, 
principally  on  certain  points  of  casuistry ^ 
as  to  which  ^strangely  enough  !)  we  have 
been  misunderstood.  Religious  freedom 
is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man,  and 
for  its  use  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone. 
Civil  liberty,  though  the  means  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  those  who  arc  worthy 
of  it,  can  only  prove  a  curse  to  such  as 
are  not;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be  enlarged  hastily  or  farther  than 
the  nations  arc  qualified  for  its  use : 
though  wo  rejoice  that  the  means  of  such 
preparation  are  increased  in  number  and 
efficiency,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is,  to  avail  itself  of  them  more  than  in 
time  past.  Strictly  as  the  Christian 
should  refrain  from  avenging  his  private 
wrongs,  and  much  as  he  should  desire 
public  peace;  till  the  world  is  regene- 
rated, the  injustice  of  governments  and 
nations,  will  give  frequent  occasions  of 
war.  In  such  cases,  it  is  legitimate  to 
employ  means  of  defence ;  and  wc  accept 
\  the  general  sentiment '  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  it  is  to  be  ever  prepared  for  it.' 


•  While  wc  write,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hayden  has, 
in  his  •Review  of  Dr.  Pond/  baffled  with  a 
vifforous  case  the  assault  of  the  latter  on  the 
philosophical  reputation  of  Swedenborg. 


The  Newchurehman  is  taught  to  shun 
party  spirit,  where  great  principles  are 
not  really  at  stake ;  to  yield  obedience  to 
a  protecting  government,  wherever  con- 
science will  permit ;  not  hastily  to  urge 
changes  in  organic  law;  and  faithfully 
to  discharge  any  public  duties  to  which 
he  may  be  called.  In  private  life  we 
avoid  singularity  in  matters  indifferent. 
We  afi^t  nope  in  language,  dress,  or 
manners.  We  have  no  sumptuary  laws : 
but  leave  each  one  to  graduate  his  ex- 
penses by  the  scale  of  his  ability  and  sta- 
tion in  society,  and  to  select  his  friends 
and  associates  among  the  virtuous  and 
intelligent  of  every  name.  We  have  no 
respect  for  aflTectcd  solemnity,  needless 
austerity,  or  will-worship  of  any  kind. 
We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  for  Christ* 
ians  of  every  age  to  refrain  from  public 
amusements  and  social  recreations.  The 
love  of  self  and  the  world,  against  which 
Divine  Wisdom  has  warned  us,  we  take 
to  be  something  more  and  other  than  any 
of  these  things.  Ho  who  will  shun  the 
evils  forbidden  in  the  decalogue,  as  sins 
against  God,  and  cultivate  the  opposite 
virtues,  will  find  enough  to  occupy  him 
without  distracting  his  attention  with  un- 
commandcd  observances.  Though,  with 
our  views,  we  cannot  but  have  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  to  future  happi- 
ness: yet  the  calm  and  rational  delight 
we  take  in  contemplating  religious  truths, 
does  not  inflame  us  to  enthusiasm  in  pub- 
lic Worship.  We  must  own,  too,  that  we 
take  little  pleasure  in  frequenting  the 
temples  of  other  Christians,  where  we  are 
not  certain  that  our  prayers  are  directed 
to  the  same  object;  where  we  hear  so 
much  that  grates  on  our  sense  of  truth, 
and  so  little  that  accords  with  the  su- 
premacy of  Him  wc  worship— though  we 
willingly  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
spread  of  the  Bible,  the  promotion  of  any 
point  of  public  morals,  or  measures  of 
peneral  utility.  For  a  like  reason  we 
read  but  little  of  the  current  theology  of 
the  day,  except  as  an  index  of  the  state 
of  relis:ious  opinion.  In  our  conferences 
with  others  on  religious  topics,  we  prefer 
to  use  other  langiiacjo  than  that  of  Scrip- 
ture, (except  the  plainest,)  seeing  our  ap- 
prehensions of  its  meaning  are  generally 
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so  di^rent.  And  while  wc  seek  the  mci- 
iia  tempora  fafidi,  wc  do  not  indbcrimi- 
Qfttely  press  the  matter  of  religion  on  the 
attention  of  all  uiibcliovers,or  at  all  times, 
Sucli  of  us  as  have  leiaure  to  devote  to 
Uternry  purauitaj  or  inquiry  iolo  Irulhj 
always  aeck  to  unite  therewith  some  use- 
ful occupation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
technical  phruseology  in  the  works  of  our 
author,  which  sounds  strange  to  a  novice ; 
but  its  meaning  is  easily  learnt,  and  it  js 
used  in  a  steadfast  sense.  We  are  sonoe- 
times  asked  whether  we  ascribe  'Infalli- 
bility^ to  Swedcoborg  ? — As  a  personal  at- 
tribute— No,  \Vg  believe  him  to  have 
been  sound  in  his  memory  ond  other  iac- 
ultjcs:  a  competent  and  credible  witness 
of  *  things  seen  and  heard  ;*  that  being  en- 
lightened for  the  purpose  as  no  other  man 
wa«  ever  before^  he  could  ratlonfllly  per- 
ceive the  truths  contained  in  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  the  inferences  drawn 
by  him  therefrom  are  logically  correct : 
and  that  he  has  embodied  these  in  his 
various  writings  with  such  simple  perspi- 
cuity^  that  a  candid  reader,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  general  doctrine,  need 
never  mistake  his  meaning.  And  thus  it 
was,  as  we  believe,  that  *  ho  was  Provi- 
dentially guarded  from  Error/  Lastly, 
we  do  not  took  upon  death  as  m  itself  so 
terrible  an  event,  and  think  that  no 
Christian  should.  Neither  do  we  indulge 
in  passionate  grief  for  our  departed 
friends, — our  natural  feeling  for  their  loss 
being  generally  mitigated  by  our  concep* 
tions  of  divine  truth  and  mercy,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  other  life.  If  any  of 
these  *  peculiarities' arc  thought  so  offen- 
sive as  to  be  without  precedent  or  pre- 
tence of  reason,  w^c  must  bear  the  impu- 
tation with  what  pracc  we  may* 

In  reviewing  what  we  have  written,  we 
find  wv  have  treated  with  freedom,  but  we 
hope  with  fairness,  the  principles  of  other 
professed  follow'crs  of  our  Lord;  sure  we 
are  without  any  feelings  of  hostility  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  held  and  still  hold 
them— for  many  of  whom  we  entertain 
high  respect.  It  is  with  us  a  principle  to 
recognise  and  honor  goodness  wherever 
we  meet  with  it ;  though  we  cannot  but 
regret  that,  in  this  our  age,  it  Is  so  often 
allied  to  or  accompanied  by  so  much  error* 
And  this  feeling  we  are  bound  to  cherish 


even  though  it  be  not  reciprocated.  From 
our  own  position  we  survey  the  slate  of 
the  worid,  inlellectual,  political,  and  reh- 
gious,  and  think  we  ^ee  in  all  those  depart* 
ments  marked  and  strong  tendencies  to- 
wards a  better  order  of  things-  Magnus 
ah  intcgrosechrum  tia^citur  crdo.  And 
though  wc  live  in  a  period  of  transition: 
the  anxiety,  of  which  all  must  partake  at 
such  a  season,  is  alleviated  in  our  ca^  by 
the  assurance  that  He  who  is  at  the  helm, 
having  eternal  and  glorious  ends  in  vie^\ 
orders  or  permits  only  such  events  as  can 
be  converted  to  their  promotion.  Now 
that  other  systems  are  breaking  up  around 
us,  we  would  most  respectfully  invite  our 
countrymen  to  give  this  a  fair  considera- 
tion, and  not  to  condemn  it  unheard  or 
from  the  reprcscjit aliens  of  its  enemit* 
alone.  Fraud,  violence,  menace^  fashion, 
the  favor  of  princes,  diplomacy,  have  ati 
tried  in  vain  to  reunite  Protestants  oo 
some  one  basis  {  wrangling  polemics  and 
verbal  critics  have  succeeded  as  little,  la 
our  conscience  we  believe  that  in  this  con- 
fusion worse  confounded*  none  but  the 
Author  of  our  Ihith  could  tell  us  what  ii 
is ;  and  this  vre  doubt  not  he  has  done 
through  a  qualified  agent.  He  who  re- 
ceives *  The  True  Clirisiian  Religion,'  as 
here  delineated,  cannot  but  smiic  at  Ihe 
pretensions  of  Rome.  For  her  exposilioitt 
or  superintendence  he  can  have  no  possi- 
ble use;  and  the  ^brutum  fulmen*  of  her 
anathema  will  fall  harmless  at  his  feet 

Such  is  the  bread  w^hich  we  have  been 
invited  to  cast  upon  the  waters.  W'^e  dis- 
miss it  to  the  care  of  Providence,  and  the 
justice  of  our  readers*  Should  they  de- 
sire a  more  full  and  formal  sketch  of  doc- 
trine than  the  rapid  outline  of  the  text,  we 
subjoin  the  Articles  of  Faith  as  set  forth 
by  the  English  Conference  and  adopted  by 
the  Church  in  America. 


SwTdcnborg  tells  us  in  his  Treatise  oa 
Divine  Providence,  (No.  259.)  <  There 
are  three  essentials  of  the  Church,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  of  the  Locdf 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  sanclity  ofdta 
Word,  and  the  life  which  is  called  charity ; 
according  to  the  life,  w^hich  is  choritv^ 
every  man  has  faith;  from  the  Wor^  ^ 
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Ilia  knowledge  of  what  life  must  be ;  and 
from  the  Lord  is  reformation  and  salva- 
tion. If  these  three  had  been  as  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Church,  intellectual  dissensions 
would  not  have  divided,  but  only  varied  it, 
tt  the  light  varies  the  colors  in  beautiful 
objects,  and  as  various  diadems  make  the 

(~  hauiij  in  a  king's  crown.' 
He  has  also  prefixed  the  following  brief 
creed  to  his  ^True  Christian  Religion.' 
*  The  Faith  of  the  New  Heaven  and  the 
New  Church,  in  the  particular  Form,  is 
this:  That  Jehovah  God  is  Love  i&elf  and 
Wisdom  itself,  or  that  he  is  Good  itself 
and  Truth  itself:  and  that  He,  as  to  Di- 
vine Truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  which 
was  God  with  Grod,  descended  and  as- 
sumed the  Human,  to  the  end  that  He 
mi^  reduce  to  order  all  things  which 
were  in  heaven,  and  all  things  which  were 
in  hell,  and  all  things  which  were  in  the 
Church ;  sinoe,  at  that  time,  the  power  of 
hell  prevailed  over  the  power  of  heaven, 
i  and,  upon  earth,  the  power  of  evil  over 
j  the  power  of  good,  and  thence  a  total 
damnation  stood  before  the  door  and 
threatened.  This  impending  damnation 
Jehovah  God  removed  by  means  of  his 
Human,  which  was  Divine  Truth,  and  thus 
He  redeemed  angels  and  men ;  and  after- 
wards He  united,  in  his  Human,  Divine 
Truth  with  Divine  Good,  or  Divine  Wis- 
dom with  Divine  Love,  and  thus,  together 
with  and  in  his  glorified  Human,  returned 
into  his  Divine,  in  which  Ho  was  from 
eternity.  These  things  are  meant  by  this 
passage  in  John,  '  Th€  Ward  was  with 
God^  and  the  Word  was  God ;  and  the 
Word  became  flesh,^  i.  1,  14;  and  in  the* 
same,  *  I  proceeded  from  the  Father,  arid 
came  into  tfve  world :  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Fallver^  xvi.  28 : 
and  also  by  this,  <  We  knoio  that  the  Son 
cf  Crod  hath  come,  and  given  us  under- 
standing,  that  we  might  know  the  True  ; 
and  toe  are  in  Vie  True,  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ :  Jliis  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
Life,^  1  John  v.  20,  21.  From  these  it  is 
manifest  that,  without  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  into  the  world,  no  one  could  have 
been  saved.  It  is  similar  at  this  day  : 
wherefore,  unless  the  Lord  should  again 
come  into  the  world,  in  Divine  Truth,  no 
one  can  be  saved. 

'The  particulars  of  the  faith,  on  the 


part  of  man,  are,  1.  That  Grod  is  One,  in 
whom  is  a  Divine  Trinity,  and  that  He  is 
the  Lord  God  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  That  saving  faith  is  to  believe  in  Him. 

3.  That  evils  should  not  be  done,  because 
they  are  of  the  devil,  and  from  the  devil. 

4.  That  good  should  be  done,  because  they 
are  of  God,  cmd  from  God.  6.  And  that 
these  should  be  done  by  man  as  from  him- 
self; but  that  it  should  be  believed,  that 
they  are  from  the  Lord,  with  him  and 
through  him.  The  two  first  are  of  faith, 
the  two  next  are  of  charity,  and  the  fiflh 
is  of  the  conjunction  of  charity  and  faith, 
thus  of  the  Lord  and  man.' 

THE  ARTICLES  THEMSELVES  ARE  AS 
FOLLOWS: 

1.  *  That  Jehovah  God,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  Love  It- 
self, and  Wisdom  Itself,  or  Good  Itself, 
and  Truth  Itself:  That  he  is  One  both  in 
Essence  and  in  Person,  in  whom,  never- 
theless, is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the  essen- 
tial Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and 
the  Divine  Proceeding,  answering  to  the 
soul,  the  body,  and  the  operative  energy 
in  man :  And  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

2.  « That  Jehovah  God  himself  descend- 
ed  from  heaven,  as  Divine  Truth,  which 
is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  him  Human 
Nature  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  restoring  to 
order  all  things  in  the  Spiritual  world,  and 
all  things  in  the  Church:  That  he  re- 
moved from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  by 
combats  against  and  victories  over  them, 
in  which  consisted  the  great  work  of  Re- 
demption :  That  by  the  same  acts,  which 
were  his  temptations,  the  last  of  which 
was  the  passion  of  the  crass,  he  united,  in 
his  Humanity,  Divine  Truth  to  Divine 
Good,  or  Divine  Wisdom  to  Divine  Love, 
and  so  returned  into  his  Divinity  in  which 
he  was  from  eternity,  together  with,  and 
in,  his  Glorified  Humanity;  whence  he 
for  ever  keeps  the  infernal  powers  in  sub- 
jection to  himself:  And  that  all  who  be- 
lieve in  him,  with  the  understanding,  from 
the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be 
saved. 

3.  '  That  the  sacred  Scripture,  or  Word 
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of  God,  is  Divine  Truth  Itself;  containing 
IL  SpihtuaL  8ense  heretofore  unknown, 
wbeoce  it  is  divinely  iuspircd  and  holy  in 
every  syllable ;  as  wcl)  as  a  liieml  sense, 
whiJh  U  the  busis  of  its  spiritual  sense, 
and  in  which  Divine  Truth  la  in  its  ful- 
ness, its  siiDctity,  and  its  |>ower :  thus  that 
it  b  accomniodnted  to  the  apprehension 
both  of  angels  and  men  :  That  the  spirit 
tu&l  and  natural  senses  arc  united,  by  cor- 
respondences, like  soul  and  body,  every 
•■  oaturat  escpression  and  iniage  answering 
Bioi,  and  including  a  spiritual  and  divine 
^idea;  And  thus  that  the  Word  is  the 
medium  of  oommuoicatjon  with  heaven, 
and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord, 

4»  '  That  the  government  of  the  Lord's 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  is  the  Divine 
Providence;  which  is  univorsal,  exercised 
according  to  certain  fined  laws  of  Order^ 
and  oAteuding  to  the  minutest  particulars 
of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and 
of  rite  evil ;  That  in  all  its  operations  it 
has  respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal^ 
and  makes  no  account  of  things  transitory 
but  as  ihcy  are  subservient  to  eternal  ends ; 
lhus>  that  it  mainly  cohmMs  with  man,  in 
the  connection  of  things  temporal  with 
things  eternal;  for  that  the  continual  aim 
of  the  Lfird,  bv  his  Divtnc  Providence,  is 
to  join  man  to  himself,  and  himself  to  man, 
that  he  mav  be  able  to  give  him  the  (eli- 
cities  of  eternal  life:  Aud  that  the  laws 
of  permission  are  also  laws  of  the  Divine 
Providence  ;  sfinceevil  cannot  be  prevented 
without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  accountable  agent ;  and  ticcausc,  also, 
it  cannot  be  rpmovcd  unless  it  be  known, 
and  cannot  be  fcr^own  unless  it  appear: 
Thus,  that  no  evil  is  permitted  but  to  pre- 
vent a  greater;  and  all  is  overruled  by 
the  Ijord's  Divine  Providence,  for  the 
greotest  possible  good. 

5,  *  That  man  is  not  life,  but  is  only  a 
recipient  of  life  from  the  Lord,  who,  as  be 
is  Love  Itsr-lf,  ,nnd  Wisdom  iL-self,  is  also 
Life  Itself;  which  life  is  communicated  by 
influx  to  all  in  the  spiritual  world,  whether 
belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all 
in  the  natural  world;  but  is  received  dif- 
ferently by  every  one,  according  to  his 
quality  and  consequent  state  of  Fcception. 

6,  *  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the 
world,  is,  as  to  his  spirit,  in  the  midst  be- 
tween heovcn  and  bell,  acted  upon  by  in- 


fiuenccd  fiom  both^  and  thus  is  \eyl  io  o 
state  of  spiritual  equihbrium  between  good 
and  evil ;  in  consequence  of  whieb  Ji«  en* 
joys  frce-wfll,  or  freedom  of  choice,  in 
spiritual  things  ta  ««11  &a  in  aaiura]^  and 
possesses  the  capacity  of  either  turnii^g  * 
himself  to  the  Lord  and  his  kiugdum,  or  | 
tHrning  himself  away  from  the  Lord,  oiid 
connecting  himself  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness:  And  that,  unless  man  badracb 
freedom  of  choice,  the  Word  would  ht  flf 
no  use,  ihe  Church  would  be  a  mciv  Bune, 
man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtveof 
which  he  could  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable 
on  God  himseir 

7.  ^Thnt  man  ttt  this  day  is  bom  into 
evil  of  oil  kinds,  or  with  tendencies  to* 
wards  it:  That,  therefore,  in  order  to  bin 
entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  he  must 
be  regenerated  or  created  anew^  which 
great  work  is  effected  in  a  progressive 
manner,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by  chanty 
and  faith  as  mediums,  during  man'fl  co- 
operation ;  That  as  all  men  are  redeeoied, 
oil  arc  capable  of  being  regenerated  and 
consequently  saved,  every  one  according 
to  his  state:  And  that  the  regenerated  man 
is  in  communion  with  the  angels  of  heo- 
vcUj  and  ihe  nnregeneratc  with  the  spirits 
of  heil :  But  that  no  one  is  condemned  for 
hcrcditory  evil,  any  further-  than  as  he 
makes  it  his  oivn  by  actual  life ;  whence 
all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special 
means  being  provided  by  the  Lord  In  tlie 
other  life  for  Ibat  purpose. 

S,  *That  Repentance  is  the  fi/at  begin- 
ning of  the  Church  in  man  ;  and  that  it 
consists  in  a  mane's  examining  himself, 
both  in  regard  to  his  deeds  and  his  inten- 
tions, in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his 
sins,  confessing  them  before  the  Lord» 
supplicating  him  for  aid,  and  beginning  a 
new  life:  That  to  this  end,  all  evils, 
whether  of  aflection,  of  thought,  or  of  life, 
are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins 
against  God,  and  because  they  proceed 
from  infernal  spirits,  who  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  called  the  Devi!  and  Satan  ;  and 
thai  good  afTections,  good  ihoucibts,  aod 
good  actions,  are  to  be  cherished  and  per- 
formed, because  they  are  of  God  ond  from 
God  ;  That  these  things  are  to  be  done  by 
man  as  of  himself;  nevertheless,  under 
the  acknowledgment  and  belicfj  that  it  is 
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fiom  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by 
him :  That  so  far  as  man  shuns  evils  as 
flios,  so  far  they  are  removed,  remitted,  or 
forgiven;  so  far  also  he  does  good,  not 
from  himself,  but  from  the  Lord ;  and  in 
the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
tod  is  a  spiritual  man :  And  that  the  De- 
calogue teaches  what  evils  are  sins. 

9.  'That  Charity,  Faith,  and  Good 
Works  are  unitedly  necessary  to  man's 
salfation ;  since  charity  without  faith,  is 

II  not  spiritual  but  natural ;  and  faith  with- 
out charity,  is  not  living  but  dead ;  and 
hoth  charity  and  faith  without  good  works, 
tie  merely  mental  and  perishable  things, 
because  without  use  or  fixedness:  And 
that  nothing  of  faith,  of  charity,  or  of 
good  works  is  of  man ;  but  that  all  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  merit  is  his  alone. 

10.  « That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Sup- 
per are  sacraments  of  divine  institution, 
and  are  to  be  permanently  observed ;  Bap- 
tism being  an  external  medium  of  intro- 
duction into  the  Church,  and  a  sign  repre- 
aeotative  of  man^s  purification  and  regen- 
emtion ;  and  the  Holy  Supper  being  an 
external  medium,  to  those  who  receive  it 
worthily,  of  introduction,  as  to  spirit  into 
heaven,  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord, 
of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal. 


11.  'That  immediately  after  death, 
which  is  only  a  putting  ofi*  of  the  material 
body,  never  to  be  resumed,  man  rises  agaii^ 
in  a  spiritual  or  substantial  body,  in  which 
he  continues  to  live  to  eternity ;  in  heaven, 
if  his  ruling  afiections,  and  thence  his  life, 
have  been  good ;  and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling 
afiections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  evil. 

12.  <  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  coming, 
not  in  Person,  but  in  the  power  and  glory 
of  his  Holy  Word :  That  it  b  attended, 
like  his  first  coming,  with  the  restoration 
to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world, 
where  the  wonderful  divine  operation,  com- 
monly expected  under  the  name  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  has  in  consequence  been 
performed ;  and  with  the  preparing  of  the 
way  for  a  New  Church  on  the  earth, — the 
first  Christian  Church  having  spiritually 
come  to  its  end  or  consunimation,  through 
evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  fore- 
told by  the  Lord  in  the  Gospels :  And  that 
this  New  or  Second  Christian  Church, 
which  will  be  the  Crown  of  all  Churches, 
and  will  stand  forever,  is  what  was  repre- 
sentatively seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld 
the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  descending 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.' 
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BY  SHEM  ZOOK.  MIFFLIN  COUNTY.  PA. 


OxisH  or  Amish,  is  a  name  which  was, 

in  the  United  States,  given  to  a  society  of 

Mcnnonites,  but  who  are  not  known  by 

!  that  name  in  Europe,  the  place  from  which 

they  originally  came.     In  many  parts  of 


Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they 
arc  still  considerably  numerous,  they  are 
there  sometimes,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, called  Hooker  Mcnnonites,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wearing  hooks   on  their 
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ctolbes ;  another  pariy  of  Meunoaites 
being,  for  similar  reasons,  termed  Button 
Mennonitea.  The  priDcipal  dif&rcnce  be- 
twoeii  these  societiees  consists  in  the  former 
being  more  simple  in  Ihetr  dress,  and  more 
stricl  in  their  discipline.  In  their  religious 
forma  of  worship,  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  Mennonilcs  vary  but  htilo  from 
other  Protestants.  They  cotisider  the  scrip- 
tures as  the  only  rule  of  faith^  and  main- 
tain that  the  surest  mark  of  the  true  church 
ia  the  sanctity  of  its  members,  T^ey 
have  regular  ministers  and  deacons,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  fixed  salaries; 
in  their  religious  assembiies,  however, 
every  one  has  the  privilege  to  exhort  and 
to  expound  the  scriptures.  Baptism  is  ad- 
ministered to  adults  only,  infants  not  being 
eoDsidered  proper  subjects,  and  is  admi- 
niatered  by  pouring  water  upon  the  head 
of  the  subject.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  ad- 
ministered in  commemoration  of  the  death 
of  our  Saviour,  It  is  considered  unlawful 
lo  take  an  oath  on  any  occasion,  as  well 
as  to  repel  force  by  force;  and  they  con- 
sider war,  in  all  its  shapes,  as  unchristian 
and  unjust-  Charity  is  with  them  a  reli- 
gious duty,  and  none  of  their  members  are 
permitted  to  become  a  public  charge. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  the  Men- 
noaitca  by  Protestant  as  well  as  by  Catholic 
writers,  by  imputing  lo  them  doctrines 
which  they  never  held  with  regard  to  the 
inGarnation  of  Christ  and  the  Millenium, 
or  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth- 
That  Menno  Simon  was  charged  with  en- 
tertaining [>eculiar  and  unwarranted  opin- 
ions respecting  these  matters  is  true,  (doc- 
trines which  we  deem  improper  to  inpntioo, 
but  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  by 
refen'ilig  to  article  Anabaptists,  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Americana ;)  but  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
writings  or  works  of  Menno  Simon,  that 
if  his  written  declarations  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  evidence  of  his  opinions,  then 
the  said  charges  are  entirely  gratuitous 
and  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  Men- 


nonites  have  also  been  charged  with  having 
originated  with  the  Anabaptist  of  Muosteri 
and  have  frequently  been  confounded  with 
the  followers  of  Bockfaold,  John  of  Ley- 
dent  and  David  Joris«  This  charge  ib 
equally  and  totally  incorrect.  It  is  not 
denied  that  many  of  those  who  have  bcea 
misled  by  these  fanatics,  uhimately  joined 
the  Mennonites;  but  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  their  society  until  they  had 
wholly  repudiated  the  wild  and  fanatical 
notions  of  the  Munsterites.  The  many» 
and  often  bitteri  controversies  which  took 
place  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
not  only  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
writers,  but  often  between  the  Proteatants 
themselves,  added  to  the  fact  that  the' 
history  of  the  Mennonitea  has  hitherto 
been  written  by  writeTs  of  other  sects, 
readily  account  foV  the  mis-statements  and 
incorrect  accounts  respecting  the  origin^ 
history,  and  religious  opinions  of  the  Mea- 
nonites^ 

The  name  Amish  or  Omish  was  derived 
from  Jacob  Amen,  a  native  of  Amenthal, 
in  Switzerland,  and  a  rigid  Mcnnonite 
preacher  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
that  he  was  not  the  founder  of  a  sect  will 
be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  society 
who  are  in  the  United  Stales  wrongfully 
called  Amish  or  Omish^  still  rigidly  adhere 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  was 
adopted  at  Dortrecht,  in  Holland.,  A.  D. 
1633,  (before  the  time  of  Jacob  Amen,) 
by  a  General  Assembly  of  ministers  of 
the  religious  denomination  who  were  at 
that  time  and  in  that  place  called  Menaou- 
ites,  (after  Menno  Simon,  an  eminent 
preacher  and  native  of  Fries^and,  in  Hol- 
land,) but  who  were,  (as  has  been  well 
established  by  writers  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century,)  prior  to  that  time,  at  different 
periods,  known  by  the  names  of  Hetiri- 
cians,  Petrobrusians,  and  Waldenses,  The 
number  of  the  milder  Mennonitcs  in  the 
United  States  is  computed  at  120,000^ 
while  that  of  the-rigid  Mennonitcs  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  5000. 
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OCTRINE,  WORSHIP,  AND  GOVERN- 
MBNT. 

ks  published  "Constitution  of  the 
(byterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
jnerica,"  sets  forth  at  large  the  system 
otbAoBf  mode  of  worship,  and  form 
government,  adopted  by  this  church, 
he  Doctrines  are  contained  in  the 
ufession  of  Faith,''  and  in  the  "  Larger 
Shorter  Catechisms,"  and  are  those 
'h  are  popularly  denominated  "  Cal- 
itic.*'  This  distinctive  tiUe  is  appro- 
led  to  this  system,  not  because  Qdvin 
Dted  it,  but  because,  among  all  the 
ern  advocates  of  it,  he  was  undoubt- 
the  most  profound  and  able,  and  be- 
6  it  has  suited  the  policy  of  some  to 
avor  to  convey  the  idea  that  this 
}m  was  unknown  until  Calvin  began 
•opagate  and  defend  it. 
I  the  Confession  of  Faith  there  are 
y  doctrines  in  which  the  Presbyterians 
e  with  their  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
)Ds.  In  regard  to  all  that  is  embraced 
lat  formula  concerning  the  being  and 
jctions  of  God,  the  Trinity  of  persons 
le  Godhead,  the  divinity,  incarnation 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
they  may  be  said  to  hold  substan- 
^  in  common  with  all  sects  who  de- 
i  the  Christian  name.  But  with  re- 
:  to  the  true  state  of  human  nature 
e  God,  the  doctrine  of  sovereign,  un- 
Itional  election  to  eternal  life,  the 


doctrine  that  Christ  died  in  a  special  sense 
for  his  elect  people,  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ  alone,  of  sanctification  by  the  spe^ 
cial  and  invincible  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints  in  holiness,  they  difier  very  mate- 
rially from  many  who  bear  the  Christian 
name.  In  short,  with  regard  to  what  are 
commonly  called  the  "five  points"  dis* 
cussed  and  decided  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
the  Confession  is  opposed  to  Arminianism, 
and  coincides  with  the  Calvinistic  system 
maintained  by  that  body. 

These  evangelical  doctrines,  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  were  revived 
and  held  with  singular  unanimity  by  all 
the  churches  which  arose  out  of  the  Re- 
formation, as  appears  very  evidently  from 
a  comparison  of  the  various  creeds  and 
confessions  which  were  framed  and  pub- 
lished by  them.  Those  who  on  the  Con- 
^tinent  adhered  to  Martin  Luther  in  his 
ritual  views  and  observances,  and  the  An- 
glican prelatists  as  well  as  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Holland  and  Scotland,  equlilly 
adopted  the  tenets  since  denominated  Cal- 
vinistic, their  difierences  having  relation 
mainly  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  the  parity  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  their  subordinate  topics. 
And  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the 
world,  (as  a  constant  development  of  this 
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great  principle,  that  tniih  is  in  order  to 
goodf)esst  its  great  touchstone,  in  it^  tr^nden- 
cy  to  produce  holjoe^s,  and  that  th«rc  is  an 

IiasepambJe  connection  between  faith  and 
practice,  truth  and  duty,)  together  with 
the  admission  of  3on»e  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  divines,  and  eloquent  wTitera 
of  later  days,  even  of  those  who  by  no 
means  favored  Calvini&m,  are  an  irrefra- 
gable testiTnony  to  the  benign  influence  ex- 
erted by  this  much-abuEted  eystem,  on  the 
illumination  and  salvation  of  those  who 
cordially  ennbraoe  i^  and  on  the  moral 
character  and  deportment^  the  knowledge 
and  froedonif  and  the  general  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  every  community  where 
it  has  prevailed,* 


•"By  many  ij^noraat  and  prejudiced  per- 
sons, a  very  fmiU  but  a  very  false  alJcgalicm, 
both  Wfofe  ihe  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
also  down  to  Ibc  pt*Acnt  day,  has  occasion- 
ally been  advanced  s^ain^t  ihe  C&lvli^istic 
system*  That  sysietn  has  been  set  forth  as 
offerinisr  a  premium  for  ^oss  immorality,  as 
inculcalio^  in  the  case  of  the  vaiilly  pre- 
5umptu<m»,  aa  tmhallowed  security,  and  as 
advof^aiing,  u>  the  certain  rain  of  the  coti$fitu- 
tionally  despondent,  all  the  wild  recklessness 
of  utter  and  tm  control  Led  desperation^  Hence, 
in  ihe  way  of  summary,  tup  ha^^e  been  gravely 
assured  that,  according  lo  the  Calvini^tic 
Mheme  of  interpretaUon^  the  elec^  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  pbsiinate  un;^odhness  of 
their  Uves,  must  be  iinally  i^aved  even  iti 
their  impenitence,  while  the  reprobate,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  devoted  hohness 
of  their  conversaiion,  even  in  their  pcwiiy  pen- 
itence must  be  finally  damned.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded  than  this  vulgar  allega- 
tion. 

**  Caivitiism  really  teaches,  that  the  elect, 
even  though  they  may  be  humbly  doubtful  of 
their  own  individual  election,  ai^er  their 
eHeciual  catting,  however  speckled  with  the 
remains  of  human  corroption.  will  always 
lead  holy  and  devoted  and  ^odly  live^ ;  while 
the  reprobate,  even  though  ihey  may  madly 
and  contemptuously  presume  upon  their  own 
ima^^ined  security,  will  always  show  their 
true  characieri  cither  by  an  indulgence  io 
habitually  unhallowed  practice^  or  by  an  utter 
deaduess  to  every  sentiment  of  vitally  influen- 
tial religion." — JwHc^  Stmod^  Dordrtch,  Coti' 
dua.  Cap.  V. 

"This  invariable  association  of  holiness* 
with  election,  and  of  unhoUness  with  reproba- 
lionj  is  assuredly  the  special  badge  of  Calvin- 
ism ;  and  for  the  abuse  of  the  system  by  the 
profanely  heentious,  that  scheme  is  no  more 
responsiblfl,  than  any  other  scheme  can  justly 


The  forma  of  worship  sre  simple  and 
jscripttira!,  consisting  in  prabe,  prayer^ 
and   the  reading  and   preaching  of  the 


be  made  responsible  for  its  own  particular 
and  disallowed  perversion. 

"The  dogma,  if  such  a  do^ma  be  held  even 
by  the  wildest  Antinomian^  thai  an  individual 
fearlessly  and  securely  may  din,  because  with- 
out evidence^  or  rather  against  evidence,  he 
has  fondly  persuaded  him^lf  that  he  Is  oneoT 
the  elect — (hat  do^ma  is  a  met«  perversion  of 
the  Genevati  sysiem.  A  pious  Calvinist — and 
amon^  doctrinal  Calvinists  have  been  num- 
bertd  some  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  and  the 
most  holy  men  who  have  ever  adorned  tiie 
Catholic  Church — »  pious  Calvinist  wo^ld 
fthrink  from  it  with  horror  and  disgiisL  9o  far 
from  sanctioning  the  blasphe^mous  ahsufdiiy, 
on  the  real  principles  of  his  own  sch^^me,  he 
would  be  the  first  and  the  foremost  to  consider 
its  mainlainauco,  by  any  pretended  Cahinist, 
as  a  blJick  mark  indicative  of  the  wretched 
perverter's  own  reprobation.  He  would  say-— 
whatever  may  be  the  secret  purpose  of  God  in 
n^gard  to  effectual  calling,  no  man  can  cUtm 
to  be  of  the  number  of  the  elect  to  gloty, 
ntiless  as  a  clear  evidence  of  his  election,  be 
can  show  a  life  devoted  to  hi$  Saviour  and  in^ 
stinct  with  fruit-producing  holiness.  As  hon- 
est men,  we  are  bound,  in  tJie  measure  of  our  ! 
opportunity,  faithfully  to  investigate  doctnnal 
truth  J  but  then^  we  arc  equally  t>ound  to  ab- 
stain from  the  offensive  shamele^sness  of  en* 
merited  calumny/*— Ko^rt*'^  Primttivc  Dtxtriite 
of  Eiation^  B,  I^  chap,  vi,  sec*  fi. 

As  the  most  powerful  body  of  European 
refugees  from  pretatlcal  cmeltyf  who  originally 
settled  in  the  United  fliates,  were  ioflexiblc 
Calvinisls ;  and  as  ibey  have  impressed  their 
character  upon  ail  the  national  atthbotes  of 
our  republic  :  it  is  indispensable  accurately  to 
comprehend  the  cardinal  principles  of  Calvio^ 
ism  in  its  operation  and  re  ■suits,  among  the  en- 
tire body  of  its  genuine  disciples  in  this  couo- 
Iry— the  original  Anglican  Paritans,  the  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and 
jhe  Reformed  Dutch  and  Germans.  In  additiout 
therefore,  to  the  previous  testimony  of  Mr* 
Faber*  three  separate  witnesses  are  adduced; 
and  as  neither  of  theiu  are  CalviDista,the  four 
combined  historiographers  must  be  admitted 
a^  proof  equivalent  to  moral  demonstration^ 

Citivin — The  author  of  the  biographicil  no- 
tice of  ^  CaWln/'  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittau-' 
nicat  among  other  expressions  laudatory  of 
the  exalted  virtues,  noble  talents,  and  mm- 
cendant  erudition  of  the  French  Reformer* 
thus  characterizes  him  and  bis  most  illustrious 
compeer.  Luther  and  (Jalvin  are  "  twin  sftars, 
the  brightest  of  that  constellation  of  lif  his  by 
whose  cfTulgeuce  were  dispelled  the  long  ni^ht 
of  darkness,  under  the  cloud  of  which  the  en- 
ergies of  mankind  suffered  eclipse;  andhavrng 
emer^edf  they  shotie  forth  with  a  brilliance 
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word  of  God.  They  are  regulated  ac- 
OQidiog  to  a  prescribed  "  Directory,"  but 
ire  not  minutely  controlled  by  the  stereo- 


tad  glory  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world." 

The  same  writer  also  mentions,  among  the 
chief  points  which  distinguish  the  system  of 
Cal?in  irom  that  of  the  other  Reformed 
Charches^ — the  independence  of  the  church 
of  the  civil  power,  and  the  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  *«of  the  Lord's 
Supper.** — EneyekpCBdia  Britannica,  article 
Caltik. 

The  Fttritant, — Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History 
of  the  United  States,  exactly  coincides  with 
Mr.  Macaulay  and  other  critics,  who  have  illu- 
inined  th<;  world  by  their  splendid  lucubrations  , 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  American 
narrator's  evidence  being  so  unexceptionable, 
t  few  sentences  are  extracted.  It  must  be  [ 
premisedy  however,  that  he  uses  the  terms 
Calvinism  and  Puritanism,  in  the  doctrinal 
view,  as  identical. 

''Puritanism  was  religion  struggling  for  the 
people;  the  shelter,  said  its  enemy,  for  the 
noUe  principle  of  liberty.  It  was  its  office  to 
engraft  the  new  institutions  of  popular  energy 
Qpon  the  old  European  system  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy and  popular  servitude.  The  good  was 
permanent  The  outward  emblems  were  of 
tnuisient  duration.  The  effects  of  Puritanism 
display  its  true  character.  Ecclesiastical 
tyranny  is  of  all  kinds  the  worst.  Its  fruits 
ve  cowardice,  idleness,  and  poverty.  Puritan- 
ism  was  a  life-giving  spirit.  Activity,  thrift, 
tad  intelligence  followed  in  its  train.'* 

**The  poUtical  character  of  Calvinism, 
which  with  one  consent,  and  with  instinctive 
judgment,  the  monarchs  of  that  day  feared  as 
republicanism,  and  which  Charles  n.  declared 
a '  religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,*  is  expressed 
in  a  single  word — Predestination.  Did  a  proud 
aristocracy  trace  its  lineage  through  genera- 
tions of  a  high-bom  ancestry,  the  republican 
Reformer  brought  down  the  record  of  the  no- 
blest  enfranchisement  from  *  the  book  of  life* 
His  converts  defied  the  opposing  world ;  and 
standing  serenely  amid  the  crumbling  fabrics 
of  centuries  of  superstition,  they  had  faith  in 
one  another ;  and  the  martyrdoms  of  Cambray, 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  surrender  of 
benefices  by  two  thousand  nonconformist 
Presbyterians,  attest  their  perseverance.  Such 
was  the  system  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
assumed  the  guardianship  and  liberty  for  the 
English  world. 

•*  To  advance  intellectual  freedom,  Calvin- 
ism absolutely  denied  the  *  sacrament  *  of  or- 
dination :  thus  breaking  up  the  great  monopoly 
of  priestcraft,  and  scattering  the  ranks  of  su- 
perstition. To  restrain  absolute  monarchv  in 
France,  in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  it  allied 
itself  with  the  decaying  feudal  aristocracy 
which  it  was  sure  to  outlive ;  to  protect  itself 


typed  forms  of  any  authorized  or  com« 
manded  liturgy.  Not  condemning  either 
the  principle  or  the  use  of  a  liturgy,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  nevertheless,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  practice  of  confining 
ministers  to  set  or  fbccd  forms  of  prayer 
for  public  worship,  derives  no  warrant 
from  the  spirit  and  examples  of  the  word 
of  God,  nor  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  that  it  is,  moreover, 
unprofitable,  burdensome  to  Christian 
liberty,  and  otherwise  inexpedient,  disap- 
proves of  such  restriction ;  but  she  has, 


against  the  feudal  aristocracy  it  infused  itself 
into  the  mercantile  class  and  the  inferior  gen- 
try ;  and  to  secure  a  life  in  the  public  mind,  in 
Geneva,  and  in  Scotland,  wherever  it  gained 
dominion,  it  invoked  intelligence  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  every  parish  planted  Uie  common 
school. 

"Calvinism  overthrew  priestcraft;  Calvin- 
ism saw  in  goodness  infinite  joy,  in  evil  infi- 
nite wo;  and  recognizing  no  other  abiding 
distinctions,  opposed  secretly,  but  surely, 
hereditary  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  bond- 
age. Massachusetts  owned  no  king  but  the 
King  of  heaven ;  no  aristocracy  bm  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  and  no  bondage  but  the  hopeless,  in- 
finite, and  eternal  bondage  of  sin.  Ualvinism 
invoked  intelligence  agiainst  Satan,  the  great 
enemy  of  the  human  race;  and  the  farmers 
and  seamen  of  Massachusetts  nourished  its 
college  with  com  and  strings  of  wampum,  and 
in  every  village  built  the  free  school.  Thus 
had  the  principle  of  freedom  of  mind  first  as- 
serted for  the  common  people,  under  a  reli- 
gious form,  by  Wiclif,  been  pursued ;  u  Uil  at 
last  it  reached  a  perfect  development,  coin- 
ciding with  the  highest  attainment  of  European 
philosophy." — Bancmfl*»  H'mtttry  of  the  United 
Stateji,  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  289,  290,"  460,  469;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  469 — 463. 

One  more  testimony  is  appended.  It  is  of 
the  highest  value;  because  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  essay,  the  design  of  which  is  this :  ex- 
pressly to  invalidate  and  disprove  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  of  the  divine  government  both  in 
providence  and  grace. 

Pract'cnl  Tewhnry  of  Cnhtni»m. — "From 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  davs,  if  we 
consider  the  character  of  the  *ancienl  Stoics, 
the  Jewish  Esscnes,  the  modem  Calvinists, 
and  Jansenists ;  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  Epicureins.  the  S.idducees,  Arminians, 
and  the  Jesuits;  we  shall  find  that  thev  have 
ever  excelled  in  no  smill  decree  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  rijjid  and  respectable  virtues ;  and 
have  been  the  hi7hest  honor  of  their  own  ages, 
and  the  best  models  for  imitation  to  every  age 
succecdin?/' — En-ifchyctdia  Britanttiea,  arti- 
elc  Pkkuestixatiox. 
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at  the  same  lime^  made  such  provision  in 
her  "  Directory"  ibr  the  servicej  that  it 
may  be  performed  with  dignity  and  pro- 
prietyj  as  well  as  profitj  to  thoso  who  join 
in  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  disgraced  by 
mean,  irregular,  or  extravagant  edbsionfl^ 

Th©  Presbyterian  Church,  moreover, 
linmcribea  no  canonical  vestments  for  her 
aiouters;  posseases  no  altar,  but  only  a 
icommnnion  table ;  and  inalead  of  kneeJ- 
ing  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  communi- 
cants sit ;  she  rejects  lay-baptism,  and 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism;  and  she  repudi- 
ates all  saints'  days,  and  observes  the 
Lord's  day  as  the  sabbath  and  as  the  only 
season  of  holy  lime  commanded  to  Chris- 
tians. 

In  all  these  matters,  it  is  believed  that 
she  is  sanctioned  by  the  scriptures,  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 
principles  of  the  purest  churches  of  the 
Reformation  ;  while  her  own  history  and 
experience  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the 
value  of  her  practice,  which  she  fears  not 
to  compare  'iviih  that  of  any  other  religious 
community,  in  its  influence,  (as  well  as  the 
influence  of  her  doctrines  and  discipline,) 
on  the  order  and  decorum  of  public  wor- 
ship, on  ilic  purity  in  the  faith  of  her 
ministers,  on  the  edification  of  the  wor- 
shipj>crs,  and  on  the  sancliflcation  of  their 
hearts  and  lives. 

The  p!an  of  government  rests  on  these 
avowed  and  cardinal  principles : — That 
God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and 
hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrine  and 
comnrandmenta  of  men,  which  are  in  any 
thing  contrary  to  his  w*ord,  or  beside  it  in 
matters  of  faith  or  worship.  That  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  in  all  matters 
thai  respect  religion,  arc  universal  and 
unqlicnablc.  That  it  is  not  even  desirable 
to  see  any  religioua  constitution  aided  by 
the  civil  power,  farther  thon  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  protection  and  security,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  equal  and  common  to 
al!  others.  That,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  above  principle  of  comnfion  right, 
every  Christian  church  or  union  or  asso- 
ciation of  particular  churches,  is  entitled 
to  declare  the  terms  of  admission  into  its 
communion,  and  the  qualifications  of  its 
ministers  and  members,  aa  well  as  the  ' 
whole  system  of  its  internal  government  I 


which  Christ  hath  appointed  That  our 
blessed  Saviour,  for  the  edification  of  the 
visible  church,  hath  appointed  oflicww* 
not  only  to  preach  the  gospeJ  and  admin* 
istcr  the  sacran:>ents,  but  also  to  cxcrciw 
discipline,  for  the  preservation  both  of 
truth  and  duty,  by  censuring  or  casting 
out  the  erroneous  or  scandalous,  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  word  of 
God ;  that,  nevertheless,  there  are  truths 
and  forms  with  respect  to  which  na^n  of 
good  characters  may  diifer^  and  la  all 
these  it  is  the  duty  both  of  private  Chri^ 
tions  and  societies,  to  exercise  mutual  for- 
bearance towards  each  other.  That  the 
character,  qualifications,  and  authority  of 
church  officers  are  laid  down  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  as  well  as  the  proper  nwthod 
of  their  investiture  and  institution ;  yel 
the  election  of  the  persons  to  the  cxerci* 
of  this  authority  m  any  particular  society 
is  in  that  society.  That  all  church  pow- 
er, whether  ejterciscd  by  the  body  in  gen- 
eral, or  in  the  way  of  representation  by 
delegated  authority,  is  only  ministcriAl 
and  declarative;  ihat  is,  the  holy  scrip- 
tures aro  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  nwin- 
ners, — no  church  judicatory  having  the 
right  iomtike  laws  to  hind  the  conscience, 
by  virtue  of  their  ow*n  authority,  but  only 
to  judge  upon  la^'S  already  made,  and 
common  to  all  who  profess  the  gospel; 
and  all  their  decisions  should  be  founded 
on  the  rcvealed  will  of  God  ;  and  that 
ecclesiastical  discipline  must  be  purely 
moral,  or  spiritual  in  its  object^  and  not 
attended  with  any  civil  effects;  and  it  can 
derive  no  force  whatever,  hut  from  its 
own  justice,  the  approbation  of  ao  impar- 
tial public,  and  the  countenance  and  bless- 
ing of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal. 

It  is  farther  held  by  Presb\ierians,  thail 
Christ  has  appointed  and  established  in 
the  holy,  scriptures  a  certain  definite  form 
of  govern  tnenl  for  his  Church;  that,  how- 
ever many  particular  churches  may  be 
constituted,  they  arc  not  independent  so- 
cieties, but  are  connected  parts  of  ona 
body  ;  that  the  actions  and  operations  of 
the  several  parts  should  be  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  whole ;  that  this  being  an  or- 
ganized body,  it  is  furnished  with  ofTioexs 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  instruc- 
tion, and  for  the  orderly  government  of 
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the  society ;  that  these  ofRcers  were  ex- 
pressly instituted  by  Christ,  the  only  Head 
of  the  Church,  before  he  left  the  world ; 
that  some  of  them  were,  at  first,  endowed 
with  extraordinary  powers ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary and  permanent  officers  of  the  Church 
— ^is  organized  by  the  apostles,  afler  the 
model  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  which 
was  undoubtedly  Presbyterian, — arc  pas- 
tors or  teachers,  elders  who  rule,  and  dea- 
cons who  have  charge  of  the  alms  for  the 
poor ;  that  as  to  bishops  and  presbyters, 
the  holy  scriptures  make  no  difference  be- 
tween them ;  these,  like  other  names  there- 
in applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
being  applied  promiscuously  and  indifier- 
ently  to  the  same  officers  ;  that  the  same 

Itkaracter  and  powers  being  also,  in  the 
scriptures,  ascribed  interchangeably  to 
bishops  and  presbyters,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  identical  both  as  to  their  order 
and  their  name;  and  therefore  all  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  although  described 
by  different  names  and  titles  which  desig- 
nate their  various  functions,  are  of  equal 
official  rank.  That  the  apostles  indeed 
were  invested  with  authority  over  all  the 
churches  and  all  the  other  ministers ;  but 
as  they  have  no  successors  in  their  inspi- 
ration and  miraculous  gifls,  by  which 
they  were  qualified  to  exercise  such  a 
power  over  their  brethren,  so  they  have 
no  successors  in  that  plenary  authority, 
which  Christ  committed  to  them;  but, 
nnce  their  departure  out  of  the  world,  all 
regular  pastors  and  teachers  in  the  Church 

I  of  Christ  are  equal  in  authority,  no  one 
being  invested  with  power  to  rule  over  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  although  each  is 
appointed  a  ruler  as  well  as  an  instructor 
over  the  flock  of  which  he  has  been  regu- 
larly constituted  a  bishop ;  and  the  prcs- 
byterate    being    the    highest   permanent 

I  office  in  the  Church,  every  faithful  pastor 
of  a  flock  is  successor  to  the  apostles  in 
every  thing  in  which  they  were  to  have 
any  successors,  and  is  scripturally  or- 
dained with  the  "  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery ;"  that  the  difference 
which,  in  afler  ages,  sprung  up,  has  no 
foundation  or  vestige  in  the  sacred  record  ; 
that  the  gradual  introduction  of  prelacy 
within  the  first  four  centuries,  was  not 
only  practicable,  but  one  of  the  most  na- 
tural and  probable  of  all  events ;  how  it 


came  to  pass,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  > 
and  the  most  competent  judges  and  pro- 
found inquirers  into  early  history,  have 
pronounced  that  it  actually  took  place  ; 
that  all  arguments  which  our  Episcopal 
brethren  profess  to  derive  from  scripture 
in  favor  of  their  system,  are  perfectly  nu- 
gatory, and  do  not  yield  it  the  least  solid 
support ;  that  while  the  advocates  for  pre- 
lacy, or  diocesan  episcopacy,  have  mainly 
relied  on  the  fathers,  the  fathers  of  the 
first  two  centuries  arc  so  far  from  furnish- 
ing a  single  passage  which  gives  even  a 
semblance  of  aid  to  the  episcopal  cause, 
that,  like  the  scriptures,  they  every  where 
speak  a  language  wholly  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  favorable  only  to  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  parity  ;  that  the  great  body  of 
the  reformers  and  other  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  of  difierent  ages  and  nations,  with 
one  voice,  maintained  the  same  doctrine, 
as  taught  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  primi- 
tive church  ;  and  that  even  the  most  con- 
spicuous English  Reformers,  while  they 
assisted  in  organizing  an  episcopal  estab- 
lishment in  their  own  country,  defended  it 
on  the  ground  of  human  expediency  and 
the  will  of  the  magistrate,  rather  than  that 
of  divine  right ;  and  they  acknowledged 
the  foreign  churches,  which  were  organ- 
ized presbyterially,  to  be  true  churches  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  Church  of  England, 
and  those  churches  which  have  imme- 
diately descended  from  her,  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  in  the  whole  Protestant  world, 
in  representing  bishops  as  an  order  of 
clergy  superior  to  presbyters ;  all  other 
Protestants,  even  those  who  adopt  a  sort 
of  prelacy,  having  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
mere  human  invention ;  that  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  bishops  and  other 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  have 
utterly  disclaimed  the  divine  right  of  dio- 
cesan cpiscopocy ;  and  have  declared  that 
they  considered  a  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  that  church,  in  later  as  well  as 
earlier  times,  as  of  the  same  opinion  with 
themselves ;  and,  that  such  like  various, 
abundant,  and  explicit  testimony,  not  only 
establishes  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
validity  of  the  Presbyterian  ordinations 
and  ministry,  but  it  goes  farther,  and 
proves  that  they  are  superior  to  the  Epis- 
copal, as  being  more  scriptural,  more  con- 
formable to  primitive  usage,  and  possess- 
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^Itngmorij  of  that  whole  character  which  is 
fitted  to  satisfy  an  humble,  sirapli^-heajrtcd^ 
Bible  Christian.  Therefore,  although  M>iije 
sfealous  advocates  for  the  divine  right  of 
diocesan  episcopacy  charge  them  With 
schism^  Tor  being  out  of  the  couanunic^n 
of  tJieir  churciv  and  denounce  our  minis- 
Iry  and  ordinaricei*  as  invalid:  Presby- 
terians niay  welt  receive  such  charges  and 
denunciations  with  the  same  caTm,  un^ 
moved,  dispassionate,  nnd  conscious  supc^ 
riority,  that  they  feel  when  a  partisan  of 
the  Papoey  dcnoimccs  them  for  rejecting 
the  suj^rcmrtcy  of  the  Pope,  and  questions 
the  posiMibilily  of  their  aalvation  out  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

And  ns  tlie  church  is  one  body  :  so,  for 
the  wise  and  orderly  government  of  the 
whole,  it  is  eitpcdient  to  have  a  gradation 
of  courts  or  judicatories,  from  the  autho- 
rities which  pertain  to  a  particular  church, 
through  as  many  gradations  as  may  have 
been  established,  up  to  the  highest  judica- 
tory which  can  be  assembled,  with  con- 
venience, for  the  decision  of  all  matters, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  wliich  may 
relate  to  the  welfare  and  increase  of  the 
church.  And  it  is  accordingly  held  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  scriptures  that  the  church 
be  governed  by  congregational,  prcsbyte- 
rialf  nnd  synodical  assemblies. 

These  are  st^vercilly  composed,  both  of 
mirtistcrs^  or  tliosc  elders  whose  office  it 
is  to  pn^ach  the  gospel  and  adminijster  the 
sacmments,  as  well  us  to  bear  rule;  and 
ruling  rl/Icrs^  whose  office  has  been  un- 
derstood by  a  great  port  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Churches,  to  be  designated  in 
the  holy  scriptures  by  the  title  of  **  go. 
vernments,"  And  of  those  "elders  who 
rule  well,"  but  do  not  labor  in  the  word 
and  doctrine.  Hence  is  derived  the  name 
'*  Presbyterian,"  from  the  Greek  words 
wpttfjjvrtfm^  and  Jtpa$v>Ttptot,  whichf  as  they 
occur  in  the  New  Testament^  respectively 
signify  an  elflcr  and  a  hoti}/  f^tldcrs^  or  a 

Thenfficesofa  particularcburch, when 
it  is  fully  organized,  are  a  bishop,  or  pas- 
tor,— or  more  as  the  case  may  be — a 
bench  of  ruling  ciders,  and  a  bench  of 
deacons.  The  pastor,  or  pastors,  and  the 
ruling  elders,  compose  the  church  session^ 
To  this  body  is  confided  the  spiritual  go- 
vernment of  the  congregation  j  for  which 


purpose,  iJiey  have  power  to  inquire  laio 
iho  knowledge  aiiiJ  Christian  condtjct  of 
the  members  of  the  church ;  to  call  bo* 
tbre  them  offenders  and  witnesses;  to  re- 
ceive membcra  into  the  church;  to  ad- 
monish, to  rebuke,  to  sus[)end,  or  trxclmjv 
from  the  sacraments  those  who  are  fu^ad 
to  deserve  censure ;  to  concert  t}R'  bcsrt 
measures  for  promoting  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  congregation  ;  and  to  appoint 
delegates  to  tJie  presbytery  ojid  the  aytiud. 
Appeals  may  be  made  from  their  dei^i^iodi^ 
to  the  presbytery,  and  carrie<i  up  la  ibfi 
higher  judicatories.  The  business  of  the 
deacons  is  to  take  care  of  tlie  poor ;  aa«i 
to  them  may  be  properly  committed  the 
management  of  the  temporal  afTairi  of  the 
church.  The  ruling  elders  and  the  ^a^ 
eons  are  ordained,  or  solewinly  set  apam, 
to  their  res|>ective  offices,  by  a  bishop. 

All  the  ministers,  (being  not  less  than 
three  in  number,)  and  one  mtiog  elder 
from  each  congregation,  \%'iihin  a  certaia 
district,  are  formed  into  a  presbytery. 
This  body  has  power  to  receive  and  issue 
ap|x;aU  from  chur<:h  sessions,  and  rejfcr* 
ences  brought  bt^fore  them  in  an  ord*Tly 
manner;  to  examine  and  lic^^n^i^  candi^^ 
dales  for  the  holy  ministry ;  to  ordain^ 
instal,  remove  and  judge  ministers  ;  to  ex' 
amine  and  approve  or  censure  the  reeordji 
of  church  scissions ;  to  resolve  questiuos 
of  doctrine  or  discipline  seriously  and  rea- 
sonably proposed  ;  to  condemn  erroneous 
opinions  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace 
of  the  church  ;  to  visit  particular  churches* 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their  state, 
and  redressing  the  evils  that  may  have 
arisen  in  them;  to  unite  or  divide  con- 
gregations at  the  request  of  the  people^  or 
to  former  receive  new  conorrrgaliocs ;  in 
general  to  order  whatever  pertains  to  iHe 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches  under 
their  care;  and  to  appoint  delegates  ut 
the  General  Assembly* 

A  synod  is  a  convention  of  ntt  the  bish- 
ops, and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  con- 
gregation within  a  larger  district  than  a 
presbytery ;  and  must  include  at  least 
three  presbyteries.  The  synod  has  power 
to  receive  and  issue  all  appeals  regutarlv 
brought  up  from  the  presbyteries  ;  to  de* 
cide  on  nil  references  made  to  them;  to 
review  the  records  of  presbyteries  and 
approve  or  censure    them;    lo    rtdro^s 
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whatever  has  been  done  by  presbyteries 
contrary  to  order ;  to  take  efiectual  care 
tiiat  presbyteries  observe  the  constitution 
of  the  church ;  to  erect  new  presbyteries, 
and  unite  or  divide  those  which  were  be- 
fore erected ;  and  generally  to  take  such 
order  with  respect  to  the  presbyteries, 
sessions,  and  people  under  their  care,  as 
may  be  in  conformity  with  the  word  of 
(rod,  and  the  established  rules,  and  which 
lend  to  promote  the  edification  of  the 
church. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  represents  in  one  body  all  the  particular 
churches  of  this  denomination,  and  consti- 
tutes the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correspond- 
ence, and  mutual  confidence,  among  all 
our  churches.  It  consists  of  an  equal  de- 
legation of  bishops  and  elders  from  each 
presb3rtery  in  the  following  proportion, 
▼iz  :  each  presbytery  consisting  of  not 
more  than  twenty-four  ministers,  is  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  one  minister 
and  one  ruling  elder ;  and  each  presbytery 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty-four  min- 
isters, is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
two  ministers  and  two  elders ;  and  in  the 
like  proportion  for  every  twenty-four 
ministers  in  any  presbytery.  These  de- 
legates are  styled  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly, 

This  body  is  empowered  to  receive  and 
issue  all  appeals  and  references  which  may 
be  regularly  brought  before  it  from  the 
inferior  judicatories ;  to  review  the  records 
of  every  synod,  and  approve  or  censure 
them;  and  to  give  their  advice  and  in- 
struction in  all  cases  submitted  to  them  in 
conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  To  it  also  belongs  the  power  of 
deciding  in  all  controversies  respecting 
doctrine  and  discipline;  of  reproving, 
warning,  or  bearing  testimony  against 
error  in  doctrine,  or  immorality  in  prac- 
tice, in  any  church,  presbytery  or  synod ; 
of  erecting  new  synods  when  it  may  be 
judged  necessary ;  of  superintending  the 
concerns  of  the  whole  church  ;  of  corres- 
ponding with  foreign  churches,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  as- 
sembly and  the  corresponding  body;  of 
suppres^g  schismatical  contentions  and 
disputations ;  and,  in  general,  of  recom- 
mending and  attempting  reformation  of 


manners,  and  the  promotion  of  charity, 
truth,  and  holiness,  through  all  the  churches 
under  its  care. 

The  General  Assembly  is  required  to 
meet  at  least  once  in  every  year.  And 
when  the  whole  business  that  may  have 
come  before  it,  has  been  finished,  and  the 
time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  ap- 
pointed, it  is  dissolved ;  and  another  Grene- 
ral  Assembly,  chosen  in  like  manner,  is 
required  to  meet  as  its  successor. 

For  carrying  out  the  objects  of  organi- 
zing these  various  judicatories,  the  consti- 
tution has  prescribed  a  body  of  rules,  ad- 
justed with  great  care  to  the  various  emer- 
gencies to  which  they  are  to  be  specifically 
applied,  and  constituting  a  very  admirable 
code,  under  which  the  rights  and  freedom 
of  every  minister  and  member  are  intended 
to  be  guarded  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, while  it  has  an  efficient  tendency  to 
require  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  in  our  commu- 
nion, and  of  restrainipg  the  disorderly, 
and  excluding  the  contumacious  and  the 
impenitent. 

Before  any  overtures  or  regulations, 
proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  be 
established  as  constitutional  rules,  can  be 
obligatory  on  the  churches,  the  assembly 
must  transmit  them  to  all  the  presbyte- 
ries, and  receive  the  returns  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  them,  in  writing,  approving 
thereof. 

IL  HISTORY. 

For  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  the 
whole  territory  of  nominal  Christendom, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Alpine 
wilderness  between  Gaul  and  (xermany 
and  Italy,  was  covered  with  gross  dark- 
ness and  superstition,  and  oppressed  by 
spiritual,  and  civil  and  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism. The  occurrence  of  that  splendid 
and  benign  event,  was  the  occasion  of  re- 1 
viving  the  truths  and  institutions  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  thus,  of  restoring 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  wherever  the  Re- 
formation pervaded,  and  in  whatever  de- 
gree it  made  progress,  both  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  in  the  British  Isles, 
there  was  an  entire  agreement  among  the 
Reformers,  with  respect  to  the  truths  of 
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In  England  alone^  of  all  countries 
where  the  Reformation  gained  any  footing, 
VBs  the  Episcopal  form  of  government 
found  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

In  Scotland  the  Reformation  was,  from 
the  beginning,  a  purely  ecclesiastical  and 
popular  movement.     **•  Patrick  Hamilton, 
the  noble  and  youthful  friend  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  learned  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  taught  them  to 
hia  countrymen,  till  his  testimony   was 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  A.  D. 
1528.     Wishart  gave  an  additional  im- 
pulse to  the  sacred  cause,  equally  by  his 
teaching  and  his  death.     Several  of  the 
Popish  priesthood   were  converted,  and 
aided  in  converting  others.     John  Knox 
caught  up  the  same  testimony ;  and  though, 
by  the  commanding  power  of  his  genius, 
and  the  unconquerable  energy  of  his  char- 
acter, he  caused  the   voice  of  religious 
leformation  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
kingdom,  equally  by  prince  and  peasant, 
in  the  palace  and  the  cottage :  still  it  was 
amply  and  essentially  a  religious  reforma- 
tion, taking  its  form  and  impress  directly 
from  the  word  of  God  alone,  encountering 
at  every  stiflp  the  formidable  opposition  of 
dvil  powers  and  political  intrigues,  instead 
of  receiving  from  them  its  bias  and  its  cx- 
teraal  aspect.     Believing  that  God's  word 
coatained  the  only  authoritative  direction 
for  doing   Grod's  work,  the   Scottish  re- 
formers made  their  sole  appeal,  <  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony;'  and  though 
they  respected  the  great  continental  Re- 
formers, they  sought  the  principles  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government,  from  no 
foreign  model,  but   from  the   holy  scrip- 
tures alone.    Thus  it  was  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  framed  its  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  its  First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  met, 
in  its  first  General  Assembly,  for  its  own 
^emment,  in  1560,  seven  years  before 
It  had  even  received  the  sanction  of  the 


to  lose  their  formal  distinctive  character  alto- 
nttier,  but  they  were  prepared  beforehand  to 
do  so,  from  the  fact  that,  at  that  early  period 
the  old  leaven  of  Presbjrterianism,  which  the 
Paritans  of  England  so  generally  adopted,  had 
not  lost  its  vitality  under  those  influences  and 
eircnmstances  which  had  given  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  Congregationalism  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  Presbyterianismhad  had  over  it  in  Old 
England,  aboat  the  times  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly. 


legislature.  From  its  origin  it  had  to  en- 
counter the  world's  opposition;  in  its 
growth  it  received  little  or  nothing  of  a 
worldly  admixture;  and  when  it  reached 
somewhat  of  a  matured  form,  it  still  stood 
opposed  to  the  world's  corrupting  influ- 
ence."— HeUierington, 

James  VI.,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity 
in  religion  throughout  his  dominions,  and 
to  obtain  for  himself  that  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  he  foresaw  he 
could  never  obtain  over  a  free  General 
Assembly,  bent  all  his  resources  of  craft, 
treachery,  and  force,  to  subvert  Presby- 
terianismand  substitute  Episcopocy.  After 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
(as  James  I.,)  he  partially  succeeded,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Scotch,  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  the  introduction 
of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
partial  suppression  of  Grcncral  Assemblies. 
His  unhappy  son,  Charles  I.,  under  the 
counsels  of  Laud,  attempted  to  complete 
the  work  which  his  predecessor  had  be- 
gun. The  Scots  were  thoroughly  roused 
to  resistance.  The  Assembly  of  1638i 
threw  off  the  modified  Episcopacy  which 
had  been  foisted  on  the  church ;  and  its 
act  was  confirmed  by  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment in  the  following  year.  A  successful 
stand  was  made  by  the  nation  against  the 
army  raised  by  Charles  to  coerce  them. 
The  Westminster  formularies  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly,  and  ratified 
by  Parliament.  And  Presbyterianism, 
which  was  indeed  the  religion  of  the  whole 
nation,  maintained  its  ground  until  1660. 
Then,  upon  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
renewed  attempts  were  made  by  that  profli- 
gate monarch  and  by  the  minions  of  Pre- 
lacy, to  subvert  Presbytery.  These  at- 
tempts brought  on  a  violent  struggle,  which 
lasted  for  twenty-eight  years, — the  blackest 
periofl  of  Scottish  history, — when  the  ma- 
licious bigotry  that  sought  to  dragoon  the 
church  into  Episcopacy  was  checked.  The 
principles  which,  half  a  century  before, 
had  contributed  to  bring  on  that "  Great  Re- 
bellion," as  courtly  and  prelatical  writers 
have  called  it,  and  which  was  crushed  for 
a  season,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  II., 
still  lived ;  and  being  farther  stimulated 
by  Iho  vory  persecutions  of  that  insolent 
tyranny  which  in  the  flush  of  success  be- 
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didate  who  was  ordained  by  that  presby- 
tery, on  October  29,  1706. 

According  to  the  ofHcial  statement  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  their 
letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  dated 
September,  1710,  the  whole  number  of  the 
ascertained  Presbyterians  at  that  time  is 
thus  given :  <<  In  Virginia,  one  small  con- 
gregation at  Elizabeth  river,  with  some 
few  families  in  Kappahannoc  and  York. 
In  Maryland,  four;  in  Pennsylvania,  five  ; 
and  in  the  Jerseys,  two ;  with  some  places 
in  New  York."  This  enumeration  may 
profitably  be  contrasted  with  the  statistical 
view  of  our  Presbyterian  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  1843 ;  which  are  ex- 
clusive of  all  the  other  correlative  Pres- 
byterian communities. 

After  the  presbyterial  organization  of 
those  ministers  and  churches,  their  num- 
bers and  stability  rapidly  were  augmented. 
They  manifested  much  solicitude  to  col- 
lect the  scattered  people  "  favoring  our 
way,"  who  were  opposed  to  the  "  Episco- 
pacy established  by  law."  To  secure  an 
efficient  ministry,  they  wrote  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Harrison,  an  influential  noncon- 
formist of  Lfondon ;  to  the  Synod  of  Glas- 
gow; to  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin;  to 
Cotton  Mather ;  and  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  a 
prominent  Independent  minister  of  Lon- 
don, desiring  their  co-operation  and  aid. 
That  correspondence  is  an  interesting  re- 
lic of  the  early  times  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  United  States,  and  is  also 
an  honorable  memorial  of  all  the  par- 
ties. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  having 
become  much  enlarged;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  migration  of  per- 
■ons  firom  Scotland  and  Ireland  having 
abo  become  widely  scattered :  it  was  de- 
cided, at  their  meeting  in  September,  1716, 
to  subdivide  their  body  into  "  four  subor- 
dinate meetings  or  presbyteries;"  all  of 
which  were  constituent  members  of  the 
general  body  thenceforward  denominated 
the  "  Synod  of  Philadelphia."  By  that  divi- 
sion, the  Presbjrtcry  of  Philadelphia  com- 
prised six  ministers  with  their  churches ; 
the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  six  ministers 
and  their  churches;  the  Presbytery  of  Snow- 
hill,  three  ministers  and  their  churches; 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  tiro 
ministers  and  their  churches,  with  the  an- 


ticipated immediate  addition  of  other  con- 
gregations. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  held  in  that  city,  September 
17,  1717,  and  embodied  thirteen  minis- 
ters, with  six  elders. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1718,  a  striking  memorial  of 
William  Tsnnent  is  recorded.  It  con- 
tains the  reasons  which  he  oflered  con- 
cerning his  withdrawment  from  the  esta- 
blished church  in  Ireland.  The  synod 
ordered  *<  that  his  reasons  be  inserted  in 
the  synod  book,  ad  futuram  rei  memO' 
riamJ*^* 

In  the  year  1718,  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia renewed  their  solicitations  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Dublin,  and  the  Independent 
ministry  of  London  for  additional  preachers 
and  other  missionary  assistance  ;  at  which 
period  they  state  their  number  to  be  ttpen- 
ty-iJiree  ministers  and  three  probationers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1721, 
there  was  made  a  declaration  that  the 
Presbyterians  in  America,  had  exercised 
the  Presbyterian  government  and  disci- 
pline, according  to  the  practice  of  "  the 
best  Reformed  Churches,  as  far  as  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  this  country 
will  allow."  The  circumstances  which 
caused  that  resolution  do  not  ap)X}ar.  Six 
ministers  protested  against  it ;  but  at  the 


•  "The  reasons  of  William  Tennent  for  his 
dissenting:  from  the  established  church  in  Ire- 
land, delivered  by  him  to  the  svnod,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  September  17,  1718:  1.  Their 
government,  by  bishops,  archbishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  canons,  chapters,  chancellors, 
and  vicars,  is  wholly  unscriptural.  2.  Their 
discipline  by  surrogates  and  chancellors  in 
their  courts  ecclesiastic,  is  without  a  founda- 
tion in  the  word  of  Grod.  3.  Their  abuse  of 
that  supposed  discipline  by  commutation.  4. 
A  diocemn  bishop  cannot  be  founded ,  jure  diviuo, 
upoti  PauFs  epiftles  to  Timothy  or  Titus^  nor  any 
where  else  in  the  word  of  God,  and  m  is  a  mere 
human  invention,  5.  The  usurped  power  of  the 
bishops  at  their  yearly  visitations,  actins^  all  of 
themselves,  without  consent  of  the  brethren. 
6.  Pluralities  of  benefices.  7.  The  churches 
connivinjr  at  the  practice  of  Arminian  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God,  and  an  cncourajrcment  to  vice.  Besides, 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  their  ceremonial 
way  of  worship.  Those.  Ac,  have  so  affected 
my  conscience,  that  I  could  no  longer  abide  in 
a  church  where  the  same  are  practised. 

«*  William  Texxkxt." 


L 


'    ,» 


•  -^ 


that  those  *  Acts'  of  the  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories shall  not  be  imposed  upon  such  as 
conscientiously  dissent  from  them." 

In  the  year  1728,  an  overture  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  res- 
pecting subscription  to  the  *'  Confession 
of  Faith,  Catechisms,  &c.,"  which  was 
referred  to  the  next  synod.  Although  the 
Westminster  Assembly's  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  always  had  been  the 
only  standard  of  faith,  rites,  government, 
and  discipline:  yet  the  book  itself  had. 
never  been  formally  announced  as  the 
creed  and  the  directory  of  the  American 
Presbyterians.  The  overture  of  1728, 
was  designed  to  supply  that  alleged  defi- 
ciency, which  produced,  in  the  following 
year,  "  The  Adopting  Act,"  which  was  a 
very  important  measure  in  its  subsequent 
application  to  the  authorized  theological 
and  practical  system  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  entire  docu- 
ments are  found  in  the  volume  of  Records 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in  1735,  it 
was  directed, "  That  each  presbytery  have 
the  whole  Adopting  Act  inserted  in  their 
presbytery  book."  Notwithstanding  those 
apparently  uniform  avowals  on  the  part 
of  the  synod  of  their  undivided  opinion, 
and  of  their  obvious  intention  :  yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  dissatisfaction  among 
a  portion  of  the  churches  respecting  the 
true  meaning  of  the  synodical  declaration. 
Therefore  to  silence  all  cavils,  the  Synod 


as  the  confession  of  t)ur 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  wors 
aqd  discipline,  contained  i 
ster  Directory ;  strictly  ei 
our  ministers  and  probatio 
istry,  that  they  preach  ai 
ing  to  the  form  of  sound  ^ 
confession  and  catechisms 
oppose  all  errors  contrary 

In  1737ithe  synod  pro] 
bers  of  one  presbytery  fn 
the  congregations  within 
tery,  "  without  a  regular  i 
object  of  this  rule  was  to 
ters,  who  travelled  about ; 
the  "  great  revival,"  from : 
in  those  places  where,  a 
declared,  there  was  a  ^*  gi 
and  a  lukewarm  presbyte 
in  1788,  the  synod  resol 
candidate  for  the  ministr 
diploma  from  a  college  in 
England,  or  a  certificat 
scholarship  from  a  commit 

Protest. — ^In  the  folio 
opponents  of  those  measui 
"Apology  for  dissenting 
new  religious  laws."  In 
assert,  that  there  is  a  pa 
of  power  among  ministers 
tery,  or  the  smallest  asso< 
ters,  has  power  to  ordain 
have  authority  to  judge  < 
tions  of  candidates. 

The  synod's  claim  to  ju 
examination  of  candidates 
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anchaiitable,  and  divisive  practices  of  the 
protesting  brethren  and  their  adherents.'' 
The  document  is  inserted  entire  in  the  Re- 
cords of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 

The  strife  increased,  until,  in  1745,  it 
WBs  terminated  by  the  organization  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York, 

Dr.  Hodgq  thus  accurately  decides  on 
this  topic :  *'  The  majority  were  influenced 
by  4  sincere  desire  to  secure  an  adequate- 
ly educated  ministry;  and  the  minority, 
by  the  belief  that  the  operation  of  the  rule 
vioold  be  inimical  to  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion. The  conduct  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Presbytery  was  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates. It  was  not  diversity  of  opinion 
u  to  doctrine  or  discipline,  but  loss  of 
coafidence,  and  alienation  of  feeling  re- 
ipecting  the^  revival  of  religion.'' 

During  the  separation  of  the  two  synods, 
Dotiiing  of  peculiar  interest  occurred,  ex- 
cept the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  churchesf,  and  the  con- 
stant inefiectual  attempts  to  promote  an 
agreement  between  the  dissidents.     The 
differences  of  opinion  upon  the  non-essen- 
tial topics  which  had  separated  them,  at 
length  having  wisely  been  obliterated,  both 
aynods  dissolved,  and   the   members  of 
each  assembled  and  constituted  but  one 
body,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Synod  of 
\ew  York  and  Philadelphia ;"  which  ap- 
pclktion  they  retained  until  the  year  1788, 
when   they  divided   themselves  into  four 
synods,  preparatory  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1789. 

For  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  Presbyterians  grad- 
ually increased  in  that  part  of  the  She- 
nandoah Valley  of  Virginia,  around  and 
above  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Peaked  Mountain.  During  that  period 
they  were  much  harassed  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
province.  In  1738,  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia applied  to  Mr.  Gooch,  then  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Virginia,  on  behalf  of 
their  brethren,  who  returned  a  favorable 
answer,  particularly  respecting  the  scat- 
tered people  who  resided  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.    The  settlement  of  that  district  and 


the  organization  of  those  churches  form  an 
impressive  and  memorable  portion  of  the 
early  history  of  American  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Every  obstacle  was  adopted  to 
thwart  the  ministerial  labors  and  success 
of  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  to  em- 
barrass and  distress  them  and  their  iso- 
lated disciples.*  These  facts  are  virtually 
implied  in  the  formal  application  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  to  the  colonial  au- 
thorities on  behalf  of  their  suflcring  breth- 
ren. They  also  are  matters  of  family  re- 
cord among  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  those  States ;  as,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
some  of  the  primitive  settlers  then  sur- 
vived. Their  immediate  descendants  now 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  elder 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  Western 
Vi^inia. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 

•  Stith,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  p.  148,  re- 
cords that,  in  1618,  it  was  enacted  by  law,  that 
«  Every  person  should  go  to  church  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  or  lie  neck  and  heels  that  night, 
and  be  a  slave  to  the  colony  the  following  week.** 
For  the  second  offence  he  was  to  be  a  *'  slave  for 
a  month  ;*'  and  for  the  third  offence,  he  was  to 
be  in  bondage  "for  a  year  and  a  day."  By  & 
law  of  the  year  1642,  the  very  lime  when  the 
prelatical  hierarchy  was  subverted  in  Britain,  it 
was  enacted,  that "  No  minister  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  officiate  in  this  country,  but  such  as  shall 
Srodace  to  the  governor  a  testimonial  that  he 
ath  received  his  ordination  from  some  bishop 
in  England;  and  shall  then  subscribe  to  be 
conformable  to  the  orders  and  constitutions  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  if  sjij  other  per- 
son, pretending  himself  to  be  a  minister,  con- 
trary to  this  act,  shall  presume  to  teach  or 
preach,  publicly  or  privately:  the  governor 
and  council  are  hereby  desired  and  empowered 
to  suspend  and  silence  the  person  so  ofiend- 
ing;  and  upon  his  obstinate  persistance,  to 
compel  him  to  depart  the  country  with  the  first 
convenience." 

Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Life  of  Rodj^ers,  having 
recited  the  preceding  anti-christian  enact- 
ments, adds,  **  We  are  accustomed  to  smile  at 
what  are  called  the  Blue  laws  of  Connecticut; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  in 
them  equal  to  the  first  act  above  mentioned." 
To  which  may  be  subjoined,  that  the  source 
of  the  Virginia  laws  was  bigoted  intolerance, 
and  the  result  of  them,  infidelity  and  irreligion, 
which  still  exist  after  the  lapse  of  a  century ; 
while  the  laws  of  Connecticut  originated  in  a 
devout  solicitude  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  men ;  and  that  the  general 
effects  of  them  appeared  in  the  benign  "  fruits 
of  righteousness." 
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pliia,  at  tlicir  primary  meeting  in  175S, 
cotnpriaed  ninety-two  ministers ;  who 
agreed  ihat  all  their  **  (Jilferenc^iS  and 
disputes  should  be  laid  aside  and  buried 
without  future  inquiry,"  The  "  Plan  of 
Union"  was  unanimously  approved  ;  and 
the  principles  included  in  that  compact 
have  constituted,  from  that  time,  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  ali  tho  ?re49hyterian 
churches  hnve  been  erected. 

At  that  period  there  must  hnve  been 
great  additions,  by  migration,  to  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination  ;  as  eight  ministers 
more  arc  reported  in  1759^  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  progressive  en- 
largement of  the  churches  continued  until 
tho  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Indeed,  of  tJie  religious  population 
south  of  New  England,  during  the  ejcist- 
ence  of  the  Synod  of  New  Vork  and 
Philadelphia,  the  Presbyterians  must  have 
increased  more  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion* The  Epiacopalinns  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina,  almost  disappeared. 
The  Methodists,  also,  in  consequence  of 
John  Wesley's  opposition  to  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  flight  of  the  preachers 
to  England^  scarcely  retained  their  num- 
bers throu(Thoul  the  national  contest.  The 
Baptists  did  not  develop  their  enferprise 
as  they  subsequently  have  done.  The 
Presbyterians,  however,  maintained  the 
meetings  of  their  ecclesiastical  bodies  reg- 
ularly, although  with  fewer  numbers,  and 
amid  ihc  interruptions  which  unavoidably 
accompanied  the  public  agitation ;  but, 
during  the  thirty  years  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Genera!  Assembly,  by  tho  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  churches  were  both 
enlarged  and  multiplied.  In  1769,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-tight  Pres* 
byterian  preachers,  and  four  hundred 
and  rdnetven  churches ;  of  which  two 
hundred  and  four  were  destitute  of  the 
stated  ministry  and  ordinances. 

The  historical  circumstances  worthy 
of  distinct  remembrance,  in  connexion 
with  the  Presbyterian  churcW^,  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly, 
may  thus  be  specified  in  alphabetical 
order.  Almost  all  of  them  wero  of  a  per- 
manent character,  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  denomination* 


Bii^^  aTui  licJigious  Bat^,—AA 
many  of  the  Prcsbytoriaiu  wore  widely 
scat  te  red  >  atid  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
the  call  (<ir  ministerial  l^lp :  titc  synods 
at  scveml  fieriods,  distributed  large  quari-* 
titles  of  the  holy  scriptures^  and  tho  work* 
of  Baxter,  Doddridge,  and  others,  among 
the  hungry  people  famishing  (or  ^Umb 
bread  of  life," 

Donicstk  MUsiom, — In  the  yeai  179TJ 
that  interesting  topic  was  diacussedt  and  a 
plan  was  adopted  to  provide  the  m^tru" 
ments  and  means  to  execute  the  beiMTo<^ 
lent  design;  but   the  noble    proj<x't  wi>i 
impeded  by  the  subsequent  politicftl  cofl-| 
vulsions,  and  continued  partially  tn  Abey- 
ance until  the  formation  of  Uie  "  Standiog  i 
Committee  of  Missions"  in  1805.  i 

Fasts  a?id  FasiortU  Letters^  uiih  «* 
ferenct  to  the  Retfoluiionary  War* — T\m 
members  of  tl^  synod  during  the  period 
that** tried  men^a  souls,"  from  the  coro^ 
moDcement  of  the  collision  with  Britain 
respecting  the  Stamp  Act,  until  the  ttraly 
of  peace,  in  1762,  were  decided  adhf^tent^ 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Indeed  this 
was  the  case  with  all  Presbyterians  of  nil 
denomiuations  in  the  country.  Thty 
were  the  sons  of  sires  who  had  stil^iod 
for  freedom  in  the  Old  M'orld  ;  and  upon 
the  renewal  of  attempts  to  bring  the  colo- 
nies under  that  despotism  in  Church  nad 
Stale,  from  which  they  had  ffedjone  heart 
seemed  to  animate  all  classes  and  bodies 
of  these  sturdy  opponents  of  tyrannical 
bigotry.  From  the  journal  oT  a  conven- 
tion held  by  delegates  from  the  Presbyte^ 
rian  and  Congregational  Churches,  for 
some  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  it  appears  that  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  Church  of  England  in  thi^l 
country,  with  all  the  odious  and  oppres- 
sive powers  exercised  by  the  bishops  xp 
that  country.  No  more  devoted  Whigs 
were  found  in  America  than  the  people] 
and  ministers  of  every  name  in  thta  land, 
who  eminently  unite  the  principles  of  that 
magnificent  motto,  **  A  Church  without  n 
bishop,  and  a  State  without  a  king*** 
They  went  heartily  into  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  pulpit  and  the  press,  the 
senate  chamber  and  the  battle-field,  their 
murdered  bodies,  desecrated  churches,  and 
ravaged  dwellings,  bore  witness  to  dicir 
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own  zeal,  and  the  special  hate  of  the  ruth- 
less invaders. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  the  writer  hopes  to  be  par- 
doned,  for  quoting   from   himself:  *'  In 
framing  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
old  thirteen  states,  or  in  settling  their  po- 
lity as  independent  states,  the  separation 
of  religious  establishments  from  the  state 
was,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  for- 
mal petitions  to  that  effect,  from  large 
bodies  of  the  clerg}'.     Such  was  the  fact, 
with  respect  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Virginia.     It  was  so  in   New  York. 
Those  men  who  have  been  stigmatized  as 
the  crafly  intriguers  for  a  union  of  Church 
and  State,  were  men, — ^now  speaking  of 
nearly  all  the  great  evangelical  denomina- 
tions of  the  time,  and  especially  of  the 
Congregationalists  and   Presbyterians, — 
were  men  foremost  in  the  works  and  con- 
flicts of  patriotism,  in  *  those  days  that 
Iried  men's  souls.'   It  was  Presbyterianism 
as  to  doctrine,  and  even  a  modification  of 
it  as  to  government,  which  settled  New 
England,  and  made  it  the  garden  it  is. 
And,  without  disparaging  others,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  claim  a  large  share 
of  that  influence  which  has  produced  the 
order,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of   the 
middle  and  western  portions  of  this  coun- 
try.   Presbyterianism  is  eminently  a  sys- 
tem of  public  and  private  virtue.     Pa- 
triotism  owns   it  as  her  own  ally  and 
friend.    To  her,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
under  God,  owe  much  of  their  present 
large  extent.     She  sent  these  fountains  of 
blessedness  through  England  in  despite  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts;    her  own 
!  Scotland  cherishes  her  as  the  guardian  of 
the  freedom  which  she  purchased  for  that 
land  with  her  blood,  and  for  the  Lordship 
I  of  Christ  in  his  own  heritage  in  that  land, 
.  she  has  perilled  every  temporal  immunity ; 
I  her  principles  and  valor  arc  indelibly  in- 
I  terwoven  with  the  self-denying  and  suc- 
I  cessful  struggles  with  which  Holland  vin- 
dicated her  liberties  from  the  oppressions 
of  *  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny ;' — 
and  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  daring  and  generous  heroism  of 
her  sons,  her  members  and  her  ministers, 
in   this    land,   stands   nobly  emblazoned 
among  the  soldiers,  the  statesmen  and  the 
patriots   of   those   times.     When  others 


proved  traitors  and  fled,  or  fought  the 
battles  of  tyranny,  they  stood  ^ithful. 
"  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  under  debate  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, doubts  and  forebodings  were  whis- 
pered through  that  hall.  The  House  hesi- 
tated, wavered,  and  for  a  while,  the  liberty 
and  slavery  of  the  nation  appeared  to  hang 
in  even  scale.  It  was  then  an  aged  patri- 
arch arose ;  a  venerable  and  stately  form ; 
his  head  white  with  the 'frost  of  years. 
Every  eye  went  to  him  with  the  quickness 
of  thought,  and  remained  with  the  fixed- 
ness of  a  polar  star.  He  cast  on  the  as- 
sembly a  look  of  inexpressible  interest  and 
unconquerable  determination;  while  on 
his  visage,  the  hue  of  age  was  lost  in  the 
flush  of  burning  patriotism  that  fired  his 
cheek.  *  There  is,'  said  he,  when  he  saw 
the  House  wavering, '  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
afiairs  of  njen, — a  nick  of  time.  We  per- 
ceive it  now  before  us.  To  hesitate,  is  to 
consent  to  our  own  slavery.  That  noble 
instrument  upon  your  table,  which  insures 
immortality  to  its  author,  should  be  sub- 
scribed this  very  morning  by  every  pen  in 
the  House.  He  that  will  not  respond  to 
its  accents  and  strain  every  nerve  to  carry 
into  effect  its  provisions,  is  unworthy  the 
name  of  a  freeman.  For  my  own  part, 
of  property  I  have  some— of  reputation 
more.  That  reputation  is  staked,  that 
property  is  pledged  on  the  issue  of  this 
contest.  And  although  these  gray  hairs 
must  soon  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I 
would  infinitely  rather  they  should  descend 
thither  by  the  hands  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner, than  desert,  at  this  crisis,  the  sacred 
cause  of  my  country.'  Who  was  it  that 
uttered  this  memorable  speech,  potent  in 
turning  the  scales  of  a  nation's  destiny, 
and  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  same 
imperishable  record  in  which  is  registered 
the  not  more  eloquent  speech  ascribed  to 
John  Adams  on  the  same  sublime  occa- 
sion ?  It  was  John  Withcrspoon,  at  that 
day  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian 
minister  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

"Those  men  had  suffered  too  much 
from  the  abuses  of  this  adulterous  union, 
and  especially  from  the  arrogance  and 
bigotry  of  the  prelatical  establishments, 
even  in  the  colonial  state,  to  wish  for  the 
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cjontiotiance  of  the  uajoti  of  Church  and 
State,  They  had  fiiith  ia  their  holy  rell- 
ginD,  and  Ln  the  God  who  revealed  it,  to 
believe  that  he  woald  ptxjsper  it  without 
stflte  patronage ;  and  all  they  claimed  was 
protection," 

The  pastoral  letters  of  the  synod  at  this 
time  inculcate  much  wetl -timed  admoni- 
tion, and  urgently  advise  all  the  churches 
to  hetake  themselves  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  there  to  seek  their  God,  who  was 
their  only  refuge  and  strength,  and  their 
very  present  he!p  in  time  of  trouble, 

LitCTQTy  Institutions, — Emulating  the 
example  of  their  Calviniatic  hr^thren,  the 
Puritans^  the  Presbyterians  ever  have  man- 
ifested a  quenchless  solicitude  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature,  and  especially  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  **  light  and  the 
truth,*'  The  "  Log  College"  at  Neshami- 
ny,  although  Mr.  Tennent's  private  insti- 
tution, was  the  incentive  to  more  combined 
effort,  and  was  the  pioneer  for  the  Newark 
Academy,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Nas- 
sau Hall  Colleges. 

Union  with  otfter  I}e7wminntions, — 
Ta  the  year  1766,  a  proposition  was  made 
in  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  correspondence  with  "  the  Con- 
sociated  Churches  of  Connecticut" — and 
the  matter  was  continually  under  discus- 
sion until  the  Revolution  commenced, — 
after  which  the  subject  was  disregarded 
until  the  General  Assembly  resumed  the 
consideration  of  it  in  17Q0, 

In  the  year  1784,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Classis  of  New  Brunswick,  having  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  determined  "  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  correspondence 
upon  subjects  of  general  utility  and  friend- 
ship between  the  churches." 

A  joint  conference  of  delegates  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synods,  was  hcM  in  Oc- 
tober, 1785;  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  more  confraternity  lietween 
those  three  denominationa, 

Vniversalism. — One  of  the  latest  mea- 
sures- of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  was,  to  bear  their  testimony 
against  the  heresy  propagated  by  them 
who  deny  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment.    As  the  assertion  of  the  boundless 


maJigmty  of  £rui,  and  the  never-dying  I 
anguish  of  the  impenitent,  is  a  t^olenin 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  the 
knowled^  of  that  fact  Bhould  be  reite- 
rated ;  the  important  declaration  of  the 
synod  is  here  inserted — "  Whereaa  the 
doctrine  of  uniTersai  salvation,  and  of  the 
finite  duration  of  hell  lonnenis,  has  been 
propagated  by  sundry  persona  who  liteia 
the  United  States  of  America ;  &nd  the 
people  under  our  cnre  may  possibly,  from 
their  occasional  conversation  with  the  p(i> 
pagators  of  such  a  dangerous  opinion,  be 
infccled  by  tl^e  doctrine;  the  synod  takt; 
this  opportunity  to  declare  iheir  utter  ab- 
horrence of  such  doctrines  a^  they  appre- 11 
bend  to  be  subversive  of  the  fundajiwmai  | 
principlea  of  religion  and  morality;  audi 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  aB  ' 
their  presbyteries  and  membera  to  be 
watchfnt  upon  this  subject,  and  to  guanl 
against  the  introduction  of  such  tenets 
among  our  people."  i 

The  above  particular*  refer  more  direct-  U 
]y  to  the  externa!  relations  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches,*  the  others  of  a  perma- 
nent character  belong  to  thdf  interior  dis- 
cipline. 

Candidates  for  the  Ministry . — TTie 
controversy  among  th(^  members  of  the  I 
synod  was  prolonged  during  two  meetinpl 
in  1761  and  1762.     It  was  founded  upwl 
the  ^^ propriety ^^  and  the  "rights**  audi 
the  "eqttity^*  of  demanding  of  the  candi- 
date an  account  of  his  personal  religioia 
exercises,  and  then  making  his  statement 
the  criterion  of  admitting  or  rejecting  him. 
The  whole  subject  was  finally  transferred 
to  each  presbytery,  to  act  upon  and  decide 
as  they  considered  most  proper  and  evaa* 
gelica!, 

T^is  (question  was  also  propounded  for 
the  decision  of  the  synod  in  1783. — 
"  Whether  a  person  without  a  liberal  edu- 
cation may  be  taken  on  trial,  or  be 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  1  The  (ques- 
tion being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive,*' A  similar  inquiry  was  made  of  the 
synod  in  17B5,  in  these  words :  "  Whether 
in  the  present  state  of  the  church  in  AmN 
rica,  and  the  scarcity  of  ministers  to  fill 
our  numerous  congregations,  the  synods 
or  presbyteries  ought  therefore  to  relax,  in 
any  degree,  in  the  literary  qualifications 
required  of  intrants  into  the  ministry  1  AnU 
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k  WB8  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great 
majority/* 

Education. — ^In  1771,  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  and  pious  youth  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  submitted 
to  the  synod,  and  unanimously  approved. 
The  object,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
ib^tten  during  the  turbulent  times  which 
followed ;  but  subsequently  it  was  revived, 
and  by  its  benign  operation  it  has  been  the 
chief  means,  through  which  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  churches  and  the  people 
in  the  western  settlements  have  been  sup- 
plied with  the  ministry  of  the  word  and 
evangelical  ordinances. 

Foreign  Ministers, — The  admission  of 
ministers  from  Britain  and  Ireland  was  a 
matter  of  peculiar  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  known  and  avowed  Anti-Calvinistic 
principles  of  many  of  them.  Great  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  existed,  concerning 
tlie  application  of  any  precise  regulation 
to  the  applicants.  In  1773,  the  topic  was 
Ibmially  introduced  in  a  rule  precluding 
the  reception  of  any  foreign  ministers  by 
the  presbyteries,  without  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  the  synod.  Many  were  dis- 
latisfied  with  this  restriction ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  rule  was  mitigated.  In 
1782,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
Mihject  was  resumed;  and  in  1784,  a 
general  monition  was  addressed  to  the  pres- 
byteries and  churches,  warning  them  of 
their  duty.  Finally,  the  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  plan  which  united  caution 
with  confraternity,  and  in  accordance  with 
it  the  presbyteries  now  decide. 

Marriage, — The  matrimonial  relation 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  subjects 
of  polemical  discussion  and  appellate 
scrutiny  in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's 
widow  was  the  subject  of  a  reference. 
Prom  that  day  to  this  time,  07ie  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years^  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  fourth  section  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
has  been  disputed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies;  for  they  have  adjudicated  one 
year;  rescinded  on  another  occasion; 
re-enacted  on  a  third;  nullified  on  a 
fourth ;  referred  back  on  the  fifth ; 
adopted  an  equivocal  decision  on  a  sixth ; 


and  virtually  expunged,  after  a  seventh 
protracted  diiBCUSsion. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  elder  syn- 
ods and  the  General  Assembly  it  appears 
that  their  decision  has  been  required  on 
the  following  examples:  marriage,  after 
the  proof  of  adultery ;  the  marriage  of  a 
brother's  widow ;  the  marriage  of  a  half 
brother's  widow ;  the  marriage  of  a  bro- 
ther's and  sister's  relicts;  the  marriage 
of  two  sisters  in  succession,  or  of  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister ;  the  marriage  of  a 
wife's  brother's  daughter;  the  marriage 
of  a  wife's  half  brother's  daughter ;  the 
marriage  of  a  wife's  sister's  daughter; 
and  the  marriage  of  a  man  who  had  not 
been  legally  divorced  from  his  wife,  in  a 
case  of  long  protracted  obstinate  desertion. 

In  the  year  1761,  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  decided  that  the 
marriage  of  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  relict, 
and  of  a  deceased  "  wife's  sister"  were  un- 
lawful, and  debarred  all  such  delinquents 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  But 
in  1772,  concerning  the  marriage  of  a 
wife's  brother's  daughter,  the  synod  ap- 
parently relaxed  from  their  prior  judg- 
ment. At  the  meeting  of  the  synod  in 
1779,  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  was  introduced,  and  in  1782,  the 
applicants  were  formally  pronounced  "  ca- 
pable of  Christian  privileges."  The  sen- 
tence of  the  synod  produced  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  that,  in  1783,  they  adopted 
a  long  explanatory  statement,  which  cer- 
tainly  exhibits  contradictions,  against 
which  a  strong  protest  was  entered  on 
the  synodical  record. 

The  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter has  also  been  an  inveterate  theme  of 
polemical  strife  during  the  whole  half 
century,  since  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  "doubtful  disputation."  It  has  re- 
cently been  revived,  through  the  case  of 
one  of  their  ministers,  who,  having  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  his  former  wife,  was 
condemned  by  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged ;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
after  a  protracted  debate,  affirmed  the  de- 
cision. But  the  party  who  are  in  favor 
of  such  marriages  resuscitated  the  subject 
in  the  year  1843 ;  and  the  question  is  now 
litigating :  Whether  the  fourth  section  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Confes- 
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MOD  of  FSutb  ahall  bo  ezpaoged,  or  a- 
plained  oo  ai  to  autfaorisB  Im  maniago 
of  tvoastam  bioooemoaT 

SlM/ery.'-^TiaB  topic  aiao,  like  tint  of 
marriai^  has  been  a  pnlffic  KNUce  of 
oontentiop.  The  primary  nodoe  of  it  b 
IboDd  in  tlie  prooeeding*  of  the  Synod  of 
Neir  YoriL  and  Philaddj^ua^  in  1786, 
under   the    ibrm    of    two 
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<<  Whether  the  children  of  ilavee  held 
chnrch  memben  ahoiild  be  baptind 
and  «« Whether  the  children  of  Chriitian 
profeeeori,  enslaved  by  irreligioiis  men, 
oc^  to  be  baptised  r  The  syDod  re* 
pUed  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  year  1787,. the  matter  was  in- 
trodooed  before  the  aynod  in  a  more 
direct  manner,  and  the  reralt  of  their  de- 
libentioo  appeued  in  %  testimony  againet 
it,and«n  nigent  recommendation  to  ^ all 
their  people,  to  procara  the  tfwiitiDn  of 
alarery  in  America.**  That  <<  opinion**  was 
reitemled  in  1788;  and  in  1785,  in  reply 
to  a  petition,  the  same  decision  was  con- 
firmed, with  a  specific  condemnation  of 
all  the  trafiic  in  slaves.  At  that  period 
the  Confeasion  of  Fsidi,  OatachkmB,  die;, 
were  published  by  order  of  the  Gen^nd 
Asseinbly.  To  the  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-second question  of  the  "  Larger  Cate- 
chism" was  appended  a  note  containing  a 
definition  of  '*  man-stealing/'  with  scriptu- 
ral proofs.  During  the  twenty  years 
which  followed,  that  note  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked;  but  in  1615,  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  brought  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  a  reference  from  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  and  a  petition  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  Genera]  Assembly  then  re- 
iterated their  declarations  of  1787,  1793, 
and  1705.  But  in  the  following  year, 
1816,  "  the  note  connected  with  the  scrip- 
ture proofs  in  answer  to  the  question  in 
the  Larger  Catechism,  What  is  forbidden 
in  the  eighth  commandment?  in  which 
the  crime  of  man-stealing  and  slavery  is 
dilated  upon,"  was  ordered  to  be  omitted 
in  all  ^<  future  editions  of  the  Confession 
of  this  church."  The  subject  occupied 
several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  at  which  last 
meeting,  that  body  issued  a  long  declara- 
tion, entitled  ^^  A  fuU  Ectpression  cf  the 
Auembhfz  vietcs  of  Slavery.^^  From 
that  penod,  the  disputatious  theme  has 
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Ifistoryk  so^ 

the  history  of  PwshyteriiftiM, 

the  dissohition  of^tha  Synod  of  liiir' 

and  Philaddj^sa,  Oat  k  b 

the  tnnmnatian  of  tfast  )iut  of 

tive.    •«  The  eflbota  of  tim 

war  CD  the  stale  of  iw  b 

tenrfrely  and  Taiidlis^ 

3nmng  men  were eaUed fionthe 
of  their  homes  to  the 
phere  of  a  cvoop. 
broit^  up.    Chorcbea 
paston  were  jnurdsred.    l%a 
Mterial  intercourse  and  sfiRata  for  the 
semination  of  the  gospel  wera^  in  a 
measure,  suspended^  and  pidilie 
Tariotts  respects  detarionled*    Rnnb 
eftcts  it  took  the  cburcfa  a 
time  to  recover  j  but  she  sfaaredt^ 
the  Messing  of  Odd,  in  the 
perity-c^t)^  conntiy,  and ' 
with  the  growth^  and 
the  strength,  of  oor  hijddynfovend 
tion." 

Tn  Fnm  OnfssjuL 
1789,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  A»s> 
rican  Presbyterianism  is  chiefly  a  meoMK 
rial  of  the  more  efficient  and.eztemm 
development  of  the  evangelical  featum 
and  the  *^  ecclesiastical  polity,"  which 
already  have  been  delineated.  However, 
there  are  four  influential  topics  connected 
with  the  latter  periods  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Churches  which  roust  be  recorded. 

The  plan  of  correspondence  and  nmoB 
eventually  included  the  Geneml  Assods- 
tion  of  Connecticut,  the  General  ConYeS" 
tion  of  Vermont,  the  General  Assodatioa 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  General  Aasodi* 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Consodt- 
tion  of  Rhode  Island,  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  General  Synod,  and  the  Assodtie 
Reformed  Synod.  The  great  object  of  it 
was  to  combine  these  ecclesiastical  bodiei 
and  the  churches  whom  they  represenlel 
in  a  closer  fraternity,  and  to  enlarge  theb 
Christian  intercourse,  both  as  roinistere 
and  for  the  entire  denominations.  Frosi 
the  period  of  the  first  agreement  the  sjtf* 
tem  has  been  continued  with  little  inter- 
ruption. • 
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lit  a  more  dbtinct  notice  is  requisite 
»ming  the  "  Plan  of  Union  between 
byterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
Sew  Settlements,'*  which  was  adopted 
801.  This  plan  was  designed  to  ex- 
iish  any  difficulties  arising  from  a  dis- 
ement  among  Congregationalists  and 
byterians,  so  that  they  might  all  unite 
le  support  of  the  ministry  and  sacred 
tutions ;  as  their  faith,  order  of  wor- 
,  and  principles  of  church  government 
tantially  were  one — ^there  being  only 
difference  of  administrations."  By 
compact,  a  Presbyterian  church  might 
a  Oongregational  minister,,  and  vice 
».  If  one  body  of  Presbyterians  and 
her  of  Congregationalists  chase  to 
)  as  one  church  and  settle  a  minister, 
1  party  was  allowed  to  exercise  disci- 
),  and  regulate  its  church  af&irs  ac- 
ing  to  its  own  views,  under  the  gene- 
oanagement  of  a  joint  standing  com- 
»;  and  one  of  that  committee,  if 
en  for  that  purpose,  had  '^  the  same 
t  to  sit  and  act  in  the  presbytery,  as  a 
\g  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.*' 
er  the  operation  of  that  "Plan  of 
m,**  hundreds  of  churches  were  formed 
be  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio, 
ig  the  period  from  1801,  to  1837. 
bout  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
h  century,  a  remarkable  religious 
cening  was  manifest  through  a  wide 
It  of  the  then  "Far  West."  New 
;regations  were  formed  with  exhilarat- 
rapidity.  To  supply  the  ministerial 
tution,  it  was  resolved  to  secure  the 
>f  men  of  piety  and  talents,  although 
9Ut  a  classical  education,  and  to  or- 

them  as  missionary  evangelists  and 
)rs,  Among  the  members  of  the 
bytery  of  Transylvania  some  opposed 
neasure ;  but  as  that  body  soon  afler- 
Is  was  divided,  that  portion  of  the 

denominated  the  "  Cumberland  Pres- 
ry"  proceeded  to  license  and  ordain 
:hers  who  had  not  acquired  a  know- 
3  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of  the 
r  subjects  of  a  collegiate  course  of 
7.  The  synod  finally  took  cognizance 
heir  proceedings,  and  appointed  a 
nmission"  to  visit  them,  who  sum- 
jd  the  presbytery,  with  their  licen- 
I,  candidates,  and  exhorters,  to  ap- 
before  them.     When  the  commission 


met,  they  alleged  a  variety  of  charges 
against  the  presbytery,  all  of  which  were 
comprised  within  two  general  statements ; 
— that  they  licensed  "  men  to  preach  who 
had  not  been  examined  on  the  languages," 
and  that  their  licentiates  had  been  required 
to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of 
Faith  partially,  or  "  as  far  as  they  believed 
it  to  agree  with  God's  word." 

The  presbytery  justified  themselves 
upon  the  ground  of  the  "  extraordinary 
emergency,"  the  example  of  other  presby- 
teries, and  of  the  New  Tsstament^  which 
neither  by  example  nor  precept  condemns 
the  calling  into  the  Christian  mmistry 
those  whom  the  synod's  commission  deno- 
minated "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men." 
They  also  maintained  that  their  candidates 
did  not  deviate  in  doctrine  from  any  esseru 
tial  or  important  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  83modical  "com- 
mission" demanded,  that  the  whole  of  the 
licentiates  and  candidates,  under  the  care 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  should  be 
transferred  to  them  for  re-examination. 
The  presbytery  spumed  at  the  exaction, 
as  destructive  of  their  privileges  and  in- 
dependence ;  and  the  young  preachers  and 
exhorters  also  denied  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  "  commission,"  when  summoned  be- 
fore them.  Thus  the  controversy  re- 
mained during  four  years ;  until,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1810,  three  of  the  ministers,  as 
they  said,  "  protesting  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  unprecedented  acts  of  the 
S3mod,  and  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  who 
justified  them,"  constituted  a  separate 
presbytery,  "  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbytery." 

They  required  of  all  candidates  and 
licentiates,  that  they  "  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  and  Discipline  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,"  except  any  "  fotality 
taught  under  predestination ;"  and  the  re- 
quisition of  an  academical  education. 

The  "  Cumberland  Presbyterians"  have 
prodigiously  multiplied.  They  now  form 
a  very  influential  religious  community  in 
the  western  districts  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

In  the  year  1810, there  was  an  increas- 
ing disposition  for  a  closer  union  displayed 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  ministers 
and  elders,  and  other  members  among  the 
Associate  Reformed  body  to  combine  with 
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the  Presbyterians,  Eventually  the  mea^ 
sure  was  proposed  wiih  eccleaiaaticol  foN 
mftlity ;  and  aRer  considrmble  negotiation^ 
a  large  portion  oTth^  Associate  Udbrmed 
Synod  rtsolved  ijpon  that  measure.  That 
course  produced  a  collision  among  them. 
The  party  who  wished  to  unite  with  the 
other  Presbyterianj  embodied  themselves 
with  tJic  larger  coaimiuiity  in  1622  ;  but 
their  proceeding  w»a  attended  by  aubso^ 
qiMot  embarmfiMnent  It  involved  the  two 
ocDOPiiDattoni  in  litigatioD,  which  waa  not 
ocuDpcomued*  until  after  a  vexations  dis- 
pute that  continued  during  several  yeajs^ 
and  which  terminiitf^  their  e<xlcsinaticai 
"  correspondenoe  and  union," 

In  many  aspects  the  disruption  of  tho 
American  Preabyterlans  which  occurred 
in  l8B8y  is  one  of  the  most  ioteresting 
occurrences  in  the  religious  annals  of  the 
western  continent.  The  narrative  of  the 
successive  events  which. finally  produced 
the  separation  of  the  conflicting  parties, 
vilh  their  organization  into  two  distinct 
conimunitiea,  both  bearing  but  one  name, 
and  both  etaiming  to  be  the  genuine  inle* 
gral  body  which  hud  been  subdivided^ 
would  combine  a  very  instructive  chapter 
of  ecdesiastic^l  history, 

The  collision  ostensibly  included  two 
principal  topics  of  controversy— y^^ibc/tc 
i/teohgy,  and  ckurch  gavernment  and  diS" 

Prior  to  the  year  lS30,some  laxity  re- 
specting  the  admission  of  minister?  had 
been  displayed  by  some  of  the  presbyte* 
ries,  thereby  opening  a  wide  gate  for  po- 
lemical disputation*  But  at  that  period 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia called  Mr.  Barnes,  then  minister  of 
the  church  at  Morristown,  to  be  their  pas- 
tor. The  case  was  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  at  their  meeting  in 
April,  1630, 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  in- 
volved both  theo!oQ;jcal  doctrines  and  also 
points  of  discipline  in  reference  to  the  cor- 
relate rights  and  duties  of  the  presbyte- 
ries. The  origin  of  the  debate  was  a  ser- 
mon previouBlv  published  by  Mr,  Barnes, 
entitled  "^IV  Way  of  Salvation/' to  which 
objections  were  ttiade,  that  it  promulged 
opinions  adverse  to  the  Presbyterian  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Catechisms,^'  The 
call,  however^  finally  was  admitted,  ac- 


-tTiiieiv|Hl 
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companied  by  a  protest  signed  by  ii 
memberfi ;  and  the  usual  formalitie* 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown 
been   fuUitled,   Mr.   Barnes 
pastor  of  ihe  First  Presbyterian  Cbsuch 
of  Philadelphia, 

A  "  complaint"  was  made  to  the  Sjocd 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  raioorily  of  \k 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  b««ed  on  tbttr 
protest  of  the  preceding  April ;  and  nflw 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  subjc^-t,  tbt 
synod,  by  a  decisive  majority,  rtftireJ 
the  examination  of  the  semion  U  Mr. 
Barnes,  entitled  '*  The  Way  of  SalvaWfir 
with  the  connate  topics,  to  the  preslytefy. 
That  body,  in  November,  1830,  coin|»lJ<^ 
with  the  synodical  direction:  anfluujjcd, 
their  disapprobation  of  the  doct 
mulged  in  the  scmion,  nod  appoij 
committee  to  visit  and  confer  with  Mrf 
Barnes,  thereby  to  remove  the  difhcuiti^ 
which  existed  among  them. 

Moreover,  another  subject  of  contro* 
tion  bad  arisen,  respecting  the  admunon 
of  peraons  into  the  Plresbytery  of  Phila* 
delphia,  A  "  complaint"  against  the  Tvit 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  ^ 
forcing  an  examination  of  all  persooswbt^ 
desired  admission  into  that  body  wss  pi^ 
sented  to  the  synod,  who  referrwl  that 
subject  to  the  General  Assembly  of  l^^t 
with  a  protest  by  twenty -two  ministcm. 

To  accommodate  Mr  Bamefi,and  ihosfi 
who  sustained  him,  the  Assembly  consli- 
tuted  the  Second  Presbytery  of  PhiUdd- 
phia ;  which  act  the  synod  resisted  as  u^ 
coBStitutionalf  and  refused  to  enrol  1t0 
members  as  part  of  the  synod  st  libafc 
next  meeting;  which  produced  new  "coo- 
plaints,  protests,  and  remonstrances,*^  for 
review  by  the  GcneTEl  A^sscmbly  of  IfiSSv 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  yair 
1833,  reversed  the  proceedings  of  tbfl 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  by  confirming  the 
acts  of  tho  previous  year ;  which  brought 
up  the  whole  controversy  before  the  synod 
at  their  annual  meeting.  In  the  interinii 
a  new  principle  of  presbyterial  oonsocii* 
tion  had  been  announced  and  acted  on,  bv 
a  departure  from  the  usual  geographiciil  ' 
limits  for  presbyteries.  It  was  denominst^f  | 
in  polemic  technology,  "  elective  aiBnity"  | 
The  synod  annulled  the  proceeding  of  lbe| 
Assembly,  and  having  dissolved  the  tbm  | 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia^  aiui| 
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combined  the  members  with  their  old  as- 
sociates, proceeded  to  sever  the  whole 
original  presbytery  by  a  geographical  line, 
drawn  from  east  to  west  through  Market 
Street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  At  the 
same  meeting  of  the  synod  a  ''  Protest  and 
Complaint"  against  the  rule  respecting  the 
examination  of  ministers  or  licentiates,  de- 
siring admission  into  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  synodical  virtual 
approbation  of  that  rule,  were  recorded 
ibr  transmission  to  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  1834.  The  synod,  however,  had  in- 
troduced another  subject  of  conflict,  by  the 
formation  of  their  new  presbytery:  so 
that  there  existed  the  Second  Presbytery 
;  of  Philadelphia,  organized  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Second  Presbytery 
eoDStituted  by  the  synod.  About  the  same 
time  the  Synods  of  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg formally  interfered  in  the  collision, 
by  impugning  the  proceedings  of  the  Grene- 
lal  Assembly  in  reference  to  the  Prcsby- 
tery  of  Philadelphia. 

The  vacillating  course  of  the  General 
Assembly  during  some  years,  with  the 
TBrious  attempts  to  compromise,  as  either 
of  the  parties  seemed  to  acquire  the  pre- 
ponderance,—  for  the  actual  division 
among  the  ministers  and  churches  was 
avowed — constantly  augmented  the  strife 
in  pungency  and  amplitude.  To  place  the 
matter  in  a  form  which  could  not  be 
evaded.  Dr.  Junkin,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Newton,  directly  charged  Mr.  Barnes  with 
holding  erroneous  opinions,  as  declared 
especially  in  his  '*  Notes  on  the  Romans." 
The  cise  occupied  the  Second  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  for  some  days,  when  that 
ecclesiastical  Ixxly  acquitted  Mr.  Barnes 
of  "  having  taught  any  dangerous  errors 
or  heresies  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God," 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms. From  that  decision  Dr.  Junkin 
appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  who 
met  in  1835.  Prior  to  that  period,  the 
Synod  of  Delaware,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Assembly  to  include  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  was 
dissolved,  and  that  presbytery  was  re-in- 
corporated with  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
When  Dr.  Junkin^s  appeal  came  before 
the  synod,  according  to  the  constitutional 
rule,  the  record  of  the  case  made  by  the 
presbytery  appealed  from,  was  required. 


They  refused  to  submit  the  original  copy 
of  the  proceedings  to  the  synod.  The 
synod,  however,  proceeded  with  the  in- 
vestigation upon  the  proofs  that  the  detail 
of  the  charges,  evidence,  and  proceedings 
laid  before  them,  was  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  presbyterial  record.  Mr.  Barnes 
refuse^  to  appear  in  his  own  defence,  upon 
the  plea  that  as  the  presbytery  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  who  had  acquitted  him, 
would  not  produce  their  "  attested  record" 
of  the  proceedings  in  his  case,  the  trial, 
"  whatever  might  be  the  issue,"  must  be 
unconstitutional.  Aflcr  nearly  three  days' 
discussion,  the  synod  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Second  Presbytery  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  ^*as  contrary  to  truth  and 
righteousness,"  and  declared,  that  the 
errors  alleged  were  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
that  they  contravened  the  system  of  truth 
set  forth  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  they 
suspended  Mr.  Barnes  from  the  functions 
of  the  gospel  ministry.  Against  which 
decision,  Mr.  Barnes  entered  his  complaint 
and  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1836. 

The  synod  then  dissolved  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  had 
been  organized  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  also  the  Presbytery  of  Wilmington. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  1836, 
and  those  various  "  appeals,"  "  com- 
plaints," and  "  protests,"  were  discussed. 
That  body  rescinded  all  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia — ^they  absolved  Mr. 
Barnes  from  the  censure  and  suspension 
pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
They  erected  their  former  Second  Presby- 
tery anew,  as  the  Third  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia — they  restored  the  Presby- 
tery of  Wilmington — and  they  virtually 
proclaimed,  that  the  positions  avowed  by 
Mr.  Barnes  are  evangelical,  and  consistent 
with  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms. 

The  alienation  between  the  two  parties 
had  constantly  been  increasing ;  but  afler 
the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1635,  and  the  measures  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1836,  it  was  mani- 
fest, that  a  decisive  struggle  would  be 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1837.  The  strict  interpreters 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  been  in  a 
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minority  of  the  Assembly  in  the  years 
1831, -i,  3,  4,  and  1936.  They  therefore 
invited  a  convention  to  meet  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  week  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1837.  The  conven- 
tion included  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
members,  most  of  whom  also  were  dele- 
gates to  the  Assembly,  and  they  continued 
in  session  until  the  General  Assembly  was 
organized.  To  that  body  the  convention 
transmitted  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
in  a  document  entitled  their  "  Testimony 
and  Memorial,"     They  bear  testimony — 

I.  Against  sixtccfi  doctrinal  errors. 

II.  Against  ten  departures  from  Pres- 
byterian order. 

III.  Against ^rer  declensipns  in  Chris- 
tian discipline. 

They  emphatically  declared,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distracted  church,  among 
ministers  and  people,  that  mutual  confi- 
dence is  gone,  and  is  not  to  be  restored 
by  temporizing  measures. 

IV.  Thev  then  propose  the  "  Method 
of  Reform.'" 

1.  The  immediate  abrogation  of  the 
"  Plon  of  Union"  with  Congregational ists, 
adopted  in  1801. 

2.  The  discontinuance  of  the  American 
Homo  Missionary,  and  American  Educa- 
tion ScK-iotics. 

3.  The  si'vrranoc  nf  all  churches,  pros- 
hytiTit'^s,  and  synods,  which  arc  not 
strictly  organized  on  Presbyt(Tian  prin- 
cij)Ios. 

■1.  The  examination  of  all  licentiates 
and  niinistors  on  theology  and  church 
govi-rnnient ;  and  tlio  rcijuirenient  of  an 
"  explicit  adoption  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  form  of  Government." 

5.  The  separation  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  all  presbyteries  anrl 
synods,  which  are  known  to  consist 
chiefly  of  unsound  or  disorderly  mem- 
bc^rs. 

6.  A  caveat  to  bo  sent  to  all  tlio  na- 
tional societies  respectinsr  their  aiients, 
that  they  should  not  interfere  wiiji  the 
order  and  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.* 


The  General  Assembly  of  1837,mpt,|| 
and,  the  adherents  of  the  CoDveDtionD 
having  a  decisive  majority  in  that  body,  | 
promptly  acceded  to  the  requests  of  the  i 
Memorial.  They  abrogated  the  "PlaDJ 
of   Union"  between    Presbyterians  aDdij 


♦  Dnrfrinal  Ermrf. — The   mimite   specifica- 
!  lion  of  iho  (lispiiiod  themes  nf  theolc^v  was 
I  rpsorvcii   for  this  point,  because   the  "Testi- 
mony and  Memorial"  of  18:J7.  constituted  the 
jl  formal  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Assem- 


bly of  that  year ;  and  also  becauie  the  cata- 1 
\o^e  comprises  the  objections  iocladed  ia 
the  protest  offered  to  the  Presbytery  of  Phil*' 
delphia,in  April,  1830;  the  "errors"  ammt- 
rated  in  the  western  memorial  of  1834;  and. 
the  charges  of  Dr.  Junkin,  in  1 835. 
The  Convention  of  1837  thus  annoiuce— 
We  hereby  set  forth  in  order  some  of  the 
doctrinal  errors,  against  which  we  bear  testi- 
mony, f 

I.  God  would  have  been  glad  to  prereni  ik 
existence  of  sin  in  our  world,  but  was  not 
able,  without  destroying  the  moral  agency  of ! 
man  ;  or,  that  fur  aught  which  appears  in  the 
Bible  to  the  contrary,  sin  is  incidental  to  any 
wise  moral  system. 

II.  Election  to  eternal  life  is  founded  on  a 
foresight  of  faiih  and  obedience.  j! 

III.  We  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  first 
sin  of  Adam,  than  with  the  sins  of  any  other  i 
parent  |! 

IV.  Infants  come  into  the  world  as  free;; 
from  moral  defilement,  as  was  Adam,  when  j; 
he  was  created.  ,. 

y.  Infants  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  j- 
moral  government  of  God  in  this  world  u  \: 
brute  animals,  and  their  snflerings  and  death  :| 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  on  the  same  princi-!i 
pie  as  those  of  brutes,  and  not  by  any  means . 
to  be  considered  as  penal. 

VI.  There  is  no  other  original  sin  than  the 
fact  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  though  by 
nature  innocent,  or  possessed  of  no  moral  j 
character,  will  always  begin  to  sin  when  iher  | 
begin  to  exercise  moral  agency.  Original 
.^in  does  not  include  a  sinful  bias  of  the  ha* 
man  mind,  and  a  just  exposure  to  penal  snf- 

!  ffriiiij.     There   is   no   evidence  in  scripture, 
that  infants,  in  order  to  salvation,  do  need  re-  ; 
demption  by  the  blo^a  of  Christ,  and  regene-  i 
ration  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

VII.  The  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether 
of  the  c:uilt  of  Adam's  sin,  or  of  the  rigfhteons- 
ness  of  Christ,  has  no  foundation  in  the  word .; 
of  God,  and  is  both  unjust  and  absurd.  :| 

Vni.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
were  not  truly  vicarious  and  penal,  bnt  .^>Tn* 
bolical.  covernmcntal.  and  instructive  only. 

IX.  The  impenitent  sinner  by  nature,  anil 
independently  of  the  renewing  inlluence  or 
almij^hty  cnersjy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  ability  necessary  to  a 
full  compliance  with  all  the  commanilp  of  God. 

X.  Christ  never    intercedes    for  any  but 
those  who  are  actually  united  to  him  by  faith; 
or  Christ  does  not  intercede  for  the  elect  until , 
after  their  regeneration. 

XI.  Saving  faith  is  the  mere  belief  of  the 
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Coogregationalists.  They  adjudged  that 
the  four  synods  of  Gencssec,  Greneva, 
Utica,  and  the  Western  Reserve  were 
Dot  "  constituent  parts*'  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  The  operations  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary,  and  of  the 
American  Education  Societies  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  churches,  and  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was 
dissolved. 

The  succeeding  twelve  months  were 
devoted  by  both  parties  to  preparation  for 
the  Assembly  of  1838.  By  custom  it 
devolves  upon  the  permanent  and  stated 
clerks  to  make  up  the  list  of  the  mem- 


word  of  God,  and  not  a  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

XIL  Regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner 
himself,  and  it  consists  in  a  change  of  his 
governing  purpose,  which  he  himself  must 
prodnce,  and  which  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart, 
bat  chiefly  of  a  persuasive  exhibition  of  the 
tnth,  analogous  to  the  influence  which  one 
muk  exerts  over  the  mind  of  another ;  or  re- 
generation is  not  an  instantaneous  act,  but  a 
progressive  work. 

Xin.  God  has  done  all  that  he  eon  do  for  the 
nlvation  of  all  men,  and  man  himself  must 
do  (he  rest. 

ZIV.  God  cannot  exert  such  influence  on 
the  minds  of  men,  as  shall  make  it  certain 
that  they  will  choose  and  act  in  a  particular 
manner,  without  impairing  their  moral  agency. 

XV.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  the 
sole  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with 
God;  and  in  no  sense  does  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  become  ours. 

XVL  The  reason  why  some  differ  from 
others  in  regard  to  their  reception  of  the  gos- 
pel is,  that  they  make  themselves  to  differ. 

The  Convention  pronounced  these  *♦  errors 
QBscriptural,  radical,  and  highly  dangerous,** 
▼hich  in  **  their  ultimate  tendency,  subvert 
the  foundation  of  Christian  hope,  and  destroy 
the  souls  of  men." 

The  Convention,  on  church  order  and  dis- 
cipline, particularly  specified  as  practices  of 
which  they  complained:  The  formation  of 
presbyteries  founded  on  doctrinal  repulsions 
as  affinities.  The  refusal  of  presbyteries  to 
examine  their  ministers.  The  licensing  and 
ordination  of  men  unfit  for  want  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  who  deny  fundamental  principles  of 
unth.  The  needless  ordination  of  evangelists 
without  any  pastoral  relation.  The  want  of 
discipline  respecting  gross  acknowledged  er- 
rors. The  number  of  ministers  abandoning 
their  duties  for  secular  employments,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  vows.  The  disorderly  meet- 
ings of  members  and  others,  thereby  exciting 
dircord  and  contention  among  the  churches. 


hers,  who  present  their  commissions  for 
that  purpose,  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sessions.  These  officers 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  delegates 
from  the  presbyteries  comprised  in  the 
four  synods  which  had  been  expunged 
from  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  by  the 
previous  Assembly.  When  the  motion 
was  mode  that  the  commissions  from 
these  presbyteries  should  be  received,  the 
moderator  refused  to  recognize  the  mo- 
tion, or  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
made.  After  a  short  interval  of  disorder, 
the  minority,  (including  both  the  advo- 
cates of  the  synods  who  were  excluded 
by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  the  com- 
missioners from  those  synods,)  united  in 
disclaiming  the  authority  of  the  modera- 
tor, and  proceeded  to  organize  by  them- 
selves ;  and  having  elected  another  mod- 
erator and  clerks,  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
sentients from  the  acts  of  the  Assembly, 
in  1837,  immediately  withdrew,  in  a  body, 
to  the  edifice  occupied  by  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia. 

The  majority  retained  their  scats  until 
the  temporary  confusion  ceased,  when  they 
proceeded  to  their  ecclesiastical  business 
according  to  the  prescribed  ordinary  forms. 

The  trustees  and  other  corporate  bodies 
among  the  Presbyterians  possess  much 
valuable  property,  for  their  seminaries 
and  missionary  institutions.  Some  time 
after  the  separation  in  1838, had  been  con- 
summated, the  question,  in  whom  that 
property  was  legally  vested,  was  carried 
into  the  civil  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  state  the  trustees  were  incorporated. 
The  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly 
arc  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  who 
may  change  one-third  of  the  number  every 
year.  The  seceding  Assembly  elected 
one-third  of  the  board  q§  new  members. 
When  they  claimed  their  seats  at  the 
board  they  were  refused  admission.  A 
suit,  therefore,  was  commenced,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  offices  from  which,  as 
they  contended,  they  were  illegally  ex- 
cluded. The  cause  excited  intense  inter- 
est, and  was  primarily  decided  in  favor  of 
the  claimants ;  for  the  true  question  liti- 
gated was  this :  Was  the  body  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  four  several  'synods 
the  true  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church?      An  appeal   to   the   Supreme 
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Court  was  entered  fiom  the  adjudication 
of  the  iDferior  tribunaL  The  superior 
court  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  lower 
court ;  and  granted  a  new  trial,  with  a 
construction  of  the  law  which  in  eflfect 
precluded  the  plaintifis  from obtainingthetr 
object,  and  the  suit  was  withdrawn.  Thus, 
so  fiir  as  the  legal  decision  in  P^nnsyiva* 
nia  operates,  the  General  Assemblv  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
are  recognised  as  that  body,  represented 
by  their  trustees  who,  in  law,  still  hold 
that  title,  with  its  common  property. 

The  cfiervescence  of  the  strife  now  has 
almost  disappeared;  and  the  two  bodies 
of  American  Presl^terians  are  actively 
pursuing  their  own  course.  According  to 
their  statistical  returns,  they  have  increased 
during  the  six  years  from  their  separation, 
neariy0fi^-/4infin  actual  numbers.  More- 
over, when  we  contrast  the  diversified  ad- 
ditional instrumentalities  to  promote  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  which  have  been 
put  in  operation  by  them,  since  their  di- 
vision in  1888 ;  it  is  manifest,  that,  in 
capacity  for  the  Lord's  work,  they  bu&ve 
doubled  their  usefulness  and  enterprise. 

Thus,  from  the  smallest  begmnings, 
when  the  little  companies  of  the  **  Pr^ 
bytcrian  Pilgrims"  who  first  came  to 
America,  as  it  were,  but  with  a  "  staff," 
here  laid  the  foundations  of  this  church, 
and  reared  it  under  manifold  difficulties 
and  annoyances,  encountering  obloquy  and 
even  persecutions :  it  has  grown  under  the 
protection  and  favor  of  Providence,  oft 
sharing  the  dews  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  en- 
larging its  borders  in  this  genial  land,  and 
exerting  a  happy  influence  on  the  world, 
until  now  it  has  "  become  two  bands." 

Although  not  of  this  distinct  denomina- 
tion, the  Reformed  Dutch  and  German 
Reformed  Chur^es  in  the  United  States, 
are  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic.  Their 
standards  of  doctrine  are  the  Articles  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  The  Reformed  Presbj'terian 
Church,  or  Covenanters,  the  Associate 
Church,  and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  body  which  separated 
from  us  in  1838,  adopt  the  Westminster 
Standards  as  the  symbols  of  their  faith 
and  order ; — the  last  specified  body  having 
the  same  constitution  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  restric- 
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powers  of  the  Geoovl  AaaamUy,  and  cf 
the  sufaatitution  of  triennial  fer  aamd 
General  Aasembliea, 

And  all  these  distioet  deDOininBtkMi,ifr 
eluding  the  Cumberland 
and  some  smaller  denominatioiiBy  althoi^ 
for  various  causes  tbey  are  arnui§Bd  ■ 
separate  bodi»y  compose  a  great  PMhy^ 
terian  family  in  the  United  Statoii  which 
comprises  upwards  oTJimr  ikouatmin' 
isten  and  nearly  mz  tktmmmd  ehnchsi^ 
and  comprehends  a  populatioa  of  thnscr 
^r  millions  who,  either  as  i  iwuiisinsMii 
or  worshippers,  axe  associated  with  tfaoBL 

nL— STATIOTICALk 

According  to  the  statistical  tBUflB,i^ 
pended  to  Xh^  minutes  of  the  (jenenl  ii^ 
sembly,  for  1 848,  the  Presl^rterian  OidkI 
in  the  United  States  compnaes  19  synods 
or  105  presbyteries,  14M  ministBn,  181 
licentiates,  814  candidates  for  the  iDiB» 
try,  2092  churches,  and  159^87  iaB» 
hers  in  communion. 

The  existing  institutionaof  the  Ptarii^ 
terian  Church  must  be  oonciaely  dssojbei 
They  may  generally  be  divided  into  tiMW 
connected  with  education,  or  liteiatnre,  sr 
missions. 

Education.  —  This    department 
prises  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  sod 
the  "  Board  of  Education.^ 

Colleges. — ^The  establishments  of  lean- 
ing at  the  following  places,  although  not 
absolutely  connected  with,  or  directly  coo- 
trolled  by  Presbyterians  exclusivdy,  are 
generally  considered  as  under  their  super 
vision,  or  are  chiefly  sustained  bytbem: 

New  York. — Hamilton  College ;  Uoion 
College,  at  Schenectady ;  Ncw^oric  Uoi- 
vcrsity. 

New  Jersey. — ^Nassau  Hall,  at  Prioce- 
ton. 

Pennsylvania. — Jeflerson,  at  Canooin- 
burg ;  Washington  College ;  La  Fayette, 
at  Boston. 

Virginia. — Hampden  Sidney,  in  Prince 
Edward  county ;  Washington,  at  Lexiog- 
ton. 

North  Carolina. — ^University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill ;  Daridson,  it 
Mecklenburg. 

SoiOh  Carolina. — South  Carolina,  at 
Columbia. 
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Tbnnessee, — University  of  Nashville. 
Kentucky, — Centre^at  Danville. 
Ohio. — Miami  University,  at  Oxford. 
Indiana, — South  Hanover  College. 
Theological  Seminaries. — At  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey ;  Western,  at  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania;  Union,  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Virginia ;  Southern,  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina ;  Indiana,  at  New  Albany, 
Indiana. 

Board  of  Education.  —  The  formal 
commencement  of  the  work  of  education 
fi>r  the  ministry,  was  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly  in  1806, 
when  that  duty  was  assigned  to  each  pres- 
bytery. The  inefficiency  of  the  system 
induced  the  General  Assembly,  in  1819, 
to  form  the  "  Board  of  Education ;"  but 
during  the  interval  until  1829,  there  was 
not  the  adequate  result  which  was  ncces- 
■iry  to  supply  the  demands  for  ministers. 
A  new  organization  was  then  made  ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been  manifested  in  a 
hrge  augmentation  of  the  funds,  and  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
theological  students  maintained  during 
their  preparatory  course. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  fiily  young  men 
have  been  assisted  in  their  studies  for  the 
gospel  ministry.  Two-thirds  of  the  for- 
eign missionaries,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
toe  domestic  missionaries,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pastors  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  at  this  time,  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  ministry  through  the  aid 
of  the  "  Board  of  Education." 

Literature.  —  This  department  com- 
prises the  miscellaneous  publications,  which 
are  expressly  devoted  to  promulge  the 
doctrinal  principles,  and  to  defend  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches. 

There  is  a  quarterly  periodical,  by 
,  Presbyterian  writers,  entitled  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  which 
18  devotod  almost  exclusively  to  disquisi- 
tions strictly  religious,  or  to  those  which 
have  a  close  affinity  with  them,  either  on 
Christian  ethics  or  ecclesiastical  history. 
Several  weekly  newspapers  are  issued  by 
them,  and  very  extensively  dispersed. 
The  Presbjrterian,  at  Philadelphia;  the 
Presbyterian  Advocate,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
■ylrania ;  the  Presbyterian  of  the  West, 
It  Springfield,  Ohio ;  the  Protestant  and 


Herald,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  the 
Watchman  of  the  South,  at  Richmond, 
Virginia ;  and  the  Observer,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Board  of  Publication. — In  addition  to 
these  miscellanies,  the  Presbyterians  have 
organized  a  most  important  and  efficient 
society,  denominated  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  standard 
volumes  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  also  tracts  that  elucidate  and  de- 
fend Presbyterianism.  This  board,  which 
is  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  has 
printed  nearly  fifty  tracts,  doctrinal,  ritual, 
on  Popery,  historical,  and  for  youth. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  tliirty  works 
have  already  been  issued  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  which  may 
thus  be  classified :  Biographical,  nineteen ; 
devotional,  eight ;  doctrinal,  twenty ;  ex- 
perimental, seventeen;  historical,  seven- 
teen ;  polemical,  sixteen ;  practical,  five ; 
prophetic,  five;  and  works  adapted  for 
youth,  eighteen.  The  benign  fruits,  which 
this  powerful  typographical  machinery  is 
producing,  can  be  estimated  only  by  re- 
membering the  moderate  price  at  which 
the  works  arc  sold,  and  the  high  character 
of  the  volumes  themselves,  a  few  of  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  they 
originally  were  published. 

Brooks's  Mute  Christian ;  Halyburton's 
Great  Concern ;  Life  of  John  Knox ;  Char- 
nock's  Discourses  on  Regeneration ;  Guth- 
rie's Christian's  Great  Interests ;  Lime 
Street  Lectures  ;  Bradbury's  Mystery  of 
Godliness ;  Flavel's  Divine  Conduct ; 
Charnock's  Discourses  on  the  Attributes 
of  God ;  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Char- 
nock  on  Christ  Crucified ;  Owen  on  Justi- 
fication ;  Calvin's  Institutes,  translated  by 
John  Allen;  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin; 
Sibbs's  Souls'  Conflict ;  Lorimer's  History 
of  the  French  Protestants ;  McCrie's  His- 
tory  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  and  Spain ; 
the  British  Reformers,  with  their  Lives, 
twelve  volumes  ;  Daillie's  Use  of  the  Fa- 
thers ;  Mead's  Almost  Christian ;  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth's  English  Martyrology, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  British  Reformers, 
separate  from  their  writings. 

The  beneficial  influence,  under  the  di- 
vine auspices,  which  must  result  from  the 
unrestricted  dissemination  of  these  and 
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of  the  official  documents  and  records 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other 
reliable  authorities,  and  in  the  arrange- 
and  principal  composition  of  that 


part  of  the  historical  sketch  which  com- 
mences with  the  formation  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statistical  department. 


HISTORY 


OP 


THE   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

BY  JOEL  PARKER,  D.D. 

PASTOR  OF  TBB  CLINTOH  8T11BBT  CHURCH,  PHILADILPHIA. 


Thx  character  and  peculiarities  of  the 
IVesbyterian  Church,  may  be  learned  from 
theConstitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America:  con- 
tainmg  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Cate- 
chisms, and  the  Directory  for  the  worship 
of  God ;  together  with  the  Plan  of  Govem- 
meot  and  Discipline  as  amended  and  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  at  their 
session  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1840,  and  the 
annals  of  the  church  found  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  proceedings  of  its 
aoclesiastical  judicatories.  This  church 
does  not  differ  very  materially  in  doctrine 
and  worship,  or  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  order,  from  any  of  the  great 
fiunily  of  anti-prelatical  churches  that 
sprung  from  the  ^Reformation,  and  which 
are  commonly  termed  Calvinistic. 

It  acknowledges  no  authority  in  things 
pertaining  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  Church,  but  the  revealed 
will  of  Grod  as  found  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.    It  maintains — 

That  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
•cieDce,  and  hath  lefl  it  free  from  the  doc- 
trine and  commandments  of  men,  which 
are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his  word,  or, 
beside  it  in  matters  of  faith,  or  worship ; 


that  the  rights  of  private  judgment  in  all 
matters,  that  respect  religion,  are  univer- 
sal and  inalienable,  and  that  no  religious 
constitution  ought  to  be  aided  by  the  civil 
powers  farther  than  may  be  necessary  for 
protection  and  security,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  equal  and  common  to  all  others. 

That  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
above  principle  of  common  right,  every 
Christian  church,  or  union,  or  association 
of  particular  churches,  is  entitled  to  de- 
clare the  terms  of  admission  into  its  com- 
munion, and  the  qualifications  of  its  min- 
isters and  members,  as  well  as  the  whole 
system  of  its  internal  government  which 
Christ  hath  appointed ;  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  they  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, err  in  making  the  terms  of  communion 
either  too  lax  or  too  narrow;  yet,  even 
in  this  case,  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
liberty  or  the  rights  of  others,  but  only 
make  an  improper  use  of  their  own. 

That  our  blessed  Saviour,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  visible  church,  which  is  his 
body,  hath  appointed  officers,  not  only  to 
preach  the  gos];>el  and  administer  the  sa- 
craments, but  also  to  exercise  discipline, 
for  the  preservation  of  truth  and  duty; 
and,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  these  offi- 
cers, and  upon  the  whole  church,  in  whose 
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name  they  act,  to  ceosuna  or  cast  out  the 
erroneous  and  scandalous;  observing,  in 
vt\[  cases,  the  rules  contajned  in  the  word 
of  God, 

That  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness ;  and 
the  great  touchstone  of  Iruth  is  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  holiness;  according  to 
our  Saviour's  rule,  **  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  And  that  no  opinion 
can  be  more  pernicious  or  more  absurd, 
than  that  which  brings  truth  and  falsehood 
upon  a  ievelt  and  represents  as  of  no  con- 
sequence what  a  man's  opinions  are.  On 
the  coniraryt  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection  between  faith  and  praciicot  truth 
and  duty.  Otherwise  it  would  be  of  no 
consequence  either  to  discovor  truth  or  to 
embrace  it. 

That  w  hile  the  above  principle  is  highly 
important,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  make 
eneclual  provision  that  all  who  are  ad- 
mitted as  teachers  be  sound  in  the  faith. 
Nevertheless  there  are  truths  and  forms, 
with  respect  to  which  men  of  good  cha- 
racters and  principles  may  diffen  And  in 
all  these  cases  it  is  the  duty,  both  of  pri- 
vate Christians  and  societies,  to  cierciee 
mutual  forbearance  towards  each  other* 

That  though  the  character,  qualifica- 
tions, and  authority  of  church  officers  ore 
laid  down  in  the  holy  scriptures,  as  well  as 
the  proper  method  of  their  investiture  and 
inariiution  ;  yet  the  election  of  the  persons 
to  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  in  any 
particular  society,  is  in  that  society. 

That  all  church  power,  whether  exer- 
cised by  the  body  in  general,  or  in  the 
way  of  represcnlation  by  deleg^ated  autho- 
rity, js  only  ministerial  and  declarative; 
that  13  to  say,  that  the  holy  scriptures  are 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  that 
no  church  judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience  in  vir- 
tue of  Ihcir  own  authority^  and  that  ail 
their  decisions  should  be  founded  upon  the 
revpalcd  wil!  of  God.  Now  though  it  will 
e-asily  be.  admitted  that  all  synods  and 
councils  may  err,  through  the  frailty  that 
is  inseparable  from  humanity;  yet  there 
is  much  greater  danger  from  the  usurped 
claim  of  making  laws,  than  from  the  right 
^^^JiJ^ging  upon  laws  already  made,  and 
common  to  all  who  profess  the  gospel ; 
although  this  right,  as  necessity  requires  in 
thcpresentHtato,bc  lodged  with  fallible  men. 


That  if  the  preceding  scriptural  and 
rational  principles  1x2  steadfastly  adhered 
to,  the  vigor  and  strictness  of  its  discipiine 
wiU  contribute  to  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  any  churchy  Since  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline must  be  purely  moral  or  spiritual 
in  its  object,  and  not  attended  with  any 
civil  effects^  it  can  derive  no  force  what- 
ever  but  from  its  owo  justice^  tlie  approba* 
tion  of  an  impartial  public,  and  the  coun- 
tenance and  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  Universal. 

These  catholic  and  liberal  views,  are 
the  basis  upon  which  the  structure  of  the 
Presbytenati  Church  in  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  rests.  It  does  not  regard  itself 
as  t}te  Churchj  but  only  as  a  particular 
branch  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal 
Church  of  Christ,  which  consists  of  all 
those  persons  in  every  nation,  together 
with  their  children,  who  make  profession 
of  the  holy  rchgion  of  Christ,  and  of  sub- 
mission to  his  laws.  It  regards  Papacy 
and  Diocesan  Episcopacy  as  great  usurpa- 
tions of  eccieaiastical  power,  and  highly 
unfavorable  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
pure  gospel,  and  uncongenial  with  our  re- 
publican institutions.  Yet,  while  Presby- 
terians believe  that  the  parity  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  representation  of  the  laity  in  tht 
officers  denominated  ruling  elders,  arc  im- 
portant features  of  tlie  Apostolic  Church, 
clearly  discernible  in  the  New  Teslannent, 
they  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  ordinances^ 
because  mixed  with  the  errors  and  usurpa- 
tions of  prelacy.  On  the  contrary  they 
dare  not  disown  any  church  which  holds 
Christ  the  head,  and  which  is  by  him  made 
the  instrument  of  edifying  spiritual  be- 
lievers, and  extending  substantial  Chris- 
tianity, 

The  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  bishops  or  pastors,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons,  **  The  pastoral  office  is  tlje  first 
in  the  church  both  for  dignity  and  useful- 
ness," The  person  filling  this  office  is  de- 
signated by  different  names  in  the  Now  Tes- 
tament, names  c?tpressive  of  various  duties. 
As  he  feeds  the  /lock  of  God,  he  is  cailed 
their  pastor  or  shepherd.  As  he  has  the 
oversight  of  a  congregation,  he  is  called 
their  bishop  or  overseer.  Ashe  is  expected 
to  exhibit  tltc  gravity  and  wisdom  ofage^ 
he  is  called  a  presbyter  or  eider.  As  be 
is  Aenl  a  messenger  to  the  church,  be  is 
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termed  an  aogel.  As  he  is  entrusted  with 
means  of  reconciling  sinners,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  an  ambassador.  And  as  he  dis- 
penses spiritual  blessings,  he  is  called  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

Ruling  elders  are  elected  by  the  people 
u  their  representatives.  In  conjunction 
with  tho  pastor  they  exercise  discipline. 
They  are  designated  in  the  scriptures  un- 
der the  title  of  governments,  and  of  those 
who  rule  well,  but  who  do  not  labor  in  the 
word  and  doctrine. 

Deacons  are  also  regarded  as  distinct 
officers  in  the  church.  Their  official  duty 
is  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  reception 
and  disbursement  of  the  charities  of  the 
congregation.  These  duties  are  often  per- 
fenned  by  the  elders,  and  it  is  not  deemed 
indispensable  that  deacons  should  be  ap- 
pointed, unless  the  interests  of  the  congre- 
gation demand  it. 

The  session  consists  of  the  pastor  or 
pastors,  and  the  ruling  elders  of  a  congre- 
gation, and  is  the  primary  judicatory  of 
the  church.  The  pastor  is  its  presiding 
officer,  called  the  moderator.  This  court, 
thus  constituted,  has  power  to  watch  over 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation, 
to  inquire  into  the  Christian  deportment 
of  the  members  of  the  church,  to  call  be- 
fore them  offenders,  and  also  to  investigate 
charges  presented  by  others,  to  receive 
members  into  tho  church,  to  admonish,  to 
rebuke,  to  suspend,  or  to  exclude  from  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  those, 
who  are  found  to  deserve  censure,  accord- 
ing to  the  diflerent  degrees  of  their  crimi- 
nality. It  is  the  business  of  the  session 
also  to  appoint  a  delegate  from  its  own 
body  to  attend  with  the  pastor,  the  higher 
judicatories  of  the  church.  It  is  required 
to  keep  a  fair  record  of  all  its  proceedings, 
as  also  a  register  of  marriages,  baptisms, 
persons  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table,  deaths 
and  other  removals  of  church  members, 
and  to  transmit  these  records  to  the  pres- 
bytery for  their  inspection. 

A  presbytery  consists  of  all  the  minis- 
ters and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  church, 
within  a  certain  district.  Three  ministers, 
and  as  many  ciders  as  may  be  present, 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
presbytery  has  power  to  receive  and  issue 
appeals  from  church  sessions,  and  refer- 
ences brought  before  them  in  an  orderly 


manner;  to  Examine  and  license  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  ministry ;  to  ordain,  in- 
stall, remove  and  judge  ministers ;  to  ex- 
amine, and  approve  or  censure,  the  records 
of  church  sessions ;  to  resolve  questions  of 
doctrine  or  discipline,  seriously  and  rea- 
sonably proposed ;  to  condemn  erroneous 
opinions,  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace 
of  the  church ;  to  visit  particular  churches, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their 
state,  and  redressing  the  evUs  that  may 
have  arisen  in  them;  to  unite  or  divide 
congregations,  at  the  request  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  form  or  receive  new  congrega- 
tions ;  and  in  general  to  perform  whatever 
pertains  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
churches  under  their  care.  The  presby- 
tery also  keeps  a  full  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  its  doings  are  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  synod,  which  is  a  court  of 
appeal  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
presbytery  with  that  of  the  presbytery  to 
the  church  session. 

A  synod  is  a  convention  of  the  bishops 
with  one  elder  from  each  church  in  a 
larger  district;  it  must  include  at  least 
three  presbyteries.  The  synod  is  the  court 
of  the  last  resort  in  all  cases  of  a  judicial 
nature,  so  that  the  whole  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  church  is  limited  to  its  final 
decision  as  a  Provincial  Assembly; 
having  supreme  control  in  its  own  appro- 
priate sphere,  though  subordinate  to  the 
General  Assembly,  as  to  the  review  and 
constitutional  oversight  of  its  acts. 

The  synod  reviews  the  records  of  pres- 
byteries, approving  or  censuring  their  pro- 
ceedings, erecting  new  presbyteries,  unit- 
ing or  dividing  those  which  were  before 
erected,  and  taking  a  general  care  of  the 
churches  within  its  bounds,  and  proposing 
such  measures  to  the  General  Assembly, 
as  may  be  for  advantage  to  the  whole 
church.  The  General  Assembly  is  the  high- 
est judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Presbyterian  go- 
vernment, nor  is  any  court  higher  than 
the  presbytery ;  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  representing  all  the  congregations  of 
this  denomination  in  one  body.  It  is  con- 
stituted of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops 
and  elders,  in  the  proportion  of  one  min- 
ister and  one  elder  from  each  presbytery ; 
and  these  are  styled,  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assemhly, 
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Since  the  ses^ioti  of  1840,  the  AuSscm- 

bly  exercises  no  judicial  poT**er,  as  it  bod 
formerly  done,  the  synod  now  being  the 
highest  court  of  eppcai. 

In  other  res|iecta  the  General  Assembly 
possesses  powers  unalogous  to  those  of  the 
inicrlor  courts,  in  reviewing  the  records  of 
aynoda,  and  approving  or  censuring  them, 
It  also  gives  advice  on  subjects  brought  up 
to  it  in  tin  orderly  and  consistent  mfinner; 
and  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  among  all 
the  churcbca.  To  the  General  Assembly 
aiao,  b^^'iongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  al] 
controversies  respecting  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline ;  of  reproving,  warning,  and  bear- 
ing testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or 
immonihty  in  practice  in  any  church, 
presbytery,  or  synod;  of  erecting  new 
synods  when  it  may  bo  judged  necessary  ; 
of  superintending  the  ooncorns  of  the 
whole  church  ;  of  corresponding  with  for- 
eign churches,  on  such  iQrms  ss  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assemhiy  and  the  cor- 
responding body  J  of  suppressing  schisma- 
lical  contentions  and  disputations  ;  and,  in 
general,  of  recommending  and  attempting 
reformation  of  manners,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  charity,  truth,  and  holiness,  through 
all  the  churches  under  their  care:  pro- 
videfi^  that  all  these  powers  and  relations 
of  the  Assembly  shall  be  construed  as  ex- 
clusive of  all  the  pro[>cr  appellate  juris- 
dictions of  the  church,  in  cases  of  a  judi- 
cial nature.  No  modification  of  the  con- 
stilulion,  or  of  constitutional  rules  can  he 
introduced  by  the  General  Assembly,  till 
such  modifications  shall  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  presbyteries,  and  written  an- 
swers approving  of  the  same  shall  have 
been  returned  by  nt  least  a  majority  of 
them.  The  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly are  held  regularly  once  in  three 
years.  The  synods  meet  annualiy,  and 
the  presbyteries  once  in  six  months. 

There  are  provisions  also,  in  the  form 
of  government,  for  convening  any  one  of 
these  judicatories  for  a  special  meeting,  if 
any  f^pecioJ  exigencies  shall  demand  such 
a  step. 

The  public  worship  of  God  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  not  conducted  by  a 
prescribed  liturgy.  This  church  thinks  it 
obvious  that  no  forms  of  prayer,  no  pre- 
scribed litur^es  were  used  in  apostolic 
times,  and  she  dares  not  Introduce  human 


inventions  into  the  mode  of  her  worship. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Paul  knet^iod 
down  on  the  shore,  when  he  parted  with 
his  friends  at  Tyre,  and  r^ad  a  prayer 
from  a  book  j  or  ihal  Paul  and  Silas  used 
a  prescribed  form  when  they  prayed  at 
midnight  in  the  prison  al  PhiJippi.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  forms  no  objection  to  these 
views,  because  it  is  not  given  in  the  same 
words  by  any  two  of  the  Evangelists;. 
Besides,  it  contains  no  clause  asking  for 
blessings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  our 
Saviour  himself  solemnly  enjoined  upon 
his  church,  before  he  withdrew  his  per- 
sonal presence-  In  the  subsequent  in* 
spired  history  we  find  no  allusion  to  this 
form  of  prayer,  nor  any  reference  to  either 
raying  or  rtading  of  prayers,  both  of 
which  modes  of  expression  are  natural  for  \ 
those  who  employ  precomposed  forms.  ^ 
Socraiea  and  Sozomcn,  respectable  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  fifth  century,  both 
declare,  that  in  their  day,  "  no  two  per- 
sons were  found  to  nse  the  same  words  in 
public  worship,"  And  Augiisljne,  who 
was  nearly  their  contemporary^,  declares 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  "There  is  free- 
dom to  use  dilTerent  words,  provided  the 
same  things  are  mentioned  in  prayer," 

In  forming  her  "  Directory  for  the  Pub- 
lic Worship  of  God,"  the  Presbyterian^ 
Church  regards  the  holy  scriptures  as  the 
only  safe  guide ;  therefore  she  does  no 
more  than  to  recommend  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts  of  the  puUk 
service,  throwing  upon  tho  pastor  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  himself  for  a  pro- 
per and  edifying  performance  of  Those  acts 
of  worship,  which  shall  be  suited  (o  the 
ever-changing  wants  of  the  congregation. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  are  re- 
garded as  being  two  only :  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  former  is  ordi- 
narily performed  by  Presbyterians  by  ap- 
plying the  water  to  the  subject,  though 
they  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  immorsioD.  | 
Baptism  is  administered  to  adult  believers 
and  their  infant  olFspring;  but  none  are 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  Lord^s  Sup^ 
per  who  have  not  given  evidence  of  per-^ 
sonal  piety,  and  of  understanding  the  stgni* 
ficance  of  the  ordinance. 

No  rite  is  looked  upon  aa  possessing* 
any  intrinsic  influence.  Presbyterians  do 
not  believe  that  an  influence  of  a  myste- 
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nous  kind  passes  from  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  one 
set  apart  by  them  to  the  sacred  office.  On 
the  contrary  they  regard  the  call  to  the 
ministry  as  proceeding  from  God.  The 
candidate  professes  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  desire  the  sacred 
office.  He  declares  that  he  does,  as  far 
as  he  knows  his  own  heart,  seek  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry  from  love  to  God, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  his  glory 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  When  the  pres- 
bytery is  satisfied  that  these  professions 
luiye  been  made  sincerely,  and  understand- 
ingly,  they  impose  hands  upon  the  candi- 
date as  a  solemn  recognition  of  one,  whom 
tbey  believe  Grod  has  by  his  providence 
and  grace  **  put  into  the  ministry." 

They  deny  also  that  any  mysterious 
grace  accompanies  the  water  in  baptism, 
or  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  possess  any  new  qualities  aAer  a 
blessing  has  been  invoked  by  the  offi- 
ciating clergyman.  They  look  for  no 
other  influence  from  religious  rites  than 
tbat,  which  results  from  a  wise  adaptation 
for  enforcing  truth,  by  striking  symbols, 
and  creating  hallowed  associations.  They 
deprecate  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission 
of  a  power  to  human  hands  to  create  min- 
iiters  at  will,  or  to  convey  certainly  any 
grace  to  sinners,  as  tending  to  inflate  the 
ministry  with  pride,  to  impart  to  them  an 
influence  which  God  never  intended,  and 
to  sink  the  people  into  a  degrading  super- 
stition. 

From  the  same  apprehension  of  the  evils 
of  superstition,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
Warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  they  reject 
Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  and  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  holy  days, 
and  kneeling  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  rite 
of  confirmation,  and  the  efficacy  of  con- 
secrated grounds  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

T|he  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  Calvinistic.  They  are  so 
called,  not  because  Calvin  invented  them. 
They  were  the  doctrines  of  all  the  leading 
Reformers  ;  of  the  Waldenses,  for  five  or 
sL\  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation ; 
of  Augustin  and  the  primitive  Church,  and 
especially  arc  they  distinctly  exhibited  in 
the  word  of  God.  This  system  of  doc- 
trine is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Westmin- 


ster Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms. 

Without  pretending  to  expound  fully  the 
great  principles,  more  amply  unfolded  in 
the  standards  of  the  church,  we  may  say, 
briefly,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
maintains  that,  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  lapse,  all  men 
are  naturally  destitute  of  holiness,  alien- 
ated entirely  from  God,  and  justly  subject 
to  his  eternal  displeasure.  The  plan  of 
man's  recovery  from  this  state  is,  from 
first  to  last,  a  system  of  unmerited  grace. 
The  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  including 
his  instructions,  his  example,  his  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  his  resurrection,  ascension, 
and  intercession,  are  the  means  of  bring- 
ing men  back  to  God.  Yet  these  means 
would  bo  without  efficacy,  if  there  were 
not  revealed  to  man  a  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation through  the  merit  of  our  Saviour's 
sacrifice,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  by 
his  own  invisible  agency  cause  sinners  to 
accept  a  free  pardon  and  salvation.  Hence 
the  provisions  of  mercy  are  gratuitous,  not 
only  depending  on  the  sovereign  grace  of 
Grod,  but  the  disposition  to  accept  these 
provisions  is  produced  by  a  sovereign  in- 
terposition of  the  divine  Spirit.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  scripture,  and  from  daily  ob- 
servation, that  all  are  not  saved ;  and, 
consequently,  that  it  was  not  the  original 
purpose  of  Him  who  never  changes  his 
plans  of  operation,  to  bring  all  to  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  *<  Known 
unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  All  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  grace,  as  well  as  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  among  the  rest  the  effectual 
calling  and  salvation  of  every  believer, 
entered  into  his  plan  from  all  eternity." 
"  Yet  so  as  that  thereby  neither  is  Gotl  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to 
the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken 
away,  but  rather  established." 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  views  may 
be  perverted  and  misrepresented,  and  ren- 
dered odious  by  drawing  inferences  from 
them  which  Presbyterians  do  not  allow. 
For  such  perversions  those  of  no  creed 
are  responsible.  If  we  might  refer  to  a 
single  argument  in  which  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  most  triumphantly 
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mamteLned]  it  should  be  that  masterly 
homily  of  iho  Apostle  Paul,  or  rather  of 
ihe  Holy  Spirit^  dictated  to  the  apoytlc  as 
hid  amanuDtiais,  comprised  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans, 
'J  Whatever  odium  has  bcea  cast  upon 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  holding  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines^  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  honor  of  bearing  it  does  not 
belong  to  them*  It  belongs  to  all  the  Re- , 
formers,  to  the  symbols  of  the  Synod  of  i 
Dori^  the  Heidelberg  Confession  and  Gate- 
chi,'?m,and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  of  ' 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  If  I 
the  English  Chureh  has  fallen  into  such  a 
spiritual  state  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
was  justified  in  sayings  "  We  have  a 
Popish  liturgy,  a  Gdvinistic  creeds  and  an 
Armiaian  clergy  T'  and  if  the  churches  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  mjnk  to  a 
tower  condition,  be<?ajiise  a  vigorous  dis- 
sent has  not  tnfused  a  little  spiritual  life 
into  the  establishmcntis :  surely  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  and  America  are 
not  worthy  of  very  severe  censure  for 
keeping  alive,  at  the  same  time,  the  doc- 
trines of  Galvanism  and  the  spirit  of  piety « 
The  genins  and  character  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  been  modified  by  a  union 
of  churches  possessing  some  varieties  of 
feature,  while  agreeing  in  the  great  lead- 
ing principles  of  Presbyterian  government 
and  Calviniatic  doctrine-  In  1669,  the 
Preshj'lerian  and  Congregational  denomi- 
nations in  Great  Britain  consummated  a 
union  of  the  two  denominations,  adopting 
what  they  call  the  Heads  of  Agrecmem, 
embracing  a  few  cardinal  principles  which 
were  to  govern  them  in  their  fraternal  in- 
tercourse. This  Presbyterian  and  C-on- 
gregational  unionj  sent  over  one  of  their 
number,  the  Rev,  Francis  McKcmiej  as  a 
missionary  to  the  new  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica. This  devoted  missionary,  who  had 
previously  In  bored  herewith  apostolic  zeal, 
and  who  has  bt*en  properly  styled  the  fa- 
ther of  PresbyLerianism  in  America,  in  con- 
nection with  six  others,  viz,,  Messrs. 
McNish^  Andrews,  Flampton,  Taylor, 
Wilson,  and  Davis,  In  1704,  or  1705, 
formed  the  first  presbytery  in  this  conn- 
try,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  This 
presbytery  was-  formed  upon  the  princi- 


ples that  governed  the  London  association, 

and  was  composed  partly  of  Presbyterian 
and  partly  of  Congregational  chnrcfaes^ 
The  Presbyterian tsm  was  that  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  was  more  flexible 
lu  ila  character  than  that  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk*  It  more  easily  coalesced  with  the 
Congregationalism  of  the  English  Puritans. 
The  Rev*  Mr,  Andrews^  the  first  pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phila- 
delpliia,  was  a  Congregational  Presbyte^ 
rian^  That  church  was  under  the  care 
of  the  presbytery  si^ty-four  years  before 
they  elected  ruling  elders,  Presbyterian- 
ism  gradually  extended  itself  till^  in  1716, 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  formed  out 
of  the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  New 
Castlcj  Snow  Hill,  and  Long  Isliind.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  instead  of  imbibing 
these  principles  which  resulted  in  the 
Union  of  1689,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  modified  Presbyterianism  in  America, 
solemnly  bore  their  testimony  against  x^ 
ligious  toleration*  In  1724,  those  min- 
isters from  Scotland  who^  in  the  language 
of  Dr*  Miller,  "were  desirous  to  carry 
into  effect  the  system  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  in  all  it^  extent  and 
strictness,"  began  to  insist  that  the  entire 
system  of  the  Scottish  Church  be  received 
in  this  country^  The  collisions  thiis  oc- 
casioned at  length  subsided  in  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  of  1729,  the  hberal  principle*  of 
which  were  embodied  in  the  following 
language:  "Although  the  synod  do  nol 
claim  or  pretend  to  any  authority  of  im- 
posing our  faith  on  other  men's  cx>nscicnce3, 
but  do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction  with, 
and  abhorrence  of  such  impositions^  and 
do  not  only  disclaim  all  legislative  power 
and  authority  in  the  church,  being  wiUing 
to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  re- 
ceived ns  to  the  glorj'  of  God,  and  adroit 
to  fellowship,  in  church  ordinances,  all 
such  as  we  have  ground  to  believe  that 
Christ  will  at  last  admit  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  yet,  we  arc  undoubtedly 
obliged  to  take  care  that  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  ptire,  aad 
uncorrupt  among  us,  and  do  therefore 
agree,  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  synod, 
shall  declare  their  agreement  in,  and  t\^ 
probation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  a* 
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being  in  all  essential  and  necessary  arti- 
deSy  good  forms,  and  sound  words  and 
systems  of  Christian  doctrine,  &c.     And 
we  do,  also,  agree  that  the  presbyteries 
shall  take  care  not  to  admit  any  candidate, 
but  what  declares  his  agreement  in  opin- 
ion with  all  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  said  Confession.    And  in  case 
any  minister  or  any  candidate  shall  have 
any  scruples  with  regard  to  any  article 
of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall 
declare  his  sentiments  to  the  presbytery 
or   synod,   who    shall,   notwithstanding, 
admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
within  our  bounds,  if  they  shall  judge  his 
scruples  or  mistakes  to  be  only  about 
articles  not  essential  and  necessary  in 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government.    And 
the  synod  do  solemnly  agree,  that  none 
of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any  opprobrious 
terms  towards  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  those  extra-essential  and  not  necessary 
points  of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the 
I  same  friendship,  kindnes*^,  and  brotherly 
I  love,  as  if  nothmg  had  happened." 
'I     After  some  years  this  spirit  of  concilia- 
L  tion  and  charity  gave  place  to  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some,  to  enforce  the  more 
rigid  forms  of  the  Scottish  Church.   This 
led  to  the  first  great  schism  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1741,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in  1745. 
In  1758,  which  was  fifteen  years  after 
the  separation,  the  Synods  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  united.     No  cause 
of  disunion   had   been   removed,   except 
that  greatest  cause  of  division  :  ambitious 
men  and  evil  tempers ;  for  when  the  re- 
onion  took  place,  they  agreed  to  adopt  the 
CoDfession  of  faith,  Catechisms,  and  Di- 
rectory,  as   they   had   been  adopted   in 
172d.    In   1766,  eight   years   after   the 
union  of  the  synod  under  the  name  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York   and   Philadelphia, 
that  body  proposed  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates of  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational, 
Consociated,  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  North  America,  which  was  held  an- 
nually for  ten  years,  when  it  was  inter- 
nipted  by  the  American  Revolution.     In 
1788,  the  Grencral  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  1790,  the  Assembly  "  being 
peculiarly  desirous  to  renew  and  strength- 
en every  bond  of  union  between  brethren 
so  nearly  agreed  in  doctrine  and  forms  of 


worship,  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  evidently  are,  do  re- 
solve that  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England,  be  invited  to  renew  their 
annual  convention  with  the  clergy  of  the 
Presbjrterian  Church."  This  resolution 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  Congregational  bodies 
of  New  England,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  according  to  which  "every 
preacher  travelling  from  one  body  to  the 
other,  and  properly  recommended,  shall 
be  received  as  an  authorized  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  and  cheerfully  taken  under  the 
patronage  of  the  presbytery  or  associa- 
tion, within  whose  limits  he  shall  find 
employment  as  a  preacher." 

These  conciliatory  proceedings  led  to 
unexampled  success  in  extending  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  1801,  the 
General  Assembly  devised  some  new 
"  regulations  to  promote  harmony  in  the 
new  settlements." 

These  regulations  were  proposed  to  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut,  and 
met  with  their  cordial  concurrence.  They 
may  be  found  under  the  title  of  "  A  Plan 
of  Union,"  &c.,  in  the  Assembly's  Di- 
gest, p.  297,  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  Sec.  5.  A  plan  of  Union  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
the  new  settlements,  adopted  in  1801. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  and  digest  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  churches  in  the  new  settle- 
ments was  taken  up  and  considered  ;  and 
after  mature  deliberation  on  the  same, 
approved  as  follows : 

"  Regulations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  and  by  the  Greneral  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  ^provided 
said  Association  agree  to  them,)  with  a 
view  to  prevent  alienation,  and  promote 
union  and  harmony,  in  those  new  settle- 
ments which  are  composed  of  inhabitants 
from  these  bodies. 

"1.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  on  all  their 
missionaries  to  the  new  settlements,  to 
endeavor,  by  all  proper  means,  to  promote 
mutual  forbearance  and  accommodation, 
between  those  inhabitants  of  the  new  set- 
tlements, who  hold  the  Presbyterian,  and 
those  who  hold  the  Congregational  form 
of  church  government. 
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similar  invaluable  Christian  productiotiSj 
thiXJtighout  the  Republic,  and  especially 
among  Uie  Household  of  Faiih^  far  tran- 
scends our  utmost  imagination ;  and  the  ex- 
hilarating anticipation  cAnnot  be  othenvise 
expressed,  than  in  the  Psalmist's  urgent 
petition,  **0  Lord,  we  beseech  ihee,  send 
now  prosperity!"     Amen, 

Missiom. — This  portion  of  the  philan- 
thropic labors  of  the  Preabyterion  churches 
is  conducted  by  two  distinct  sgeacies  and 
boards  of  managers, 

Domfsiic, — The  primary  arrangements 
for  Home  Missions,  under  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  were 
comparatively  restricted  lo  extent  and  lan- 
guid in  their  operations  j  until  in  1828, 
the  present  efficient  system  was  adopted, 
through  which  "  there  has  been  a  gradual 
but  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
missionaries,  the  amount  of  funds  col- 
lected, the  interest  excited,  and  the  good 
accomplished-"  Three  hundred  missiona- 
ries are  now  employed,  while  the  prospect 
of  usefulness  in  spreading  ihc  gospel  never 
was  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
period*  Signal  buccorb  already  has  at- 
tended the  work  under  the  divine  blessing ; 
and  every  he^irt  must  exult  in  the  glorious 
prospect,  thai  "  the  righteousness"  of 
Zion  "shall  go  forth  as  brightness,"  and 
"  the  salvation"  of  Jerusalem  "  as  the 
lamp  that  bumelh." 

Fbragn. — "The  first  mission  to  the 
heathen,  established  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  among  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  year  1741,  David  Brainard 
was  the  second  missionary.  His  ordina- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1744,  and  the 
fields  of  his  remarkable  labors  were  at 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  at  Crosswceks 
ia  New  Jersey,  From  that  period,  in- 
creasing attention  was  given  to  this  great 
subject,  and  various  missionary  societies 
were  formed  in  which  Presbyterians 
largely  participated*  This  was  particu* 
lariy  the  case  in  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  nftera  brief  career 
was  eventually  merged  in  the  'American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions,' " 

Notwithstanding,  many  Presbyterians 
were  solicitous  that  their  own  churches 
should  separately  engage  in  the  mission- 


ary work.  In  consequence  of  which, 
*'  In  the  year  ISSI,  a  deicTmined  and  ac- 
tive effort  was  made  by  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburg,  (o  awaken  the  church  to  a  sense 
of  her  duty  in  this  respect,  by  the  organi- 
zation of  tiie  *  Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,'  This  society  met  with  so  much 
favor,  that  the  General  Assembly  in  ie35i 
resolved  to  engage  the  whole  church  in  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  her  character  and 
resources*  The  '  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,'  was  organized  in  the 
year  1637,  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
to  it  was  made  an  entire  transfer  of  n\\ 
that  pertained  to  tho  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society/' 

**  The  experiment  has  succeeded,  and 
the  smiles  of  God  have  rested  on  that  in* 
stitution*  Flourishing  missions  have  been 
established  among  various  tribes  of  AmtT- 
ican  Indians,  in  Western  Africa,  Northern 
India,  and  China,  and  all  the  opcraticms 
are  carried  on  with  great  ability." 

In  Northern  India,  there  is  a  synod  of 
American  missionaries  in  connection  wiih 
the  General  Assembly  j  comprising  the 
Presbytery  of  Allahabad,  of  six  ministers 
— the  Presbytery  of  Furrukabed,  of  four 
ministers — and  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiara, 
of  five  ministers.  The  Board  of  Missions 
issues  two  monthly  |ieriodicols,  tho  "  Mis^ 
sionary  Chronicle,"  and  the  "  Foreign 
Missionary;"  which  are  extensi%*ely  dis- 
persed, and  effectually  sustain  the  solici- 
tude that  is  experienced  to  ^*send  out  the 
light  and  the  truth," 

Tho  foregoing  article  claims  to  be  bat 
little  more  than  an  authentic  compilation. 
The  writer  hiw  freely  copied  and  incorpo- 
rated with  his  own  language,  the  language 
of  such  of  his  authorities  as  suited  his 
purpose,  without  specific  notice.  He 
takes  this  place  to  acknowledge  his  obli- 
gations of  this  sort  to  the  authorities  on 
which  ho  has  thus  drawn,  viz  :  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  :  Edinburgh  Encyclope- 
dia ;  Miller's  Christian  Ministry,  ODd 
Presbyterianism ;  Hi?^tories  of  the  M'esl- ' 
minster  Assembly,  by  Hclheringlon,  and 
by  the  Presbyterian  6oard  of  Publication; 
and  Hodge's  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  He  has  also  re- 
ceived very  essential  aid  from  the  ftev^. 
George  Bourne,  in  the  seduJous  explore- 
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1837.  Congregationalism  was  rapidly  de- 
clining over  all  that  region,  and  some 
whole  presbyteries  scarcely  contained  one 
church  on  the  principles  contemplated  by 
i  the  Plan  of  Union.  This  scheme  for  pro- 
moting harmony  had  accomplished  the 
work  for  which  it  was  designed ;  it  had 
moulded  the  mixed  mass  into  a  compara- 
tirely  homogeneous  Presbyterian  commu- 
nity. It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  Plan 
of  Union  should  be  abrogated.  Prcsby- 
terianism  was  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  no  other  consequences  could  well  re- 
sult from  the  change,  except  perhaps,  the 
foiling  back  of  a  few  churches  to  pure 
Congregationalism. 

Yet  the  very  success  of  this  plan  be- 
came the  occasion  of  separating  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  into  two  great  bodies  of 
nearly  equal  numerical  force.  But  while 
the  Plan  of  Union  became  the  occasion  of 
this  rent,  it  was  by  no  means  the  cause 
of  it. 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  church. 
There  always  had  been  from  the  time  that 
McKemic  and  his  associates  formed  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1705.  The 
English  Puritan  and  the  Scotch  elements 
that  were  commingled  in  the  association 
formed  in  England  between  the  Presbyte- 
rian and  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tions, were  transplanted  into  America. 

In  this  compound  the  Puritan  influence 
was  at  first  predominant.  But  a  large 
share  of  the  English  immigration  fell  na- 
turally into  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  New  England,  while  nearly  all  the 
Scotch  as  naturally  dropped  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Hence  the  Scotch  ele- 
ment became  more  and  more  influential, 
as  it  came  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  whole  body.  Hence  too  the  "old 
side**  and  the  "  new  side,"  and  the  divi- 
sion of  1741.  These  parties  possessed  in 
their  common  symbols  of  faith,  and  in 
their  common  attachment  to  free  non-pre- 
latical  principles,  affinities  of  sufficient 
force  to  draw  them  together  in  some  sys- 
tem of  Christian  co-operation.  Yet  there 
were  difllerences,  which  like  the  repulsion 
existing  between  the  particles  of  matter, 
when  brought  near  to  one  another,  resisted 
any  thing  like  a  complete  coalescence. 

The  appellations  "  old  side"  and  "  new 
aide,'*  and  "  old  school"  and  "  new  school," 


have  been  justly  complained  of  as  an  ar- 
rogant claim  for  themselves  on  the  part  of 
those  terming  themselves  "old  school," 
and  as  evincing  an  attempt  to  cast  odium 
upon  their  brethren  as  having  less  reve- 
rence for  scriptural  tcoching,  and  the  an- 
cient paths  of  Christianity. 

The  terms  Scotch  party,  and  Puritan 
party,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to, 
because  each  party  glories  in  its  own  an- 
cestry in  this  respect. 

The  difierences  of  these  two  parties  in 
their  native  characteristics,  are  pretty  well 
understood.  The  Puritan  is  satisfied  with 
maintaining  the  great  leading  truths  of  the 
Calvinistic  faith,  and  is  ready  to  waive 
minor  diffi5rcnccs,  and  to  co-operate  with 
all  Christian  people  in  diffiising  evangelical 
piety.  Hence,  though  the  mass  of  our 
Puritan  people  preferred  Congregational 
government,  they  looked  calmly  on,  while 
hundreds  of  their  ministers,  and  thousands 
of  their  church  members  were  becoming 
thorough  Presbyterians.  The  Scotch,  on 
the  contrary,  were  of  a  more  inflexible 
character.  They  too  loved  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  and  if  they  had  less  zeal  than 
the  Puritans  in  diffusing  our  religion,  and 
in  acting  for  the  regeneration  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  world,  they  were  second  to  no 
other  people  on  earth  in  these  respects. 

The  differences  in  doctrine  between  the 
two  had  respect  mainly  to  three  points  of 
explanation  of  great  facts  in  the  Calvinis- 
tic system.  They  both  agreed  that  the 
whole  race  of  Adam  were  sinners  by  na- 
ture. Many  of  the  Scotch  school  main- 
tained that  sin  was  literally  infused  into 
the  human  soul  prior  to  any  moral  agency 
of  the  subject. 

Many  of  the  Puritan  party  alleged  that 
this  was  not  the  mode  by  which  all  men 
became  sinners,  but  that  it  was  enough  to 
say  that  there  were  certain  native  propen- 
sities in  every  descendant  of  Adam,  which 
naturally  and  certainly  induced  sinful  ac- 
tion with  the  commencement  of  moral 
agency. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  party  maintained 
that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  intended  as 
a  provision  for  the  elect  alone.  TTie  Puri- 
tan party  asserted  that  the  atonement  is 
made  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  so  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  to  every  lost  sinner, 
after  he  shall  be  shut  up  in  the  eternal 
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prison,  **  You  might  have  had  salvation ; 
Christ  purchti^ed  it  for  you,  and  profTered 
it  to  you  in  (ill  sincerity*" 

The  Scotch  parly  maintained,  that  un- 
converted sinners  were  perfectly  unaWCj 
in  every  sense,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  gospel.  The  other 
party  alleged,  thul  "  Ood  hath  endued  the 
will  of  man  with  that  natural  liberty,  that 
it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute 
necessity  of  nature,  determined  to  good 
or  evil,"  Many  individuals  were  found, 
on  both  Rides,  that  pushed  these  views  to 
an  extreme ;  hut  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  clergy,  in  each  party,  were  content 
to  preach  the  gospel  faithfuUy  to  their 
respective  flocks,  with  so  little  of  the  con- 
troversial spirit,  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  intelligent  hearers,  did  not  understand 
that  there  was  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  theology  of  the  two  schools*  In- 
deed, the  division  caotiot  be  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  theological  principles. 

Nor  did  the  difference  of  measures  for 
promoting  religion  exert  any  influence  di- 
rectly in  prvMlucing  the  separation.  The 
people  of  western  New  York  were  a  staid 
New  England  population,  AVhen  some 
irregulartties  sprung  up  among  them, 
strong  remonstrances  were  called  into 
exercise  in  thoir  own  community,  by  this 
infrin;Tement  of  the  uniform  and  !ong  es- 
ta Wished  order  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  But,  the  same  irregularities 
that  produced  unhappy  excitements  there, 
are,  at  this  day,  exceeded,  by  far,  in  many 
portions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
have  been  wholly  moulded  by  the  Scotch 
party.  We  have  known  a  church,  in  a 
village  of  western  New  York,  thrown  into 
great  excitement,  because  a  member  was 
Bdmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
with  only  one  week's  probation,  after  his 
first  expressing  a  hope  in  Christ,  This, 
too,  when  the  man  was  a  respectable  citi- 
zen, a  regular  attendant  upon  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  of  most  blameless  morals.  Such 
wore  the  habits  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, that  great  anxiety  was  created  by 
what  was  there  deemed  so  hasty  a  step  in 
the  reception  of  a  convert  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church.  Yet  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  witnessed  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  under  the  Scotch  system,  an 
instance  of  a  woman's   coming  to  what 


was,  imtastefuUy  enough,  called  &a  "  aiw* 
ions  scat,"  on  Saturday  evening,  indicating 
there  and  by  that  act,  for  the  first  time, 
tliat  she  was  impressed  with  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  yei  she  was  re- 
ceived to  the  church  the  next  day,  without 
creating  even  surprise  among  the  people. 

This  was  not  a  new  measure  at  the 
West,  because  the  people  were  ticcuv 
lomed  to  it.  It  would  probably  be  tookol 
on  as  an  act  of  hurried  fanaticism  in  the 
most  extravagant  Presbyterian  church  io 
western  New  York,  at  tho  present 
day. 

The  causes  of  the  division  lay  back  of 
any  serious  difleronccs  in  doctrines  or  mea- 
sures* The  Domestic  Missionary  Society, 
in  New  York,  was  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, sending  its  missionaries  to  the  new 
settlements  of  out  western  frontiers.  The 
General  Assembly  also  employed  mission- 
aries to  labor  upon  the  same  field*  Some 
friends  of  domestic  missions  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  conceived  of  a  noble 
project  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
domestic  missionary  movement. 

It  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
munificence  of  an  individual,  that  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  given  to  a  feeble 
con grcfi^it ion,  would  operate  as  an  encour* 
agoment  to  the  people,  to  secure  a  continu- 
ous dispensation  of  the  gospel  among 
them. 

After  some  communications  from  one 
to  another,  among  distinguished  Christian 
philanthropists,  the  Domestic  Mis^iotuiry 
Society  was  merged  in  the  AmericaD 
Home  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  New 
York,  in  1826,  This  society  enjoyed  a 
success  which  the  missions  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  never  possessed. 

The  reasons  were  obvious*  According 
to  its  plan  of  operations,  every  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  dollars,  secured  the 
planting  of  a  missionary  for  one  year, 
over  a  ft«ble  church.  Its  funds  were  col* 
lected  by  soliciting  from  (he  benevolent 
considerable  annual  donations  to  its  trea- 
sury. Many  weaUhy  Christiana  contri- 
buted a  sum  sufficient  to  support  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  missionaries.  On  the  plan 
of  the  Assembly,  every  missionary  cttft 
its  mission  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars^  Its  collections,  too,  were  mainly 
sought  for  in  small  sums,     "The  fifty 
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cent  plan,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  greatly 
relied  on. 

This  plan  of  soliciting  from  every 
naember  of  the  church,  a  penny  a  week, 
failed  to  secure  any  great  amount  of  funds. 
The  wealthy  were  pleased  with  a  plan  so 
agreeable  to  a  parsimonious  spirit ;  the 
solicitation  was  not  universal,  and  great 
numbers  failed  to  comply  with  a  request 
so  reasonable.  Here  was  the  germ  of  the 
difficulty.  The  Home  Missionary  Society 
extendi  its  influence  rapidly.  The  plan 
was  popular.  The  results  gave  it  in- 
creased eclat,  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  it,  acquired  a  vast  moral  in- 
fluence in  the  church.  This  influence 
was  wielded  mainly  by  those  who  were 
of  the  Puritan  party.  In  Philadelphia, 
there  was  another  kind  of  influence.  It 
was  ecclesiastical,  and  arose  from  that 
city's  being  the  birthplace  of  American 
Presbytcrianism,  and  the  place  where  the 
General  Assembly  held  its  annual  ses- 
sions. In  that  Jerusalem  of  our  beloved 
church,  resided  men  venerated  for  their 
years,  and  respected  for  their  learning, 
piety,  and  usefulness.  They  were  of  the 
Scotch  party.  "They  were  desirous," 
as  Dr,  Miller  said  of  the  ministers  from 
Scotland,  at  another  period,  "to  carry 
into  eflfect  the  system  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  all  its  extent  and 
strictness."  The  Homo  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  Plan  of  Union,  promoted  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  Puritan  element  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  That  portion  of 
the  church  which  had  received  its  cast  and 
tone  from  New  England,  possessed  an 
efficiency  in  impressing  its  own  character 
upon  our  growing  population,  which  the 
Scotch  party  did  not  possess.  It  gave 
funds  for  the  missionary  work  with  far 
greater  liberality  ;  it  educated  men  for  the 
sacred  office  in  greater  numbers,  it  co- 
operated with  other  denominations  more 
freely.  It  was  the  more  popular  and 
growing  portion  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  day  was  not  very  distant, 
when  it  would  have  a  strongly  ascendant 
influence  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  un- 
less something  were  done  to  check  its 
power. 

This  naturally  created  anxiety  in  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  strong  con- 
trol in  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  They 


felt  that  the  church  would  be  unsafe,  if 
the  power  should  pass  into  other  hands. 
Hence  arose  accusations  for  heresy  against 
ministers  whose  reputation  for  orthodoxy 
never  could  be  brought  into  question  with 
any  intelligent,  uncommitted  hearers  of 
their  preaching.  Three  distinguished  pro- 
secutions for  heresy  were  instituted  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  party.  These  were  the  cases  of 
the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  of  Carlisle ;  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. These  prosecutions  were  carried 
on  with  great  zeal  for  several  years ;  that 
of  Mr.  Barnes  lasted  six  years;  but  all 
proved  signal  failures.  There  was  a  tone 
of  moderation  and  piety  in  the  church, 
which  would  not  allow  such  men  to  be 
deposed  as  heretics. 

These  eflTorts  were  accompanied  by  a 
warm  resistance  of  voluntary  associations 
in  the  work  of  missions,  and  in  educating 
young  men  for  the  sacred  office ;  and  also 
by  a  complaint  of  extravagance  and  new 
measures  in  the  region  where  "  the  Plan 
of  Union"  had  exerted  its  influence.  It 
cannot  bo  denied,  indeed,  that  extrava- 
gances existed  in  western  New  York ;  but 
they  were  extravagances  of  which  the 
other  party  had  no  right  to  complain,  and 
of  which  they  would  probably  never  have 
heard,  if  the  Puritan  party  had  been  as 
much  accustomed  to  camp  meetings,  and 
anxious  seats,  and  hasty  admissions,  as 
extensive  regions  of  the  church  under  the 
control  of  the  Scotch  party  had  been. 

The  Scotch  party  was  doubtless  sincere 
in  magnifying  every  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  the  doctrines,  and  the 
order  of  the  other  portion  of  the  church. 
Good  men  accustomed  to  great  influence 
very  easily  believe,  that  if  power  passes 
from  their  own  hands,  it  will  be  exercised 
with  less  discretion. 

The  moderate  party  had  the  advantage 
in  point  of  numbers ;  but  they  had  less  of 
esprit  du  corps ^  less  of  organization  as  a 
party,  and  less  disposition  to  contend.  The 
Scotch  party  organized  themselves  by  i 
conventions  and  appeals  through  the  press, 
representing  the  church  as  being  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  heresy  in  doctrine,  and 
innovations  upon  established  order.  The 
feelings  to  which  they  appealed  were  a 
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warm  regard  for  Presbyterian  order  and 
doctrine.  The  Puritan  party  really  be- 
lieved that  it  was  unjustifiable  to  attempt 
to  meet  these  war-like  preparations  by  de- 
monstrations of  the  same  character.  They 
thought,  if  they  still  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the  progress 
of  piety  in  our  own  church,  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  God  would  protect  their 
cause. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1837,  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia.  It  was  distinctly 
understood,  previously  to  the  meeting, 
through  a  convention  of  that  party,  that  if 
they  could  secure  a  majority,  some  mea- 
sures would  be  adopted  which  would  dis- 
able,  ever  thereaflor,  the  moderate  party 
in  the  church.  The  desired  majority  was 
obtained.  They  first  abrogated  the  Plan 
of  Union,  and  then  declared  four  synods, 
viz  :  tha««e  of  Ufica,  Geneva,  Genesee, 
and  the  Western  Reserve,  out  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  "  Plan  of  Union" 
did  not  make  these  four  synods,  it  only 
made  the  people  Presbyterians,  and  the 
General  Assembly  constituted  the  synods. 
When  "  The  Plan  of  Union"  was  abrogat- 
ed, it  became  obvious  that  those  churches, 
which  were  partly  or  wholly  Congrega- 
tional, must  lose  their  connection  with  the 
proi<bytories ;  but  how  synods  and  pres- 
bytiTi(\s  JDSt  their  Presbyterian  character 
by  the  removal  of  what  little  remnants  of 
Conji^Ttgationalisni  had  remained  in  them 
till  that  time,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive.  In- 
d(M'(l  it  is  fjiiiie  Tnanifest  that  the  whole 
movement  was  made,  as  was  admitted  by 
a  principal  leader  of  the  party  at  the  time, 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  preventing  a 
future  majority  of  the  other  party.  These 
four  synods,  comprising  al)Out  five  bun- 
drctl  ministers,  and  six  hundred  churches, 
and  sixty  thousand  communicants,  were 
attempted  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  because,  if  the  opposing  party 
was  not  thoroughly  broken  by  su(^h  an 
excision,  the  Scotch  party  would  never 
hav<^  a  majority  on  that  floor  again. 

Alter  passinjr  these  resolutions,  the  ma- 
jority took  rtlectivc  measures  to  retain 
the  records,  and  the  funds  of  the  church, 
by  passing  an  order  requiring  tluj  clerks 
to  pledtrr  themselves  not  to  receive  the 
comniissioiirrs  from  the  exscind<»d  synods, 
in  the  formation  of  the  next  Assembly. 


The  Puritan  party  learning  that  if  the 
moderator  and  clerks  should  assume  to 
carry  out  the  UDConstitutional   acts  of 

1837,  in  the  organizing  of  the  AssemUj 
of  1838,  it  would  be  clearly  a  conspiracy 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  appeared 
by  their  commissioners  and  organized  the 
Assembly,  at  the  appointed  time  and  place, 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner.  The 
Scotch  party  also  organized,  and  each 
body  proclaimed  itself  the  regular  consti- 
tutional "  General  Assembly  of  the  Prei- 
bytcrian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  party  that  had  exscinded 
the  four  synods  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
future  majority,  retained  all  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  church,  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dolbrs. 

The  General  Assembly  in  its  session  in 

1838,  appointed  six  new  trustees,  in  bo- 
cordance  with  the  act  of  Corporation, 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1799.  The  new  trustees  thus  appoint- 
ed, instituted  a  process  in  law,  requiring 
of  the  trustees  who  had  been  superseded 
"To  answer  to  the  Commonwealth  ci 
Pennsylvania,  by  what  warrant  Iheyj 
claimed  to  have,  use,  and  enjoy  the  fran- 
chises and  privileges  of  Trustees  of  the 
General  Assembly.*' 

After  a  full  and  impartial  trial  before  a 
jury,  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  plaintifls — the  Puritan  party:  "that 
is,"  as  explained  by  the  presiding  judge, 
"  the  Assembly  which  held  its  sittings  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  (a  portion 
of  which  had  been  cut  off  in  1837,  widi- 
out  trial,)  was  the  true  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  Unilcd 
States  of  America,  under  the  charter." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  applied 
to  "  the  Supreme  Court  in  Banc "  lor  a 
new  trial.    After  hearing  the  cause,  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  trial.    Va- 1 
rious  delays  occurred.     The  General  As-  j 
sembly  is  satisfied  with  the  moral  eflectj, 
of  the  decision  rendered  by  a  jury  of  tlteiri'i 
countrymen,  and  has  withdrawn  the  suit.  |i 

The  reasons  for  this  withdrawment  are  | 
various.  First,  the  General  Assembly  is  n 
willing  to  sacrifice  something,  and  even : 
much,  for  peace.  But  the  great  object  of  j, 
the  trial  has  been  secured.  The  Consti- '; 
tutional  party  definitely  oflered  to  leave'; 
all  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  exscind- , 
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ing  pQTtyy  if  they  would  allow  the  separa- 
tioD  to  be  a  division  of  the  church  rather 
than  an  expulsion  of  nearly  one  third  part 
of  the  whole,  so  that  its  church  property 
sbould  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  exscind- 
en,  whenever  even  a  small  minority  might 
lee  (it  to  rise  up  and  claim  it  from  -those 
who  had  produced  it  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  the  ordinances 
of  the  gospel.  This  they  utterly  refused. 
The  Assembly  preferred  to  secure  the  right 
to  the  churches  which  they  had  built,  by 
testing  their  right  to  be  considered  the 
law  successors,  according  to  the  charter. 
The  result  is  known.  An  enlightened  court 
and  jury,  before  whom  the  merits  of  the 
cause  on  both  sides  were  fully  and  ably 
manifested — the  oxly  tbibunal  where 

THE    CAUSE    EVER    WAS    TRIED    UPON    ITS 

HBSiTS — were  prompt  and  unanimous  in 
our  favor.  Af\er  the  new  trial  was  or- 
dered, several  suits  were  commenced,  by 
small  minorities  attempting  to  take,  by 
course  of  law,  the  sanctuaries  which  our 
people  had  erected  before  the  division. 
Every  one  of  these  cases  that  came  to  an 
issue  was  decided  in  our  favor. 

The  award  of  the  Court  in  Banc,  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  presiding  and  pronouncing 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  York,  Pennsylva- 
oia,  while  it  has  for  ever  settled  the  occu- 
pancy of  church  property  in  that  State  on 
the  proper  oasis,  has  so  clearly  treated  of 
the  main  question  at  issue,  between  the 
parties  in  the  action  we  have  withdrawn, 
and  so  correctly  in  the  main  has  it  eclair- 
ciscd  and  settled  them,  that  we  arc  com- 
paratively content  with  the  award,  inas- 
much as  IT  EXPLAINS,  QUALIFIES,  AND  IN 
SFFBCT   MORALLY    OVERRULES,  THE    POSI- 

noNs  BEFORE  ADVANCED,  by  thc  samc 
court, on  thc  motion  previously  "affirmed 
absolute,"  for  a  new  trial. 

In  that  award,  allusion  is  distinctly  had 
to  those  positions,  as  leading  to  thc  abso- 
lute affirmance  of  the  motion ;  and  this 
result  is  explained  as  follows :  "  It  was 
not  because  the  minority  were  thought  to 
ye  any  thing  else  than  Presbyterians,  but 
)ecause  a  popular  body  is  known  only  by 
ts  government  or  head.  ♦  *  *  Indeed,  the 
neasure  [the  exscinding  violence]  would 
eem  to  have  been  as  decisively  revolution- 
.ry,  as  would  bo  an  exclusion  of  particular 


States  from  the  Federal  Union,  for  the 
adoption  of  an  anti-republican  form  of 
government.  ******  That  the  Old 
School  party  acceded  to  the  privileges  and 
property  of  the  Assembly,  was  not  be- 
cause it  was  more  Presbyterian  than  the 
other,  but  because  it  was  stronger ;  for 
had  it  been  the  weaker,  it  would  have 
been  the  party  excluded." 

The  Scotch  party  retain  thc  funds  and 
property.  Individuals  of  the  party  have 
intimated  a  willingness  to  restore  as  much 
of  these  funds  as  was  contributed  by  the 
Puritan  party.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
would  be  more  happy  if  it  were  done  ;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  they  desire, 
they  find  not.  The  funds  are  of  little 
consequence.  The  period  of  deep  excite- 
ment has  passed  away.  Some  great  ad- 
vantages have  accrued  from  this  unhappy 
division  of  brethren.  The  accusations  of 
heresy  have  ceased,  and  events  have 
shown  that  either  party  would  gladly 
strengthen  itself  with  receiving  to  its  arms 
any  clergyman  of  good  standing  in  his 
present  position.  An  interchange  of  pub- 
lic service  in  one  another's  churches  has 
already  commenced,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant, 
when  the  kindest  and  most  fraternal  inter- 
course will  prevail  universally  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
family. 

Names  are  of  minor  consequence ;  yet 
they  exert  an  influence ;  and  the  present 
relations  of  these  two  bodies  demand  the 
exercise  of  Christian  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness in  thc  appellations  by  which  they 
shall  distinguish  one  another.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Puritan  party  has 
been  termed  the  Constitutional  General 
Assembly,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
the  exscinding  body,  and  this  has  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  so 
decided.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  final  decision  has  not  been  had,  and  it 
is  adapted  to  wound  thc  foclini^s  of  some 
to  fix  such  appellations  upon  the  two  par- 
tics.  They  arc  now  two  churches.  Thc 
division  may  bo  advantageously  contem- 
plated as  one  of  the  events  ordered  by  an 
all -wise  Providence. 

The   Assembly   of  thc   Scotch   party 
holds  its  sessions  annually.     That  of  the  i 
Puritan   party  meets  only  once  in  throe 
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vpars<  There  can  be  no  ofTeuce  in  call- 
ing ono  tlic  Annuiil  Assembly,  and  the 
oth<?r  the  Tricnnrnl  AsaemWy^ 

The  numerical  stvength  of  the  two 
cimrchea  is  not  greolly  unequdU  The 
Triciiniiil  Assembly  cnrrics  forward  its 
chnritablo  oporatious  wholly  by  meana  of 
voluntary  aasocLitions,  in  which  it  co-op- 
cratoa  wilh  other  denominations.  Ita 
contributions  to  foreign  mLssion.s  are  made 
ehiofly  (o  the  Anif^rican  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions;  those 
for  OHf  own  connlry  arc  throt»j^h  the 
American  Home  Mmionary  Society,  It 
haj9  no  denominational  tract  society^  pre- 
ferring to  act  with  ita  Christian  brethren 
of  other  churches  in  the  American  Tract 
Society^  The  church  hna  raised  up,  and 
has  now  under  its  care,  four  theological 
seminaries,  viz. ;  those  of  Auburn,  New 
York,  and  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati^ 
and  iUo  Theological  Seminary  of  Mary- 
vilJe,  V^si  Tennessee,  together  wilh  a 
theological  department  in  the  Western 
Resen^e  Collesje, — ond  nil  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition.  In  respect  to  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  seculnr  learning 
generally,  the  Presbyterian  Church  pre^ 
fers  to  act  with  all  its  countrymen,  with- 
out respect  to  dennminHtrons,  nny  furthf^r 
than  to  secure  in  such  inslilutiona  a 
proper  regard  for  sound  morals  ond  true 
religion.  Associnted  n^iturnlly  with  the 
popultttjon  of  New  England,  the  difference 
of  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  cannot 
prevent  a  natural  co-of^eralTon  with  the 
sons  of  the  Pili^rims,  in  disseminating 
Christinnity  with  less  of  excliisiveness 
and  sretarirm  ehnrneter  than  belongs  to 
any  other  body  of  Christians, 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  j^ 
suflieient  of  litv^rality  and  charity  in  the 
age  to  justify  such  a  procedure,  or  whether 
this  jfTcnnrosiiy  of  !ho  Presbyteriiin  Church 
shall  be  met  wilh  such  nn  amount  of  e\- 
elusiveness,  as  to  receive  an  impulse 
while  impartini;  one,  and  thus  to  become 
assimilated  in  this  respect  to  the  sects  by 
which  it  is  PTjrrounded, 

The  Grneral  Assembly  has  under  its 
care  19  synods,  101  presbyteries,  and 
nearly  1500  ministers. 

In  concluding  this  statement  it  may 
not  U-  improper  to  remark,  that  when 
other  denominations  have  been  alluded  to, 


it  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of  settinjj 
forth  distinctly  the  character  and  posiiioa 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy.  ■  Not  a  wish 
has  been  indulged  to  wound  the  feehngs  il 
of  other  communions.  The  prebtical  1 
churches,  from  which  we  differ  so  wMy 
on  the  great  principles  of  ecclesiastical  lib- 
erty, we  nevertheless  regard  as  churches 
of  Christy  and  would  as  cordially  invito 
them  to  our  pulpits  and  our  commumoa, 
if  ihey  would  reciprocate  our  kindness,  af 
we  do  llie  clergy  and  communicants  of 
other  dcnommatione,  and  we  feel  even  an 
unaffected  grief  that  ihey  should  be  pre- 
vented by  their  system  from  meelinj  us 
as  the  ministers  of  Christy  and  members 
of  the  Church  Universal,  IVe  woulJ 
gladly  have  passed  over  all  allusion  to 
the  divisions  of  our  own  church  in  183S; 
bitt  it  seemed  otherwise  impossible  to  I 
make  a  fair  statement  of  the  characleris- 1 
tics  and  condition  of  the  Presbytcriaa 
Church,  We  have  aimed  to  avoid  all  of 
fence  in  Speaking  of  the  parties  as  loan- 
ing  respectively  towards  the  strictness  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  and  the  readier  ten- 
dency to  yield  and  to  assimilate  with 
others  maniTested  by  the  descendania  of 
the  English  Puritans.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, thnt  nnany  Presbyterians  originally 
of  the  Scotch  school,  both  ckrsry  aaJ 
laity,  as  the  Synod  of  Virginia  and  ether^j  \ 
are  among  our  most  llbernl  const  it utioanl 
Presbyterians,  nor  that  some  of  the  cferpy 
and  people  born  nnd  educated  anrjong  ihc 
Pilgrim  sons  of  New  England,  are  among 
the  straitest  class  of  those  connected  with 
the  church  of  the  Annual  Assembly.  We 
only  menn  a  general  char:iet eristic  of  the  Hi 
parties  aa  such,  when  we  e:hc  them  ihe^ 
appellations.  With  that  church  the  wri- i 
ter,  as  an  individual — end  he  is  eonfidem  * 
the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  hh 
brethren  —  has  no  personal  difficultiea. 
He  has  been  for  a  term  of  five  years  to- 
gether connected  with  a  presbytery^  in 
which  nearly  every  meml)er  sympathised 
with  that  party.  The  kindly  intereouiw 
enjoyed  wilh  his  brethren  of  Louisinaa 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  If  we  hove 
spoken  of  our  own  church  as  the  trtM? 
constitutional  Presbyterian  Church,  it  wu.i 
not  to  question  the  rights  of  others.  It 
was  only  because  we  really  think  it  such. 
Undoubtedly  others  think  differeptly  with 
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equal  sincerity.  Our  prayer  is  that  both 
nay  prosper,  and  only  provoke  one 
another  to  love  and  good  works,  and  that 
cill  those^.  churches  who  hold  Christ  the 
head  may  unite  their  energies  against  all 
those  forms  of  sin  that  resist  the  progress 
of  our  common  Christianity. 

In  preparing  the  above  article,  thoughts 
cmd  language  have  been  taken  from  such 
aources  of  information  as  were  accessible 
to  us.  In  doing  this  it  was  less  trouble 
and  more  favorable  to  typographical  beau- 
ty, and  to  rendering  the  whole  readable, 
to  avoid  frequent  quotation   marks  and 
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Committee  ad  interim  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  Decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  York, 
Pennsylvania. 
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In  presenting  a  concise  view  of  the  ori- 
gin, the  doctrines,  the  practice,  and  the  pre- 
sent extent  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  will  be  the  object,  to  make  an 
impartial  statement  of  such  general  facts 
as  may  be  deemed  important  to  the  reader. 
Minutiee  and  detail  could  not  be  expected 
in  a  history  of  this  character.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  writer,  to  divest  himself  of 
every  thing  like  prejudice,  and  to  present 
the  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wrong 
no  one,  and  to  do  entire  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned. Ecclesiastical  history,  taken  as 
a  whole,  or  in  its  several  parts  and  divi- 
sions, should  be  regarded  as  Christianity 
teaching  by  example.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  none  will  look  upon  the 
subject  as  unprofitable  and  barren. 

The  light  of  ecclesiastical  and  profane 
history  enables  us  to  determine  accurately. 


the  origin  of  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions of  Christendom, — such  as  the  Catho- 
lics, the  Episcopalians,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Baptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Methodists,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned.  Some  of  these  are  of  greater, 
others  of  less  antiquity.  None  of  them 
can  trace  their  origin  farther  back  than 
the  fif\h  century;  some  of  them,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

•  The  following  was  the  occasion  of  the 
origin  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  presented  a  melancholy  aspect 
As  early  as  1770,  or  thereabouts,  Daniel 
Boone,  the  great  western  pioneer,  at  the 
head  of  some  daring  adventurers,  explored 
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this  portion  of  the  United  States,  then  a 
vast  forest,  filled  with  frightful  savages. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
a  tide  of  emigration  poured  into  this  fron- 
tier country.  This  emigration  was  chiefly 
from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  it,  that,  in  1792,  Ken- 
tucky was  admitted  into  the  union  as  one 
of  the  states  of  the  confederacy;  and 
Tennessee  in  1796.  Of  course,  there 
could  be  but  few  schools  or  churches,  in 
either  of  these  young  states,  at  this  period. 
There  were  but  few  ministers  of  the  gospel 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  could,  of  course, 
bo  but  little  moral  restraint,  or  religious 
influence.  In  addition  to  this,  vital  piety 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
England,  spiritual  and  Bible  religion  suf- 
fered a  great  shock  in  that  country.  The 
baleful  influence  extended  to  the  colonies. 
The  Wesleys  and  Whitcfield  were  raised 
up,  in  England,  to  reform  this  state  of 
things.  Those  pious  men  visited  this 
country.  But  their  visits  were  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  atlantic  coast  and 
cities. 

Catching  some  of  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
those  noted  reformers,  the  Tenants,  con- 
nected with  "  Log  College,"  Pa.,  effected 
a  complete  n^fi^nnation,  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian cliurches,  in  the  Middle  and  New 
Knr;Iand  states.  This  refornmtion,  violent, 
and  for  a  time  causing  serious  divisions, 
did  not  extend  to  the  churches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian persuasion,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  southern  states.  This  view  of 
the  subject,  bearing  in  mind  the  quarter 
whence  the  people  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  emigrated,  in  connection  with 
other  existing  circumstances,  will  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  vital  Godliness 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  those  new  states. 
The  history  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the 
recollections  of  the  old  settlers,  confirms 
this.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  New 
Birth  was  but  little  understood  by  the  mass 
of  the  church  members,  and  but  seldom 
heard  preached  from  the  pulpit.* 


Immorality  marked  the  oonduct  of 
church  members.  Both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoii- 
eating  liquors  to  excess.  Whilst  this  sUle 
of  things  existed  in  the  church,  of  come 
we  could  look  for  nothing  but  the  moit 
daring  impiety  in  those  who  were  out  of 
its  pale.  The  Sabbath  was  violated.  Tbe 
lowest  and  most  disgusting  ibrmsof  gaming 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  Pn^ 
fanity,  that  American  sin,  prevailed  in  all 
circles  of  life.  The  writings  of  Paine  and 
Voltaire  had  reached  tliose  distant  aW 
then  frontier  parts  of  the  New  World,  o(ff> 
rupting  many  a  heart,  and  blinding  maoT 
an  eye.  Infidelity  has  long  been  the  plague 
and  curse  of  our  vast  western  frontier. 
In  those  wilds,  this  poisonous  Upas  tree 
shoots  up  with  a  noxious  growth.  Would 
the  churches,  instead  of  spending  their 
time  in  wrangling  about  Apostolic  succes- 
sion, and  their  antiquity,  spend  their 
energies  in  distributing,  in  those  destitute 
regions,  such  books  as  are  among  thej 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  or  among  these 
published  by  the  Tract  Society,  or  as  the 
works  of  Pa  ley  and  Brougham  on  Natural 
Theology,  what  amount  of  good  might  be 
effected ! 

Where  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
prevails,  it  will  require  ijcither  common 
men  nor  common  measures  to  rfTtct  a 
reformation.  It  required  Luther,  and  Lu- 
ther's measures,  to  effect  the  Reformation. 
It  required  John,  and  John's  i>roachin(r,  to 
lead  the  Jewish  nation  to  repent ancc.  The 
warrior  accommodates  his  mode  of  war- 
fare to  the  enemy  and  the  country.  The 
church  should  profit  by  the  example. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
clergymen,  who  have  never  travelled  ten 
miles  beyond  the  boundary  of  their  own 
flock,  and  their  thoughts  not  half  so  far, 


•  Rev.  James  M*G ready,  a  talented  clenify- 
man  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  had  preached 
a  length  of  time  before  he  knew  any  thing,  ex- 


perimentally, of  the  New  Birth-  After  prrach- 
inc:,  on  one  occasion,  he   overheard  a  pious 
elder,   in   a  conversation,  regrettinsj  that  he 
should  be  preaching:  to  others,  when  he  was  ■ 
himself  a  stranger  loihe  first  principles  of  re- 
liffion.    This  led  him   lo   reflection.    He  ex- 
amined his  situation ;  he  felt  that  he  was  an 
unconverted  man.    Not  long:  elapsed  before  he  !! 
experienced  a  change  of  heart.    After  this,  he  j 
became  a  very  efficient  preacher.     He  oftr'n  m 
preached  the  necessity  of  the  New  Binh  M  i 
members  of  the  church.     Something  similar  i 
lo  this  is  related  of  Mr.  Wesley.  i 
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condemning,  by  the  wholesale,  all  reli- 
gious measures  which  they  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  practising.  Paul  made 
himself  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  win  souls  to  Christ.  At  Athens,  he 
quoted  from  heathen  poets ;  at  Jerusalem, 
firom  the  prophets. 

Rev.  James  M'Gready  and  other  pious 
individuals  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
were  the  instruments  under  God,  of  break- 
ing up  the  fatal  slumbers  of  the  church, 
and  thereby  working  a  complete  moral 
reformation  in  that  portion  of  the  vineyard 
of  Grod  in  question.  They  mourned  in 
secret;  they  wept  in  public ;  they  prayed; 
they  preached ;  they  expostulated.  They 
came  together  in  religious  conferences. 
They  entered  into  solemn  covenants  to 
observe  certain  hours  in  concert  at  a  throne 
of  Grace.  Like  Elijah  on  the  mount,  they 
were  not  discouraged  when  they  had 
prajred  once,  and  no  answer  came.  Again 
they  prayed.  Still  they  repeated  their 
prayers.  More  than  to  the  seventh  time 
they  prayed.  The  successful  minister  has 
always  been  a  man  of  prayer.  Such  were 
Baxter,  Whitefield,  and  the  Tenants. 

At  length  favorable  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  God's  grace  and  spirit,  were 
seen  in  several  congregations.  The  in- 
terest increased.  It  soon  spread  to  other 
congregations  and  neighborhoods.  One 
general  concern  about  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, pervaded  every  breast.  That  there 
were  excesses  in  this  revival  of  religion, 
none  would  deny.  So  there  have  been 
in  almost  all  works  of  grace,  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries. 

There  is  no  human  blessing  which  is 
not  capable  of  perversion.  Usually,  the 
greater  the  blessing,  the  greater  the  ca- 
pability of  perversion.  We  must,  at  pre- 
sent, be  content  to  take  things  as  we 
find  them.  But,  the  abuse  of  a  prac- 
tice in  some  cases,  is  no  good  reason  to 
neglect  it.* 


•  Mach  has  been  said  concerning  the  physi- 
cal resalts  of  excessive  and  immoderate  ex- 
citement in  some  instances,  connected  with 
this  revival.  I  allude  to  bodily  contortions  and 
convnlsions.  In  some  cases  these  were  ex- 
cessive. Bat  they  were  never  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  religion.  They  were  rather  regarded 
as  a  curse.  Like  most  excitements,  they  were 
regarded  as  somewhat  contagious.    The  whole 


This  religious  influence  not  only  extended 
to  surrounding  counties,  but  to  surround- 
ing states.  The  demand  for  ministerial 
aid  every  day  increased.  The  cry  was, 
"  come  over  and  help  us."  There  was  no 
possibility  of  those  few  ministers  supply- 
ing the  demand.  They  labored  with  Apos- 
tolic industry  and  fidelity:  yet  the  de- 
mand seemed  to  increase. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  minister  has 
always  been  one  of  the  greatest  toil.  He, 
literally,  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  and 
goes  forth  over  the  wilderness  to  seek 
the  lost  sheep.  He  endures  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, thirst,  and  cold.  He  passes  moun- 
tains and  streams  without  roads  or  bridges. 
Under  such  circumstances  were  these  men 
laboring.  Often  were  their  hearts  grieved 
when  they  could  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  some  distant  family,  or  destitute 
neighborhood  or  church,  to  go  and  break 
to  them  the  bread  of  life.  To  the  pious 
soul,  it  is  truly  an  af&cting  sight  to  see 
people  deprived  of  the  means  of  graces 
who  have  a  disposition  to  improve  them. 
Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
with  compassion,  when  he  saw  the  multi- 
tude scattered  as  sheep,  without  a  shep- 
herd. What  was  to  be  done  under  these 
circumstances  ?  This  was  the  inquiry  of 
many  an  anxious  heart. 

After  much  deliberation  and  even  hesi- 
tation, it  was  agreed,  that,  in  view  of  the 


of  this  occurred  not  in  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
hyterian  Church,  hut  in  the  Prtahyterian 
Church,  These  exercises  of  tumbling,  and 
falling  down,  were  common  during  the  last 
century,  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  In  Scotland, 
the  same  has  occurred.  Once,  in  the  General 
Assembly,  whilst  in  session  in  Edinburgh.  For 
information  on  this  subject,  see  President  Ed- 
wards* excellent  treatise  on  Revivals  of  Reli- 
gion ;  and  also  a  small  volume  published  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  en- 
titled, «« Log  College."  This  "  Log  College" 
contains  mtUeriaht  for  one  or  more  volumes  of 
great  interest  Rev.  Jameit  Smith,  has  pub- 
lished the  most  extended  history  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  yet  extant  This 
history  of  Mr.  Smith,  otherwise  possessing 
some  merit,  gives  an  undue  prominence  to 
these  bodily  exercises.  In  view  of  this,  and 
other  representations  of  a  similar  character, 
this  note  has  been  added.  The  subject,  in  it- 
self, is  of  no  importance  at  this  day.  And, 
but  for  what  has  been  published  to  the  world, 
no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it. 


graat  mmistcrial  dcstitulion,  il  would  he 
right  and  proper  to  «ct  young  men  apart 
to  the  fnioistry,  who  <iid  uot  enjoy  a  clas- 
fiical  education*  Some  three  or  four, 
whose  pk'ty  and  latenls  sccnwd  lo  juaLify 
thr  aiept  were  encouraged  to  prcpdru  writ- 
ten discourses  and  prui*cnt  thera  to  Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery,  in  the  liinila  of  which 
the  revival  occurred, 

Previous  to  being  licensed ,  Uicy  were 
etxamined  on  literature  and  Thcologyi  and 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Prwsbyierian  Chureh,  with  the  exception 
of  wJjat  they  bolievod  to  be  fatality,  taught 
under  the  name  of  predestination  apd  elcc^ 
tion*  Here  we  see  a  departure  from  the 
book  of  discipline  in  two  things.  First, 
individuals  inducted  into  the  ministry  with- 
out a  classical  education^  This  has  hcen 
a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  both  before  and 
since  that  period.  Individual  cases  could 
ho  njentioiied,  if  it  were  neoessa/y.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  that 
I  ^  church  have  not  enjoyed  a  classical  edu- 
cation. So  of  all  tho  churches.  Many 
of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen  have 
Iiad  only  an  English  education.  A  know- 
lodge  of  tho  dead  languages  is,  doubtless, 
of  groat  advantage  to  the  clergyman,  pro- 
viding it  bo  tJiofOugh,  But,  the  way  in 
which  the  languages  are  of^en  studied  by 
Theological  students,  ia  not  ojjly  a  waste 
of  titne,  but  a  wasle  of  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  knowledge  oi^  the  mother 
tongue,  without  which,  none  can  protilably 
preach  the  Gospd. 

The  second  departure  was  the  adoption 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  exct^ptijig  one 
of  its  leading  articles,  Mejjtal  reserva- 
tion's in  the  adoption  of  the  Confession, 
have  long  been  practised  in  ihe  Presbyte- 
rian Churcli,  Il  is  known  that  the  New 
and  Old  SchcK^I  divisions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  assert,  that  they  bold  to 
widely  dlflerent  doctrines;  yet  they  bolh 
adopt  the  same  Confession  ofFailb,  Here 
lh*m,  if  the  Confession  be  understood,  are 
mental  reservations  on  the  part  of  one,  or 
perhaps  of  boih  of  these  divisions. 

It  has  sometimes  been  affirmed  that  the 
orisj;inal  grounds  of  dispute  between  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  the  Mother 
Church,  were  the  subject  of  education. 
This  ia  not  true.     The  subject  of  a  classi- 


cal education  was  one  part  of  tl>c  djspule ; 
a  gri^at  and  important  doctrine  the  other. 

h  was  in  October,  1803,  that  the  can- 
didates in  question,  alkr  waxm  opj^judition 
from  some  of  the  members,  were  IJcentiied 
by  Transylvania  Presbytery,  Thcseyoung 
men  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  illiierattf 
novices.  They  passed  a  favorable  t^jurii^ 
ination  on  Literature  and  Theology,  by  a 
scrupulous  and  jealous  Presbytery,  They 
>\-ere  men  of  capacity  and  liberal  aeijuire^ 
ments.  They  had  already  proved  ii>cir 
aptness  to  teach  in  their  pious  labors,  iu 
various  destitute  neighborhoods.  Tb«y 
boldly  confront  the  Presbytery,  and  toy 
ihey  cannot  believe  one  of  the  articles  of 
Ihc  Confession,  because  tb&y  thinjc  jt  at 
variance  with  the  word  of  God*  Such 
was  the  character  of  these  men  who  havt 
too  oHen  been  called  ignorant  and  Iliiieraie. 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  historiaa,  in  pouring 
contempt  and  scorn  on  the  early  Chris* 
tians,  has  proved  to  posterity  one  thing; 
that  is,  though  he  possessed  a  great  mind, 
yet  it  was  swayed  by  the  worst  prejudice. 
If  Tacitus  regarded  the  early  Chnstians 
wuth  no  other  feelings  than  contempt,  poe^ 
terityj  on  that  subject,  has  no  other  feel- 
ing than  pity  for  the  great  historian.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventC'cnth  ccnturips^ 
the  Puritans  were  a  common  mark  of  ridi- 
cule for  every  popular  writer.  ,  ,  The 
Puritans  have  lived  to  see  their  enemies, 
through  their  own  arts  and  policy,  become 
highly  contemptible. 

or  all  language,  satire  and  ridicule  are 
the  most  dangerous.  Jt  ts,  as  though  ooe 
were  to  shoot  arrows  perpendicularly  into 
ih^  air,  which  would  be  in  danger  of  Call- 
ing on  his  own  head^ 

The  individuals  who  were  licensed  by 
the  presbytery,  just  referred  to,  in  due 
process  of  time,  were  regularly  ordained 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry.  It  was 
in  October,  1802,  that  Kentucky  Synod 
divided  Transylvania  Presbytery,'  aod 
created  a  new  one,  cjdled,  Cumberlflcd 
Presbytery.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  bj 
the  reader,  that  the  body  of  Chrlsiini» 
afterwards  driven  to  secession^  and  now 
known  as  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  took 
tbcir  name  from  this  ncw^  Presbyterv. 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  Cumherland 
River,  names  borrowed  from  Ent^land, 
and  of  high   historical   renown    in  that 
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countiy,  will  readily  enough  suggest  the 
origin  of  this  title,  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery. The  names  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
palian, and  Congregattonalist,  have  re- 
ibeooe  to  certain  modes  of  church  govern- 
neot.  Roman  Catholic,  Arminian,  and 
Greek  Church,  to  the  localities  of  their 
origin.  Baptist,  to  a  certain  mode  of  Bap- 
tism. Methodist,  to  a  certain  regularity 
in  practice.  The  Lutherans,  borrowed 
tbeir  name  from  Luther. 

The  tem  Quaker,  was  originally,  one 
oTooDtempt  A  name,  in  itself,  is  nothing. 
It  is  the  spirit,  doctrine,  and  practices  of  a 
church  which  shouki  be  an  object  of  re- 
gard. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbytery,  in  1804,  a  small  minor- 
ity, consisting  of  three,  transmitted  a  re- 
monstrance to  Kentucky  Synod,  complain- 
iog  of  what  they  termed  irregularities  in 
lioensiog  and   ordaining  the   individuals 
above  referred  to,  which  solemn  acts,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  had  been  officially 
done  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Two 
of  the  three  remonstrants,  afterwards  lefl 
the  Plresbyterian  Church.     The  one  bc- 
canse  a  New  Light ;  the  other  was  sus- 
pended and  deposed  for  becoming  a  Pela- 
gian.    This  is   mentioned,  to   show  the 
origin  of  that  persecution,  that  at  first  was 
gotten  np  against  Cumberland  Presbytery : 
and  since  has  been  kept  up,  from  certain 
quarters  against  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.     If  there  be  heresy  in  all 
this  matter,  it  is  among  the  opposcrs,  not 
the  opposed.   In  this  world,  the  few  origi- 
nate, whether  it  be  gooil  or  evil ;  the  mass 
merely  follow  in  the  train,  without  ques- 
tioning the  justice   or  injustice  of  their 
pursuit.     When  a  current  is  once  set  in  a 
certain   direction,  it   is   strange   what  a 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  turn  its  course. 
Such    is    the    imperfection    of    human 
nature.  ' 

But  little  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
remonstrance,  until  the  succeeding  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod,  when  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  matter  of 
variance. 

The  Commission  proceeded  to  execute 
its  task.  Cumberland  Presbytery,  with 
all  its  candidates  and  licentiates,  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  commission.  A  littlo 
moderation  and  charity  now,  would  have 


been  of  the  utmost  value.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous matter  to  attempt  to  coerce  men,  either 
politically  or  ecclesiastically.  In  the 
struggle  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  for  independence,  we  have  a  veri- 
fication of  this.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  man's  selfishness  and  love  of  this  world, 
nothing  is  so  dear  to  him,  at  last,  as  opin- 
ions. He  will  forego  all  things  for  naked 
opinions ;  things  that  can  neither  be  seen, 
nor  fdt,  nor  weighed.  The  Puritans  for- 
sook home,  country  and  all  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  So  did  tlie  early  Chris- 
tians. No  force,  no  connexion,  can  cau^ 
the  good  man  to  abandon  his  principles. 
The  Commission  should  have  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  than,  with 
hope  of  success,  to  have  pursued  the 
course  they  did.  The  Presbytery  was 
called  upon  to  surrender  all  the  nx^n  whom 
it  had  licensed  and  ordained,  for  re-exam- 
ination. 

Both  the  Presbytery  and  the  persons 
demanded,  refused  compliance,  upon  the 
solemn  conviction  that  it  was  wrong. 
This  refusal  was  not  dictated  by  a  stubborn, 
unyielding,  perverse  disposition  of  heart, 
but  was  the  result  of  conscientious  con- 
victions. Some  of  them  had  flocks.  These 
they  dearly  loved.  Others  were  preach- 
ing on  the  itinerant  plan,  in  totally  desti- 
tute regions.  Those  churches  and  regions 
without  their  laborers  would  be  entirely 
destitute.  Their  labors  had  been  blessed. 
This,  the  remonstrants,  the  Synod,  and 
the  Commission  knew.  But  they  were 
useful,  in  what  some  tenncd,  an  irregular 
way.  The  disciples  stopped  oik3  from 
casting  out  devils,  because  he  did  not 
follow  them.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
murmured  because  Christ  cured  diseases 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  both  cases  irreg- 
ularity was  complained  of.  The  regret 
of  the  old  Austrian  General  was,  not  so 
much  that  Napoleon  defeated  him  in  every 
engagement,  but  that  it  was  done  in  an 
irregular  way,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie 
established  tactics  of  the  day. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  those  who 
opposed  the  proceedings  of  Cumberland 
Presbytery,  except  such  as  a  forwards  l)c- 
came  New  Lights  and  Pelagians,  were  in 
heart,  opposed  to  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  the  extension  of  the  glory  of  Christ. 
This  would  not  be  intimated.     Such  an 
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intimation  would  be  highly  uncharitable. 
Tlioir  opposition  was,  to  what  they  termed, 
and  no  doubt  thought  too,  irregular  pro- 
ceed in  *p.  Tliey  were  wedded  to  modes 
and  lorms.  With  such  persons  there  is  no 
want  of  proper  feelings,  but  of  large  and 
liberil  views  of  things.  The  reformer  in 
religion,  and  tlie  man  who  makes  dis- 
coveries in  improvements,  in  science, 
never  fail  to  be  branded  witii  every  odious 
epitlwt.  Power  never  fails  to  intoxicate. 
Man  nover  is  placed  in  greater  temptation 
than  when  in  a  position  of  unlimited 
pQwer.  There  is  the  place  where  human 
nature  is  seen  in  its  nakedness  and  worst 
(urms  of  depravity.  Unlimited  power  has 
aluTiys  been  too  much  for  the  church; 
when  this  has  been  in  its  possession,  the 
firths  of  persecution  have  been  lighted  up. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that 
the  auttiority  given  to  this  Commission, 
was  misplaced.  All  the  men,  whom  Cum- 
IxTland  Presbytery  had  licensed  and  or- 
dained, were  silenct^d  witli  as  much  au- 
thority, as  if  though  a  Nuncio  had  come 
from  the  Vatican.  This  is  not  all ;  the 
Presbytery  was  peremptorily  ordere<l  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting. 

This  whole  proceeding  is  unprecedented. 
Men,  who  had  been  regularly  licensed  and 
ordained,  against  whom  no  allegation, 
eithf^r  (►f  iinmorality  or  lierosy,  was  made, 
wrri'  silfiicr-d,  and  that  by  a  commission 
Irorn  a  synod. 

TIk.'  situation  of  the  interdicted  Presby- 
tery was  extrcin*^.  One  part  of  tlie  prt\ich- 
(Ts  silemvil  :  the  other  under  a  formal 
citation  to  appoar  hfiora  the  Synod.  Those 
who  wcro  silcMK'ed  knew  not  what  to  do. 
The  olInTS  wen*  filled  with  uncertainty 
and  inqnii'tiiile.  One  general  gloom  cov- 
ere(l  the  (are  of  all.  Every  breast  heaved 
with  sorrow.  All  was  despondency  and 
uneertainty.  When  the  minister  Mield 
the  p(H)}>l(»  without  a  pastor,  his  tjrief  rose 
hij^her.  Wlien  the*  people  looked  upon  the 
minister,  their  gloom  and  despair  grew 
darker.  All,  old  and  youni^,  parents  and 
eliildivn,  pfirl(M)k  in  the  common  grief. 
Even  the  irreliiiious  felt  tlie  influence. 

CumlK'rland  Presbytery,  at  this  period, 
embraeeil  a  lar^e  extent  of  territory.  There 
were  numerous  churehes,  preaching  and 
missionary  stations  in  its  limits.  The 
churehos    secrmed  to  sj)ring  up  with    the 


rapidity  of  tho  growth  of  the  countr)'. 
Some  of  these  ministers,  who  were  si- 
lenced, according  to  tho  customs  of  tke 
times,  had  charge  of  several  churches 
located  in  difibrcnt  n^hborhoods.  Those 
Licentiates  travelled  over  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  country,  preaching  and  exhoiting 
every  day.  When  the  CommissioD  is- 
sued its  prohibition,  their  appointnieats 
were  days  and  weeks  before  them.  There 
were  engagements  for  baptism,  the  ad- 
ministratk)n  of  tlx;  LonTs  Supper,  for  so- 
lemnizing marriages,  organizing  churches, 
instituting  new  preaching  stations,  meet- 
ing with  serious  persons,  and  receiving 
individuals  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  All  was  frustrated.  With  sad 
and  mournful  hearts  and  weeping  eyes, 
would  these  pious  men  go  and  relate  to 
assembled  congregations  what  had  taken 
place.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  realize  the  melan- 
choly state  of  things  which  really  existed. 
It  would  savor  of  extravagance  to  relate 
the  whole. 

There  is  no  greater  curse,  than  to  d^ 
privc  a  pious  people  of  the  means  of 
grace.  There  could  be  no  sorer  evil, 
than  to  prohibit  the  godly  minister  from 
preaching  the  gospel  to  anxious,  listening, 
famishing,  starving  souls.  Af\er  several 
months  of  painful  suspense  and  anxiely, 
th(^  meml)ers  of  tho  pi-oscribed  presbyter}" 
came  together  in  the  capacity  of  a  coun- 
cil. It  was  agn?ed  to  pt^tition  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  hoping  to  find  a  redn^ 
of  grievances  from  that  venerable  bixly. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  they  should  art, 
not  as  a  Presbytery,  but  as  a  council, 
until  an  answer  could  he  obtained  from 
the  Assembly.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
violent  or  hasty.  There  is  a  moderation 
highly  comnK^ndable.  The  great  object 
in  thus  associating  themselves  together  in 
the  capacity  of  a  council,  was,  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  C(^ngregations  to- 
gether. 

They  held  occasional  meetings  for  con- 
ference. Most,  or  all  of  them,  now  re- 
sumed their  laln^rs.  The  ordinances  wen* 
again  administered,  and  their  labors  w<'rc 
abundently  blessed.  Amid  all  th<'ir  d\s- 
courau:oments  and  embarrassments,  they 
had  the  gratification  of  seeinu  the  plf-a- 
sure  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  their  hands. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  petition  of  the 
Council  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  in 
session  in  Philadelphia.  That  body  al- 
leged that  it  could  not  act  in  the  case, 
because  it  had  not  been  regularly  appealed 
to. 

It  is  singular  that  such  an  allegation 
should  have  come  from  that  reverend 
body.  How  could  they  be  appealed  to  in 
any  other  way  ?  A  part  of  the  presby- 
tery silenced ;  the  other  part  summoned 
by  an  illegal  Commission,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  synod  to  answer  certain  allegata. 
The  Council  appeared  before  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  only  way  that  it  could.  There 
was  no  other  channel  of  appeal. 

Kentucky  Synod  was  advisecT  by  the 
Assembly  to  review  its  proceedings.  This 
amounted  to  a  tacit  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  proscribed 
Presbytery  was  right  in  its  proceedings ; 
else  why  this  revision  of  proceedings 
nx»inmended.  Private  intimations  were 
given  to  the  aggrieved  party,  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  ample  amends  should  be 
made  them.  This  was  confidently  relied 
Upon.  It  gave  every  encouragement. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and 
original  intention  of  these  private  intima- 
tions, it  is  certain  they  proved  fallacious 
io  the  end.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
there  was  sincerity  in  this  unofficial  in- 
formation. But  why  it  was  not  made 
good,  at  this  distance  of  time,  probably, 

f  cannot  be  determined.  Whether  there 
was  a  change  of  members  in  that  high 
II  judicature  of  the  church,  or  whether  there 
was  a  sacrifice  made  to  what  was  es- 
teemed policy,  is  equally  difRcult  to  de- 
cide. 

The  Synod,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Assembly,  reviewed  its  for- 
mer proceedings.  The  result  was,  a  con- 
firmation of  what  had  previously  been 
done.  This  took  place  in  1807.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery was,  in  fact,  dissolved  by  the 
Commission.  At  this  time  it  was  ofR- 
cially  dissolved  by  the  Synod. 

Ader  this  dissolution,  Transylvania 
Presbytery  was  ordered  to  settle  the 
I  matter  in  dispute,  with  the  Council.  The 
natural  tendency  of  this  was  to  inflame 
and  irritate.  In  this,  though,  we  see  the 
Council  recognized  as  a  responsible  body. 


It  is  not  treated  in  this  case  with  the  dis- 
dain due  a  publican  or  heathen,  but  with 
the  decorum  of  an  orderly,  talented,  pious 
body.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment was  far  from  uniform. 

In  1808,  the  Council  sent  another  pe- 
tition to  the  Greneral  Assembly,  but  were 
again  informed  that  that  body  could  take 
no  action  on  the  case,  because  an  appeal 
had  not  been  brought  to  them  from  Ken- 
tucky Synod.  Singular  information  this  I 
Had  matters  remained  to  this  hour,  in  an 
unsettled  state,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
appeal  would  have  gone  up  from  \he 
synod.  It  would  not  have  been  their 
policy.  In  justice,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cler- 
gymen of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both 
sympathised  with  the  council,  and  be- 
lieved that  their  conduct  was  altogether 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances.  Had 
they  promptly  and  decidedly  justified  and 
defended  in  a  public  manner,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  interdicted  presbytery,  final 
division  might  have  been  prevented.  Of- 
ten it  is  the  case,  that  an  unwillingness 
to  assume  responsibility,  or  espouse  mea- 
sures of  temporary  unpopularity,  works 
almost  infinite  evil.  To  this  hour  there 
are  many  of  both  schools  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  who  candidly  affirm  that 
the  proceedings  against  this  presbytery 
were  violent,  ill-judged,  and  out  of  place. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  candid 
reader,  that  in  all  churches  there  are 
many  bad  and  designing  men.  The 
good  possess  many  imperfections.  Hence, 
it  behooves  us  to  exercise  the  charity 
of  the  gospel. 

In  1809,  a  letter  from  Kentucky  Synod, 
was  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  in  reference  to  the 
action  the  synod  had  taken  against  Cum- 
berland Presbytery.  The  Assembly  took 
judicial  action  on  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, and  justified  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  in  the  case.  Though  the  Assem- 
blies of  1807  and  1809,  had  decided  that 
they  could  not  act  on  the  case,  because  it 
had  come  up  by  letter,  and  not  by  appeal 
from  synod;  yet,  in  1809,  when  the  mat- 
ter came  before  the  Assembly,  by  letter, 
and  not  by  appeal,  the  excision  of  Cum- 
berland Presbytery  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  took  place. 
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At  a  recent  period,  in  another  portion 
Kpr  the  United  8tulfs,  wo  have  witnessed 
!ihc  same  venerabl*.^  body  cutting  ofT  a 
IttTi^r  number  of  churfhos  and  niinistcrSj 
'than  in  this  caw.  And  thia  body,  in  turn, 
for  a  time,  was  deprived  of  all  its  cKun^b 
I  property,  by  a  body  of  peopltj  which  it 
was  disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  schUmati- 
calfragment*  Things  in  llio  moral,  like 
, fluids  in  the  physitat  world,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  seek  their  level.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  ca:$c,  that  a  mait^s  own  sins 
punish  him*  The  evil  example  he  sets 
infects  others  ;  they,  in  following  it,  injure 
Uie  author  of  it. 

The  news  of  the  Assembly*a  action  was 
received  with  astoujshmcnt,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Cumberland  Presbytery.  They 
had  anticipated,  altogether,  a  different 
rcfltdt.  To  this,  they  had  been  led  by 
previous  intimations  from  the  Assembly, 
Of  course,  in  feelings,  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  such  a  decision*  It  was  a 
htliVke  of  the  heaviest  disappointment* 

Aflcr  the  first  feelings  had  subsided, 
they  began  to  think  of  future  action. 
Those  faithful  men  could  not  think  of 
ftbandoning  their  churches,  their  preaching 
stations,  and  their  sacred  callings.  What 
shijuld  he  done?  This  was  the  anxious 
inquiry  of  many  a  heart.  They  could 
not  think  of  going  to  other  churches  ; 
they  were  Presbyterians,  They  felt  that 
they  could  be  nothinjf  else.  Classical 
education^  and  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  fatality,  taught  under  the 
names  of  election*  and  reprobatioti,  could 
not  bccssential  to  Prcsbytenanism,  Pres- 
bytery wos  somethini^  distinct  from  both  ; 
or,  it  could  adopt  both  in  a  modified  form. 

It  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the  capacity 


*  The  doctrince  of  anoanditismai  eleclioo 
and  predesiinftliorj  was  not  laaght  la  tbe  Chris- 
tian church,  liJl  the  fourth  century*  Augus- 
tine, hishop  «f  Hippo,  in  Africa,  was  the 
autht^r  of  ii.  He  was  parily  educator]  at  Cnr- 
thap*?,  parity  at  Rome.  He  wbjs  thoroughly 
vfir.i<rd  in  Greek  literature  and  philosLiphy,  At 
Milan^  h<?  was  a  teacher  of  rheiorir.  Faiaiity 
was  an  io^redicnt  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 
systems  of  philosophy.  Did  be  not  deriv^e 
from  thf  Porch  and  the  Academ3%  those  Joc- 
triries  of  fatality,  which  be  engrafted  ot*  the 
Chrisrian  sysipm,  and  exiled  Predestination? 
May  this  not  1h?  the  oriRin  of  all  Predestiaa* 
tiun,  whirh  is  identical  with  fatality  ? 


of  a  council.  It  was  in  August,  1S09, 
they  met.  All  agreed  that  lhe>'  »boijld 
hold  together.  There  waa  a  difTercHcc 
of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  fuiarc  opera* 
tion.  Part  were  m  fovor  of  constituting, 
immedintely,  an  iudepetident  Presbytery, 
Some  hesitated  and  entertained  scmpUi. 
The  final  conclusion,  unanimously  agreed 
to,  wasj  to  ap]>oint  two  commissioners,  to 
propose  terms  to  Transylvania  Presbytery 
a  Ji  d  t  Ik;  Sy  nod ,  N  ot  with  stand  in  g  so  j  ija  ny 
failures,  still  Ihcy  hoped  lo  effix^i  an 
amieable  adjustment  of  their  diincultiea. 
Their  object  was  peace*  They  were  wil* 
ling  to  pursue  any  course  to  achieYe  this. 
Ambition  was  the  least  of  all  their  char^ 
acter<  Establishing  a  new  dcnomiufitioa 
had  not  entered  into  their  thoughts.  To 
do  good,  was,  what  they  \vere  laboring 
for.  They  wished  to  keep  their  churchca 
together,  to  see  souls  converted,  and  the 
cause  of  Christ  progress. 

The  two  commissioners  proceeded,  and 
presented  the  terms  of  the  council  to  the 
presbytery  and  the  synod.  They  were 
heard  with  itidiflerencc.  Totally  failing, 
they  returned  with  the  unwelcome  tiding)? 
lo  their  brethren.  Again,  the  inquiry 
was,  what  shall  we  do?  Each  Jook^^ 
upon  the  other  in  onxious  suspense.  All 
felt  that  it  waa  a  crisis.  Every  one  (elt  a 
weight  of  responsibility.  They  /asted  and 
prayed*  They  sought  wisdom  from  above. 
They  ivcre  not  the  men  to  weaver  and 
shrink  from  duty,  when  they  knew  what 
it  was.  To  abandon  all — they  could  not 
think  of  it.  To  go  forward  w^as  a  ^rtnt 
undertaking.  But,  ihey  were  ready  for 
this,  09  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that 
it  was  duty.  It  seemed  that  they  were 
shut  up  to  the  course.  There  was  but  one 
way.     The  Red  Sea  must  be  crossed  I 

In  the  fear  of  God,  three  members  of 
the  Council,  Rev,  Messrs,  Fi\rs  Ewi\o, 
Samukl  KiTVtj,  and  Samuel  M^Adam,  pro- 1 
cecflsd  solemnly,  under  a  firm  conviction  j 
<:^^  duty,  to  constitute  a  new  presbytery- 
The  presbytery  thtts  constituted,  c-allciJ 
itself  Cumberland  Presbytery,  from  which 
bos  grown  the  present  Cumberland  Pres* 
bylerian  Church, 

Subjoined  is  the  record  of  their  consti- 
tution : 

''  In  Dickson  County,  Slate  of  TeuGca* 
see,  at  the  Rev,  Samuel  AT  Adam's,  IhiaJI 
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4th  day  of  Feburary,  1810.  We,  Samuel 
If  Adam,  Finis  Ewing,  and  Samuel  King, 
regularly  ordained  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  against  whom  no  charge 
either  of  immorality  or  heresy  has  ever 
been  exhibited  before  any  judicature  of 
the  church,  having  waited  in  vain  for  more 
than  four  years,  in  the  meantime  petition- 
ing the  General  Assembly,  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  a  restoration  of  our 
violated  rights,  have,  and  do  hereby  agree, 
and  determine,  to  constitute  ourselves  into 
a  Presbytery,  known  by  the  name  of 
CiTMBEBLAicD  Presbytery,  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

"  All  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who 
may  hereailcr  be  licensed  by  this  Presby- 
tery, and  all  tho  licentiates  or  probation- 
ers who  may  hereafter  be  ordained  by 
this  Presbytery,  shall  be  required,  before 
being  licensed  and  ordained,  to  receive  and 
itccept  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  except 
the  idea  of  Fatality  that  seems  to  be  taught 
under  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  Predes- 
tination. 

"  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
such  as  can  clearly  receive  the  Confession 
1  of  Faith  without  an  exception,  will  not  be 
A  ^jDquired   to   make   any.      Moreover,   all 
licentiates,  before  they  arc  set  apart  to  the 
l\  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  or  ordain- 
il  ed,  shall  be  required  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation in  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
Astronomy,  Natural  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Church  History.     It  will  not  be 
understood  that  examinations  in  experi- 
mental   religion    and   theology   will    be 
j  omitted.  The  Presbytery  may  also  require 
an  examination  on  any  part,  or  all,  of  the 
above  branches  of  knowledge  before  grant- 
ing license,  if  they  deem  it  expedient." 

Though  there  were  only  three  ordained 
ministers,  Messrs.    Ewing,*   King,    and 


•  Rev.  Finis  Ewing,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Camberland  Presbyterian  Church,  whose 
likeness  accompanies  this  work,  was  bom  in 
the  state  of  Virginia.  His  parentage  was 
highly  respectable.  At  an  early  period  of  life 
he  emigrated  to  the  then  new  state,  Kentucky. 
In  that  portion  of  this  state,  originally  em- 
braced in  the  limits  of  Cumberland  Presbytery, 
is  a  large  family  connexion  of  his,  many  of 
them  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  re- 
putable standing  in  society.  Mr.  Ewing  be- 
came pious,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  early 


M'Adam,  in  this  original  constitution,  yet 
there  were  a  number  of  candidates  and 
licentiates,  who  placed  themselves  under 
the  care  of  tho  Presbytery.  Other  or- 
dained ministers  afterward  came  into  the  < 
new  organization.  It  was  not  the  original 
design  of  these  men  to  form  a  new  de- 
nomination, but  they  were  forced  to  it, 
after  waiting  and  petitioning  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  in  vain,  for  many  years. 
The  hand  of  Providence  was  evidently 
manifest  in  the  formation  of  this  infant 
denomination.  Reconciliation  could  only 
be  effected  by  adopting  the  Westminster 
Confession,  to  do  which,  the  seceding  party 
must  have  abandoned  principles  dearer  to 
them  than  life.  The  subsequent  progress 
of  this  Presbytery,  evinced  that  the  hand 
of  heaven  approved  the  steps  taken  in  its 
organi2uition.  The  ultimate  result  of  mea- 
sures of  this  nature,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  index  pointing  to  the  approbation,  or 
disapprobation  of  Providence.  The  advice 


life.  Probably  he  was  not  more  than  thirty,  or 
thirty-five,  at  the  constitution  of  the  first  Pres- 
bytery. But  owing  to  the  natnre  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  his  experience  was  greater 
than  his  years.  AAer  remaining  a  number  of 
years  in  Logan  county,  and  preaching  with 
great  success,  he  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. Probably,  had  he  consulted  his  own 
feelings,  this  step  would  not  have  been  taken. 
But,  as  subsequent  facts  have  proved,  this  was 
for  the  good  of  the  infant  denomination,  so 
dear  to  his  heart  The  same  success  accom- 
panied his  ministry  in  Missouri.  He  exerted 
a  very  extensive  influence  in  that  young  and 
growing  state.  His  death  occurred  in  1842. 
It  took  place  after  a  very  short  illness.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

The  accompanying  print  is  a  very  correct 
likeness,  and  indicates  a  man  of  intelUd,  ori- 
ginality, and  independence  of  thought.  He 
was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  preacher  than 
a  writer.  A  volume  published  by  him,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  entitled,  **  Swing's  Lec- 
tures," possess  more  than  ordinary  merit 
These  lectures  treat  of  a  number  of  doctrinal, 
and  practical  subjects  of  religion,  in  a  very 
clear,  scriptural,  and  concise  manner.  A  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  were  left  by  him  at  his 
death.  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the 
"  Banner  of  Peace,*'  L'ebanon,  Tennessee,  as  I  i 
learn,  is  about  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  ; 
Mr.  Ewing's  works,  together  with  a  life  of  him.  ! 
This  is  much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Ewing's  cor- 
respondence with  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  is  said  to  be  valuable,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 
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of  Gamaliel  was  correct.  He  said,  let  the 
Apostles  alone,  if  thdr  counsel,  or  week 
were  of  men,  it  would  come  to  natighi ; 
but  if  of  God,  it  could  not  be  overthrown, 
,  By  reference  to  the  record  of  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  tliese  men  were 
Dot  despisera  of  human  learning.  They 
examine  their  candidates,  aad  liccmiatesj 
o&  the  various  branches  of  English  litera- 
ture. They  were  desurous  of  sending  out 
men  of  sonse,  learning,  and  piety^  to 
preach  the  Gospel, 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  when  a  term  of 
reproach  is  attached  to  a  person,  or  body 
of  people,  however  Lnoocent,  it  often  ad- 
heres an  incredible  length  of  lirne.  Though 
the  term  of  reproach  be  as  Ught  as  a 
feather,  yet  it  adheres  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  a  feather  to  tar  or  glutinous  substances. 
The  poUticiaa  oAon  has  the  tact  to  turn 
such  things  to  hts  own  favor.  It  is  not  so 
in  religion.  The  only  course  is  patient  en- 
durance, following  the  axample  of  Christ, 
when  reviled,  not  reviling  again.  No 
man  can,  in  sincerity,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
say  that  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  op^ 
posed  to  education.  We  shatl  presently 
see  the  reverse  of  this. 

Object  ion  f?,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
have  been  urged  against  the  origin  of  thia 
denomination.  These  ohjcctions  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal existence.  The  men,  it  is  said,  who 
founded  it,  were  under  synodical  censure, 
sanctioned  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Peter  and  the  Apostles  who 
set  up  the  Christian  church,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  were  under  the  censures  of  the 
Jewish  church,  Luther  was  excommu- 
nicated and  anathematized  by  the  reputed 
successor  of  St,  Peter  at  Rome,  The  same 
censures  and  curses,  it  is  presumed,  rest 
with  their  full  energy,  lo  this  hour,  on  the 
whole  Lutheran  church.  When  Henry 
VIU,  n:^voIted  from  the  Sc«  of  Rome,  and 
established  what  is  now  termed  the  Episco- 
pal church,  censurefi  were  thundered  forth 
from  the  Vatican,  Wesley,  censured  and 
excommunicated,  established  the  Method- 
ist church.  In  the  recent  unfortunate  di- 
vision of  the  Presbyterian  church,  each 
party  claims  to  be  the  true  Presbyterian 
church,  and,  of  course,  looks  upon  the 
other  as  a  schismatic  body.     In  this  way 


all  Protestant  denominations  are  of  doubt- 
ful and  spurious  origin.  So  is  the  Catholic 
church.  For  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
for  a  long  lime  contendedj  each,  that  it 
was  the  true  church,  and  that  the  other 
was  a  heretical  fragment.  The  Pope  and 
the  Patriarch,  from  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, pronounced  their  censures,  and  ex- 
communications, one  against  the  other 
The  best  church,  and  the  most  apostolici  U 
ihe  one  whose  doctrines  and  practices  are 
the  purest.  Faith,  without  works,  is  dead. 
Without  charity,  churches,  as  individuals, 
are  but  as  a  sounding  brass,  or  liakliog 
cymbal- 
Now,  that  the  new  Presbjtery,  or  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  new  denominaUorii  had 
assumed  an  independent  existence,  was  lo 
come  the  hour  of  trial.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Independence  of  the  ITnitod 
States,  from  the  declaration  of  rights^  in 
1776,  to  the  present  lime,  formed  such  a 
crisis,  as  from  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
*83,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stilulion  in  '69,  A  sense  of  danger^  Bri-  j 
tish  wrongs  and  outrages,  and  the  excite 
moots  of  the  times,  had,  during  the  strug- 
gle for  Freedom,  held  the  colonies  together. 
But,  during  the  period  referred  to,  they 
were  as  a  rope  of  sand,  or  as  the  coopers 
vessel  without  hoops.  There  seemed  scarce 
a  cementing  principle  to  exist,  save  the 
prudence  of  the  people.  When  the  parent 
is  bereft,  by  the  hand  of  death,  of  a  child 
of  affection  and  promise,  at  first,  the  very 
excess  of  grief,  produces  a  kind  of  excite-  | 
ment,  that  enables  him  the  better  lo  bear 
the  loss  of  his  child.  But,  when  the  fir^ 
deluge  of  grief  t>cgins  to  subside,  there  is 
a  painful  depression  that  threatens  to  crush 
all  the  energies  of  the  soul. 

Now,  that  all  the  circumstances  accom- 
panying the  unfortunate  rupture  had  passed 
away,  and  the  body  of  men  who  had  so 
long  and  so  painfully  been  oppressed  in 
their  ecclesiastical  connection,  stood  alone 
as  a  distinct  denomination,  it  might  natur-^ 
ally  be  expected  that  b  day  of  trial  was  I 
at  hand.  Some  predicted  their  speedy 
dissolution ;  others,  that  Ihey  would  run 
into  the  wildest  heresies  and  excesses* 
Their  best  friends  feared  the  worst  conse^ 
tjuences.  They,  lhemsc!ves,  under  the 
pressure  of  great  responsibilities,  gav^ 
way,  as  would  be  natural  enough,  to  occa- 
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sioDal  despondency  and  painful  forebod- 
ings. The  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Grospel,  were  dear  to  them. 
Any  movement  of  theirs  that  might  prove 
detrimental  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
would  be  a  subject  of  sincere  sorrow. 

But  they  felt  that  they  had  acted  con- 
scientiously, and  afler  long  deliberation 
and  earnest  prayer  for  direction  and  guid- 
ance ;  they  thought  that  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence was  seen  in  the  whole  movement. 
And  above  all,  they  were  driven  without 
tbeir  own  consent  into  the  present  position. 
Their  pious  labors  in  their  new  position 
commenced.  Trust  and  dependence  in 
the  power  of  God,  were  felt  by  all.  There 
was  a  reality  connected  with  this  trust, 
that  imparted  a  support  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  gave  a  vigor  and  life 
to  every  movement.  There  is  no  human 
feeling  of  half  the  efficacy,  as  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  first  sermons  preached  were  at- 
tended by  the  happiest  results.  Souls 
were  converted  and  brought  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  The  congrega- 
tions increased  daily.  New  churches  were 
formed.  Preaching  stations  were  esta- 
blished, with  every  prospect  of  usefulness. 
Other  ministers,  who  at  first  had  halted 
and  wavered  as  to  what  was  duty,  now 
came  into  their  connection.  Young  men 
of  talent,  piety,  and  promise,  signified  their 
[fesire  of  entering  the  ministerial  office 
irnder  their  auspices. 

In  view  of  the  great  wants,  the  New 
Presbytery  felt  it  a  duty  to  obey  the  in- 
iunction  of  the  Saviour,  and  pray  the  Lord 
>f  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  laborers 
nto  the  vineyard.  A  belief  in  the  answer 
^f  prayer,  was  one  of  their  doctrines.  A 
large  number  of   candidates*   presented 


•  Among;  these  was  Rev.  Alexander  Chap- 
man, who  became  a  very  effective  and  inflaen- 
ial  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  bom,  I 
Relieve,  in  Virginia.  Emigrating  to  Tennes- 
see, he  became  pious,  and  entered  the  minis- 
ry.  Afterward,  he  settled  in  Butler  county, 
(cntucky.  He  was  a  man  of  good  English 
ducation,  extensive  reading,  and  an  accurate 
Dowledge  of  the  world,  and  human  nature. 
Lccomplished  in  manners — he  possessed  great 
iflnence  and  standing  in  society.  His  piety 
ras  of  an  apostolic  and  primitive  cast.  The 
ibors  of  Mr.  Chapman,  before  his  melancholy 


themselves  for  the  holy  office  of  the  min- 
istry. These  soon  became  very  useful  in 
preaching  the  gospel.  Not  meddling  with 
the  subtleties  and  metaphysics  of  the  gospel, 
or  those  things  of  this  character  which 
have  been  appended  to  it ;  they  were  con- 
tent to  preach  the  great  and  vital  truths  of 
the  Bible.  When  the  Moravian  Mission- 
aries delivered  their  subtleties  and  abstrac- 
tions, about  the  existence  of  God,  to  the 
heathen,  the;y  were  heard  with  cold  indif- 
ference. But,  when  they  preached  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  they  were  listened  to  with 
streaming  eyes. 

Originating  in  the  schools  of  the  dark 
ages,  a  metaphysical  spirit  found  its  way 
into  the  sacred  desk,  palsying  the  living 
energies  of  the  gospel.  Occasionally,  a 
Whitefield,  a  Tenant,  or  k  Summerfield, 
has  been  raised  up  in  the  church,  whose 
fervid,  glowing  eloquence,  warmed  the 
church  into  lifb.  Such  men  have  only 
occasionally  appeared. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  pulpit  Elo- 
quence in  this  country,  is  under  par.  •  In 
point  of  talent,  the  clergy  of  this  country 
are  equal  to  the  Legal  Profession.  In 
learning  they  are  superior.  But,  in  elec- 
tive oratory,  the  lawyer  can  greatly  ex- 
cel the  preacher.  The  lawyer  opens  the 
springs  of  action,  unfolds  motives,  and 
fathoms  all  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.  In  this  way  he  can  sway  and 
move  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  multi- 
tude. Here,  unfortunately,  the  preacher 
fails.  Oflen  the  sermon  will  suit  a  con- 
gregation that  has  no  heart,  or  springs  of 
action,  as  well  as  one  that  has.  The  ser- 
mon is  a  skeleton.  The  speech  of  the 
lawyer,  a  living,  moving,  organic  being. 
The  clergy  are  not  deficient  by  nature,  in 
feeling.  But  their  mode  of  life  almost 
makes  them  so.  Of  all  men,  taken  as  a 
body,  they  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  without 
which,  no  man  can  successfully  persuade 
others.  This  is  owing  to  their  mode  of 
life.  They  are  almost,  according  to  esta- 
blished usages,  banislied  from  the  world. 


decease,  were  very  successful  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  was  one 
of  unparalleled  usefulness.  Mildness,  amia^ 
bility,  and  love,  were  his  characteristics.  He 
spoke  with  the  persuasion  of  Nestor.  His 
death  occurred  Bhovii  1885,  or  '86. 
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gad  red  lifc.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  wished 
tiMLt  iDsULerB  would  change  in  this  res)>oct. 
I  Owtug  to  tiio  onlurc  of  circutnatances, 
the  jfulJYldtials  in  question  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mm  and  thiogs. 
Thrown  among  the  people,  Iravdling  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  they  saw 
real  life  in  every  vnrietyorcircumstnnces. 
lodustrioualy  studying  men,  (the  proper 
'Hbtiy  of  ma^nkind,)  and  books,  they  came 
'Iw^bre  tlieir  congregation  a ,  calculated  to 
please,  to  instnicl,  tonrkove^  and  to  persuade- 
Their  sermons  were  of  a  fnattcr-of-fact, 
fiubstantial  character.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  thrilling  aod  soul-stirring  bursts 
«f  eloquence.  The  praiae  of  iho  physieian, 
as  the  proverb  runs,  lic^  in  Lhc  cure  of  hi^ 
(ftliaQta^  The  praise  of  these  pious  preach- 
ers WM  seen  tn  the  tears  of  their  audience. 
Nay,  it  was  heard  in  heaven,  jo  the  echo- 
ing songs  of  angels,  over  repenting  sinners. 

The  t>otinds  of  the  New  Presbytery 
rapidly  increased*  With  its  swelling  limits 
glowed  the  gratitude  of  many  a  heart. 
There  is  no  joy  on  this  side  of  the  grave, 
equal  to  that  feJt  by  the  godly  minister, 
when  he  sees  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
prospering  in  his  hand*  When  this  suc- 
cess come*  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity, 
it  seem5  parificd  from  all  earthly  alloy, 
[t  ift  like  the  stream  that  runs  over  sands 
and  pcbMc^,  and  seems  too  bright  arid 
purr  for  this  world. 

The  limits  of  the  Presbytery  were  now 
too  great.  All  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  call  for  a  division.  In  1813,  a  synod, 
eomprisin^r  thrvx?  Presbyteries,  was  formed 
out  of  Cumberland  Presbytery,  Such  was 
the  growth  of  this  infant  denomination,  in 
three  years  from  its  onginai  constitution. 
The  division  of  the  Presbytery  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  birth-jicriod  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  thut  three  years  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  original  constitution  of  the  first 
Presbytery  and  the  meeting  of  this  Synod, 
This  may  he  regarded  as  the  time  in 
which  it  was  assuming  a  distinct  existence. 
Our  Federal  (jovernment  was,  from  1776 
to  17S9  pasainjT  into  permanent  existence. 
It  i«  presumed  there  is  no  one  particular 
day  from  which  the  Refiirmation  dates  its 
complete existf^nce*  TheEpiscopcil  Church 
did  not  assume  an  independent  existence, 


as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  church,  or  par- 
ticuLar  denoounation,  at  any  ome  predse 
time*  No  one  act  of  Henry  VIU.  rould 
be  regarded,  aepsratety  considered,  u 
giving  a  complete  and  independent  exists 
ence  to  ibis  church-  It  was  a  process  of 
many  years,  which  informed  ihe  world, 
that  there  was  an  Episcopalian  Church,  or 
Church  of  Engbnd  in  existence.  Tbc 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Chnstiaoity 
was  not  violent  and  abrupt,  but  slow  and 
gradual. 

If  we  refuse  to  admit  that  ihisisamong 
the  tnie  hrauches  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
because  of  its  recent  origin,  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  large  division  of  the  Baptist 
church,  or  of  the  Methodist  Protectant 
church,  or  the  New  School  Presbyterians, 
or  of  the  recent  German  Reformation,  or 
of  tbc  Free  Church  of  Scotland-  Surely, 
out  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England, 
there  ja  no  belief  in  Apostolic  successions, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honor  of 
Reli*rion,  amid  the  light  and  intelligence 
of  the  Nineteenth  century,  it  will  there  be 
abandoned.  If  such  dogmas  as  these,  the 
useless  lumber  of  Theology,  were  ex- 
changed for  a  Catholic  spirit  of  Charity, 
that  would  bind  in  one  general  brother- 
hood, all  names  of  Christians,  what  a 
blessing  would  it  be  to  the  true  cause  of 
Religion. 

There  arc  two  great  and  opposite  prio* 
ciplcs  that  prevail,  and  have  prevailed,  in 
the  religious  world.  The  one  a  love  of 
antiquity ;  the  other  a  love  of  novelty* 
The  one  is  the  mother  of  superstition;  the 
other  runs  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  heresy* 
it  ia  the  excess  of  these  t>vo  principles  that 
produces  oviL  Probably,  kept  in  due 
bounds,  properly  restrictcil  and  chastened  | 
by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  would  both 
subserve  good  ends.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  life  that  re<7uirea  a  more  constant 
exercise  of  good  sense,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  prudence,  than  in  the  practice 
of  Religion,  The  Saviour^s  injunction  to 
the  disciples,  *'  be  ye  as  wise  as  si^rpents 
and  as  harmless  as  doves/'  is  of  much 
importance. 

By  some,  it  has  been  contended,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  that  the  Cumherland 
Presbyterian  Church  was  no  part  of  the 
Preshyterian  Church,  We  shall  presently 
see  that  its  government  and  practices  ars 
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strictly  Presbyterian.  What  has  been 
ui^,  has  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  origin.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
United  States  a  number  of  diflcrcnt 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Such  as  the  (bllowing,  Old  School,  New 
School,  Associate  Refornied,  German  Re- 
formed, Dutch  Reformed,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  and  others,  that  might  be 
mentioned.  It  is  not  supposable,  that  any 
one  of  these  would  have  the  vanity  or 
presumption  to  say,  that  it  was  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  There  are  several  families  of  this 
ooe  church.  Why  should  they  waste 
their  energies  in  mutual  and  petty  recrim- 
inations ?  The  whole,  in  union,  would 
make  the  largest  and  most  influential  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  taken  in  all  its 
branches,  is  deficient  in  policy.  The 
Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Episco- 
palians, have  far  more  tact  and  manage- 
ment than  they.  The  time  has  been,  when 
the  Presbyterian  Church  had  the  greatest 
religious  influence  in  this  country.  It 
might  be  so  again  with  proper  management. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  no  (ewer,  perhaps, 
than  some  ten  or  dozen  different  branches, 
distinct  branches,  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  No  one  of  them,  the  Free  Church, 
nor  any  of  the  others,  would  think  of  say- 
ing it  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
All  the  different  denominations  of  Presby- 
terians are  regarded  as  constituting,  when 
taken  together,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  does  not  consider  itself  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  exclusion  of 
branches  in  America,  or  other  portions  of 
the  world. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  claim 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  (the  constitution  of  the 
first  synod,  in  1813,)  the  Westminster 
Donfcssion  of  Faith,  being  modified,  and 
nich  parts  as  were  deemed  unscriptural 
3eing  expunged,  was  adopted  as  the  Con- 
*ession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  Prcs- 
)yterian  Church.* 

•  It  has  been  asked,  wherein  do  the  Cum- 
>erland  Presbyterians  differ  from  the  New 
School  Presbyterians  1    If  the  New  School 


This  should  be  regarded  as  a  new  Con- 
fession. For  it  was  so  modified  and  al- 
tered as  to  make  it  essentially  different 
from  the  Westminster  Confession.  And 
yet  these  alterations  did  not  destroy  any 
Presbyterian  feature  in  it.  Presbyterian- 
ism  existed  before  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession had  any  existence ;  and  it  existed 
in  as  much  purity,  and  perhaps  more,  be- 
fore that  period,  than  it  has  since.  The 
annihilation  of  that  book  would,  surely, 
not  be  the  destruction  of  the  church  of 
Knox,  Calvin,  and  Baxter.  Those  vene- 
rable names  diflfered  as  to  some  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  book  of  disci- 
pline. The  different  Presbyterian  denom- 
inations of  Scotland,  as  it  is  known  to  all, 
differ  on  some  points  contained  in  this 
book.  The  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  with  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  have 
long  been  the  great  governing  principle  of 
all  evangelical  Christians.  These  aban- 
doned, and  there  is  no  excess,  extrava- 
gance, or  superstition  top  monstrous  for 
adoption.  The  Bible  must  be  the  su- 
preme rule  of  faith  and  practice,  or  else 
it  will  be  converted  into  fables  and  ge- 
nealogies. Unless  we  grant  to  the  many 
the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
we  must  grant  to  the  few,  or  one,  the 
power  of  infallibility.  This  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  presupposes  the  fallibility 
of  the  human  mind.  Confessions  of  Faith 
being  of  a  fallible  origin,  they  are  never 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Doves  and  cattle  may  both  be  used  in 
saorificin^  to  God,  but  arc  not  to  be  sold 
in  the  temple. 

Ilcncc,  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  some 


denominations  adopt  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  difference  is  considerable.  If  we 
are  to  jndge  of  them  by  the  sermons  heard 
from  their  pulpits,  then  the  difference,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  is  sliprht.  There  have  been 
some  incipient  steps  taken  to  effect  a  anion 
of  eorrefpnndenet  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions. Every  step  towards  a  Uutinp  union 
with  Protestants  should  be  encouraged.  Had 
ttie  New  School  Church  published  to  the 
world  a  Confession  of  Faith,  at  the  separation, 
they  might  have  taken  the  lead  among  the 
Presbyterian  denominations  of  this  country. 
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of  the  leadisg  doclnDe^  of  the  Cumber* 
Uiid  Presbyttriau  Church,  This,  of 
oouroe^  can  only  be  a  gencml  outline. 
For  particulars,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  other  wri- 
tijiga  of  the  church, 

1<  They  believe  in  what  is  called  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  that  there  are  in 
the  Godhead  three  ftcrsons,  coequal  and 
eternal,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit, 

2,  That  the  Lord  Je^us  Chrbt  is  very 
God,  and  very  man,  possessing  two  dis- 
tinct naturcji,  human  and  divine^  in  one 
person, 

3*  That  man  was  made  upright,  pure, 
and  free,  sufiicicnl  to  have  stood,  yel  free 
to  fiill*  his  H^ill  not  being  determined  by 
any  absolute  necessity,  either  to  good  or 
evil,  hut  in  alt  cases  left  to  the  exercise  of 
a  free  choice, 

4,  That  all  Adam's  family  are  totally 
depraved,  and  that  all  come  into  the 
world  under  the  curse  of  the  law, 

&,  That  the  Lrord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
atonement »  hns  elected  all  the  human 
&mily  to  a  day  of  trial — to  a  state  of 
probation^  that  as  Adam,  in  the  iirst 
state  of  probation^  represented  all  the  hu- 
man family^  so  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
represented  all  in  the  second  probation* 

6,  Thai  Divine  influence  is  necessary 
— that  a  measure  of  the  spirit  is  given  to 
every  one  to  profit  withal — that  no  man 
can  obey  the  gospel  without  the  aid  of 
the  floly  Spirit. 

7.  That  justification  is  by  faith  as  the 
instrumental,  by  Christ  as  the  meritori- 
ous, and  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  efficient  cause, 

8*  That  those  who  are  elected,  or  cho- 
sen heirs  of  glory  in  consequence  of  their 
voluntary  obedience  and  faith  in  Christ, 
will  persevere  to  eternal  life — those  who 
believe,  are  ordained  to  eternal  life  in 
conscf^uence  of  that  belief, 

0.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  in  all  matters  of  religion* 

10,  That  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
King  of  Zion,  has  Instituted  a  visible 
church  —  and  that  Christ  is  the  gre^t 
Head  nnd  Bishop  of  this  church — and 
that  it  is  composed  of  many  different 
branches,  having  diiTcrcnt  names. 


11,  That  Water  Baptism,  and  tbe 
Lord's  Supper,  are  the  divinely  instituted 
ordinances  of  the  Church. 

12,  That  works  of  mercy,  charity,  and 
obedience  to  Christ,  are  not  nieriiorious 
to  purchase  salvation,  but  ore  imperiously 
necessary  as  tests  and  expressions  of  orjr 
obedience,  without  which  none  are  counted 
worthy  to  receive  the  gift  of  eternal  life, 

13,  That  baptism  in  the  Christian 
Church,  has  taken  the  place  of  circum^ 
cision  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  henc« 
the  propriety  of  Christian  parentft  oh* 
serving  this  duty  in  respect  to  thctr  oS* 
spring, 

14,  That  there  is  a  divine  and  intemal 
call  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  holy  mia-* 
istry,  and  that  an  amp!e  literary  qualiti* 
cation  Is  necessary  to  the  diachar^  of  its 
important  functiona. 

15,  That  Christ,  the  Judge  of  qnkk 
and  dead,  will,  at  the  last  day,  reward 
the  righteous,  and  punish  the  Anally  im* 
penitent, 

16,  That  there  will  be  a  resurteiction 
of  the  bodies,  bttth  of  the  just  and  unjust. 

17,  That  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrUt  Will, 
after  the  restitution  of  all  things  and  tbe 
completion  of  the  Judgment  scene,  sur*  ^ 
render  the  mediatorial  govemnK.*nt  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Father,  and  then  God 
will  be  all  in  all. 

As  ihev  dissent  from  the  Westminsle/ 
Confession  of  Faith,  it  will  be  necessary^ 
in  order  fully  to  understand  some  of  their 
doctrines,  to  contrast  them  with  that  Con- 
fession. 

1,  They  understand  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  teaching  absolute  and  un- 
eonditional  election,  and,  consequemty, 
eternal  reprobation — that  a  part,  only,  of 
mnnkind,  are  embraced  in  the  atonement, 
and  the  other  part  arc  unprovided  for, 

3.  That  Christ  only  died  for  those 
whom  God  intended,  from  remotest  eier- 
^^^y^  to  justify  and  glorify. 

3,  As  not  teaching  the  salvation  of 
those  dying  in  infancy- 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  n 
sufficient  degree,  only  on  the  elect,  oo 
those  whom  God,  from  all  eternity,  de- 
signed to  save. 

On  these  points,  the  Cumberland  Pre«- 
hyterian  Confession  of  Faith  teaches;  1. 
That  neither  election  nor   reprobatioa  is 
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absolute,  irrespective  of  faith  and  unbe- 
lief, but  that  Christians  are  elected  and 
chosen,  in  consideration  of  their  voluntary 
obedience,  and  that  the  wicked  are  repro- 
bated, in  consideration  of  their  voluntary 
rejection  of  Christ.  2.  That  Christ  tasted 
death  ibr  every  man.  8.  That  all  infants, 
dying  in  infancy,  are  saved  through 
Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  on  all  men,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  might  be  saved — ^that  the  reason 
why'^the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  ef^tual 
in  one  case,  and  not  in  another,  depends 
not  on  the  mode  or  extent  of  operation, 
but  on  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the 
individual  moved  upon. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  applica- 
tioDS  that  are  made  in  the  doctrines  of 
election  either  by  rigid  Calvinists,  or  Ar- 
minians ;  but  believe  the  Bible  views  of 
^doctrine  lie  between  the  two  extremes. 
They  hold  to  election,  without  fatality ; 
and  human  agency  harmonizing  with  the 
doctrines  of  grace. 

The  motto  adopted  by  this  denomina- 
tion, from  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  is 
*'  in  essentials,  unity  ;  in  non  essentials, 
UBwmr;  in  all  things,  CHARITY." 
Candid  and  pious  reader,  are  these  not 
Presbyterian  doctrines?  Are  not  these 
(a  higher  consideration)  the  doctrines  of 
the  word  of  God  ? 

The  new  denomination,  having  grown 
from  one  Presbytery  into  a  Synod,  it  re- 
milted  not  its  former  zeal,  energy,  and 
activity.  With  its  growing  limits,  grew 
its  moral  and  religious  cntcrjirize.  Every 
successdil  step,  every  soul  converted, 
every  new  church  organized,  was  re- 
garded as  an  intimation  of  Divine  appro- 
bation. This  feeling  served  as  a  power- 
ful moral  incentive  to  renewed  and  greater 
exertion.  Afler  all,  there  is  nothing  which 
imparts  such  energy  and  encouragement, 
as  a  felt  persuasion  that  we  are  right.  If 
we  feel  that  justice  and  heaven  be  on  our 
side,  we  can  do  almost  anything.  The 
general  always  tries  to  persuade  his  army 
that  their  cause  is  a  just  one.  The  oppo- 
site of  this  rests  on  the  human  heart,  in 
any  department  of  life,  with  palsying 
effect. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  this 
time,  an  unfortunate  war  existed  between 


Great  Britain  and  this  country.  The 
country  was  in  that  feverish  excitement, 
usually  resulting  from  wars,  when  the 
scene  was  near  at  home.  The  English 
armies  were,  at  different  points,  within 
our  borders.  Battles  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  anxiety,  of  course,  afler 
these,  to  hear  the  fate  of^  friends  and  re- 
lations, would  produce  solicitude  and  ex- 
citement. The  Indians  were  swarming 
on  the  southern  and  western  frontiers, 
with  destructive  violence.  Women  and 
children  were  massacred.  Houses  were 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  inhab- 
itants. Desolation  and  ruin  were  spread 
over  many  a  new  settlement.  Riot  and 
murder,  in  those  vast  forests,  seemed  to 
revel  and  dance  to  the  savage  yell  and 
horrid  war  songs  of  the  Indians.  Some 
of  the  preachers,  infant  churches,  and 
preaching  stations,  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  frightful  excesses.  All  high 
and  immoderate  excitements  are  unfriendly 
to  religion.  The  horror  and  confusion 
of  a  plague,  such  as  the  cholera,  a  few 
years  ago,  seems  to  have  a  dissipating 
religious  effect.  The  labors  of  these  men 
were  very  much  retarded  from  these 
causes.  Yet  they  continued,  so  far  as 
they  could,  extending  the  borders  of 
Zion.  Under  these  disadvantages  they 
preached,  with  much  success,  in  various 
parts  of  the  new  States. 

Another  difficulty  they  encountered. 
It  was  the  want  of  preaching  houses. 
The  denomination,  wherever  it  would  go, 
would  have  no  church  edifice  to  enter  and 
preach.  This  difficulty  Whitefield  and 
the  Wesleys  had  to  encounter.  We 
have  heard  much  of  their  field  preaching. 
When  the  son  of  man,  a  greater  than 
any  human  preacher,  was  ejected  from 
the  synagogue,  he  stood  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  sea  shore,  and  preached.  We 
have  lately  seen  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land ejected  from  its  houses  of  worship. 
In  some  new  settlement  they  would  find 
no  houses  of  worship,  belonging  to  any 
denomination.  Hence,  the  origin  and 
necessity  of  grove  and  out-door  preaching 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  If 
there  be  a  place  in  this  world  favorable  to 
religious  feeling  and  thoughts,  it  is  the 
vast,  the  dense,  the  silent   forest.    The 
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dim  aisles,  tbcgofgcoua  li^bt  from  slnined 
windows,  (lie  aacicnt  pile,  and  Uie  deep 
tones  oC  Ibc  orgnn  ioispirB  ool  half  tho 
n^ligiouai  sol^^mnily  that  tho  silent  forest 
doca.  III  these  forests,  on  a  rudely  con- 
fltiuctoU  pulpit,  the  preacher  would  deliver 
sermons,  In  apostolic  zeal^  to  listening 
hundred;^,  and  in  many  cases,  not  to  ex- 
i^ratc,  to  listening  thousands.  While 
th'i  holy  man  spoke  the  truths  of  eternity, 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the  peo- 
ple heard  with  feeling*  of  profonndeat  in- 
terest, often  would  the  Holy  Spirit  move 
oo  the  licarts  of  the  people,  as  the  wind, 
the  emblem  of  the  spirit,  caused  llie 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  to  move, 
under  which  they  sat*  A  night  scene 
here  was  peculiarly  impressive^  Inurt?d 
to  hardships,  the  worshipers  thought  it  no 
exposure  thiis  to  worship  the  great  God 
of  the  universe.  The  parks  and  squares 
in  some  of  our  Atlamic  cities,  illuminated 
with  gas,  during  the  summer  season,  pre- 
sent scenes  justly  to  be  admired,  A  ver- 
dant forest,  filled  with  trees  of  the  growth 
of  centuric:*^  shooting  forth  their  branches 
uito  heaven^  hnHianlly  illuminated^  re^ 
sounding  with  soijgs  of  pious  worshiper*, 
presented  a  scene  that  would  make  an  im- 
pn\sstoa  on  any  one  who  had  a  heart  to 
feci.  There  was  an  awful  and  solemn 
grandeur  in  such  scenes  a^  these.  The 
resuh  of  things,  in  many  cases,  justified 
the  measures.  Houses  of  worship,  con- 
gregations, and  the  established  means  of 
grace,  would  soon  be  aeon  as  tho  fruit  of 
such  proceedings. 

The  Synod  constituted  in  1913,  remain- 
ed the  hiirhe-st  judicature  of  {h(}  Cumber- 
land Pre!*bytcrian  Church,  for  a  period  of 
some'fifteon  or  sixteen  years.  During 
this  period,  converts,  churches,  ministers, 
and  presbyteries  muUlplied  with  amnzmg 
rQ[Hdity.  There  wore  eighteen  Presby- 
teries extending  over  the  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  In  1S29,  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod  had  become  so  ex- 
tensive, thnt  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
form  a  General  Assembly.  This  step  was 
nearly  unanimous.  Though  there  were 
some  who  had  scruples,  doubts,  and  even 
ohjeciions  to  it.  Since  that,  those  diffi- 
culties have  been  cleared  from  the  minds 
of  those  persons. 


If  w^e  examine  ihc  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  this  country,  we  will 
find  that  it  has  many  points  of  resetn- 
blaace  to  the  denomination  whose  pro^ 
gress  we  are  dow  tracings  Seven  mtnts^ 
lers,  in  1706,  met  and  formed  thenradTei 
into  a  Presbyter),  called  Phitailrlphia 
Presbytery,  This  is  like  the  constilinioa 
of  Cumberland  Presbytery,  when  vwhwI 
in  all  of  its  circumslancea.  In  1716,  thid 
Presbytery  met  and  suhdivide<l  itself  lato 
four  Preshvteries,  and  of  (hese  constitute 
a  synod,  known  as  Philadelphia  8ynod* 
In  1721,  six  ministers  of  this  synod  enl^- 
od  a  protest  against  formerillegal  proceed* 
ings,  as  they  termed  them. 

It  was  not  till  1728,  by  what  was  term- 
od"The  Adopting  Act,*'  that  Ihs  We^- 
minster  Confession  of  Failh  was,  by  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  declared  to  be  the 
Creed  and  Directory  of  the  AmericMn 
Presbyterians,  A  longer  delay  this,  than 
we  see  in  the  similar  proceedings  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians, 

The  proscription  of  New  Brunswick 
Presbytery,  and  the  subsequent  origaaiza* 
tion  of  New  York  Synod,  are  pifvisrly 
analogous  to  the  proceedings  against  Cum- 
berland Presbytery,  The  grounds  of 
dilfcrcnce  between  Netv  Brunswick  Pres- 
bytery and  the  Synod,  were  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  ministry,  revival  mcasuni^and 
church  government.  The  Synod  had  de- 
cided that  no  man,  in  their  connectioa^ 
should  be  ordained  without  a  diploma  from 
some  college  of  Europe  or  New  England, 
To  this,  and  the  other  matters  in  dwpate, 
the  Presbytery  objected.  After  the  imion 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Svnods, 
the  Evangelical  party,  that  is,  the  pro- 
scril)ed  Presbytery  and  Synod,  prevailtyl 
in  their  practices,  doctrines,  and  seatj- 
ments,  until  at  present  they  almost  entirely 
prevail.  Log  College  was  the  hot  l>ed  of 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  and  the  ir- 
vival  measures.  From  this  Lo^  C^lfe^ . 
grew  Princeton  College,  the  present  stand- 
ard of  Old  School  Presbyterian  orthodojcy 
in  the  Unitetl  States.* 


•  See  Dr*  Horlc<i*£!  Coastitutional  Histeryof 
Ihi?  Preshyteriaa  Church ;  also  **  Ln^  CotlfrN** 
by  Dr*  Miller,  This  is  the  tan^ap«  of  Div 
Miller,  page  6fl  :  "  W«,  of  ihe  Presbyiifmn 
Church,  are  more  indebted  to  the  m^n  of  Lojt  i 
Collegfl  for  our  evaagolical  views,  and  for  our  I 
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3  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
a  constituted  a  General  Assembly, 

met  the  first  time  in  1789.  This  is 
verse  proceeding  of  Presbyterianism 
)tland.  The  General  Assembly  first 
d,  then  Synods  and  Presbyteries. 
3  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumber- 
Presbyterian  Church,  met  in  Prince- 
ly., in  May,  1829.  It  will  be  seen 
this,  that  this  church  retains  entire, 
'resbyterian  form  of  government ; 
:,  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod  and 
•al  Assembly.  Their  practices  are 
y  Presbyterian.  About  this  time  the 
ollege  under  the  care  of  this  denom- 
n,  was  established  in  Princeton,  Ky. 
Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt  was  the  first 
lent,  but  on  his  leaving,  a  few  years 

and  accepting  the  Presidency  of 
erland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
j.  Rev.  Richard  Beard,  D.  D.,  ac- 
1  the  presidency,  which  position  he 
ills.  The  college  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
?,  has  been  in  existence  only  some 
Dr  five  years,  and  has,  probably,  as 
raging  prospects  as  any  institution 
rning  west  of  the  mountains.     Rev. 

Anderson  is  now  the  President,  Dr. 
:t  having  a  year  or  two  since  re- 

to  devote  his  whole  time  to  other 
.  These  two  are  the  most  flourish- 
istitutions  of  learning  under  the  con- 
f  this  church.  They  are  both  in  a 
e  of  endowment,  which  in  a  short 
will  be  completed.  Cumberland 
jrsity  has  connected  with  it  a  Law 
Iment.  At  the  head  of  this  is  the 
A.  Caruthers,  known  as  a  gentleman 
ra\  abilities  and  literary  attainments. 

are  taking  to  add  a  Medical  depart- 
It  is  anticipated,  that  at  no  distant 
a  Theological  chair  will  be  added, 
lumber  of  students  is  very  large,  and 
reasing  every  year.  In  addition  to 
J  there  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen 

institutions  of  learning,  some  of 
2r,  others  of  less  note.  No  doubt,  a 
er  of  these  will  grow  into  permanent 

lis  of  religion,  than  we  are  aware  of. 
fir  exertions,  and  the  blessing  of  God  on 
preaching,  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into 
resbytcrian  body;  and  their  views  and 
aents  respecting  experimental  religion, 
prevailed  more  and  more ;  until  at  last, 
ition  to  genuine  revivals  of  religion,  is 
it  unknown  in  our  church." 


and  flourishing  colleges.  Probably  no 
denomination  in  the  country  has  more 
prospective  literary  influence.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant.  Providence  favoring, 
when  this  church  will  possess  an  influence 
of  a  religious,  moral,  and  literary  charac- 
ter of  no  common  order,  on  the  Western 
Continent.  The  churches  of  this  country 
have  kept  themselves  aloof,  too  much, 
from  literature  and  the  literary  institutions. 
We, see  the  political  parties,  both  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent course.  The  great  masses  are  now 
to  be  moved,  not  by  the  mandates  of 
tyrants  and  standing  armies,  but  by  books 
and  periodicals.  If  these  are  of  a  good 
character,  the  masses  will  be  actuated  to 
virtue ;  if  evil,  to  vice  and  crime.  If  the 
church  expects  to  evangelize  the  world,  it 
must  have  control  of  the  literature  of  the 
world.  This  should  be  looked  upon  as 
an  engine  to  promote  the  Gospel. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  hoped,  it  will 
not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  the  religious  pe- 
riodicals published  under  the  patronage 
of  this  denomination.  Newspapers  are  of 
recent  origin;  religious  newspapers  still 
more  recent.  What  will  be  the  ultimate 
results  of  this  species  of  literature  is  yet 
problematical.  Religious  papers  are  now 
published  by  all  religious  persuasions.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.;  the  Banner  of  Peace,  at  Lebanon, 
Tenni ;  the  Ark,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and 
the  Texas  Presbyterian,  in  Texas,  are 
the  periodicals  published  by  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  These  are 
ably  edited,  and  have  a  liberal  circulation, 
and  certainly  exert  a  considerable  religious 
influence.  There  are  also  two  monthly 
journals,  the  Theological  Medium,  and  the 
Palladium,  devoted  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  church;  This  denomination  does 
not  regard  literature  as  religion,  but  looks 
upon  it  as  a  powerful  auxiliary. 

In  the  year  1831,  two  years  after  the 
constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  first 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was 
planted  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
occasion  of  this  movement  was  the  fol- 
lowing, viz ; — ^The  name  and  doctrines  of 
this  denomination  had  been  heard  of  in 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  addressed  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Cumberiand  College,  (then  F.  R. 
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CoMitt,  D.D.,}  at  PiiAoetoD,  Kentockj, 
lequeadng  nuoiilen  of  the  new  dcMiodniia- 
tkm  to  1^  not  there.    The  request  was 

I  laid  before  the  General  Assemhly,  and 
ipantod.  Sereral  pious  and  talented  min- 
islen  of  the  gospel  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try and  labored  with  nnosual  success.  It 
was  but  a  short  time  till  a  presbytsnr  was 
ibnned»  which  held  its  first  meetuig  in  the 
town  of  Washington.  This  presbytery 
has  since  so  enlarged,  that  a  synod,  known 
as  Pennsylyaoia  Synod,  has  grown  out  <^ 
it,  consisting  of  4  presbyteries,  65  congre* 
gttions,  and  about  7000  communicants.* 
These  statistics  extend  to  the  year  1844. 
Sinoe  that  time,  this  synod  has  increased 
in  churehes,  ministers,  and  probably  one 
presbytery.  A  part  of  its  limits  now  ex- 
tends into  Ohio.  During  this  period,  the 
ehureh  was,  in  other  states,  enjoying  re- 
mals  of  religion,  and  was  in  a  growing, 
flourishing  condition.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  it  would  have  daric,  discouranng,  and 
trying  houre ;  yet,  amid  all^  its  limits  in- 
creased.  At  the  General  Assembly  of 
1884,  on  the  authority  of  the  synods, 
10,880  oonrersiof^  were  reported  during 
the  then  past  year.  The  number  of  synods, 
fipom  the  report  of  that  assembly,  was  9; 
of  presbyteries,  85;  of  ordained  preachers, 
300;  of  licensed  preachers,  100;  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  75 ;  and  of  com- 
municants, 50,000. 

The  church  is  always,  more  or  less, 
af!ected  by  the 'spirit  of  the  age  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances.     The  greatest  of 


•  Among  the  preachers  who  labored  with 
great  fidelity  and  success  in  this  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  God,  was  Rev.  John 'Morgan.  He 
was  bom  in  Alabama,  of  highly  respectable 
parentage,  and  afler  preaching  with  much  suc- 
cess in  that  state  and  Tennessee,  he  proceeded 
to  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  Uniontown  he 
rrared  up  a  lai^  and  flourishing  church.  In 
Ihut  town,  a  few  years  ago,  he  died,  much  la- 
iiK'niiHK  Hi»  memory  is  cherished  with  reli- 
ifUMis  ven<*niiion  all  over  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Morgan,  though  he  died  in  middle 
hiV,  vt't  his  success  had  been  astonishing.  His 
IaWii(:(  «!(  a  pulpit  orator  were  of  no  common 
^Nwk'r,  U)s  lifo  and  labors  would  furnish  ma- 
^fr\*K  fx^r  an  int*»restmg  book. 

Hh»v  WUham  Harris,  an  aged,  Tenerable,and 

K^^^  mtut^t^'r.  was  among  those  who  success- 
U\  UN'i^sl  aUmt  this  time  in  this  part  of  the 
N^^^LV^tx^  »^  t^sl.  He  since  has  died  at  a  very 
^NtxiM^fsl  AjEi'^  U<»  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 


Is  to 
the  interests  Of  nugioii*  Hib 
of  the  Jewish  natioii,.and  pcAy,  lidmsek 
to  extend  the  gospeL  -That  huidy,aflth«^ 
enterprising,  and  even  nsdeis  spinl^  is 
portions  of  this  oomtiy,  did  nancfa  lsa^ 
tend  the  Ibnilsorthe  Qao^eriaiid  Fmbgr- 
terian  Chuidi,  and  doubtless  of  the  geai- 
ral  prinetplei  of  rdigioa  and  moidi^. 
Soon  afler  the  eolonnation  oTTsnil^ 
Austin,  there  were  Onniberiand  PmojtiN 
rian  preachmg  statioiis,  and  smaUfihaidhH 
planted  there.* 

It  is  known  to  the  vender  Chat  tbbpv 
tion  of  North  Ameriea  was  a  Msnea 
colony,  fhun  itssettlenientapto  theTBOoa' 
retolution.  During  this  tinie  the  exiai^ 
laws,  the  laiupiage,  and  the  rel^g^  won 
serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  presold 
ing  and  plantii^  the  Protestant  fidtk 
Amotag  those  who  spoke  the  Bngltih  h» 
guage,  the  prevailing  license  and  lecUsv* 
ness  were  e(|iMil  impediments.  But  pen^ 
verance  overcomes  all  thinffs.  tdlkeftilh, 
it  can  remove  mountains.  These  pionem 
labored  on,  not  looking  at  outward  ctrcoa- 
stanoes,  but  resting  with  a  firm  tmt  ii 
the  promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  mai  irt 
would  be  with  his  ministers  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  They  saw  the  wildenen 
blossom  before  them  as  the  rose,  and  the 


*  Rev.  Sumner  Bacon,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  first  of  this  church,  and  pro- 
bably of  any  Protestant  church,  who  preached 
in  Texas.  He  commenced  his  labors  as  an 
evangelist,  and  prosecuted  them  with  coo* 
mendable  vigor  and  zeaL  He  was  just  the  maa 
for  such  a  time  and  country.  He  was  hardj, 
patient  of  labor,  and  fearless  of  danger.  Dangfr 
he  had  oAcn  to  encounter  of  a  very  serious  na- 
ture. In  his  labors  he  was  much  blessed.  It 
is  not  known  to  the  writer  whether  he  yet  be 
alive  or  no.  His  name  is  remembered  with 
delight  by  many  in  that  country.  A  narrative 
of  his  life  and  arduous  labors,  would  consti- 
tute a  volume  of  thrilling  interest 

Another  pious  and  distinguished  minister 
of  the  gospel  who  labored  there  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Frazcr.  Bom,  and  inducted  into  the  ministry 
in  Tennessee,  he  at  an  early  period  emigrated 
to  Texas.  The  good  of  religion,  and  the 
church,  was  the  object  of  his  emigration. 
Blessed  in  his  labor,  exemplary  in  his  life,  and 
possessed  of  talent  and  education,  he  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  whole  country.  At  | 
his  untimely  death  he  was  chaplain  in  the  - 
Texan  Congress.  His  death  was  much  re- 
gretted over  the  whole  country. 
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bfleit  converted  into  a  garden  of  the 
jord. 

The  influence  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
lendcnce  was  felt  by  them.  The  cause  pro- 
iressed,  but  not  so  prosperously.  Some 
»f  the  preachers  served  in  the  Texan 
Jtny.  This  should  not  be  wendered  at, 
r  it  were  borne  in  mind  that  Jeremy  Tay- 
or,  and  John  Bunyan,  both  were  soldiers 
luring  the  civil  wars  in  England.  After 
he  establishment  of  the  repubUcan  govern- 
nent  there  was  something  of  a  border 
rarfare  kept  up,  as  well  as  frequent  irrup- 
ions  of  the  savages  from  various  quar- 
ers.  Since  the  *' Annexation"  of  that 
Republic  to  this  government,  the  unfortu- 
late  Mexican  war  has  existed.  And  at 
his  hour  such  exciting  news  comes  from 
he  city  of  Mexico,  as  throws  the  whole 
xwntry  into  consternation.  Texas,  being 
idjacent  to  this,  of  course  is  aftectcd  by 
t,  in  proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the 
)loody  scene.  All  wars  are  averse  to  the 
ipirit  of  religion.  The  best  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  necessary  evils.  They  are, 
u  the  observation  of  many  will  doubtless 
sonfirm,  averse  to  morality.  The  recital 
of  deeds  of  horror,  blood  and  carnage, 
have  a  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  effect 
M  the  human  heart.  And  when  these  are 
presented  under  the  specious  guise  of  pa- 
triotism and  military  glory,  they  are  doubly 
iangerous.  Under  such  circumstances 
»as  the  gospel  introduced  into  this  part  of 
he  vineyard  of  God.  Under  such  circum- 
stances were  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Siurches  here  planted  and  reared  up. 

They  increased  in  size  and  numbers, 
a  the  process  of  time  a  Presbytery  was 
organized.  Now  a  flourishing  synod, 
imposed  of  several  Presbyteries  exists, 
n  it,  there  is  a  religious  periodical,  (alrea- 
ly  referred  to,)  well  conducted,  and  pro- 
nises  to  exert  a  considerable  religious  and 
loral  influence. 

Texas  embraces  a  region  of  country, 
xtending  from  the  Sabine  river,  to  the 
lio  Grande,  and  stretching  with  an  ample 
ivcep,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  toward 
le  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky 
[ountains,  and  the  Californias.  This  ter- 
tory  now  the  source  of  an  unhappy  rup- 
irc  between  two  Republics,  will  one  day, 
)ubtless,  be  an  independent  nation,  and 
16  rival  of  both,  in  all  that  is  good. 


This  synod,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
like  the  synods  of  Philadelphia,  may  grow 
into  numerous  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
with  colleges,  institutions,  and  associa- 
tions for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The 
man,  who,  in  religion  regards  only  the 
present,  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar  ofll 
The  enlightened  soul,  on  an  eminence  of 
contemplation,  looks  far  into  the  future,  and 
weeps,  or  rejoices,  according  to  what  is  seen. 

Oregon,  the  Californias,  Texas,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  scene  pro- 
bably of  future  nations,  will  all,  no  doubt, 
be  inhabited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Any  eflTorts  in  any  of  those  quarters  to 
permanently  establish  the  true  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  should  be  hailed  by  all  with 
triumph.  Probably,  these  reflections  have 
been  extended  farther  than  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  reader. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  attention  to  the 
great  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day. 
These,  have  been  very  justly  regarded  as 
so  many  tests  of  the  evangelical  and  or- 
thodox spirit  of  the  diflcrent  denomina- 
tions. The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  its  flrst  existence,  has  taken 
a  decided  stand  in  support  and  favor  of 
these.  The  General  Assembly  has  re-i 
commended  the  churches  under  its  care, 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  Bible, 
Tract,  Missionary,  Sunday  School,  and 
Temperance  Societies.  These  recom- 
mendations have  been  obser>'cd.  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  numerous  agents  can  attest. 
The  Assembly  of  May  last,  that  met  in 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  as  the  minutes  will  con- 
firm, were  addressed  by  agents  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  A  meeting 
was  held  during  the  session  of  that  body, 
in  behalf  of  the  Tract  cause.  There  is 
but  one  opinion  throughout  the  whole  de- 
nomination, concerning  these  and  similar 
moral  institutions,  which  have  for  their 
object,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  family,  and  the  extension 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

Recently,  a  Board  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Missions  has  been  formed  in  con- 
nection with  this  denomination.  It  is  the 
general  wish  to  act  on  this  subject  in  fu- 
ture, more  efl^ciently  and  systematically. 
No  foreign  field  has,  as  yet,  ever  been 
occupied  by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
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Tfaey  have  -with  success,  in  some  cases, 
labored  amone  the  different  Indian  tribes.* 
On  the  head  of  ministerial  education,  it 
wiU  periiaps  be  proper  to  make  a  few 
general  statements.  This  will  be  the 
more  necessary,  as  some  have  seriously 
believed,  or  at  least  have  afiected  to  be- 
lieve, that  ministerial  education  with  this 
denomination,  was  under  par.  Whenever 
this  belief  has  been  gratuitous,  it  has  been 
malicious.  When  sincere,  it  has  been 
with  those  of  limited  information.  The 
clei^  of  the  denomination  show  for  them- 
selves to  those  capable  of  jud^ng.  There 
I  are  some  who  have  educations  of  the  first 
order;  some  a  medium,  and  others  an  in- 
ferior education.  So  it  is  in  all  churches. 
So  it  is  in  all  professions.  The  workman 
employs  such  tools  as  will  eflfect  his  ob- 
ject He  does  not  use  the  axe  in  break- 
ing stones,  nor  the  hammer,  or  crow-bar, 
in  felling  trees.  Practicing  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  has  sent  forth  some 
laymen  and  evangelists,  of  inferior  educa- 
tion on  some  points.  These,  in  their  field, 
have  been  useful.  In  many  cases,  more 
GO  than  the  pedant  of  no  native  intellect, 
retailing  his  second  or  third  hand  scraps 
and  shreds  of  learning,  without  connec- 
tion or  application.  But,  some  of  these 
evangelists  who  have  gone  with  a  limited 
share  of  education,  to  some  new  or  sparsely 
settled  neighborhood,  as  knowledge  would 

•  Rev.  David  Lowry,  has  for  a  number  of 
years,  operated  with  success  amon^  the  Win- 
nebaf^o  Indians,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Lowry  has,  a  part  of  the  time, 
held  an  agency  under  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment. He  was  removed  by  President 
Tyler.  He  still  prosecutes  his  labors  with  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.  As  a  preacher.  Mr.  Lowry 
possesses  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  has 
been  useful  in  different  states.  As  a  writer, 
there  are  perhaps  few  or  none  in  this  country, 
of  a  Theological  character,  who  excel  him. 
His  style  is  marked  by  vicfor,  perspicuity,  and 
felicity  of  expression.  His  matter  is  every 
way  equal  to  his  diction.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
bein^  freed  from  the  time-killing  practices  of 
civilized  life,  he  will  have  leisure  to  write 
some  works  of  general  and  lasting  interest  It 
was.  whilst  President  Edwards  was  among  the 
Indians,  that  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  val- 
uable works.  His  work  on  the  Will,  among 
others,  was  produced  at  this  time.  And  strange 
to  tell,  he  was  so  poor  he  could  not  buy  paper, 
but  used  old  letters  to  write  on ! 


increase  among  the  people,  thej  mM. 
purchaae  booka,  read  for  practical  pw* 
poaea,  and  in  prooeii  of  tinwy  would  b^ 
comeieally  menofleaniing.  Dr.Gh|k| 
the  Commentator,  aoqniied  his  fnlwBwi 
education  in  a  maniier  aaalogoiis  to  thk 
The  learned  blackamith,  studied  it  kn 
anviL  The  ancient  Greeks  and  T?w, 
knew  nothing  of  what  we  call  ooll^pi,ii 
modem  times.  Their  childraiwer»eiB- 
cated  udder  private  totors,  ot  by  llm^ 
selves.  A  good  education  can  be  aofsM 
either  at  a  college,  or  away  6om  oh^ 
The  man  who  hu  the  grenfest  fuQlrf 
available  knowledge,  is  we  best  sdnhri 
the  world  over,  no  matter  how,  or  wh 
attained.  Literary  institutions  are  gaai, 
when  a  good  use  is  made  of  them,  b  ii 
to  he  devoutly  wished  that  there  « 
more  of  them  in  our  land^.and  that  time 
already  in  existence  were  made  a  better 
use  of  than  they  are.  The  number  of  in^ 
stitutions  of  learning  under  the  aopioei 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Choicb, 
sufficiently  shows  the  literary  chamderof 
both  the  clergy,  and  the  great  mass  oTtte 
people. 

Reference  to  the  Confession  of  Futt 
will  show  the  literary  qualifications  ^^ 
quired  of  every  one  who  enters  the  miu- : 
isterial  office.  That  book  suffers  no  can- 
didate to  be  ordained  without  a  thorough 
English  education.  Before  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  are  laid  on  the  head  of 
any  one  in  ordination,  be  is  examined  on 
experimental  religion  —  on  his  internal 
call  to  the  ministry— on  natural  and  re- 
vealed Theology — on  Astronomy — Ge- 
ography— English  Grammar — Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  dec,  &c.  This  is 
called  for  in  all  cases,  as  indispensable  to 
exercising  the  ministerial  functions. 

But  the  book  of  discipline  prefers,  in 
all  cases,  a  classical  education  where  it  is 
possible.  The  framers  of  that  book 
thought  that  there  were  some  men  who 
could  not  get  a  classical  education,  who 
should  not  be  prevented  from  preaching. 
They  thought  there  would  be  others  who 
would  be  so  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  if 
they  had  the  opportunities,  it  would  notjl 
be  wise  to  take  the  time.  ' 

There  are,  at  this  time,  a  number  of 
young  men  at  the  difierent  institutions  of 
learning,  who  are  pursuing  their  studies 
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with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  thorough  clas- 
sical education.  Of  these,  the  greatest 
number,  probably,  is  at  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Some  twenty  or  thirty  are  at 
this  time  pursuing  their  studies  there  with 
reference  to  the  ministry. 

A  book  agency  has  recently  been 
established  at  Louisville,  Ky.  This  has 
for  its  object  not  only  general  circulation 
of  valuable  books  and  publications,  but 
also  to  hold  oqt  facilities  to  writing,  in 
thb  denomination,  for  the  publication  of 
any  works  produced.*  Facilities  of  this 
kind,  it  is  hoped,  will  draw  forth  from 
obscurity  some  valuable  writers.  Proper 
circumstances  never  fail  to  call  forth  a 
multitude  of  authors.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Mecenas,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  many 
others,  flourished.  During  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  Court 
was  an  academy,  England  produced  some 
of  her  mightiest  authors. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  denom- 
ination in  question  has  produced  compar- 
atively few  authors.  With  churches  it  is 
as  with  individuals  and  nations:  they 
have  a  youth,  a  manhood,  and  an  old 
age.  Youth,  in  all,  is  the  time  for  ac- 
tion. Greece  had  its  heroic  age,  in  which 
Hercules  and  Theseus  flourished.  Then 
followed  a  more  sober,  reflecting  period, 
in  which  Sophocles,  Eschylus,  Euripides, 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Thucidides 
flourished.  The  same  is  true  with  re- 
spect  to  Rome.  It  was  not  till  near  the 
close  of  the  Republic  that  writers  of  emi- 
nence began  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  scarce  produced  any  valuable 
writers  in  the  church.  After  this,  a  short 
time,  a  swarm  of  them  appeared.  It 
had  been  good  for  the  cause  of  religion 
if  many  of  them  had  never  appeared,  or 
that  they  were  used  with  more  judgment 


♦  Rev.  Reuben  Burrows  has  written  a  book 
on  Baptism,  that  is  in  considerable  demand. 
Rev.  Milton  Bird  has  recently  written  an 
able  work  on  the  doctrine  of  election.  Rev. 
Robert  Donnell  has  produced  more  than  one 
work  of  merit  All  from  him  is  replete  with 
sound  sense.  His  "  Miscellaneous  Thoughts** 
contain  lucid  and  comprehensive  expositions 
of  many  points  in  theoloey.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Donnell's  life  will  be  spared,  and  that 
his  pen  will  be  active. 


and  discretion  in  the  present  day.  Our 
country  has  produced  very  few  writers  of 
merit  and  distinction.  The  reason  b  ob- 
vious. The  enlightened  reader  will, 
doubtless,  not  take  it  amiss  if  it  be  af- 
firmed that  education  in  general,  in  this 
country,  is  superficial.  In  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  European  countries,  it  is 
much  more  thorough.  Properly  consid- 
ered, this  is  no  disparagement  to  this 
country.  Its  age  considered,  probably 
no  country  on  the  globe  excels  it  in 
point  of  education,  and  superior  writers. 
The  youth  of  sixteen,  who  writes  like  a 
sage  of  fifty,  will,  probably,  at  fifty,  write 
like  a  dotard.  The  same  remark  applied 
to  a  nation,  is  equally  true.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  has  not,  as  yet,  pro- 
duced  many  writers.  The  period,  in  the 
ordmary  course  of  things,  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  writing.  It  has  been  the  pe- 
riod for  action. 

Among  the  clergy  of  this  denomination 
there  have  not  been  any  instances  of 
heresy.  A  remarkable  harmony  in  doc- 
trinal beliefs  has  existed.  This  has  been 
the  case,  whilst  in  other  churches,  many 
of  the  clergy  have  shot  madly  into  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  heresies. 
M^e  liave  witnessed,  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  of  these  ministers  arraigned 
before  their  several  spiritual  courts,  pass- 
ing through  the  most  perplexing  trials, 
under  allegata  of  the  wildest  heresies.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  the  propensity  of 
writing  books  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
of  this.  In  no  science,  save  medicine,  is 
there  such  an  endless  disposition  to  theo- 
rize, as  in  theology.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  theory  in  either.  For  the 
former  is  based  on  actual  observation  and 
experience ;  the  latter,  on  plain  revelation 
from  God.  But  what  has  here  been 
stated,  is  not  intended  as  an  opinion  in 
opposition  to  theological  works,  or  theo- 
logical writers.  It  is  a  mere  reference  to 
the  abuse  of  them.  It  would  be  good  for 
the  cause  of  religion  if  it  had  many  such 
advocates  as  Chalmers  and  D'Aubigne. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  portions  of  the  United  Slates. 
From  the  Lakes  on  the  North,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  South,  it  is  nu- 
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meious.  A  few  churches  and  ministers 
at  difTeretit  points,  are  to  be  found  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains, 

It  \a  not  to  be  expected,  in  a  church 
like  this,  extended  over  so  large  a  lerri* 
tory,  and  many  portions  of  it  sparsely 
BeUled,  that  tlie  number  of  communis 
cants  can  be  acciiralely  ascertained.  In 
some  of  the  new  states  the  me^Jis  of 
communication  are  very  imperfect.  But 
we  can  determine  accurately  enough. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
which  met  in  May,  1847,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  there  were  17  synods,  68  prcsby- 
tenes>  800  congregations,  fi50  ministers, 
200  licentiates,  150  c-andidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  over  100,000  communis 
cants.  The  number  of  communicants  in 
some  estimates  ha^  been  placed  consider- 
able higher  than  this.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate has  here  been  stated.  Estimating 
four  children,  and  other  adherents,  to  each 
communicant,  which,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledgied  is  a  very  low  estimate,  there  will 
be  fonnd  500,000  persons  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  Red<^mer's  Kingdom. 

Allowing  three  persons  toeach commu- 


nicant, which  ia  a  still  lower  estinoaie, 
there  are  400,000  persons  in  its  connec- 
tion. In  a  Rowing  countn-,  and  a  pro- 
gressive age,  a  sufficient  numt>eT  of  per- 
sons this,  to  vrield  a  powerful  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  influence. 

With  due  dependence  on  the  God  of 
providence  and  grace,  energetic  eObrts 
and  wise  counselsj  future  prospects  tua 
highly  encouraging, 

Such  is  an  account  submitted  to  the 
reader,  of  the  origin,  progress,  doctrines, 
and  present  extent  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church*  It  is  as  minute 
and  extended  as  a  work  of  this  nature 
would  admit.  The  facts  can  be  nulled  on 
as  true>  having  been  talcen  from  authentic 
sources.  It  has  been  compose<J  amid  a 
press  of  pastoral  duties,  at  snatches  and 
intervals.  It  is  presented,  such  as  it  is, 
Co  an  enlightened  and  charitable  Chnstlan 
public.  If  aHusjoa  has  been  TtKide  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  other  denomi- 
nations^  it  has  been  done  out  of  no  ill 
design.  Every  church  has  a  right  to 
present  to  the  world  its  own  doctrines  and 
practices,  and  show  wherein  these  diffijr 
from  others. 
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COmiONLY  STYLED 


COVENANTERS. 


BY  THE  REV.  R.  HUTCHESON, 

'UTOI  OF  THB  BKrOXXXD  FBBSBTTBBIAN  CONOBEGATIOlf,  AT  BBUSB  CBEBZ,  ADAMS  COUVTT,  OBIO, 

JULY,  1847. 


All  who  give  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  church,  know  something  of  the 
bufferings  of  the  martyrs  in  Scotland, 
Under  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Stuart : 
^nd  all  who  love  the  truth  in  its  purity, 
admire  the  men  who  so  earnestly  con- 
tended for  it, — who  "  loved  not  their  lives 
Vinto  death."  The  principles  for  which 
they  contended,  as  these  are  set  forth 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
their  times,  are  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
Tul  study,  not  only  of  the  private  Christian, 
iHit  of  the  divine,  and  the  civilian :  for 
^hile  they  contended  most  strenuously  for 
the  honor  of  God,  they  sought,  as  a  part 
of  that  honor,  the  full  establishment  of 
the  rights  of  man.  They  hod  in  common 
with  many  others,  bound  themselves  to 
God -and  one  another  in  covenant :  first, 
in  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland; 
and  again  in  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  of  the  three  |(ingdoms,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland,  framed  in 
1643,  and  renewed,  1648.  The  church 
and  the  nation,  the  rulers  and  the  people, 
had  mutually  and  voluntarily  entered  into 
these  solemn  vows ;  but  the  majority  soon 
violated  them,  disowned  them,  and  joined 


together  in  persecuting  those  who  ad- 
hered to  these  sacred  engagements,  who 
were,  on  account  of  that  adherence, 
called  Covenantees.  For  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  these  people,  see  the 
History  of  the  Covenantors  in  Scotland^ 
published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  in 
two  volumes,  Nos.  76  and  77.  See,  also, 
Traditions  of  the  Covenanters^  in  three 
series,  and  Annals  of  the  Persecution  in 
Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution ;  all  published  by  the  same 
Board.  For  the  principles  they  contended 
for,  see  the  Claud  of  Witnesses. 

Refobmed  Pbe8bytebla.ns  claim  to 
be  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  Cove- 
nanters, adhering  to  the  same  principles, 
however  far  they  may  come  short  in 
faithfully  carrying  out  their  application. 
They  have  a  Synod  in  Scotland,  one  in 
Ireland,  and  one  in  the  United  States, 
besides  a  number  of  congregations  and 
scattered  societies  in  the  British  provinces 
in  North  America. 

The  Reformed  Presbytery  was  consti- 
tuted in  America,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1774,  by  three  ministers,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Cuthbertson,  William  Linn, 
and  Alexander  Dobbin,  with  ruling  elders. 
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Those  ministers  had  been  sent  over  from 
Euroi)c,  in  order  to  organize  the  Church 
in  America. 

During  the  persecution,  several  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
left  their  native  country,  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  western  world.  These,  and  their 
descendants  were  found  collecting  into 
praying  societies,  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  their  own  land,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Reformation  principles  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  They  kept  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  other  worshipping 
societies  which  they  found  formed, or  form- 
ing in  the  land,  judging  them  no  way  dis- 
poned to  enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  the 
covenanted  reformation.  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son  arrived  in  America,  from  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1752.  Twenty  years  did  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son  serve  alone,  the  Church  in  America. 
He  visited  the  diflerent  societies  which  were 
formed  throutrhout  the  colonies,  on  reform- 
ation principles,  and  animated  them  to 
perseverance.  Exposed  to  danger  almost 
constantly  from  the  servants  of  the  British 
crown,  who  were  then  endeavoring  to  con- 
firm over  the  American  colonies,  the  doubly 
grievous  yoke  of  tyranny  and  Episcopacy ; 
he  PHfl^'avorod  to  inspirt;  his  friends  with 
confide 'iiro  in  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
ami  with  hopes  that  God  in  his  providence 
would,  in  his  own  time,  deliver  them.  In 
the  year  1774,  Messrs.  Linn  and  Dobbin, 
were  sent  to  the  country  by  the  Reformed 
Preshyt'Tvof  Ireland:  ujX)n  their  arrival 
a  judiralory  was  constituted,  and  the  Re- 
r)rniod  Pr(\sl)yterian  Church  put  on  a  rc- 
fjular  appearance,  as  an  organized  visible 
society  in  tlie  colonies  of  America. 

This  regular  organization  was  soon  lost 
by  a  union  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
and  the  Associate  Presbyteries  ;  by  which, 
instead  of  combining  two  denominations 
int«^  one,  a  third  was  formed  of  some  parts 
of  the  other  two,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Assof'intr  Piffonncd  Church.  This 
new  church  hns  adopted  the  names  of  both 
the  bodies  from  whi<^li  it  was  formed. 

The  luiion  was  completed  in  17:^2,  after 
having  been  five  years  in  agitation.  A 
great  part  of  the  church  joined  their  min- 
isters in  the  schism  from  their  former  con- 
nexion, an«l  united  in  this  new  body  with 
seceders,  who  had  also  irregularly  departed 


from  their  former  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
Those  who  did  not  join,  turned  their  at- 
tention again  toward  Europe,  and  called 
for  ministerial  assistance,  which  could  not 
bo  immediately  obtained.  They  were  again 
reduced  to  their  private  fellowship  meet- 
ings ;  but  they  did  not  however,  despair, 
even  at  their  lowest  state.  They  expected 
help ;  and,  they  received  it.  Rev.  James 
Reid  was  sent  as  a  missionary,  by  the  Re- 
formed Presbytery  of  Scotland,  to  exa- 
mine  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  afler  having  travelled 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  and  remained 
several  months  in  America,  he  returned 
to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1790.  Mr. 
McGarragh  was  ordained  by  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  Ireland,  for  the  Church  in 
America,  and  arrived  in  South  Carolina 
about  the  year  1791.  The  Rev.  William 
King  was  commissioned  with  instructions 
to  join  Mr.  McGarragh,  and  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  in  1792.  Rev.  James 
McKinney  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
in  Ireland,  arrived  in  1793.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney possessed  talents  admirably  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  church  at  that  time,  i 
He  possessed  an  intrepidity  of  character,  \ 
which  could  neither  be  seduced  by  friend- 
ship, nor  overawed  by  opposition.  His ' 
powers  of  mind,  his  extensive  knowlodgp, 
and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  his  Master's  work.  1. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  the  church  i 
rapidly  increased  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  Rev.  William  I 
Gibson  arrived  from  Ireland,  in  1797,  ac- 
companied by  Messrs.  Black  and  Wylie, ' 
who  had  completed  a  collegiate  education  . 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  were 
preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.    || 

The  church  was  again  by  the  goodness  j 
of  her  exalted  King,  favored  with  a  Pi'gu-  1 
lar  organization.     The  Reformed  Presby-  |l 
tery  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amc- 1 
rica,  was  constituted  in  the  city  of  Phila-  li 
delphin,  in  the  spring  of  170S.     Mr.  King  !', 
died  l)efore  the  meeting  of  this  court;  but  j 
the  Presbytery  was  soon  increased.  Messrs.  ;■ 
Donelly,  Black,  Wylio,  and  Melx^od,  were  ; 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1799.    In  |! 
the  course  of  two  years,  they  were  all  or-  , 
dained  to  the  ministry,  and  had  the  care  j, 
of  fixed  pastoral  charges.  ji 

The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 1 
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byterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  was 
fully  recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories  of  the  same  church  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland ;  a  friendly  correspondence 
was  established  between  the  three  Presby- 
teries ;  and  some  encouragement  afforded 
of  receiving  ministerial  help  at  a  future 
period.  In  the  year  1800,  the  Presbytery 
enacted  that  no  slave-holder  should  be  re- 
tained in  their  communion.  A  committee 
appointed  the  same  year  to  visit  the  South- 
em  States,  and  regulate  the  concerns  of 
that  part  of  the  church,  abolished  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  slaves  among  church  mem- 
bers. No  slave-holder  is  since  admitted 
to  their  communion. 

In  May,  1806,  the  Presb)rtery  issued 
the  Tsstimony  cf  the  Reformed  Preshyte- 
[rian  Church  in  the  United  States  cf 
America,  This  work  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  first,  historical^  exhibiting  the 
church  as  a  visible  society,  in  covenant 
with  God ;  and  pointing  out  precisely  the 
situation  which  they  themselves  occupy  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  church  universal. 
The  second  part  is  a  Declaration  of  tJie 
doctrines  held  by  them,  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  errors  which  they  reject.  It 
has  ever  since  been  contemplated,  and  is 
iK)w  in  progress  of  preparation  to  publish 
a  third  part,  containing  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines,  and  making  a  par* 
ticular  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
testimony.  All  who  would  understand  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Testimony. 

At  the  same  session,  (May,  1806,)  two 
acts  were  passed  by  the  Presbytery,  which 
are  iriiportant,  as  containing  practical  di- 
rections for  the  conduct  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  church — an  act  respecting 
giving  oath,  when  summoned  before  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation — and 
an  act  respecting  serving  as  jurors  in 
courts  of  justice.  These  acts  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  and  corresponding  prac- 
tice, present  some  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and 
called  forth  all  their  exertions,  in  preach- 
ing, writing,  and  conversation,  in  their 
own  defence. 

In  consequence  of  the  extended  field 
over  which  the  ministers  and  the  people 
wore  scattered,  the  Presbytery  was  divided 
into  three  committees  for  transacting  busi- 


ness, and  the  Presbytery  met  biennially. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  that 
judicatory  was  dissolved,  and  the  minis- 
ters with  the  delegated  elders,  being  as- 
sembled, agreed  to  constitute  a  synod. 
The  senior  mmister.  Rev.  William  Gib- 
son, being  called  upon  for  that  purpose, 
did  constitute  with  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  LfOrd  Jesus,  the  only  King  and  Head 
of  the  Church,  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1809.  The  deeds  of  the 
Presbytery  were  all  recognized  by  the 
synod  ;  and  the  former  committees  were 
erected  into  Presbyteries.  Thus  the  church 
was  lengthening  her  cords,  strengthening 
her  stakes,  and  stretching  forth  the  cur- 
tains of  her  habitation. 

A  brief  sketch  like  the  present,  will  not 
admit  of  a  full  development  of  her  pro- 
gress, and  the  changes  through  which  she 
has  passed.  To  the  general  reader  it  will 
be  more  interesting  to  know  something  of 
her  distmctive  features ;  wherein  she  dif- 
fers from  other  members  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  family — children  of  the  same 
Father,  between  whom  there  should  be  no 
strife;  but,  alas!  they  have  grievously 
fallen  out  by  the  way. 

A  prominent,  distinctive  feature  of  this 
church,  is,  that  her  members  will  not  own 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  any  nation 
which  refuses  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the 
earth.  And  as  they  do  not  find  any  na- 
tion rendering  allegiance  to  Him,  they  re- 
main in  the  character  of  aliens,  neither 
voting  for  officers,  holding  offices,  sitting 
on  juries,  nor  taking  the  oath  of  naturali- 
zation;  whether  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  nation  yet 
known. 

This  practice  is  based  on  the  following 
doctrines : 

1.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Me- 
diator, has  committed  to  him  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Father ;  and  governs  all  creatures  and 
all  their  actions  for  his  own  glory  and  onr 
salvation,  as  Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  which  is  his  body.  Mat.  xxviii. 
18;  Eph.  i.  20,  dec;  Phil.  ii.  8,  dec; 
Hcb.  ii.  8. 

2.  That  submission  is  due  to  the  media- 
tory authority,   from  all   the  intelligent 
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ciMturetofGod;  men,  not  only  as  saints 
and  chufch  members,  but  also  in  every 
possible  relation  and  condition,  are  onder 
obligation  to  subserve  his  gracious  pur- 
poses according  to  his  law.  The  holy 
angels  minister  under  his  directions  to  the 
heirs  of  salvatbn.  Ps.  iL  10,  dec ;  Phil. 
iL  iO ;  Heb.  L  6,  14.  Nations  in  their 
national  capacity  are  not  excepted. 

8.  Divine  revelation  is  given  to  direct 
men  in  all  their  situations  and  relations, 
in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  things.  Isa. 
viiL  dO ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  z.  81. 

4.-  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  voluntarily 
to  form  civil  societies,  establishing  such 
authority  as  may  best  tend  to  preserve 
order,  liberty  and  religion  amonff  them ; 
and  it  is  lawflil  for  them  to  model  their 
constitutions  of  government  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  appear  most  suitable  to 
them ;  provided,  such  constitutions  in  their 
principles  and  dntribution  of  power,  be  in 
nothing  contrarv  to  the  divine  law.  Ex. 
zviiL  31,  &c;  Deut  L  18 ;  zvi.  18 ;  zviL 
14,  dec;  Prov.  zzi.  8 ;  Jer.  zzz.  21 ; 
Esek.  zlv.  0 ;  1  l^m.  ii.  2. 

6.  God,  the  supreme  flovemor,  is  the 
fountain  of  all  power  and  authority,  and 
civil  magistrates  are  his  deputies.  In  the 
administration  of  goverament,  obedience 
is  due  to  their  lawful  commands  for  con- 
science sake :  but  no  power,  which  de- 
prives the  subject  of  civil  liberty — which 
wantonly  squanders  his  property  and 
sports  with  his  life— or  which  authorizes 
false  religion,  (however  it  may  exist  ac- 
cording to  divine  Providence,)  is  approved 
of,  or  sanctioned  by  God,  or  ought  to  be 
esteemed  or  supported  by  man  as  a  moral 
institution.  Rom.  xiii.  1-5;  Prov.  xxix. 
2,  6i  xxviii.  15 ;  Ps.  ii.  2,  ^  xciv.  20 ; 
Hos.  viii.  3,  4;  Rev.  xiii.  1,  &  xii.  9,  & 
xvii.  12,  &c, 

6.  Civil  society  being  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, the  nation  is  not  bound  to  admit 
to  all  its  peculiar  privileges,  every  person 
who  may  reside  within  the  reach  of  its 
powers ;  nor  is  every  person  dwelling 
within  the  limits  of  a  nation,  under  obli- 
gation to  incorporate  with  the  national 
society.  Every  government  has  the  right 
of  making  laws  of  naturalisation,  and 
every  individual  possesses  the  right  of  «r- 
patriaiioriy  and  both  these  rights  are  to  be 
exercised  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  Grod, 


the  supwim  nder  and  jodga*  Chn.  iML 
4 ;  Num.  z.  Sd,  di  zr.  15;  Dent  zur. 
17,  it  zziiL  8;  Aola  zzL  89,  &  zziL ST, 
dw.;  Jas.  lY.  19. 

7.  It  istiie  doty  of  ChristiuM,  Arlks 
sake  of  peaoe  and  otder,  and  in  bunbli 
resiiRiatioo  to  God*s  good  provideineb  to 
coowrm  to  the  common  legoIatioDs  oTsih 
dety  in  things  lawfbl ;  but  to  profiiisli- 
gianoe  to  no  qonstitulion  of  ^ovemannC 
which  is  in  liostili^  to  the  kmgdom  of 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  lb 
prince  of  the  kings  of  ths  earth.  Jer. 
zziz.  4-7 ;  P^  czzzviL  1-9 ;  Ads  iv. 
19;  MatvLlO;Heb.ziL96;lIieahiv. 
8,18. 

Aocorffing  to  these  prinoiides,  Refeneed  O 
Presbjrterians  oonrider  themselves  bduBd|| 
to  bring  civil  institutions  to  the  test  of 
Ood*s  hol^  word,  and  reject  whatever  ii 
m  opposition  to  Uwt  rule.  They  approfve 
of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  tie 
constitution  of  government  in  the  Uniled 
States.  It  is  happily  calcnlated  to  pie* 
serve  the  civil  liberty  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  protect  thdr  persons  and  property. 
A  defimUe  oonstttelsofft  on  the  represeota- 
tive  syston,  reduced  to  writing,  is  a  ri^ 
ecus  measure,  vrhich  ou^t  to  be  adopted 
by  every  nation  under  heaven.  Such 
constitution  must,  however,  be  founded  oo 
the  principles  of  morality  ;  and  must  in 
every  article  be  moral,  before  it  can  be  re- 
cognized by  the  conscientious  Christian  as 
an  ordinance  of  God.  When  immorality 
and  impiety  are  rendered  essential  to  any 
system,  the  whole  system  must  be  rejected 
Presbyterian  Covenanters  perceiving  im- 
morality interwoven  with  the  General  and 
the  States'  constitutions  of  government  in 
America,  have  uniformly  dissented  from 
the  civil  establishments.  Much  as  they 
loved  liberty,  they  loved  religion  more,  j 
Anxious  as  they  were  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  they  sought  that  ^ood,  where 
alone  it  can  be  (bund,  in  the  prosperity  of 
Zion ;  for  «*  righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
Their  opposition  to  the  civil  institutions 
has  been  the  opposition  of  reason  and  of 
piety  ;  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are 
arguments  and  prayers.  There  are  moral 
evils  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  render  it  necessary 
to  refuse  alliance  to  the  whole  system. 
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In  this   remarkable  instrument,  there   is 
contained  no  acknowledgment  of  the  being 
or  authority  of  God — there  is  no  acknow 
ledgment  of  the   Christian   religion,  nor 
professed  submission  to  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah.     It  gives  support  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  admits  to  its  honors 
and   emoluments,  Jews,   Mahommcdans, 
Deists,  and  Atheists.     It  establishes  that 
system  of  robbery  by  which  men  are  held 
iQ  slavery,  despoiled  of  liberty,  property, 
and  protection.     It  violates  the  principles 
of  representation,  by  bestowing  on  the 
slaveholder  an  influence  in  making  laws 
for  freemen,  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  his  own  slaves.     This  constitution  is, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  excellencies, 
in  many  instances  inconsistent,  oppressive 
and  impious.     Since  its  adoption  in  1789, 
the  members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  have  maintained  a  constant  testi- 
mony against  these   evils.     They   have 
refused  to  serve  in  any  ofEce  which  im- 
plies an  approbation  of  the  constitution,  or 
which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  an 
immoral  law.     They  have  abstained  from 
giving  their  votes  at  elections  for  legisla- 
tors, or  ofHcers  who  must  be  qualified  to 
act,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  im- 
moral system. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  clauses 
of  the  constitution  to  which  they  make 
objection,  and  their  reasons  for  objecting 
to  them  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
publications  of  their  ministers,  many  of 
whom  hold  the  pen  of  the  writer.  To 
those  who  may  not  have  access  to  their 
writings,  the  following  references  may 
serve  some  purpose. 

1.  The  preamble  is  objected  to,  because 
it  pays  no  regard  to  the  glory  of  God,  as 
the  end  of  establishing  the  government, 
and  because  it  does  not  propose  to  secure 
liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants,  in  which 
things  it  is  at  variance  with  the  following 
scriptures,  among  many  others :  1  Cor.  x. 
31 ;  Col.  iii.  17 ;  Lev.  x.  25,  and  Hos. 
viii.  4. 

2.  The  ratio  of  representation,  article 
1,  section  2,  clause  8,  is  objected  to,  be- 
cause it  makes  an  invidious  distinction 
between  certain  persons  styled  "  free," 
and  **  all  other  persons ;"  contrary  to  the 
following  scriptures :  Lev.  xxiv.  22 ; 
Num.  zv.  16;  Deut.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxv. 


16  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  6;  Ezek.  xlvii.  22;  Acts 
xvii.  26. 

3.  Objection  is  made  to  section  9, 
clause  1,  of  the  same  article,  because  it 
legalized  the  slave  trade,  contrary  to  Exo- 
dus xxi.  16;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13,  &c.;  Rev. 
xviii.  10-13. 

4.  Exception  is  taken  against  the  quali- 
fications of  ofRcers,  as  being  grossly  de- 
fective, having  no  moral  or  religious  fea- 
tures, befitting  a  Christian  people.  Art. 
1,  sec.  2,  clause  2,  and  sec.  3,  clause  3  ; 
art.  2,  sec.  1,  clause  4 ;  art.  6,  clause  3. 
This  last  item  positively  forbids  Chris- 
tian qualifications  ever  being  required; 
and  all  of  them  are  at  variance  with  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  dr  xx.  3;  Deut.  i.  13;  Job 
xxxiv.  17;  Ps.  ii.  10,  &  xiv.  1;  Prov. 
xxviii.  15,  16;  Eccles.  iv.  13;  Isa.  Ixv. 
20 ;  Rom.  xiii.  4. 

5.  The  mode  of  inducting  into  ofEce  is 
objected  to  as  not  calculated  to  give  glory 
to  God.  Art.  2,  sec.  1,  clause  7,  and  art. 
6,  clause  3.  Swearing  or  affirming  with- 
out the  name  of  God,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  his  authority  or  law,  is  at  va- 
riance with  scripture  practice  and  scrip- 
ture principles.  Deut.  vi.  13,  &  xxxi.  7, 
8;  2  Sam.  v.  3;  2  Kings  xi.  12,  17; 
Hos.  viii.  4. 

6.  The  pardoning  power,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  murder,  is  contrary  to  Num. 
XXXV.  31,  33. 

7.  Article  4,  sec.  1.  is  calculated  to  in- 
volve us  in  partaking  of  other  mens'  sins, 
or  at  least  in  encouraging  or  favoring 
them,  contrary  to  Isa.  viii.  12;  Ps.  1.  19, 
&  1  Tim.  V.  22. 

8.  The  restoring  of  fugitive  servants  or 
slaves,  art.  4,  sec.  2,  clause  3,  is  at  va- 
riance with  Deut  xxiii.  15  ;  Isa.  xvi.  3,  dc 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  3,  4. 

9.  Making  any  other' law  than  the  will 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  "Supreme  law 
of  the  land,"  is  impious  ;  yet  this  is  done 
by  art.  6,  clause  2,  contrary  to  Deut.  xvii. 
18;  Josh.  i.  8;  Isa.  viii.  20. 

10.  Article  1  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution  is  objected  to,  as  bein«;  at  va- 
riance with  Deut.  vi.  15,  16,  &  vii.  5,  & 
xii.  30,  31 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixxii. 
11;  Prov.  xiv.  34;  Micah  iv.  2;  Rev. 
xi.  15 ;  Jer.  ix.  9,  &  x.  10. 

Reformed  Presbyterians  consider  that 
such  blemishes  in  the  moral  features  of 
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the  constitution,  are  calculated  to  bring 
the  wrath  of  God  on  the  nation,  and  they 
cannot  expect  to  escape  the  punishment, 
i  if  they  i)urtake  in  the  sins.  Nor  does 
,  the  administering  of  the  constitution  pre- 
sent any  relieving  consideration,  so  long 
as  haters  of  God  are  chosen  to  office,  and 
the  land  detilcd  with  Sabbath  violation, 
murder,  drunkenness,  swearing,  slave- 
holding,  and  other  sins  which  ought  not 
to  be  su  much  as  named  among  those  who 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  has  prevented  many  from  entering 
her  communion,  who  are  otherwise  well 
affected  towards  her  doctrine  and  order  ; 
nay,  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  oflcnce 
to  soiiw  who  had  been  long  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  privileges.  Like  all  other 
churches  around  her,  she  has  suffered  a 
division.  This  indeed  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder,  when  the  moral  heavens  and 
earth  are  shaking,  as  they  have  been  for 
a  few  years  |>ast,  but  it  is  rather  a  remark- 
able fact,  thnt  many  who  had  been  in  the 
very  first  rank  in  defending  her  distinctive 
principles  and  order,  and  in  gathering  her 
people,  should  be  leaders  in  the  schism. 

The  year  1833,  is  one  of  painful  in- 
t<T«^st  to  the  members  of  this  church. 
Wlien  her  ministers  and  memlx^rs  were 
uiu\cr  the  blessing  of  her  glorious  Head, 
ri..-!iii;jr  in  numl)ors  and  n^spectability 
ainoriiT  the  churches  ;  many,  like  "  Jeshu- 
rinn,  wax(Hl  fat  and  kicked,"  forsook  hor 
testimony,  opposed,  and  defamed  their 
brothrrn,  and  snt  up  a  /icio  establishment, 
claiming  llu^  o///  7iamc, 

Thi>  subject  of  the  rojection  of  the 
Hil)lo,  as  llic  standard  ot  legislation,  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  land,  was  dis- 
cussed at  large  in  the  synod,  in  1830. 
Dr.  W\lie  and  some  who  followed  him, 
altliough  they  acknowledged  the  govern- 
ments of  this  I;md  to  Ikj  infidel,  and  there- 
Ion^  not  entitled  to  the  honor  due  to  the 
oidinance  of  God ;  were  not  zealous  as 
thoy  had  Ik^mi,  in  bearing  testimony 
.U»in<t  I  ho  rvlls  that  exist  in  the  corrupt 
••vMis!itii:ions  o^  Church  and  Slate,  in  this 
•M!i,'n.  Tlh^y  did  not,  however,  at  that 
'.  "5  \  v.'n:uro  to  avowtlioir  relinquishment 
.^'  '.';.*  t.  stjinonv,  to  which  all  were  bound 
■'\  "iMN  .\\u\  solemn  vows.  The  spirit 
.V    s'^vU-uMon  Uvame    more   manifest  at 


the  next  sessions  of  Synod,  in  1831; 
though  still  without  a  direct  avowal  of 
opinions  adverse  to  the  standards  and 
known  usages  of  the  church.  Without 
attacking  these  directly,  they  discoursed  | 
of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  our  own  tes- 
timony—of the  importance  of  liberal' 
views — and  of  the  great  and  rapid  im- 
provements of  the  age.  In  a  subordinate 
synod,  constituted  in  1832,  they  brought 
forward,  in  a  draft  of  a  pastoral  address, 
doctrines  utterly  subversive  of  the  w&ole 
testimony  of  the  church,  relative  to  civil 
government,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  Ailer  the  synod  had 
expunged  these  articles  from  the  address, 
the  minority,  consisting  of  Drs.  Wylie 
and  Mc Master,  Rev.  Messrs.  Crawford 
Stuart,  J.  N.  McLcod,  W.  Wilson,  J.  Mc- 
Master,  and  five  ruling  ciders,  published 
the  original  drafl,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. For  this  and  other  offences  con-  \ 
nected  with  it,  they  were,  in  April,  1883, 
adcr  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  church,  by  the  !• 
Eastern  Subordinate  Synod,  to  which  they  'i 


belonged. 


The  General  Synod  met  at  Philadel-!' 
phia,  in  August  the  same  year,  and  as  the 
former  moderator  was  one  of  tliosc  who 
had  been  suspended,  the  Synod  was  open- 
ed with  a  sermon  and  constituted  by  Rev. 
M.  Roney,  who  at  the  last  meeting  had 
l)een  appointed  tlie  moderator's  substitute. 
In  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Subf>rciinatc 
Synod,  an  ample  detail  of  its  procctvlings 
in  the  cases  of  discipline,  was  given  to 
General  Synod,  and  the  whole  transactions 
were  unanimously  approved.  The  sus- 
pendod  ministers  and  some  others  with 
th(!m,  met  at  the  same  time  with  General 
Synod,  and  constituted  what  they  call  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church.  These  still  remain  a  dis-' 
tinct  body ;  maintaining  principles  and 
practices  at  variance  with  the  standard 
and  usages  of  covenanters  ;  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  own  preaching  and  writing 
in  former  times.  Old  things  have  with 
them,  in  a  great  measure  passed  awny,  i 
and  their  present  course  is  characterised  l! 
by  Nac  Lis;Ja,  ", 

A  secnnd  distinctive  feature  of  the  Re-  !J 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  is  their  views  11 
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of  Covenanting,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
covenants  of  their  ancestors.  Preparation 
has  been  making  for  some  years,  to  renew 
Iheir  covenants  with  God  in  this  land. 

Finding  the  business  of  covenanting 
occupying  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  considering  it  a  moral  duty,  they 
maintain  its  right  to  a  place  among  di- 
vinely instituted  ordinances,  and  testify 
against  those  who  deny  that  religious  co- 
venanting in  the  Christian  church  is  a 
morul  duty.  They  hold  that  it  is  compe- 
tent to  the  individual  Christian,  and  it  is 
his  duty,  to  dedicate  himself  to  God,  by 
solemn  vow  or  oath.  In  this  case  a  vow 
or  oath  assumes  a  spiritual  character,  and 
is  not  merely  civil  or  moral.  It  is  the 
taking  hold  of  the  everlasting  covenant  of 
Gody  and  engaging  in  the  strength  of  grace, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  which  it  requires. 
No  Christian  can  bind  himself  to  do  any 
thing  which  is  forbidden  in  the  word  of 
Grod,  which  would  hinder  any  commanded 
duty,  which  is  not  in  his  power,  or  for  the 
performance  of  which  there  is  no  promise 
of  ability.  Num.  xxx.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  11  ; 
Is.  xliv.  5 ;  Zcch.  xiii.  9 ;  Is.  Ivi.  G. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  her  social  capacity^  occasionally  to  vow 
to  the  Lord ;  embracing  the  covenant  of 
grace,  for  the  maintainance  of  truth,  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  performances  of  all  commanded  du- 
ties, to  confirm  her  unity,  and  maintain 
her  stability  in  the  Christian  cause.  Ex. 
six.  8 ;  Is.  xix.  21 ;  Jer.  1.  5 ;  2  Cor.  viii. 
6;  Heb.  viii.  10. 

NatianSj  being  necessarily  under  the 
moral  law,  and  having  received  and  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  ought,  in 
their  social  capacity^  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  God  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  and  for  maintaining  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  the  surest 
basis  of  public  peace  and  prosperity.  Dan. 
vii,  14 ;  Is.  Ixii.  4;  Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Zech. 
ii.  11  ;  Rev.  xi.  15. 

The  oaths  for  covenants  of  a  church  or 
nation,  when  lawful  in  their  matter,  and 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  continue 
binding,  until  the  design  of  them  has  been 
fully  accomplished ;  and  their  obligation 
descends  upon  the  pasterity  of  those  who 
have  entered  into  them.  Dcut.  v.  2,  3  ; 
xziz.  1|  14 ;  xxiii.  21 ;  Eccles.  v.  4 ;  Jer. 


xi.  10.  Compare  also  Joshua  ix.  15,  with 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

This  duty  of  covenanting  was  well  ex- 
:  cinplificd  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  first 
and  second  reformations.  The  National 
Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn 
League  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland, 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  reforma- 
tions by  which  these  lands  were  distin- 
guished. 

The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland  is 
a  masterly  exposure  and  condemnation  of 
Popery,  by  which  it  was  driven  out  of 
Scotland.  It  ought  to  be  studied  by  all 
Protestants,  even  in  these  days  of  increas- 
ed knowledge.  "The  Solemn  League" 
exhibits  a  basis  of  union  for  several 
churches,  which  modern  unionists  would 
do  well  to  copy.  True  there  are  some 
things  in  these  documents  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  place  where  they  were  framed, 
but  these  peculiarities  no  way  hinder  the 
application  of  their  principles  in  any  land 
at  any  time. 

This  last  document  we  give  entire :  re- 
proaches have  been  heaped  upon  it ;  let  it 
speak  for  itself. 

The  SoLEM?r  League  and  Covenant 
for  rrformation  and  defence  of  religion^ 
the  ho7ior  and  happiness  of  the  King^ 
and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three 
kingdoms  vf  Scotland^  England^  and 
Ireland.  (Jer.  1.  6 ;  Prov.  xxv.  5 ;  2 
Chron.  xv.  15 ;  Gal.  iii.  15.) 

We,  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gen- 
tlemen, Citizens,  Burgesses,  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland  ;  by  the  providence  of  God,  living 
under  one  king,  and  k-ingof  one  Reform- 
ed  religion,  having  before  our  eyes  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the 
king^s  majesty,  and  his  posterity,  and  the 
true  public  liberty,  safely,  and  peace  of 
the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private 
condition  is  included  :  And  calling  to  mind 
the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  conspi- 
racies,  attempts  and  practices  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  against  the  true  religion  and 
professors  thereof  in  oil  places,  especially 
in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the 
reformation  of  religion;   and  how  much 
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their  nge,  power,  and  preremptioii,  are 
of  late,  and  at  this  time  increaaed  and  ex- 
erdsed,  whereof  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  church  and  kingdom  of  Irelaml,  the 
distreieed  state  of  the  church  and  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  dangerouti  staie  of  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  pre- 
sent  and  public  testimonies,  we  have  now 
at  last,  (after  other  means  of  supplication 
and  remonstrance,  protestation,  and  sufler* 
ings,)  for  the  preserration  of  ouraelves 
ai^  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and  de- 
struction, according  to  the  commendable 
I9«ctice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former 
times,  and  the  example  of  Ood*s  people  in 
other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation, 
resolved  and  determined,  to«  enter  into  a 
mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Cov^iant, 
wherein  we  all  subecribe,  and  each  one 
of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up 
to  the  Most  High  God,  do  swear, 

I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really  and 
constantly,  through  the  grace  of  Grod, 
endeavor,  in  our  several  places  and  call- 
ings, the  preservation  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, against  our  common  enemies :  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  churches,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in 
the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  con* 
junction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  con- 
fession of  faith,  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, directory  for  worship,  and  cate- 
chising, that  we  and  our  posterity  after 
us,  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and 
love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  us. 

IL  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner, 
without  respect  of  persons,  endeavor  the 
extirpations  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is, 
church  government,  archbishops,  bishops, 
their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans, 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  occlesiasticAl  officers  depending  on 
that  hierarchy,)  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
bo  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and 
the  power  of  godlintes,  lest  we  partake  in 
other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  dan- 
ger to  receive  of  their  pbguea;  and  that 


the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  bis  nans  oob^ 
in  the  three  kingdoma. 

lU.  We  ^^with  the  same  sinonlj, 
reality,  and  constanejr>  in  oor  asverd  ve* 
cations,  endeavor,  w9h  oor  eslales  sal 
lives,  mutually  to  piBame  the  lighlsad 
privil^pes  of  the  partiaoM^a,  andttsGb' 
erties  €£  the  kingdoms ;  and  to  piesavi 
and  defend  the  king^  majeslie.pem 
and  authority,  in  the  pwaorvalion  sad 
defence  of  the  truo  leligiob,  and  lilMfttH 
of  the  kingdoms ;  that  ttie  w«»ld  nq 
bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  ooi 
loyalty,  and  that  we  h^re  no  thoogbts  bi 
intentions  to  diminish  Ida  mtj/mfu  joi 
power  and  greatness. 

IV.  We  shall,  also,  with  all  fiudiM 
ness,  endeavor  the  discovery  of  all  sod 
as  have  been,  or  shall  be,  inceodiariH 
malignants  or  evil  instruments,  by  fail 
dering  the  reformation  dT  relig^  £fi 
ding  the  king  from  his  people,  or  oned 
the  kin^ms.  from  anc^r,  or  mskiq 
any  faction  or  parties  amongst  the  peoplB 
contrary  to  this  League  and  Gorasol 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  public  tm 
and  receive  condign  punishment,  as  th 
degree  of  their  ounces  shall  require  o 
deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  bod 
kingdoms  respectively,  or  others  havinj 
power  from  them  for  that  eflect,  shal 
judge  convenient. 

V.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  i 
blessed  peace  between  these  kingdonn 
denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors 
is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  grant© 
to  us,  and  hath  been  lately  concluded  am 
settled  by  both  parliaments;  we  shall 
each  ono  of  us,  according  to  our  plaa 
and  interest,  endeavor  that  they  may  re 
main  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  unioi 
to  all  posterity ;  and  that  justice  may  h 
done  upon  the  wilful  opposers  tliereof,  ii 
manner  expressed  in  the  preceding  article 

VI.  We  shall,  also,  according  to  oui 
places  and  callings,  in  this  common  causi 
of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  king 
doms,  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  en 
ter  into  this  League  and  Covenant,  in  th 
maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  an 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  in 
directly,  by  whatsoever  combination,  pei 
suasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  witli 
drawn  from  this  blessed  union  and  coi 
junctk)n,  whether  to  make  defection  t 
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tk  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to 
I  detestable  indifierence  and  neutrality,  in 
Ibit  cause,  which  so  much  conccmeth  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
ind  honor  of  the  king  ;  but  shall,  all  the 
days  of  our  lives,  zealously  and  constantly 
eootinue  therein  against  all  opposition, 
and  promote  the  same  according  to  our 
poiver,  against  all  acts  and  impediments 
whatsoever;  and  what  we  are  not  able 
ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we 
ghall  reveal  and  make  known,  that  it  may 
be  timely  prevented  or  removed.  All 
which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Aod  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty 
of  many  sins  and  provocations  against 
God,  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too 
maoifest  by  our  present  distresses  and 
dangers,  the  fruits  thereof;  we  profess  and 
declare  before  God  and  the  world,  our  un- 
feigiied  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own 
'  s,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms : 
especially,  that  we  have  not,  as  we  ought, 
valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Gos- 
pd  ;  that  we  have  not  labored  for  the  pu- 
rity and  power  thereof;  and  that  we  have 
not  endeavored  to  receive  Christ  in  our 
hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our 
fives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and 
tiansgressions  so  much  abounding  amongst 
01 :  and  our  true  and- unfeigned  purpose, 
desire  and  endeavor,  for  ourselves  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in 
pablic  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe 
to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and 
each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  real  reformation,  that  the  Lord 
may  tnm  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  in- 
dignation, and  establish  these  churches 
and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And 
this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence 
of  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  the  searcher  of 
all  hearts,  with  li  true  intention  to  perform 
the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that 
great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed ;  most  humbly  beseech- 
ing the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  his  Ho- 
lt SnBiT,  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our 
I  desiiea  and  proceedings  with  such  suc- 
cess as  may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to 
his  people,  and  encouragement  to  other 
Christian  churches  groaning  under,  or  in 
danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-christian  ty- 
ranny, to  join  in  the  some  or  like  associa- 
tion and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  GOD, 


the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths. 

A  third  distinctive  feature  of  Covenant- 
ers, is  that  every  member  is  required  to 
attend  a  social  fellowship  meeting,  for 
prayer  and  christian  conference.  Many 
Christians  of  other  denominations  consider 
this  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  yet  but 
few  attend  to  it.  Covenanters  view  it  in 
the  light  of  a  divine  ordinance  not  to  be 
neglected  :  for  which  they  have  a  warrant 
in  the  following  scriptures:  Mai.  iii.  16; 
Matt,  xviii.  20 ;  John  xx.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ; 
Hcb.  X.  25,  and  Song  viii.  13. 

A  fourth  distinctive  feature  of  Cove- 
nanters is,  that  while  they  recognize  the 
validity  of  ordinances  administered  by 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
acknowledge  those  denoninations  as  breth- 
ren, yet  they  cannot  join,  either  statedly 
or  occasionally,  in  the  communion  of  any 
other  Church,  by  waiting  on  its  ministry, 
cither  in  word  or  sacraments,  while  they 
continue  opposed  to  their  declared  senti- 
ments. 

The  strictness  of  their  discipline  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  amounting  to  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  :  and  they  are'  most  stren- 
uous advocates  of  the  Book  of  Psalvis  of 
divine  inspiration,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  compositions,  in  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  little 
has  been  done  till  now,  that  a  mission  is 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Hayti.  This 
island  was  explored  last  winter  by  Rev.  J. 
B.  Johnston,  of  Logan  County,  Ohio; 
and  Port  au  Prince  has  been  selected  as 
the  point  on  which  to  establish  a  mission. 
In  home  missions  much  hos  been  done 
and  is  doing. 

They  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in 
Cincinnati,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  R. 
Wilson.  Thirteen  students  were  in  at- 
tendance last  session. 

Tm'o  Periodicals  are  enijngcd  in  advo- 
cating and  disseminating  llic  principles  of 
the  Church.  One  in  Ncwburgh,  cslal*- 
lished  in  1837,  Rev.  M.  Roncy  cilitor,  is 
entitled  "  Tiie  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian." The  other  in  Philadelphia,  com- 
menced in  1845,  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson  editor, 
is  entitled  "  The  Covenanter." 

Although  the  number  of  ministers  nnd 
congregations  is  increasing  every  year,  all 
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meet  ill  one  Synod;  the  subordinalo 
synods  were  abolished  in  1810,  There 
are  five  Presbylerics,  desigtiatcti  as  fol- 
lows. New  York  prosbytory,  Rf>clicster, 
presbytery,  Pittsburg  presbytery.  Lakes 
presbytery  and  Illinois  presbytery.  In 
1645,  the  Synod  consisted  of  56  members 
— ministers  and  ciders.  Had  all  the  min- 
mers  been  present  and  a  full  delegation 
of  elders,  the  number  would  have  been  74* 
The  following  is  the  statistical  table  of 
three  Presbyteries  in  1845,  The  largest 
Presbyt*^ry  and  the  smallest  having  made 
no  returns : 

NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY, 


CanfTfsatiflrn. 


Ohcrri-  hi.,  Philfliia, 


MinittnT*. 

F4nii^ 

S.  M,  WiJ«B. 

37 

jM.M.Qi^aiLw, 

50 

Jm.  W.SIhw, 

ti 

M.  Rnwr. 

b^ 

Jtv  ChrvitK 

m 

A.  Bt^tenvti. 

m 

J,M.  WitwEi, 

m 

9,  O.  Wjlis, 

^ 

BO 
t3U 
96 

tK> 
04 


Vacant  congrcgaJiom^  some  of  which 

have  since  aUuiru^d  pastors: — Topsham, 

Argyle,    Albany*     Kortwright,    Bovina, 

Baltimore^  White  Lake,  Conocochmigue, 

LAKES  PRESBYTERY. 


Cun^re^tTcms.                Minis  inrt^ 

Fjimiiioc. 

Com  muni- 

Miami,                         J.  B.  J^phniuri, 
Hnithprurlt.                n,  Hutchpwn, 

41 
91 

3a 

Vacufit  congrcgaZioftSf  sonic  oj  which 
have   stttce   ohtxiinecl  pastors:  —  Beech* 
woods    and    Garrison,  Cincinnati,  Jona- 
than's  Creek,  Siiiidiisliy,  Cedar  Lake, 
ILLINOIS  PRESBYTERY, 


CotigtiDgiiriuiu, 


OM  R*4h(!lH 


MlniHtn. 


WTtf  I,  iai», 

Jo*.  Futa, 

J.  J,  McdorkraJ 


PdmiJict. 

Cbmmun 

ranti. 

5A 

EG" 

S^ 

in 

53 

3^ 

33 

7y 

^ 

^■5 

li 

^ 

Vcicant  coitgrcnation  : — St,  Louis, 

Missionary  Slaiions  : — Edwardsville, 
Stiiunton,  Springfield,  Ilcnnipen,  Chili, 
Jacksonville,  Virginia  Grove,  Iowa  City, 
Prairievillc. 

The  following  are  the  Terws  of  Com- 
wcNiox  in  t)if^  Heformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  North  Am*.-rira. 

1,  An  acknowledgment  of  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 


be  the  word  of  God^  and  the  only  rule  of 

faith  and  manners, 

2,  An  acknowledgment  that  tlie  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Catechisms,  larger  and 
shorter,  are  agreeable  to>  and  founded  on 
the  Scriptures. 

3,  An  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
right  of  one  unalterable  form  of  Church 
govcrnnient  and  manner  of  worship — and 
that  these  are  for  substance  justly  exhi- 
bited in  that  form  of  Church  governmeni 
and  the  Directory  for  worship,  agreed  on 
by  the  assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmid- 
ater,  as  they  were  received  by  Oie  Cbwch 
of  St;otland, 

4,  An  Qcknowledgmeot  that  public 
Covenanting  is  an  ordinance  of  God^tobe 
observed  by  churches  and  nations^  ui^r 
the  New  Testament  dispensation; — and 
that  those  vows,  namely,  that  winch  was 
entered  into  by  the  church  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  called  the  National  Cove- 
NA?*T,  and  that  which  was  afterwards  en- 
tered into  by  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land, England  and  Ireland,  and  by  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  those  kingdoms, 
usually  called  tlie  Solemx  Leacceastd 
CovK?fA?tTj  were  enterT»d  into  in  the  tnie 
spirit  of  that  institution — and  that  the  ob- 
ligation of  these  covenants  extends  to 
those  who  were  represented  in  the  taking 
of  them,  although  removed  to  this  oraov 
other  part  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  iheV 
bfnd  to  duties  not  peculiar  to  the  British 
isle^,  but  applicable  in  all  lands, 

5.  An  approbation  of  the  faithfnl  con- 
tendings  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  present  Reformed  Covcnantt-d  churches 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  aju^ainst  PagaaJsm, 
Popery  and  Prelacy,  nnd  against  immoral 
constitutions  of  civil  government,  together 
with  all  Erfisllan^  tolerations  and  perse- 
cutions which  flow  therefrom  ;  as  contain- 
ing a  noble  example  for  us  and  our  pos^ 
ferity  to  follow,  in  contending  for  all  di- 
vine truth,  and  in  lostLfying  against  all 


^Ertulian  .-  from  Thomas  Eraaiwt,  a  f^^nnsn 
divine,  bom  1533.  died  professor  at  Basil,  15S^ 
who  (denied  tht  authority  of  the  chur<^h  to  ab- 
solve and  discipline  its  tnemhers.  The  pw- 
leral  oifiee,  accorJia^  to  him,  was  only  pef^ 
stiasfon^  [ike  a  professor  of  strien^^e  over  hr^ 
siudcnts,  without  any  power  of  ihc  k**vs  w^ 
neied-  I,  D.  R.  fiaiutr. 
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oontrary  evils  which  may  exist  in  the  cor- 
nipt  constitutions  of  either  church  or  state. 
6.  An  approbation  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Testimony  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  North  America, 
in  defence  of  truth  and  opposition  to  error. 


These,  together  with  due  subordination 
in  the  Lord  to  the  authority  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America,  and  a  regular  life  and 
conversation,  form  the  bonds  of  our  eccle- 
siastical union. 


HISTORY 


OF 


THE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  N.  M'LEOD,  D.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


Thb  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  derives  her 
origin  from  the  old  Reformation  Church 
of  Scotland.  Her  history,  therefore,  down 
to  the  period  of  her  organization  in  this 
country,  is  necessarily  involved  in  that  of 
the  parent  church  herself.  It  deserves  re- 
membrance to  her  honor,  that  Scotland 
was  among  the  last  of  the  nations  to  sub- 
mit to  the  usurpation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  she  possessed  a  Christian  church 
which  maintained  her  spiritual  independ- 
ence, and  refused  to  bow  to  the  Papal  su- 
premacy. Bui  Antichrist  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  substituted  his  ruinous  formal- 
ism for  the  ancient  Christianity.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  "  darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people*' 
of  insular  as  well  as  continental  Europe. 
With  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
commenced  that  glorious  revival  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. Scotland  felt  its  influence,  and  awoke 
from  her  slumber.  John  Knox  of  famous 
memory,  had  lighted  his  torch  at  the  can- 
dle of  God's  word,  which  had  just  been 
rescued  from  under  the  bushel  where  Anti- 
christ had  hidden  it  for  ages.    He  carried 


it  through  his  native  land,  and  her  nobles, 
her  people,  and  many  even  of  the  priests 
of  Rome,  were  enlightened  in  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  year  1560, Popery 
was  abolished ;  the  Bible  was  declared  free 
to  all ;  a  Confession  of  Faith,  containing 
an  admirable  summary  of  divine  truth, 
was  prepared ;  a  book  of  discipline,  de- 
claring the  government  of  the  church  lo 
be  presbyterial,  was  adopted ;  and  all  ranks 
of  men  in  the  nation  bound  themselves 
to  each  other  and  to  God,  in  a  solemn  co- 
venant engagement,  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate the  Reformation  which  had  been 
established.  This  is  what  is  usually  de- 
nominated in  Scottish  history  the  **  first 
reformation,"  or  reformation  from  Popery. 
And  thus  arose  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after 
this  period,  the  church  enjoyed  great  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  prosperity.  But  from 
the  year  1592  to  1668,  her  history,  with 
the  exception  of  a  twelve  years'  interval 
of  rest  and  triumph,  is  one  of  warfare  and 
suffering.  Her  most  powerful  enemies 
were  unprincipled  civilians.  They  sought 
to  make  her  a  mere  engine  of  state  policy, 
an  instrument  of  their  own  despotism ;  and 
when  she  would  not  submit,  they  attempt- 
ed to  coerce  her  by  the  sword.    Durii^ 
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the  graiter  part  of  ibe  reigns  of  James 

VL,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  the  first 
and  second  Charl*?3,  the  Reformed  Preaby^- 
teriBJi  Church  was  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  power  of  the  stole,  which  as- 
sumed an  antic)iri:3tian  supremacy  over 
her,  and  proceeded  to  dictate  to  her  the 
doctrine,  worship,  and  order  she  should 
receive  and  observe  under  pain  of  impri- 
^nnient,  bamshment,  and  death. 

Adversity  tests  the  character  of  systems 
as  well  as  of  men;  and  never  was  the 
worth  of  ihe  Reformed  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem more  signally  manifested,  than  during 
the  period  llie  church  was  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction-  Thousands  maintained  her 
principles  in  the  face  of  the  peraecutor. 
The  lile  and  power  of  godliness  was  most 
remarkably  displayed,  and  multitudes  of 
holy  martyrs  sealed  with  their  blood  the 
teatimopy  which  they  held- 

Of  the  interval  of  reiief  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  had,  it  b  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  it  was  the  period  between 
1638,  and  1650;  the  era  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  j  of  the  Wesimmster 
Assembly  of  divines;  of  the  revolution 
which  dethroned  the  tirst  Charles,  and  as- 
serted those  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty, which  all  enlightened  Chris- 
tians and  statesmen  now  regard  as  axiom- 
atic and  undeniable.  This  is  the  period 
of  what  is  usually  styled  the  '*  second  re- 
formation," and  it  was  for  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  its  principies  that  Cameron  and 
Renwick,  oEid  their  valiant  coadjutors^ 
were  called  to  pour  out  thr-ir  blood  on  the 
high  places  of  the  field.  To  these  princi- 
ples, as  of  universal  importance  and  ap- 
plicability, Reformed  Pfcshytcrians  still 
avow  their  attachment* 

In  ihe  year  16St?,  William  of  Nassau 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  the  three  king- 
doms. He  proceeded,  among  the  first  acts 
of  his  rcifjn,  to  give  a  civil  establishment 
to  religion  in  his  dominions.  Episcopacy 
was  estahiished  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  ki[ig  and  parliament,  even 
before  the  assembly  of  the  church  was 
permitted  to  meet.  And  thus  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  roj/al  supremacy  over  the 
church  was  retaineij,  and  incorporated 
with  the  vpry  vitals  of  the  revolution 
settlement.    The  object  of  the  civil  rulers 


was,  as  usual,  lo  make  the  church  a  tool 
of  Uie  State.  Into  an  eatablishmeat  of  Ibis 
description  the  old  consistent  Covenanfcrt 
eould  not  go.  They  stood  aloof  and  dis- 
sented from  it  as  imperfect,  Eraatiao,  aad 
immoral.  The  principal  objections  which 
they  urged  against  incorporation  with  the 
revolution  scttlomentt  were ;  1st,  That  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  they 
considered  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
was  entirely  disregarded  irt  its  arrange- 
ments,— and  2d^  Thai  the  civil  rolera 
usurped  an  authority  over  the  churchy 
which  virtually  destroyed  her  spiritual  in- 
dependence, and  was  at  variance  with  the 
sole  headship  of  the  Redeemer  himself. 
The  world  lias  just  witnessed  the  spectacle 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  Scottish  es- 
tablishment becoming  "  dissenters'*  on  thta 
very  ground:  a  testimony  that  the  old 
Reformed  Presbyterians  were  right.  For 
more  than  sixteen  years  they  remained  \ 
without  a  ministry;  but  they  were  not 
discouraged.  Though  a  small  minority, 
they  organized  themselves  into  praying 
societies,  in  which  they  statedly  met  for 
religious  worship-  They  exercised  a  watch- 
ful care  over  the  moral  and  religious  de- 
portment of  each  other.  They  fostered 
the  spirit  of  attachment  to  Reformation 
principles,  and  waited  until  God  would 
send  them  pastors.  And  at  leng;th  they 
were  gratified.  In  the  year  1706,  the 
Rev.  John  McMillan  acceded  to  (hem 
from  the  established  church*  In  lT43,he 
was  joined  by  the  Rev,  Mr,  Nairne,  from 
the  Secession  Church,  which  had  been 
recently  organized,  and  they  with  ruliog 
elders  constituted  the  "  Reformed  Presby- 
tery "  Through  this,  as'the  line  of  their 
connection  wnth  the  ancient  church,  the 
Reformed  Prcsbytcriatu  in  Uiis  country 
received  their  present  ministry*  They 
had,  however,  a  ministry  as  well  as  a 
people  in  the  North  American  colonics, 
before  the  Preformed  Presbytery  in  Scot- 
land was  organized  by  the  Rev^.  Mr. 
^[c^fi]lan  and  his  coadjutors. 

In  the  saoic  series  of  persecutions  which 
drove  the  Huguenots  of  Franco  and  th* 
Puritans  of  England  lo  these  shorc*^  many 
of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians, were  banished  from  their  native 
lands,  and  scattered  among  the  Americao 
colonics.  In  crossing  the  ocean  and  change  I 
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ing  their  habitation,  they  had  not  changed 
their  religious  attachments.  And  when 
first  visited  by  the  ministers  who  came  to 
their  aid,  they  were  found  with  their  chil- 
d/en collected  into  praying  societies,  and 
festering  with  care  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  for  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  sufiered.  Though  the 
oame  Covenanter,  like  that  of  Puritan, 
iras  given  them  by  way  of  reproach,  they 
lid  not  refuse  it.  Esteeming  it  their 
lonor  to  be  in  covenant  with  God  and  with 
me  another,  to  do  their  whole  duty,  they 
iccepted  the  designation,  and  even  at- 
empted  in  a  public  manner,  to  practise 
he  thing  which  it  indicates.  In  the  year 
.743,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead, 
Fho  had  acceded  to  them  from  a  synod  of 
'resbyterians  organized  a  few  years  be- 
bre,  the  Covenanters  in  the  colony  of 
^nnsylvania,  proceeded  to  enter  into  a 
olenm  public  engagement  to  abide  by  and 
naintain  their  principles.  This  traiisac- 
loD  served  to  promote  union  among  them- 
elves,  and  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the 
►ther  religious  societies  which  were  form- 
ng  around  them. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  has  ever 
leen  a  missionary  church.  The  presby- 
eries  of  that  name  in  Scotland  and  Irc- 
and  saw  the  promising  field  beyond  the 
icean,  and  hearkening  to  the  Macedonian 
try  that  came  from  their  brethren  there, 
hey  sent  them  the  aid  they  desired.  In 
.752,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  arrived 
n  America  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery 
>f  Scotland.  He  served  the  church  alone 
or  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  greatly 
nstrumental  both  in  promoting  the  piety 
»f  those  among  whom  he  labored,  and 
bstering  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  British 
yranny,  which  ultimately  demanded  and 
ecured  the  independence  of  these  United 
States,  Being  joined  by  Messrs.  Linn  and 
)obbin,  from  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of 
reland,  in  1774,  a  presbytery  was  con- 
tituted,  and  the  church  took  her  stand  as 
.  distinct  visible  community  in  the  North 
American  colonies. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  declaration  of 
Lmerican  indepehdence  took  place.  It 
^as  hailed  with  joy  by  Reformed  Presby- 
mans.  They  were  opponents  of  the  Bri- 
sh  government  from  both  principle  and 
selingy  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 


they  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  Revolution.  They  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war.  Some  of  them  were  members 
of  the  conventions  which  established  the 
States'  constitutions,  and  subsequently  of 
their  legislatures  ,*  and  although  they  saw 
defects  in  the  new  government,  they  cor- 
dially recognised  it  as  legitimate,  and  de- 
serving of  their  conscientious  support. 

The  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  God 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Presby- 
terian system.  The  revolutionary  and 
transition  state  of  society  for  some  time 
before  the  establishment  of  American  in- 
dependence, occasioned  a  neglect  of  this 
principle,  and  kept  the  church  in  a  divided 
and  inefficient  condition.  But  on  the  set- 
tlement of  a  stable  civil  government  by 
the  American  people,  the  minds  of  many 
in  the  different  churches  were  turned  to 
the  subject  of  union.  A  union  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  family  on  a  basis  of 
truth  and  order  adapted  to  the  age,  coun- 
try, and  circumstances  of  the  church  in 
the  American  republic,  was  very  exten- 
sively desired,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  it.  The  time,  however, 
for  this  did  not  seem  to  have  arrived.  The 
results  of  the  overtures  for  union  in  some 
instances  were  plans  of  correspondence 
and  co-operation  more  or  less  extensive, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  great  ob- 
ject sought,  was  that  union  of  formerly 
distinct  bodies  which  gave  origin  to  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  1782,  between  the  pres- 
byteries of  the  Associate  and  Reformed 
Churches.  The  united  body  took  the 
names  of  its  two  constituent  parts,  and 
hence  arose  the  "Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

A  portion  of  the  Associate  Church,  how- 
ever, and  one  minister,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  did  not  approve  of  the 
union,  or  enter  into  it  when  consummated. 
And  thus  both  these  bodies,  though  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  retained  their  distinctive 
standings. 

Within  ten  years  afler  this  event,  four 
ministers  emigrated  from  Europe,  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
cause.  They  were  the  Rev.  James  Reid, 
from  Scotland,  who  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  his  missionary  tour  wai 
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Bccomplished,   and    Messrs.  McGarraghf 
King,  afld  McKinncy,  iIig  latter  of  whom 

arrived  in  the  year  1793, 

The  Rev,  Messrs*  Martin,  King,  and 
McG^rragh,  rogulatcd  the  affaira  of  the 
church  as  a  committee  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  In  Scotland*  But  this  was  a 
mere  temporary  expedient,  and  its  object 
having  been  an&wered,  Messrs*  McKinney, 
King^  and  Gibson,  who  Had  recently  emi- 
grated from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  consti- 
tute a  Presbyterial  judicatory  independent 
of  ftll  foreign  eontroL  Mr,  King  did  not 
li;ve  lo  mec?t  his  brethren  at  the  time  sp- 
pointed,  and  in  1798,  t)ie  Rev,  Messrs. 
McKiDney  and  Gibson,  with  ruling  elders, 
pfoceeded  to  constitnle  the  **  R^ormM 
tfeabyttry  <f  t}ie  ITniled  States  (f  North 
Am^rUa"  Thus  the  church  took  her 
sliuid  on  American  ground*  Her  relations 
to  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  of' the  Old 
Worldt  as  then  defined  and  since  existing, 
ftre  thoae  of  an  indo[K^ndent  sister  church* 
And  in  proceeding  to  arrange  her  terms 
of  communion,  sho  at  once  declared  that 
she  adopted  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
system,  only  in  so  far  as  it  presents  com- 
mon truth,  and  **^  binds  to  duties  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  church  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
common  in  all  lands,"  It  was  thus  her 
determination  to  rear,  not  an  exotic  of  for- 
eign growth  and  cuUure,  but  a  plant 
which  would  be  at  home  on  American 
aoil,  and  furnish  abundant  fruit  unto  eter- 
nal life* 

Soon  af)cr  the  organization  of  the  pres- 
bytery, Rev.  Drs*  Wylie,  Black,  the  late 
Dr.  Alexander  McLeod,  and  Rev.  Mr, 
Donnely,  were  licensed  to  preach  the  ^s- 
pel.  They  became  ctHcient  missionaries 
through  the  United  States ;  the  cause  pros- 
pered in  their  hands ;  and  in  the  year 
1S08,  a  svnod  composed  of  three  presby- 
teries, wns  constituted,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  North 
America,"  In  the  year  1825,  the  supreme 
judicatory  received  the  form  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  composed  of  deleiralos 
from  presbyteries,  and  styled  the  "  Gene- 
ral Synod :"  under  this  organizuition  the 
church  now  exists* 

or  ihe  pnncipks  of  the  Rcformwl 
Pmsbylt'rian  Thuroh,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  fny  generally,  that  as  to  doctrijie  they 


are  strictly  Odvinutic  ;  and  as  to 
^accrnmcnt  and  order  vf  icor^p^  Fn^ 
btfteriafi.  Her  ecclesiastical  ftandanh 
subordinate  to  the  word  of  God,  are  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cat 
ochtems,  and  her  Declaration  and  T^^ 
mony,  third  edition,  1943<  Id  declaring 
her  approbation  of  the  Westminster  Co& 
fesaion  of  Faith,  she  makes  the  followii^ 
disclaimer:  *'To  prevent  aU  misuadCT- 
standing  of  the  matter  of  the  second  arti» 
cle  of  this  formula,  which  embraces  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  it  is 
declared  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  tbia^ 
that  it  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  any 
part  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is 
authorized  to  interfere  with  the  Chorch 
of  God,  in  the  assertion^  settlement,  or 
admmistmtion  of  her  doctrine,  worship, 
and  order ;  or  to  assume  any  domitiioo 
over  the  rights  of  conscience.  All  that 
appertains  to  the  magistratical  power  in 
reference  to  the  church,  is  the  protecilon 
of  her  members  in  the  full  posscsaion* 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  nghts. 
The  magistratical  office  is  civil  and  po- 
litical, and  consequently  altogether  exJfi' 
rior  to  the  church," 

Reformed  Presbyterians  have  been  tc- 
garded  as  entertaining  certain  peculiar 
opinions  on  the  subjects  of  slavery,  psalm- 
ody, communion,  civil  govcniment,  and 
covenanting^.  It  is  proper  that  these 
should  be  understood.  With  regard  to 
slavery^  the  principle  which  they  hold  is, 
that  the  purchase,  sale,  or  retention  of 
unoflbnding  men  of  any  part  of  the  humao 
family  as  slaves,  is  a  moral  evil  agaiasi 
which  the  Church  of  God  should  bear  a 
pointed  and  active  testimony.  And  in 
carrying  this  principle  into  practice,  ii 
was  enacted  by  the  highest  judicalorv  of 
the  church  in  the  year  1800,  and  when  a 
large  proportion  of  her  members  resided 
in  the  South,  that  no  slaveholder  shouW 
be  retained  in  the  communion  of  the  Re* 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  Upon  this 
principle  she  slill  continues  to  act. 

On  the  subject  of  psalmody^  ihe  spnii- 
ments  of  (he  church  are  thus  expressed  in 
the  eighth  article  of  her  TestimonVtUntkif 
the  bead  of  "  Christian  Worship:''— 
'*  Singing  God's  praise  is  a  part  of  public 
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social  worship,  in  which  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  join;  the  book  of  Psalms, 
which  are  of  divine  inspiration,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  of 
every  member:  in  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  these  Psalms,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  imitations  and  uninspired  com- 
positions, are  to  be  used  in  social  wor- 
ship.** 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
has  never  insisted  on  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular version  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  any 
further  than  that  such  version  was  pre- 
ferable to  all  others.  Her  principle  is, 
that  the  matter  of  the  church's  praise 
should  be  exclusively  songs  of  inspiration, 
in  the  best  attainable  translation. 

On  the  subject  o^  sacramental  commu- 
nifm  the  principles  of  the  church  are,  that 
such  communion  is  the  most  solemn,  inti- 
mate and  perfect  fellowship  that  Chris- 
tians  can  enjoy  with  Grod  and  one  another ; 
that  when  Christians  are  fissociated  to- 
gether in  a  church  state  under  a  definite 
creed,  communion  in  the  sacraments  in*- 
volves  an  approbation  of  the  principles  of 
that  creed  ;  and  that  as  the  church  is  in- 
vested with  authority,  which  she  is  bound 
to  exercise,  to  keep  the  ordinances  of 
God  pure  and  entire:  sacramental  com- 
munion is  not  to  be  extended  to  those  who 
do  not  approve  the  principles  of  the  par- 
ticular church  or  submit  themselves  to 
her  authority.  In  maintaining  these  prin- 
ciples the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
does  not  design  to  unchurch  any  other 
religious  denomination,  or  deny  the  Chris- 
tianity of  its  members.  She  recognizes 
the  validity  of  the  ordinances  of  all  Chris- 
tian communities  who  hold  the  divine 
Head,  and  the  plenary  inspiration  of  his 
word.  She  rejoices  to  know  that  these 
contain  many  of  the  saints  of  God,  who 
have  fellowship  with  him  and  with  one 
another  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  she 
is  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  to  the 
extent  of  her  ability,  in  promoting  the 
common  Christianity.  But  she  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  allow  every  man  to  be 
the  judge  of  his  own  qualification  for 
sealing  ordinances,  to  dispense  these  or- 
dinances to  such  as  do  not  assent  to  her 
religious  principles,  or  whom  she  could 
not  submit  to  her  discipline  were  they 
found  violating  their  Christian  obligations. 


On  the  subject  of  citnl  government^  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  expressly 
testifies  against  a  sentiment  that  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  her,  "that 
civil  government  is  founded  in  grace." 
But  she  afSrms,  "  that  civil  society,  to- 
gether with  its  order,  has  its  foundation 
in  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  and 
his  external  relationships  in  life;  that  it 
was  instituted  by  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  world  immediately  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  ultimately  for  the  divine  glory ; 
and  that  the  principles  of  God's  moral 
law  are  the  supreme  standard  according 
to  which  human  society  is  obliged  to 
regulate  and  conduct  its  afiairs.*' 

And  again,  "  that  though  civil  society 
and  its  governmental  institutions  are  not 
founded  in  grace,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  endeavor  to  bring  over  civil 
states  the  infhience  of  the  grace  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  persuade  such  states  to  put 
themselves  in  subordination  to  Immanuel, 
for  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  religion  and  liberty." 

And  again,  in  applying  these  principles 
to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  she  further  declares,  "  that 
in  a  land  where  peculiar  religious  charac- 
teristics have  never  been  extensively  in- 
troduced into  civil  deeds  of  constitution ; 
where  there  is  no  apostacy  from  estab- 
lished and  sworn  to  reformation ;  where 
the  constitutional  evils  complained  of  are 
simply  omissions,  not  fundamental  to  the 
existence  and  essential  operations  of  civil 
society ;  where  no  immoral  engagement 
is  required,  and  no  pledge  either  demanded 
or  given  to  approve  of  or  perpetuate  de- 
fects; where  fundamental  principles  of 
the  social  state,  moral  in  their  nature,  are 
adopted;  where  a  testimony  against  de- 
fects is  admitted,  and  the  way  left  open, 
constitutionally,  to  employ  all  moral  means 
to  obtain  a  remedying  of  defects :  the 
same  obstacles  stand  not  in  the  way  of  a 
Christian's  entrance  into  civil  communion, 
as  do  in  a  land  where,  such  religious  char- 
acteristics having  been  adopted,  covenant- 
ed, and  sworn  to,  but,  having  been  de- 
parted from,  upon  the  ruins  of  a  reformed 
system,  one  of  an  opposite  character  has 
been  introduced.  And  further,  that  under 
a  testimony  against  defects,  circumstanced 
as  above  staled,  the  Christian  may  con- 
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mi  subtly  enter  ioto  I  he  civil  fellowship  of 
tJM!  couotry.  where  he  resides,  using  his 
liberty  on  a  moral  basis  to  seek  ihe  irn* 
provt^mcwt  of  the  socia)  stale," 

And  Qgsiin,  the  church  haa  declared, 
*Mlt«r  ihe  ncl3  and  legislation  of  (hb 
diurch  have  at  all  times  authorized  all 
coDnoction  with  the  civil  society  and  insti- 
totjonit  of  Ihe  United  States,  which  docs 
not  involve  ifninomlity/* 

The  position,  ihent  which  the  Reformed 
PreaSyterian  Church  in  iheUnite^l  StatcR 
is  uoderstood  to  occupy  towards  the  go- 
vierotnent  of  the  country,  ia  simply  this, 
believing  that  a  representative  democracy 
ia  tiK?  ordinance  of  God,  slie  approves  of 
lis  republican  form  and  character.  She 
perceives  no  moral  evil  in  its  consUlution. 
She  fmds  it  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  tlw  citizen,  and  throwing  the  shield  of 
iu  protection  over  ibe  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  therefore  she  leaves  l>er  num- 
bers nt  liberty  to  incorporate  with  it  by 
brc-omjng  its  dtizend  and  assuming  its 
otlio^]^>  if  they  can  do  so  m  consistency 
with  iheir  own  conscientious  convictions^ 
But  she  insists  that  no  immoral  man  should 
be  invested  with  office ;  thai  the  Bible  is 
the  rule  of  official  administration  as  well 
as  private  conduct ;  and  thai  civil  rulers, 
in  common  with  all  other  characters,  are 
responsible  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  **  Prince 
of  tho  kings  of  the  earth,  and  Governor 
am/itig  the  nations/' 

Some  Reformed  Presbyterians  have, 
from  time  to  lime,  entertainod  the  opinion 
that  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  United  Stales  is  essentially  infidel  and 
immoral,  and  that  therefore  they  shonld 
be  dissenters  from  both*  And,  principajly 
on  the  ground  of  maintaining  this  opinion, 
in  the  year  1833,  a  number  of  ministers 
with  adherents  seceded  from  the,  General 
Synod  or  the  church,  and  formed  a  sepa* 
rate  or;^nizatron.  But  the  position  of  the 
church  is  as  above  stated*  (See  "  Testj- 
monv,"'  second  and  third  editions,  and 
"  Procec^din^s  of  Synod,"  Pittsburg,  Au- 
gust, 1835,) 

On  the  subject  oCcovcnnnfiftg^  from  the 
prominenf-e  given  to  which  in  their  sys- 
tems. Reformed  Preshvlerians  have  oHen 
been  called  "Covenanters,''  tho  following 
requisition  is  made  in  the  fourth  article 
of  their  Terms  of  Communion: — "An 


acknowlodgriient  thai  public  social  covt 
nanting,  upon  proper  occasions,  ia  TUiorJ 
nance  of  God  ;  and  that  such  moral  deed 
as  rcapectsjthe  future,  wheilwr  ecclesiost 
cal  or  civiU  arc  of  continued  obhgatioa,  ^ 
well  upon  those  who  are  represented  i 
the  taking  of  them,  as  upon  those  who  at 
tua^y  covenant,  until  the  en6»  of  them  L 
effected;* 

In  common  with  other  Christiaoa,  Rt 

formed  Presbyterians   believe  that  ever 

individual  believer  is  in  covenant  withGfl 

fo^  himself  personally,  and  that  the  Churc 

of  God  is  a  covenant  society,  whoae  roefl 

bcrs  are  solemnly  engaged   to  God,  ai 

one  another,  to  do  their  whole  duly^    Bi 

in  addition  to  this,  it  is  their  scutimei 

that,  on  special  occasions  of  comniawlii 

importance — such  as  a  time  of  great  »t 

threatened  danger  to  the  interests  of  chore 

and  state,  or  of  attempted  extcDsive  r 

fornriation  in  the  church — men  may  ai 

ought,  both  as   individuals  and   by  coi: 

munities,  to    cornhhie  together,  and  m 

tusiWy  pledge  themselves,  under  the  Wrt 

nity  of  an  oath  to  God  and  one  anotlrt 

to  sustain  the  right  and  oppose  the  wron 

in  both  civil  and  religious  things.     Win 

such  solemn  pledge  respects  the  fnturci 

is  binding  on  the  individual  or  commuai! 

which  gives  it,  until  its  whole  object  1 

accomplished.     Passing  by  the  many  li 

stauccs  of  public  social  covenanting  whic 

occur  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  unti< 

the  Old  Testament,  an  exemplification  t 

the  principle  is  presented  in  the  fumoi 

League  of  Smaikaide,  formed  by  the  Li 

therans  in  1530,  when  they  pledged  then 

selves  to  one  another  and  to  God  to  roai' 

tain  and    defend    the    Reformed    religic 

against   all   its   enemies.      And    there 

another  still  more  perfect  and  r^markab 

in  the  Solemn  League  and   Covenant, 

which   the  friends   of  civil  and   relJi^ioi 

liberty  combined  their  energies  to  prfjte 

and  secure  the  dearest  interests  of  huma 

ity  against  the  civil  despot  and   rcUgioi 

persecutor.     Society,  at  the  time  it  wi 

fornied,  was  in  a  revolutionary  conditio 

In  the.  state,  absolute  anarchy  seemed  abo 

to  tnke  the  place  of  the  civil    despotist 

which  had  f^r  some  time  prevniled;  ai 

the  very  existence  of  the  Protestant  re 

gion  in  the  British  empire  was  threutene 

in  this  emergency  the  friends  of  liber 
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and  truth  had  recourse  to  God's  ordi- 
nance (f  public  social  covenanting,  for 
relief  and  encouragement.  They  com- 
mitted themselves  to  God,  and  to  one 
another  by  the  will  of  God.  Under  the 
shield  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster sat,  and  prepared  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms  for  the  world.  It 
furnished  the  rallying  point  for  the  best 
friends  of  religion  and  liberty  while  Eng- 
land was  in  anarchy,  and  Scotland  in  the 
grasp  of  the  persecutor ;  and  in  its  spirit 
many  of  the  English  Puritans  and  Scottish 
and  Irish  Reformed  Presbyterians  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  gave  their  aid  in 
making  our  country  what  it  is.  American 
Reformed  Presbyterians  approve  of  the 
great  principle  of  combination  for  good 
under  the  oathcf  God,  which  this  transac- 
tion illustrates,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
may  demand,  to  exemplify  it  themselves 
as  the  age,  country,  and  special  circum- 
stances of  their  condition  require. 

Reformed  Presbyterians  are  scattered 
over  the  middle  and  Western  States,  and 
have  a  few  congregations  in  the  South. 
Their  ministers  possess  much  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  destitute  of  all  descriptions,  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  own  immediate 
congregations.  The  practice  of  exposi- 
tory preaching  prevails  universally  among 
them;  they  will  be  found  "  lecturing,"  as 
it  is  styled,  over  entire  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  stated  part  of  the  service  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  errors  and  delusions  arise, 
tind  are  propagated  in  society,  they  are 
among  the  fu^t  to  enter  into  an  examina- 


tion of  them,  and  utter  the  warning  against 
them.  The  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  has  always  had 
among  its  members  men  eminent  for 
talent,  learning,  and  public  spirit,  who  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  have  had  a 
largo  share  of  the  literary  labors,  and 
honors  of  the  country.  Among  the  peo- 
ple, meetings  for  prayer  and  Christian 
conference,  weekly  and  monthly,  are 
statedly  observed.  Family  worship,  and 
attention  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  youth,  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonal deportment  becoming  the  gospel,  are 
required  of  them  as  qualifications  for  sa- 
cramental privileges.  They  have  but  few- 
endowments  for  religious  or  benevolent 
purposes,  but  are  liberal  in  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
is  lefl  to  others  to  speak  of  the  religious 
character,  of  both  ministers  and  peoplp. 
But  it  may  be  said  in  gratitude  to  the  God 
of  all  grace,  that  he  has  not  lefl  -them 
without  a  witness  of  his  presence  and  ap- 
probation ;  but  that  from  year  to  year  he 
has  given  them  the  assurance,  that  he  is 
employing  their  instrumentality  as  a  dis- 
tinct religious  community,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  truth,  the  conversion  of 
sinners  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  prcpara- 
tion  of  many  saints  for  the  celestial  glory. 
The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  General  Synod  composed  of  six 
presbyteries,  one  of  which  is  established 
among  the  heathen  in  Northern  India. 
And  she  numbers  at  present,  thirty  or- 
dained ministers,  eight  licentiates,  ten  stu- 
dents of  theology,  fifty-one  organized  con- 
gregations, and  about  five  thousand  com- 
municants. 
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THE    RESTORATIONISTS. 

BY  THE  HON.  CHAg,  HTJDSOIf,  M.  C. 


REfiToa\Tiom9Ts  believe  that  all  men 
will  ultimiitely  become  holy  and  happy. 
They  maintaiD  that  God  created  oa!y  lo 
bless  ;  nfld  thai,  in  pursuance  of  this  pur- 
pose, he;  sent  his  Son  to  *^be  for  salvation 
to  the  untls  of  the  earth  j"  that  Christ's 
kingdotn  19  moral  in  \i^  nature,  and  ox- 
tends  to  moral  beings  in  every  state  or 
mode  of  exialenco;  that  ibo  probation  of 
man  is  not  confined  to  the  present  life^  but 
extends  through  ihc  mediatorial  reign; 
and  that,  as  Christ  died  for  all,  so,  More 
he  shall  have  dclivorcd  up  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  nil  sh^ll  l>e  brought  (o  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  that  truth,  which  maketh  U^^  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  ond  death.  They  believe 
in  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment^ 
when  thosft  who  have  improved  their  pro- 
bation in  this  life  will  be  rniscd  to  more 
perfect  felicity,  and  those  who  have  mis- 
improved  their  opportunities  on  earth  will 
come  forward  to  shame  and  condemnation, 
which  will  continue  till  they  bt^come  truly 
p*?nltont ;  that  punii^hment  itself  is  a  me- 
diatorial work,  a  discipline,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  mercy;  that  it  is  a  merins 
employed  by  Christ  to  humble  and  subdue 
the  stubborn  will,  nnd  prepare  the  mind  to 
receive  a  maniieslotion  of  the  goodness  of 
Gnd,  whirh  Icndcth  the  sinner  to  true  re- 
pontanee.* 

TJint  Cnd  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
the  universe  is  a  truth  which  no  one  will 
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deny  j  and  that  he  had  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  natural  government,  will  be  conceded  by 
every  believer  in  divine  revelation.     But 

man,  the  subject  of  this  moral  govem- 
mentf  rebelled  against  Heaven,  and  set  the 
laws  of  his  Maker  al  defiance*  In  thia 
defection,  which  was  moral  in  its  charac- 
ter, the  whole  world  was  involved.  They 
had  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  there  was 
none  good,  no  not  one.  Now^  it  wt*3  to 
heal  this  moral  defection,  to  subdue  this 
rebel  universe,  and  to  bring  all  to  true 
allegiance,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
instituted.  This  lets  us  at  once  into  the 
nattirc  and  extent  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, and  shows  most  clearly  the  object  of 
his  reign. 

The  defection  was  universaK  It  reached 
back  lo  the  commencement  of  time^,  and 
onward  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
It  consisted  In  an  ahenation  of  heart  and 
a  perverscness  of  mind.  It  was,  in  a 
word,  a  moral  epidemic,  affecting  every 
individual  of  our  race.  Such  was  the  na^ 
turo  and  extent  of  the  disease;  and  the 
cure  must  be  correspondent.  Christ  s 
kingdom,  then,  is  moral  in  its  nature,  and 
universal  in  its  extent.  It  is  not  an  cmf)ire 
over  matter,  but  over  mind.  He  was 
[daced  at  the  head  of  this  kingdom,  not  to 
exercise  mere  physical  power,  and  thus 
subtlue  sinners  by  hmle  force ;  not  to 
operate  upon  men  mechanically,  and  by 
the  application  of  natural  laws  lo  restraia  | 
their  outward  actions.  No;  he  w-as  in-  J 
vested  with  regal  authority,  that  ho  might  1 
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by  the  employment  of  moral  means  sub- 
dtic  the  evil  propensities,  and  implant  vir- 
tuous affections  in  the  heart — ^that  he  might 
induce  men  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
become  reconciled  to  God,  and  own  him 
as  their  lawful  sovereign.  His  kingdom 
is  purely  moral — the  rod  of  his  empire  is 
persuasion,  and  the  sword  ho  wields  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  By  an  exhibition  of 
I  his  Father's  love,  by  a  display  of  the  joys 
of  heaven,  by  kind  entreaty  and  stern  re- 
buke, by  promises  and  threatenings — by 
!  these,  and  means  such  as  these,  he  assails 
a  rebel  universe.  With  such  weapons  he 
will  subdue  our  unregenerate  hearts,  and 
re-establish  the  reign  of  righteousness 
throughout  the  vast  empire  of  the  King 
Eternal. 

The  nature,  design,  and  extent  of  Christ's 
kingdom  involve  each  other.     His  king- 
dom being  moral,  must  apply  to  every 
moral  being.     Being  clothed  with  autho- 
rity to  put  down  rebellion,  it  must  extend 
to  OS  many  as  have  rebelled.     Being  sent 
.to  heal   the  leprosy  of  sin,  the  healing 
|:  medicine  must  be  applied  to  as  many  as 
I  are  diseased.     No  reason  can  be  assi^ed 


for  the  establishment  of  this  reign,  which 
will  not  apply  equally  to  every  individual 
of  our  race.     Did  it  flow  from  the  love  of 
God?     That  love  is  universal,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  intelligent  creation.  Was 
it  to  bring  men  to  their  rightful  Sovereign  ? 
All  were  estranged  from  God  by  wicked 
Works,  and  needed  alike  this  reconciliation. 
Was  it  to  subdue  rebellion,  so  that  the 
laws  of  God  might  be  obeyed,  and  his 
character  respected?     Our  whole  species 
had  revolted  from  heaven,  and  were  alike 
in  opposition  to  the  reign  of  God.     Every 
reason  therefore,  which  can  be  assigned 
for  the  establishment  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom,  shows  that  that  kingdom  includes 
the  whole  offspring  of  Adam. 

There  is  another  consideration  which 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  universality  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  very  idea 
of  a  kingdom  supposes  laws,  and  these 
laws  are  binding  upon  all  the  subjects.  No 
sovereign,  how  great  soever  may  be  his 
power,  or  extensive  his  dominion,  has  a 
right  to  command  the  obedience  of  a  sin- 
gle  individual  who  is  not  a  subject  of  his 
kingdom.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  potent  as 
he  is,  and  absolute  as  his  power  may  be, 


has  no  right  to  extend  his  laws  a  single 
inch  beyond  his  dominion.  Wherever 
you  limit  his  kingdom,  you  limit  his  right 
to  command  obedience.  And  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  divine  government. 
Jehovah  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  has  no  moral  right  to  extend  his 
authority  beyond  his  own  kingdom.  His 
right  to  command  obedience  is  unlimited, 
simply  because  his  kingdom  has  no  bounds. 
If  you  could  limit  the  one  you  would  at 
the  same  time  limit  the  other.  To  whom 
then  does  Christ  address  his  laws?  Who 
are  under  obligation  to  obey  those  moral 
precepts  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
dear  Redeemer  ?  The  true  answer  to  this 
question  determines  the  extent  of  his  king- 
dom. And  surely  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute on  this  subject.  Every  enlightened 
Christian  will  allow  that  his  precepts  are 
universally  binding;  that  every  human 
being,  from  our  first  progenitor  down  to 
his  latest  descendants,  is  under  obligation 
to  obey  all  known  gospel  requisitions,  and 
ascribe  glory  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  This 
settles  the  question  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  proves  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  uni- 
versal. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  appears 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  moral  or 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  unlimited  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  benevolent  in  its  design ;  that  it 
was  instituted  by  God  to  put  down  rebel- 
lion, and  to  bring  all  his  creatures  to  the 
worship  and  enjoyment  of  himself.  Do 
you  ask  from  what  scriptures  we  prove 
these  positions?  we  answer,  from  the 
whole  Bible.  They  are  the  flindnmcntal 
principles  of  divine  revelation.  That  all 
have  sinned,  and  that  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners,  is  the  summary  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  compendium  of  the  New. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures show  that  Christ  came  to  save  sin- 
ners, and  reconcile  to  God  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  The  Gospels  prove 
it  without  the  Epistles,  and  the  Epistles 
without  the  Gospels.  You  may  expunge 
from  the  New  Testament  any  verse  you 
please,  any  chapter  you  please,  or  any 
book  you  please,  and  the  residue  will 
clearly  sustain  these  positions.  Nay,  you 
may  expunge  from  the  New  Testament 
any  five  books  you  please,  and  you  leave 
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tbu  positions  wet  have  sttited  untouched. 
They  are  d(>?ply  inter  wo  vt;n  with  ihe  whole 
Nt*w  Toi^tanteat.  Tbey  constilulo  the 
Uoom  (tn<i  etocws,  the  letter  and  spirit,  the 
Hfa  and  ftoul  of  the  ChrUtian  scriptures, 
Toke  from  iho  New  Testament  llie  im- 
portant faciA  that  Christ  came  to  save 
tiiuicra*  that  his  kingdom  is  moral  ia  its 
tutlurc,  and  extendi  over  all,  and  you  sap 
the  foundation  of  the  gospel — you  e.xlmct 
Um?  life-blood  of  the  living  oracles  of  God, 

We  do  not  rely  upon  particular  tejtta, 
80  much,  as  upon  the  pervading  spirit  of 
tho  Bible,  We  draw  our  conclusions  from 
the  whole  rather  than  from  a  part.  One 
argument  of  this  character  will  outweigh 
a  hufld[>cd  arguments  founded  on  particular 
pisatgM  or  isolated  cxpre^ions.  When 
we  roMon  from  particular  texts,  the  argu- 
ment frequently  turns  upon  the  meaning 
of  A  dingle  term;  and  as  words  have  dif- 
fcrrnt  sign  ideations,  we  are  somewhat 
liable  to  mistake  the  import  of  a  term^ 
jLnd  hence  all  arguments  of  this  sort  are 
itinm  or  less  uncertain.  But  where  wc 
dm^  our  argument  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  word  of  God — where  the 
conclusion  results  from  the  very  being  uf 
scripture^i  and  any  other  conclusion  would 
oppose  the  whole  design  of  revelation,  we 
Arrive  at  the  highest  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty. 

But  if  therp  is  any  charm  in  particular 
passages,  any  thing  like  ocular  demonstra- 
tion in  the  precise  phraseology  of  the 
scnptureft,  we  can  produce  a  multitude  of 
passages  in  support  of  our  views*  Wc  are 
told  that  Christ  came  "to  save  sinners/* 
"to  bo  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,"  "  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world;" 
that  he  "  died  for  our  sins,"  *'  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world  ;"  that  there  was  given 
to  him  a  "  kingdom,  that  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages  should  serve  him  ;'* 
that  he  "  will  reconcile  the  world  to  him- 
self," "swallow  up  death  in  victory,"  and 
bring  "every  creature  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  to  confess  him  to  be  Ijord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father,"  This  phraseo- 
logy, with  which  the  Bible  is  filled,  con- 
curs with  all  the  great  principles  of  divine 
revelation,  in  suaiaining  the  views  wc  have 
expressed  concerning  the  nature,  design, 
and  extent  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Thore  ia  one  passage  to  which  we  will 


call  especial  attention,  Christ  says  ^ 
Pilate,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worii' 
This  passage,  taken  in  coancctioo  will 
the  circumatacw^  which  called  it  foitl 
shows  most  conclusively  the  nature  ofhi 
empire,  Judea  at  that  time  was  subje 
to  the  Emperor  of  Kome,  and  was  ruli 
by  a  Roman  governor-  Before  Pilatp,  H 
Roman  governor,  the  Jews  accused  ll 
Saviour,  Knowing  that  the  Romans  « 
pccted  them  of  conspiring  against  tip 
authority,  and  of  intending  to  raise  u| 
prince  of  their  own  who  should  delii 
them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  they  brou| 
Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  accused  him 
being,  or  pretending  to  be,  a  tempo 
prince,  and  of  course  an  enemy  to  i 
Romans.  Pilate  interrogated  him  on  t 
subject — **  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews 
In  answer  to  this  Jesus  replies,  '*  My  kit 
dom  is  not  temporal^  hut  spiritual — j 
secular,  but  moraK"  Our  Saviour  did  i 
me^n  to  say  that  his  kingdom  did  not«a 
in  this  world,  but  that  it  was  not  woHl 
in  its  character.  He  meant  to  inform  \ 
late  that  his  government  was  of  such 
nature  as  would  not  in  the  least  interim 
with  hisf  that  his  business  was  not  to  Je 
armi^  to  battle  and  to  victory,  but 
teach  men  to  sulxlue  their  evil  passion 
that  he  came  not  to  deliver  his  people  fn 
the  Roman  yoke,  but  to  redeem  them  frt 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  this  su 
ject  show^s  that  the  kingdom  of  Chr 
has  no  reference  to  climates,  slalea, 
worlds,  but  is  the  same  at  all  periods 
time,  and  in  all  modes  of  existence.  I 
kingdom  does  not  app^y  to  one  world 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  comment 
in  this  state  of  being,  but  it  is  not  boimd 
by  our  temporal  existence.  The  rei 
of  Christ  has  no  reference  to  our  tem| 
ral  existence,  he  stakes  no  cognizance 
our  earthly  being  as  such.  We  are 
subjects,  not  temporally  and  corporal 
but  morally  and  intellectually,  1 
death  of  the  body  does  not  in  the  le 
flfleet  our  allegiance  to  him,  or  alter 
relation  he  sustains  to  us.  In  all  stn 
nnd  worlds,  where  we  are  moral  and 
lellectual  beings,  we  are  the  citizens 
his  realm,  and  the  subjects  of  his  ki 
dom. 

If  wc  look  at  the  origin  or  design, 
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tore  or  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  we 
shall  be  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  extends  into  a  future  life. 

In  what  then  did  this  kingdom  origi- 
nate? What  gave  rise  to  the  reign  of 
the  Redeemer?  It  resulted  from  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  divine  Teacher 
himself,  says  that  '<God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son."  The  mission  of  Christ  then  origi- 
nated in  divine  benevolence.  And  this 
unpurchased  benevolence  existed  from 
eternity,  fills  all  space,  extends  to  all 
worids  and  all  beings.  It  was  moreover 
manifested  to  the  world,  when  they  were 
*'  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  And  un- 
less we  limit  the  goodness  of  God  to  the 
brief  period  of  human  existence,  we  must 
allow  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  extends 
mto  a  future  life. 

The  nature  of  Christ^s  kingdom  con- 
fimw  this  opinion.  We  have  already 
seen  that  his  kingdom  is  a  moral  king- 
dom ;  that  he  sways  his  empire  not  over 
our  bodies,  but  our  minds.  If  his  empire 
were  temporal,  its  operations  would  cease 
with  our  temporal  existence ;  if  his  sway 
were  to  be  exerted  over  our  bodies  merely, 
it  would  cease  with  our  natural  lives. 
But  bis  kingdom  relates  to  our  moral  and 
intellectual  existence.  And  do  these  cease 
at  temporal  death  ?  Does  man  c^ase  to  be 
an  intelligent  being,  when  he  changes  the 
mode  of  his  existence  ?  Does  he  cease  to 
be  accountable  to  his  God,  when  he 
throws  off  this  frail  body  ?  Certainly  not. 
Nan  is  a  moral  and  an  intelligent  being 
in  the  future  world,  and  as  such  is  a  sub- 
ject of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  design  of  the  gospel  kingdom  ab- 
solutely requires  that  it  should  extend  to 
all  worlds,  where  sinful  beings  are  found, 
and  that  it  should  continue  till  its  end  be 
accomplished.  Every  consideration  which 
could  have  prompted  the  divine  Being  to 
constitute  this  kingdom,  or  his  Son  to  ac- 
cept the  trust  committed  to  him,  applies 
to  a  future  life  as  much  as  to  the  present. 
And  besides,  if  we  look  at  the  great  object 
which  the  gospel  has  in  view,  we  must 
allow  that  it  is  not  limited  to  our  present 
mode  of  existence.  The  gospel  is  dc- 
signed  to  destroy  sin  and  to  reconcile  all 
men  to  God ;  but  this  is  not  accomplished  l 
in  thiB  world*     Does  sin  put  off  its  sin- 1 


fulness  by  passing  the  vale  of  death? 
Surely  not.  Then  the  gospel  must  ex- 
tend into  a  future  life,  or  its  object  is  not 
attained.  Is  the  enormity  of  sin  increased 
by  temporal  death?  Not  in  the  least. 
Why  then  is  not  man  the  subject  of 
mercy  as  much  afler  death  as  before? 
We  cannot  for  the  honor  of  Christ  allow 
that  death  bounds  his  empire.  It  would 
be  a  total  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  to  permit  every  rebel 
subject  who  happens  to  pass  the  defile  of 
death,  to  remain  in  rebellion  to  eternity. 

And  further;  the  multitudes  who  died 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  those  in 
heathen  lands  who  have  never  heard  of 
him,  and  infants  and  idiots  in  countries 
where  the  gospel  is  known,  are  all  the 
subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom.  But  they 
die  without  even  knowing  that  they  have 
such  a  Prince.  How  can  they  in  any 
rational  sense  of  the  term  be  said  to  be 
Christ's  subjects,  unless  his  kingdom  ex- 
tend beyond  death?  How  can  they  be 
accountable  to  him  of  whom  they  know 
nothing  ?  or  "  how  can  they  believe  on 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?"  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  universal,  that  all  men  are  given 
him  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  extends 
his  laws  over  the  whole  human  family. 
But  practically  this  cannot  be  true  in  this 
life.  His  reign  can  effect  none  but  those 
who  hear  of  him,  are  made  acquainted 
with  his  laws,  and  are  subdued  by  their 
converting  influence.  In  what  practical 
sense  are  the  heathen  the  subjects  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  this  state  ?  They  do 
not  obey  his  laws,  for  they  do  not  know 
them ;  they  have  no  faith  in  his  name, 
for  they  have  never  heard  of  him.  This 
is  true  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  human 
family.  From  the  creation  to  the  present 
time,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  while  on 
earth,  has  ever  heard  of  the  name  of 
Christ.  Now  with  what  propriety  can 
the  scriptures  teach  that  all  men  are 
given  to  Christ,  and  that  his  kingdom  in- 
cludes every  human  being,  if  his  reign  is 
confined  to  this  world  ?  These  scriptures 
can  have  no  tolerable  sense,  if  the  reign 
of  Christ  be  limited  to  our  temporal  exist- 
ence. 

Thus  we  see  that  every  view,  which 
we  can  take  of  the  subject,  leads  us  to  re- 
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jrrt  tho  popular  Dotion  that  ihc  mediate- 
riiil  kingdcjin  begins  and  cnda  here  in 
timt\  We  must  give  up  all  our  notions 
oflhe  nature^  exlont  J  and  design  of  Christ's 
klngilom,  supportoti  as  they  ore  by  the 
living  oracles  of  God,  or  reject  that  opin- 
ion which  limits  the  grace  of  tho  Holy 
one  of  I^meJ  to  our  earthly  existence, 

Wc  are  lold  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
spirtnl  apostle,  that  this  world  docs  not 
bound  the  reijfo  of  the  Redeemer*  St* 
Pfldl  sayst,  **  Wht*lher  we  live,  we  live 
unto  the  Lord  ;  or  whether  w^;  di^,  we  die 
ualo  the  Lord,  Whether  we  live  there- 
fore, or  die,  we  arc  the  Lord's,  For  to 
thta  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  re- 
vived ih^at  ho  might  be  Lord  both  of  the 
dotd  and  of  the  living/'  Here  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  living  and  the 
dead  are  ihe  Lord's^  nnd  that  Christ  died 
and  rose  that  he  might  possess  Ihem, 
But  how  can  Christ  be  Lord  of  the  dead, 
if  the  means  of  grace  are  confined  to  this 
world?  AVe  allow  that  he  may  be  Lord 
of  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  he  will  raise 
them  from  the  grave^  and  bring  them  to 
the  bar  of  his  judgment-^eat,  Btit  this 
cannot  be  thf>  only  sense  in  which  he  is 
their  Lord  or  Ru!er.  We  have  already 
dhown  that  his  ktn^^dom  is  meral,  and 
that  its  object  is  to  change  the  character, 
and  renovate  the  heart*  But  the  rcsur- 
r^etion,  self-considered,  is  a  mere  physi- 
cal process^  and  can  accomplish  no  end 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  As  it  docs  not 
of  itself  renovate  the  heart,  so  of  itself,  it 
can  never  bring  about  that  subjeetion 
which  is  the  uliimj^te  object  of  the  Sa- 
Yiotir^s  mission.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  judgment,  if  it  inflicts  an  endless 
pirnt^hmont*  It  can  do  nothinj?  towards 
imprm-ing  the  mmd,  subduing  the  unholy 
affections,  or  regenerating  the  heart^ — the 
jrrand  object  for  which  the  Mcssiah''s 
kins^om  was  ordained.  If  Christ  is  Lord 
of  the  dead  only,  as  he  will  raiso  them 
to  life,  and  adjudge  them  to  an  endless 
punishment,  he  is  not  the  Lord  of  them 
in  any  sense,  that  will  subserve  the  great 
object  of  bis  mission.  We  must  then 
allow  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  dead  in 
some  benevolent  sen^c — in  some  sense 
which  will  improve  them  in  virtue  and 
happiness;  or  eiw  allow  that  he  (?ied  on 
the   cross   and   arose  from   the   dead  to 


attain  an  object  which  has  notliiagtoi 
with  the  design  ijf  his  mission. 

That  Christ  did  continue  his  labors 
a  future  life,  is  evident  from  tiie  lestlmft 
of  St.  Peter,  He  informs  us  that  the  gi 
pel  was  preached  to  the  dead  ;  that  Chi 
after  his  crucifLiion  went  and  preachod 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  i 
were  disobedient  in  the  days  gf  No 
This  passage  appears  to  me  to  be  decii 
on  this  subject,  I  am  aware  of  the 
fcrent  expositions  which  have  been  ^^ 
of  this  passage,  and  I  am  equally  aw 
that  they  contradict  the  aposttc  in  alo 
f^vGry  particular ;  and  thai,  if  such  1 
tude  is  taken  in  expounding  the  word 
God,  we  can  make  the  sacred  voli 
teach  what  we  please. 

In  the  popular  theology  of  the  d 
deatft  is  made  to  occupy  a  very  ci 
raaoding  position.  One  class  of  Ch 
lians  contends  that  death  destroys 
sinfulness^  and  introduw^  all  men  i 
heaven  in  a  moment;  the  other  tha 
cuts  off  the  means  of  grace,  and  fixes 
character  for  eternity, 

Both  of  these  representations  mi 
death  more  powerful  thnn  the  Lord  Je 
Christ.  The  one  supersedes  the  gos 
the  other  defeats  it-  The  former  raa 
death  the  saviour,  the  latter  the  destro 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But  the 
vocates  of  both  these  systems  seem  to  r 
take  the  nature  of  Chrisi^s  kingd" 
They  seem  to  forget  that  man  is  a  m( 
being,  and  that  his  character  is  aflec 
by  moral  and  not  by  physical  C3Uj 
They  appear  to  regard  our  holy  rclis 
as  a  mere  physical  engine,  and  man  a 
piece  of  passive  machinery.  They 
grade  the  gospel  by  confounding  it  ? 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  thus  detract  fi 
the  honor  of  Christ.  They  both  asc 
to  death,  a  mere  physical  operation, 
power  of  nflTecling  character.  The 
mer  supposes  that  death  will  convert 
most  abandoned  in  an  instant  into 
confirmed  saint,  so  that  he  will  be 
ever  beyond  the  reach  of  ail  ptmishrr 
and  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
feel  bliss  ;  the  latter  supposes  that  d 
so  corrupts  the  sinner  as  to  place  hii 
an  instont  beyond  the  reach  of  me 
and  to  consign  him  to  infinite,  intc 
nable  anguish.     But  it  is  strange,  pas 
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stniQgey  that  men  with  the  scriptures  in 
their  hands  can  so  mistake  the  nature  of 
the  gospel,  as  to  degrade  this  spiritual, 

I  divine,  life-giving  system,  helow  the  frigid 
laws  which  govern  senseless  matter !  It 
is  surprising  that  death  should  be  thought 
so  potent  as  to  supersede  or  defeat  the 
mission  of  Christ,  when  the  scriptures 
declare  that  he  came  to  destroy  death, 
and  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death ! 

The  position  that  death  places  us  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mercy,  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  system  of  those  who  ad- 
vance it.  On  this  position  all  who  die  in 
infancy  must  be  cast  off  forever.  But 
will  any  sect  of  Christians  at  this  day  so 
far  outrage  every  principle  of  common 
sense  and  every  feeling  of  humanity,  as 
to  contend  that  all  who  die  in  infancy 
will  be  lost?  We  think  they  will  not. 
All  then  who  allow  that  infants  will  be 
saved,  must  allow  that  there  will  be  a 
change  after  death.  I  would  gladly  in- 
quire of  those  who  believe  that  infants 
who  die  in  infancy  will  be  saved,  by  what 
means  they  are  to  be  qualified  for  the 
joys  of  heaven  ?  The  scriptures  are  clear 
upon  this  point.  They  assert  that  all 
who  are  saved,  must  be  saved  by  the 
Lord  Jesus.  He  is  our  only  hope  for 
eternal  life — the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  But 
as  his  kingdom  is  moral,  he  saves  only 
by  moral  means. 

But  infants  never  enjoyed  these  means. 
Being  called  away  in  a  few  days  or  months 
from  its  birth,  the  infant  in  this  state  haJ 
no  knowledge  of  Christ,  of  his  mediation, 
doctrines,  or  salvation.  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  a  faith  in  his  mediation, 
the  infant  can  never  be  saved.  But  this 
knowledge  was  not  possessed,  nor  this 
faith  exercised  in  this  world.  Now,  unless 
a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  imparted,  and 
the  child  is  instructed  af^er  death,  it  must 
come  short  of  salvation.  Those,  then, 
with  whom  we  contend,  must  cither  allow 
that  innocent  infants  will  be  cast  off  for 
ever,  or  that  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
means  of  grace  will  extend  beyond  death. 
But  to  meet  this  argument  we  shall  per- 
haps be  presented  with  the  cold,  deistical 
notion,  that  we  do  not  know  how  men  will 
be  saved,  that  we  ought  to  leave  infants  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  We  allow  that  infants 


and  all  others  should  be  Icfl  to  the  mercy 
of  God ; — but  how  will  he  manifest  his 
mercy  ?  Only  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
the  gospel — through  the  agency  of  Christ, 
by  the  use  of  those  means  which  he  has 
ordained.  The  insinuation  that  God  will 
save  infants  and  those  who  do  not  hear  of 
Christ  in  this  world,  without  the  usual 
means  of  the  gospel,  is  an  infidel  insinua- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  it  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  goes  to  support  the  posi- 
tion that  the  mediation  of  Christ  is  useless, 
and  that  men  may  be  saved  without  the 
Redeemer  as  well  as  with.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
per to  attempt  to  resolve  it  all  into  dark- 
ness and  doubt.  To  say  that  we  do  not 
know  how  God  performs  his  works,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  inquire  how  in- 
fants will  be  saved,  is  to  confess  that  the 
guspel  is  an  imperfect  guide,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  improve  our  powers,  nor 
attempt  to  understand  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Such  insinuations  might  be  expected 
from  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion,  but 
they  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  professed 
Christians. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  upon  in- 
fants will  apply  to  idiots  and  the  whole 
heathen  world.  They  must  all  come  short 
of  salvation,  unless  the  means  of  grace 
are  extended  beyond  the  grave.  But  per- 
haps it  will  be  asked,  whether  the  scrip- 
tures do  not  teach  the  sentiment,  that  there 
will  be  no  work  of  grace  in  eternity.  We 
answer  no,  not  to  our  understanding.  We 
have,  we  think,  clearly  shown  that  the 
gospel  as  a  means  of  salvation  applies  to 
all  states  where  sinners  exist ;  and  if  the 
scriptures  teach  the  opposite  they  contra- 
dict themselves.  We  know  that  there  are 
a  few  passages  which  are  thought  by  some 
to  favor  the  latter  sentiment,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  they  yield  no  support  to  that 
sentiment  into  whose  services  they  are 
frequently  pressed. 

But  we  are  sometimes  asked  with  as- 
tonishment,  can  a  dead  man  repent  ?  We 
will  ask  in  our  turn,  can  a  dead  man 
praise  God  ?  Every  Christian  will  allow 
that  men  afler  death  are  intellectually  able 
to  exercise  gratitude,  and  that  the  saints 
will  praise  God  and  the  Lamb.  And  if 
men  have  the  intellectual  ability  to  exer- 
cise gratitude,  they  must  have  intellectual 
ability  to  exercise  contrition.    To  deny 
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this  is  to  dt*ny  a  futucc  life  aUog<;ther,  If 
men,  intellectually  considered,  cannot  ex- 
ercise penitence,  they  cannot  exercise  any 
ullier  alT^tiou,  and  hence  must  be  incapa- 
ble of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

Perhaps  it  mny  be  asked,  why  the  senti- 
ment here  oppojied,  should  become  so 
gcneraU  if  it  is  not  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures 1  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  trace  every 
error  to  its  source.  The  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Christ  expected  a  temporal  Messiah; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  account 
{iit  this  perversion  of  their  scriptures.  But 
the  ease  before  us  is  somewhat  plain.  The 
primitive  Church  generally  believed  in  a 
future  probation.  Among  the  advocates 
of  this  sentiment  may  be  mentioned  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Didymus  the 
Blidd^  Gregory  Nyssen,  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  many  others.  This  doctrine  was 
[>opular  at  the  time  the  Romish  Church 
w^is  growiiig  into  power  On  this  scrip- 
tape  dnjctrino  ihcy  found  their  absurd  no- 
tions of  purgatory  and  indulgences.  These 
abuses  were  carried  to  such  excess  as  to 
produce  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  all  know  the  feelings  which 
the  early  Reformers  exercised  towards  Ihe 
Papal  Church;  they  were  disposed  to  put 
down  jjidulgences  at  alt  eveiUs,  Believing 
that  indulrTf^nccs  j^jrew  in  some  deforce  out 
of  ihe  doctrino  of  a  future  probation,  they 
did  iirjt  disiinguish  between  the  true  doc- 
trine and  its  abuse,  but  rejected  them  to- 
gether* And  this  enmi?y  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ha??  prevented,  in  a  good  degree,  a 
faithful  and  impartial  exanijualion  of  the 
snbjoct*  The  taunt  that  this  is  the  Catholic 
PuFLfalery,  has  prevented  Ihousanda  from 
examining  the  subject,  and  has  silenced 
many  who  have  believed  that  the  grace  of 
God  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  thi^s 
world* 

But  the  faithful  inquirer  al^er  truth  will 
follow  demonstration,  wherever  it  may  lead 
him.  And  whnt  if  thts  doctrine  hns  been 
embraced  and  ahusr-d  by  the  Catholius"? 
In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  there  w^ere 
thos.*  who  turned  the  praee  of  God  into 
Ifl.SGJviousnri^s,  But  must  we  as  Christiana 
rejf?ct  every  thing  which  has  been  abused  ? 
^fu?it  we  yield  every  tiling  which  the  Pa- 
pi-sts  have  perverted  7  Must  we  give  up 
divine  oxistcncOt  l>ecause  the  Papists  en- 
tertained false  notions  of  God?     Must  wo 


give  up  the  Eucharist,  becaiiso  they  be- 
lieved in  transubstantJation  1  or  tho  doc* 
trine  of  forgiveness,  because  they  believed 
in  the  absolution  of  the  Pope  ? 

Every  lover  of  the  gospel,  every  friend 
of  tho  Lord  Jesus,  will  abide  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  scriptures,  whether  the  doc^ 
trine  be  popular  or  unpopular,  whether  il 
has  been  perverted  or  not.  The  gospel 
itself  has  been  unpopular,  and  is  ofien 
abused  ;  but  we  do  not  (&j\  disposed  to 
reject  it  On  that  account.  So  of  the  views 
we  have  here  maintained.  They  may  be 
unpopular;  but  we  believe  that  ihey  art: 
the  truth,  and  we  arc  confident  that  ihey 
must  and  will  prevail.  They  are  inter- 
woven with  the  very  noture  of  the  gospel, 
and  we  think  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
with  it.  They  grow  out  of  the  character 
of  God,  and  are  as  immutable  »s  the  di» 
vine  nature.  They  result  from  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  must  be  ndopted  Up 
give  success  to  his  reign,  \Vc  do  col 
then  despair  of  the  triumph  of  these 
views  J  but  we  rather  rejoice  that  tltey  art? 
fast  gaining  ground,  and  trust  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God  for  their  final  accomplbh- 
ment.  Let  us  then  confide  in  the  sovereigo 
mercyof  God,  and  yield  cheerfully  to  him 
who  has  emphatically  said,  i/i^U  /tis  /:in^- 
dom  is  not  of  tliia  wo/ld. 

Rejstorationistycontend  that  this  doctrine 
is  not  only  sustained  by  popular  texts,  but 
grows  necessarily  out  of  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  divine  revelation.  They 
(naintain  that  it  is  immediately  connected 
with  tho  perfections  of  the  Deity ;  that 
God,  bein;^  infinitely  benevolent,  must 
have  desired  the  happiness  of  all  his  off- 
spring; that  his  infinite  wisdom  would 
enable  him  to  form  a  perfect  plan,  and  his 
almi;;hty  power  will  secure  its  aceompllsh- 
ment.  They  contend  that  the  mission  of 
Christ  is  abortive  on  any  other  plan,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  the  "  re~stitution  of 
all  IhiiiiTs"  can  satisfv  th^  ardent  desires 
of  every  pious  soul.  On  this  system 
alone  can  they  reconcile  the  attribute-S  of 
just  ire  and  mercy,  and  secure  to  the 
Almighty  a  character  worthy  of  our  imi- 
tation. 

They  insist  that  the  words  rendewl, 
ei^erhsfi??^^  eternal^  and  for^vfr^  which 
arc  in  a  few  instances  applied  to  the  mis- 
ery    of  the   wicked,  do    not    prove    ihsl 
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misery  to  be  endless  ;  because  these  terms 
are  loose  in  their  signiAcation,  and  are 
frequently  used  in  a  limited  sense ;  that 
the  original  terms  being  oflcn  used  in  the 
plural  number,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
tlie  period,  though  indefinite,  is  limited  in 
its  very  nature.  They  maintain  that  the 
meaning  of  the  term  must  always  be 
aought  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
punishment  which  will  justify  an  endless 
sense.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  argument  to  sustain  tlic  positions 
here  laid  down«  It  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  by  some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  that  the  terms  ren- 
dered everlasting  and  far  ever  are  indefi- 
Dite  in  their  signification,  and  are  used 
with  great  latitude.  Instances  have  been 
produced  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  olam 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  connexion 
with  terms  and  phrases,  the  literal  render- 
ing of  which  would  be,  "  fof  ever,  and 
ja^rtherj^  "for  ever  and  ever,  and  far- 
ther,**  •*  for  ever,  and  beyond  it  /" — a  cir- 
eumstance  which  plainly  shows  that  the 
word  is  used  in  a  limited  sense.  In 
many  places  olam  is  rendered  ancient 
and  a2i,  and  applied  to  landmarks,  people, 
paths,  places,  times,  nations,  &c.  (See 
Prov.  xxii.  28  ;  Isa.  xliv.  7  ;  Jer.  xviii. 
15 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5 ;  Deut. 
xxii.  7  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9 ;  Job  xxii.  15  ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  10.)  This  term  is  also  rendered, 
any,  long^  any  time^  long  time^  long 
home,  long  dead,  &c.  All  of  which 
clearly  proves  that  an  absolute  eternity 
cannot  be  the  signification  of  the  term  in 
these  passages. 

The  term  in  the  New  Testament  which 
corresponds  with  olam  in  the  old,  is  aton, 
and  is  variously  rendered.  Paul  speaks 
of  walking  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  of  the  ages  to  come,  and  of  the 
mystery  hid  from  ages  and  generations. 
In  these  passages  aicn  is  translated  course 
and  ageSf  and  consequently  is  used  in  a 
limited  sense.  The  same  term  is  rendered 
teorld  in  nearly  thirty  passages  of  scrip- 
ture. The  apostle  speaks  of  "  the  god 
of /Aw  Uforldj"  «« the  ruler  of  this  world,'' 
the  princes  of   this  v/orld,''   and   the 
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"  disputes  of  tJiis  UDorld  ;"  of  being  «•  de- 
livered from  the  present  evil  world,''  and 
of  being  "  conformed  to  this  world."  We 
also  read  of  the  end  of  the  VH)rld,  of 
events  which  occurred  b^ore  the  world 
was,  and  bejore  ^Hie  foundation  of  the 
world  /  also,  from  the  beginning  ef  tlie 
trorld,  and  since  the  world  began.  We 
also  read  of  the  worlds  in  the  plural,  and 
even  of  the  e?ids  of  the  worlds,  (See  2 
Cor.  iv.  4;  Eph.  v.  12;  1  Cor.  i.  20; 
Gal.  i.  4 ;  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  and 
many  other  texts.)  In  these  and  many 
other  texts,  aion  is  rendered  world,  and 
hence  must  have  a  limited  signification  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  t^Us 
eternity,  of  the  end  of  the  eternity,  &c. 

We  would  pursue  this  subject  farther, 
but  it  is  thought  unnecessary.  Every 
intelligent  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  end- 
less misery  will  readily  allow,  that  these 
terms  are  very  frequently,  if  not  general- 
ly, used  in  a  limited  sense.  These  terms 
are  allowed  to  have  a  great  latitude  of 
signification — sometimes  they  are  used  in 
an  endless  sense,  and  sometimes  in  a 
limited  sense.  It  is  manifest  then  that 
they  can  prove  nothing  in  this  controversy. 
We  admit  that  these  terms  are  in  a  few 
instances  applied  to  the  misery  of  4he 
wicked ;  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  of 
themselves  prove  this  misery  to  be  endless. 
The  word  is  of  doubtful  signification,  and 
its  meaning  must  be  sought  in  the  context, 
or  determined  by  the  subject,  or  from 
other  passages.  The  advocates  oC  inter- 
minable punishment  show  ths  weakness 
of  their  cause,  by  resting  it  upon  terms 
which  they  themselves  allow  to  be  of 
doubtful  signification. 

In  fact,  the  argument  founded  uppn  the 
words,  ./or  ever,  everlasting,  &c.,  if  it  were 
sound,  would  overthrow  the  whole  gospel 
dispensation.  The  Jew  can  employ  it 
against  Christianity  with  as  much  force, 
as  the  believers  in  endless  misery  ran 
employ  it  against  the  restoration.  The 
gospel  itself  professes  to  supersede  the 
legal  dispensation,  and  rests  its  claims 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
and  the  rites  of  the  law  were  never  de- 
signed to  be  perpetual.  But  the  Jew  will 
tell  you  that  the  terms  everlasting,  eternal, 
find  for  ever,  are  applied  in  nearly  a  hun- 
dred instances  to  the  rites   and  ceremo- 
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nies,  or  something  connected  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  thoir  great  lawgiver;  tlwit 
tliese  wonla  imply  an  endless  duration, 
and  cnnse<iu«*ntly  prove  the  piTpetuity  of 
the  law,  and  liencx*  the  falsity  of  the  gos- 
pel. And  how  is  it  j)ossible  to  meet  this 
ar;^nment,  unless  wc  allege  I  lie  fact,  that 
these  wortls  are  ns(»d  in  a  limited  sense  ? 
Let  tlic  lK*liev(*rs  in  (endless  punL<«hment 
nMiite  this  argument  of  the  Jew;  and  when 
ihey  have  d«ino  that,  tliey  will  see,  that 
wc  can  reply  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
gimgt%  and  show  that  tliey  cannot  prove 
misery  to  Ik*  endless  from  the  strength  of 
these  words,  without  proving  at  the  same 
time  that  Judtiism  is  perix>tual  and  the 
gospel  false. 

But  we  are  told  that  these  terms  are 
applied  to  happiness  as  well  as  misery, 
and  that  if  ue  limit  the  duration  of  misery, 
we  limit  the  duration  of  happiness.  A  few 
remarks  will  show  the  futility  of  this  ar- 
gument. We  do  not  prove  that  happiness 
will  he  endless,  by  the  strength  of  these 
words,  but  by  terms,  and  phrases  much 
stronger  than  the  words  rrrrlasti/tg  and 
for  cvcr^ — by  t(»mis  and  phrases  which 
have  no  exception  in  their  meaning.  It  is 
said  of  the  righteous,  "  neithrr  can  thnj 
dh  any  7/wyr,  for  they  are  equal  to  the 
ansrr/s ;"  they  are  said  to  Ix?  happy, 
"  if'or/f/  trifho.'ff.  r//^/,"  and  to  hav.^  an  in- 
luTitanco  anj]  a  crown  "  incorrupt ihlf\ 
uU'lcfiU.'U  lUiit  fitfhfh  vnt  r/?/Y///."  It  is 
said  o^tli'MU  that  "  th(?y  shall  not  be  hurt 
of  the  iscrond  draf/t,'"-^\hnt  "there  shall 
l>e  7/0  nifur  drafh,  neither  aorrow  nor 
cn/in'^y  Th'»y  are  likewise  said  to 
posst^ss  "  an  cndurinur  substanfM^/'  and  "  a 
kinirdoni  wliirh  cannot  be  moved."  St. 
Paul  assiin*s  us,  "  that  neithcT  death,  nor 
lifi»,  nor  aufTcIs,  nor  principalities,  nor 
po\vei*s,  nor  tliin.;;^  pn^scnt,  nor  thinjxs  to 
come,  nor  hfiiiht,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  Ik*  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  lovof(M)d  in  Christ  Jesus  our  I/) rd." 

Whil<'  these  terms  and  phrases,  which 
have  no  rxropfjon  in  th^'ir  signification, 
are  aj>pli«vl  to  the  happin^'ss  of  tho  ri^ht- 
e-)us:  tho  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
exprcssod  by  ti^rnis  antl  phras^-^s  which  . 
naturally  denot(»  a  limited  period.  They  ' 
are  comnan'd  to  vool^  hat/,  and  stfdthk', 
to  ehoJF,  anrl  a  f  n't  here,  I  hraneh.  There 
is  also  this  remarkable  difP^rcnce  between 


happiness  and  misery ;  tlie  former  ii  an 
cndy — the  grand  object  lor  which  mi 
was  created,  and  the  incdiatorial  kio^iB 
established.  But  no  one  will  say  that 
misery  is  the  end  at  which  the  Deity 
aimed  in  creation  and  redemption.  Misery 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  As  a  me&Di, 
punishment  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
divine  character,  and  the  design  of  hia 
administration ;  but  as  an  end,  it  wotiU 
be  repugnant  to  both.  Endless  happioeai 
then  is  imnrjediately  connected  with  the 
character  and  purposes  of  Grod,  and  is  &s 
certain  as  his  immutable  designs ;  wlole 
endless  misery  is  at  war  with  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Almighty,  and  subversive  of 
his  gracious  designs. 

But  wo  arc  told  that  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the 
wicked  are  contrasted ;  and  that  in  this 
contrast  the  same  terms,  evcrlastingj  and 
ctenwly  are  applied  to  denote  the  duration 
of  both ;  and  that,  if  the  one  be  endless, 
the  same  must  be  true  of  the  other.  This 
is  the  most  plausible  argument  which  can 
1)0  urged  in  support  of  ceaseless  torment. 
We  will,  however,  state  the  reasons  which 
satisfy  us,  that  the  an^ument  is  imsnund. 
If  tlierc  is  any  strength  in  this  argument, 
it  must  rest  either  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  everlasting,"  or  upon  the  al- 
i»';zod  fact  that  happiness  and  miser}*  an* 
contrasted.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
we  have  already  sTiown  that  it  is  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  senses  ;  som<?tinx's  it 
<l(*notPs  endless,  and  Sfum»times  limited 
duration.  Rut  its  signification  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  natun^  of  the  siih- 
jVft  fo  which  it  is  applied.  Whon  it  is 
joined  to  the  ha|)pinrss  of  the  saints,  it 
takes  an  endli>ss  vsense  ;  not  fn>m  the  na- 
tural import  of  the  term,  hut  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  to  which  \i  is  applied. 
Endless  happim^ss  is  established  ln\vond 
a  doubt,  indopend(Milly  of  the  use  of  tliis 
ambiguous  trrm  ;  and  having  established 
that  point,  the  word  "  everlastiuir"  takes 
an  endloss  sense,  from  the  character  ol' 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  To 
make  the  cases  parallel,  the  absolute 
eternity  of  punish mr^nt  must  Ix^  provcil 
independ(Mitly  of  this  term.  But  the  lic- 
lievers  of  ceaseless  punishment  always 
press  this  doubtfnl  term  into  the  contn*)- 
versy ;  and  in  this  way  they  admit  that 
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tliey  cannot  prove  their  position  without 
tlie  passages  in  which  this  term  occurs. 
But  what  sort  of  reasoning  is  this  ?  Why, 
tiiey  attempt  to  prove  a  doubtful  point  by 
:he  use  of  a  word  equally  doubtful.  Let 
tbeoi  prove  the  endless  duration  of  pun- 
ishnoent  independently  of  the  use  of  this 
term ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  it 
follow  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that 
werlasting  is  used  in  an  endless  sense, 
Rrhca  applied  to  this  subject  of  punish- 
ment. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  antithesis  re- 
quires that  the  same  term  should  have  the 
•ame  signification  in  both  members  of  the 
•entence.  Take  the  famous  passage  in 
the  26th  chapter  of  Matthew,—"  These 
•hall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  Sup- 
pose the  meaning  to  be  that,  the  one  goes 
into  endless  happiness,  but  the  other  into 
a  long  and  severe  punishment.  The  con- 
tnut  here  is  just  as  perfect,  as  though  the 
one  continued  as  long  as  the  other.  The 
object  of  the  Saviour  was,  to  contrast  the 
oobdition  of  the  two  classes,  rather  than 
ths  duration  of  the  life  on  the  one  side, 
•nd  the  punishment  on  the  other. 

Besidf^  there  is  evidence  in  this  very 
passage  that  the  punishment  here  spoken 
of,  is  not  endless.     The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered punishment  is  koiasisj  which  critics 
define  to   signify  chastisement^   or   that 
punishment  which  is  inflicted  for  the  good 
of  the  sufSerer.     Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Divine  Government,  published  a 
few  years  since  in  England,  says  that 
kokuis    invariably   denotes   a   corrective 
punishment.     Hedericus  gives  chastise* 
I  went  as  the  prominent  meaning  of  kalasis, 
Grotius  says  expressly,   "that  kind  of 
punishment  which  tends  to  improve  the 
criminal  is  what  the  philosophers  called 
kdasis,  or  chajjtisement."   See  also  "  Im- 
proved   Version    of    New   Testament." 
Here  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  very  passage 
which  is  relied  upon  in  proof  of  endless 
misery,  contains  evidence  of  the  limited 
nature  of  punishment.     Chastisement  of 
itself  implies  a  limitation,  and  as  the  word 
everlasting  is  applied  to  chastisement,  or 
a  word  of  that  import,  it  must  be  used  in 
a  limited  sense. 

But  as  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
(bet  that  ID  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew, 


the  word  rendered  everlasting  occurs 
twice ;  and  as  it  is  inferred  from  this,  that 
it  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  both 
cases :  we  will  refer  to  several  other  pass- 
ages,  where  the  same  word  occurs  twice, 
and  where  all  will  admit  that  the  sense  is 
not  the  same  in  each  case.  In  Romans 
xvi.  25,  26,  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  mystery 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  icarld  be- 
gan, but  is  now  made  manifest,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God."  In  this  passage  the  word  in  ques- 
tion occurs  twice ;  in  one  case  it  is  ren- 
dered tcorldj  and  in  the  other  everlasting. 
In  the  latter  case  the  term  has  an  endless 
sense,  because  it  is  applied  to  the  Deity  ;• 
in  the  former  case  it  is  used  in  a  limited 
sense,  because  the  passage  speaks  of  the 
beginning  of  the  tcorld.  In  Titus  i.  2, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  eternal  life  which 
God  promised  before  the  tvorld  began. 
Here  again  the  same  word  occurs  twice. 
Once  it  is  rendered  eternal  and  applied  to 
life,  and  consequently  is  used  in  an  end- 
less sense ;  and  once  it  is  rendered  tcorld^ 
and  must  be  used  in  a  limited  sense,  for  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  eternity.  In  Habak. 
iii.  6,  the  word  "  everlasting^^  is  twice  em- 
ployed ;  once  it  is  applied  to  the  moun- 
tains, which  the  passage  declares,  "  were 
scattered,"  and  once  to  the  ways  of  God, 
which  we  know  are  unchangeable. 

We  have  here  three  several  instances 
in  which  the  terms  rendered  everlasting 
and  for  eve?-  are  twice  employed  in  the 
same  passage,  by  way  of  antithesis ;  and 
yet  every  person  will  admit  that  the  word 
has  one  meaning  in  one  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  another  meaning  in  the  other. 
Why  then  may  not  the  same  term  in  the 
same  construction  be  employed  to  denote 
an  endless  duration  in  the  one  case,  and  a 
limited  duration  in  the  other,  in  the  25th 
of  Matthew,  as  well  as  in  the  16th  of  Ro- 
mans, the  1st  of  Titus,  or  the  3d  of  Ha- 
bakkuk? 

From  what  we  have  offered  upon  this 
subject,  I  think  it  follows  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  words  rendered  eternal  and 
for  ever,  are  loose  and  indefinite  in  their 
meaning;  and  that  we  must  look  at  the 
subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  in  order 
to  determine  their  sense  in  any  given  case. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  is  noth- 
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ing  m  the  natare  of  punishment  which 
wouid  give  an  enJlcss  sense  to  the  term, 
when  applied  to  that  svibjecl ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  chastisement »  the  only  punish- 
ment worthy  of  a  m**rciful  God,  nccessa* 
rily  implies  a  limitation. 

Bui  m  conteJidiog  for  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world,  we  do  not  overlook  the 
Agency  of  nwin*  It  is  no  part  of  our 
mod  that  maa  is  to  be  passive  in  the 
freat  work  of  salvation*  Wt  believe  that 
all  men  will  ultimately  be  made  happy; 
bc^atise  we  believe  that  all  men  wnll  of 
their  own  accord  bow  sulnmisaivcly  and 
become  the  willing  subjects  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace*  The  fwo  agency  instead  of 
constituting  any  objection  to  our  views,  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  operates  in  bringing  men  to  holiness 
and  happiness*  On  any  system  of  reli- 
gion, those  who  are  saved,  arc  saved  will- 
ingly ;  and  if  one  free  agent  can  be  brought 
to  penitence  without  impairing  his  free- 
dom, the  same  may  be  true  of  ai!. 

Realorationists  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Restoration  is  the  mo9t  consonant 
to  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  most 
worthy  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
the  only  doctrine  which  will  accord  with 
pious  and  devout  feelings,  or  harmonize 
with  the  scriptures.  They  teach  their  fol- 
Jowera,  that  ardent  love  to  God,  active 
benevolence  to  man,  and  personal  meek- 
ne^ss  and  purity,  are  the  natural  results  of 
those  views. 

Though  the  Heatorationists,  as  a  sepa- 
rate sect,  have  arisen  within  a  few  years, 
their  sentiments  are  by  no  means  new, 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Origen,  Didymus 
of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  ae- 
vOTal  others,  among  the  Christian  fathers 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  it  is  said,  be- 
lieved and  advocated  the  restoration  of  all 
fallen  intelligences,  A  branch  of  the  Ger- 
man Dnptists,  before  the  Reformation,  held 
this  doctrine,  and  propagated  it  in  that 
country.  Since  the  Reformation  this  doc- 
trine has  had  numerous  advocates;  and 
some  of  them  have  been  among  the  bright- 
wt  ornaments  of  the  Church,  Among  the 
Europeans,  we  may  mention  the  names  of 
Jeremy  White  of  Trinity  College,  Dr, 
Ilurnet,  Dr,  Cheyne,  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
Doctor  I  Inrttev,  Bishop  Newton,  Mr,  Stone- 
boifsei   Mr,  Petitpiorre,  Dr,   Cogan,  Mr. 


Lindaey,Dr,  Priestly,  Dr,  Jebb,  Mr,Mj, 
Mr,Kenriek,  Mr.  Bel9lL&m,Dr,Soi]thoofth 
Smith,  and  many  others,  !n  fact  the  Hii 
toration  is  the  commonly  received  docifiae 
among  the  English  Unitarians  ai  the  pn^ 
sent  day.  In  Germany*  a  country  vludK 
for  scveroi  centuries,  "has  taken  the  Imd 
In  all  theological  reforms,  the  orthodtt 
have  espoused  this  doctrine* 

The  Restoration  was  introduced  into 
America  about  the  middle  of  ihc  eightuemh 
century;  though  it  was  not  propugitBd I 
much  till  about  1775  or  1780,  wheniolm|  j 
Murray  and  Elhanan  WinchftUcr  became 
public  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  aiuj  tj 
their  untiring  labors  extended  it  ia 
direction.  From  that  titnc  to  the  pre«aJL 
many  men  have  been  found  in  all  pans  of 
our  country,  who  have  rejoiced  in  this  be- 
lief. This  doctrine  found  an  able  adinv 
cate  in  the  learned  Dr*  Chauoeey,  of  B«- 
ton,  Dr,  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr,  South, 
of  New  York,  Mr  Foster,  of  New  Ham]^ 
shire,  mny  also  be  mentioned  as  advocaiei 
of  the  Restoration, 

Most  of  the  writers,  whose  name*  um 
given  above,  did  not  belong  to  a  sect  vj 
took  the  distinctive  name  of  Ri^storatfonitfl^ 
They  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  rt*  I 
rious  sects  Into  which  the  Christian  i»ofM 
has  been  divided*  And  those  who  form^ 
a  distinct  sect  were  more  frequently  d^ 
nominated  Unjversalists  than  Restoration^ 
tsts,  Tn  1785,  a  convention  was  organizrd 
at  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Messrs,  Winchester  and  Murny. 
And  as  all  who  hnd  embrace*!  universal 
solvation  believed,  that  the  eift^ts  of  sio 
and  the  means  of  grace  extended  into  a 
future  life:  the  terms  Restoration Ut  and 
Univtrsali^.  were  then  used  as  syaotJV* 
mous  J  and  those  who  formed  that  conrfa* 
tion  adopted  the  latter  as  their  disiiactivc 
name. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years,  the 
memljers  of  the  Univcrsalisi  Convcntt(^n 
were  believers  in  a  future  retribution^,  But 
about  the  year  1818,  llosea  Ballou,  ooir 
of  Boston,  advanced  tho  doctrine  that  all 
retribution  is  confined  to  this  world. 

That  sentiment  at  first  was  founded  upon 
the  old  Gnostic  notion,  that  all  sin  origi- 
nates in  the  flesh,  and  that  death  frees  the 
soul  from  al!  impurity.  Subsoqoenily 
some  nf  the  advocates  for  the  no>future- 
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pmushment  scheme,  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  materialism,  and  hence  maintained  that 
the  soul  was  mortal ;  that  the  whole  man 
died  a  temporal  death,  and  that  the  resur- 
rection was  the  grand  event  which  would 
introduce  all  men  into  heavenly  felicity. 

Those  who  have  since  taken  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  Restorationists,  viewed 
these  innovations  as  corruptions  of  the 
gospel,  and  raised  their  voices  against 
them.  But  a  majority  of  the  convention 
having  espoused  these  sentiments,  no  re- 
formation could  be  effected. 

The  Restorationists,  believing  these  er- 
rors to  be  increasing,  and  finding  in  the 
connexion  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a 
want  of  engagcdncss  in  the  cause  of  true 
|Hety,  and  in  some  instances  an  open  op- 
position to  the  organization  of  churches ; 
Bnd  finding  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  bit- 
terness characterized  the  public  labors  of 
their  brethren,  and  that  practices  were 
springing  up  totally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Congregationalism,  resolved  to 
obey  the  apostolic  injunction,  by  coming 
out  from  among  them,  and  forming  an  in- 
dependent association.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
vention, consisting  of  Rev.  Paul  Dean, 
Rev.  David  Pickering,  Rev.  Charles  Hud- 
ion,  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  Rev.  Lyman  May- 
nard.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wright,  Rev.  Phile- 
mon R.  Russell,  and  Rev.  Scth  Chandler, 
and  several  laymen,  met  at  Mcndon, 
Massachusetts,  August  17,  1831,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect,  and 
took  the  name  of  Universal  Restorationists. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  associa- 
tion, they  have  had  accessions  of  six  or 
aeven  clergymen,  so  that  their  whole  num- 
ber of  clergymen  in  1834,  was  estimated 
at  fourteen,  and  the  number  of  their  so- 
cieties at  ten  or  twelve.  With  all  or  nearly 
all  these  societies  an  organized  church  is 
associated.  These  societies  arc  principally 
in  Massachusetts,  though  there  is  a  large 
society  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
one  in  New  York  city.  The  largest  socie- 
ties arc  those  of  Boston  and  Providence. 

The  Independent  Messenger,  a  paper 
published  weekly  at  Mendon,  Massachu- 
setts, by  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  is  devoted  to 
tlie  cause  of  Restorationism. 

It  ought  also  to  be  slated  in  connection 
with  this,  that  there  arc  several  clergy- 
men who  &SKQ  with  the  Restorationists  in 


sentiment,  who  still  adhere  to  the  Univer- 
salist  connexion.  And  if  we  were  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  list  of  those  who  believe 
that  all  men  will  ultimately  be  restored, 
we  might  enumerate  many  of  the  Unitarian 
and  Christian  clergymen.  This  senti- 
ment prevails  more  or  less  among  the 
laity  of  every  sect.  The  Restorationists 
are  Congrcgationalists  on  the  subject  of 
church  government. 

In  relation  to  the  trinity^  atonement^ 
and  free  w^iilj  the  Restorationists'  views 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  Unitarians. 

In  relation  to  water  baptism^  they 
maintain  that  it  may  be  administered  by 
immersion,  suffusion,  or  sprinkling,  either 
to  adults  or  infants.  They  do  not  regard 
baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance  ;  and  they 
are  rather  disposed  to  continue  this  rite 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, than  from  any  positive  command 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
maintain  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
is  expressly  commanded  by  Christ,  and 
should  be  open  to  all  believers  of  every 
name  and  sect ;  and  while  they  admit  that 
every  organized  church  should  have  the 
power  to  manage  its  own  private  and  local 
affairs,  they  recognise  no  power  in  any 
church  to  exclude  believers  of  other  de- 
nominations from  the  table  of  our  common 
Master. 

The  dificrence  between  the  Restoration- 
ists and  Uni  versa  lists  relates  principally  to 
the  subject  of  a  future  retribution.  The 
Universalists  believe  that  a  full  and  perfect 
retribution  takes  place  in  this  world,  that 
our  conduct  here  cannot  afTcct  our  fliture 
condition,  and  that  the  moment  man  exists 
af^cr  death,  he  will  be  as  pure  and  as 
happy  as  the  angels.  From  these  views 
the  Restorationists  dissent.  They  main- 
tain that  a  just  retribution  docs  not  take 
place  in  time ;  that  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  becomes  callous,  and  docs  not  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  its  reprovings 
with  the  increase  of  guilt ;  that  men  are 
invited  to  act  with  reference  to  a  future 
life ;  that  if  all  are  made  perfectly  happy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  state  of 
existence,  they  are  not  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds ;  that  if  death  intro- 
duces them  into  heaven,  they  are  saved  by 
death,  and  not  by  Christ ;  and  if  ♦hey  are 
made   happy  by  being   raised   from  the 
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deatl,  thoy  are  saved  by  physical,  and  not 
by  moral  means,  and  roa Je  happy  without 
their  agency  or  consent ;  that  such  a 
sentiment  weakens  the  motives  to  virtue. 


and  gives  force  to  the  teniptations  of 
vice ;  that  it  U  unr<Kwoiiablc  in  itwJf, 
and  opposed  to  many  passages  of  flcrip- 
ture. 


HISTORY 


THE  RIVER  BRETHREN, 


BY  A  FAMILIAR  FRIEND, 


The  unsettled  atatc  ofuffairsin  Europe 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
subjected  mftny  German,  French,  Swiss 
and  others,  not  only  to  the  dc^vastations 
consequent  in  tho  ti;ain  of  war,  but  also  to 
sore  persecutions,  because  they  could  not 
conscientiously  change  their  religious 
opinions,  so  as  to  coincide  invariably  with 
ihosG  of  the  reigning  Prince.  The  relj- 
gious  complexion  was  not  unfrcquently 
mflatmcied  by  the  character  of  the  rulers — 
as  they  changed,  revolutions  in  religion 
look  place.  Of  this,  wg  hnve  striking 
cases  in  Frederick  IL,  Frederick  III,  and 
others,  Frederick  II. j  Elector  Palatine^ 
embraced  the  Luthcriin  faith  i  Frederick 
III.  became  a  Catholic ;  Lodovic  V.  n:;- 
stored  the  Lutheran  church;  his  son,  and 
successor  was  a  Calvinist.  These,  in 
their  turn,  protected  some,  othci-s  they  did 
not, — Besides  rheso  un  pro  pit  ions  changes, 
of  being  subjects  of  persecution,  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  tho  unenviable  position  of 
living  between  two  powerful  belligerent 
rivals,  whose  clement  seems  to  have  been 
war. 

During  the  period  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  aeventeenih,  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Germans,  as  well  as 
Swiss  of  several  Protestant  denominationa, 


emigrated  to  the  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica— princijially,  however,  to  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  every  spocjcsof 
religion  was  protected.  The  lattc/  pn>- 
vlncc  Ifcad,  from  its  commencement,  been 
an  asylum  of  many  persons  whoso  pecu- 
liar opinions  rendered  them  Impatient  of, 
or  obnoxious  to,  their  native  governments ; 
hence  motives,  not  to  be  condemned,  in- 
fluenced many  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to 
their  Vatcrlajid — the  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious tolerance,  and  the  certain  proapcci 
of  bettering  their  temporal  condition.* 

The  principal  Prolesiant  denominatiOD 
thflt  emigrated  from  Germany  were  Meo- 
noniies,  some  of  whom  settled  at  Ger- 
mantown  as  early  as  1683;  Lutherans, 
German  Reformed,  Tavfek  ( Germain 
Baptists^  or  Brethren)  SchwcnkfeldeTS, 
and  Moravians,  all  of  whom  had  regularly 
organized  congregations  in  Pennsylvania^ 
prior  to  1712* 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeentb 
century,  1651,  Jeremiah  Felbinger,  of 
BcHin,  Prussia,  wrote  and  published  a 
book,  entitled  "DfisCiiEisTLicHiJx  Hatd- 
BUECHLEiivs,"'!'   setting   forth   aod    ably 


*  Prov,  Rec,  m.  341. 

t  The  preface  to  this  book  is  daXsd^  Berliu. 
Au^stao,  A.  D.  le*]. 
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▼indicaiifig  doctrines  and  sentiments  which 
were  subsequently  embraced,  and  promul- 
gated by  many  of  the  Taeufer^  or  German 


About  tbe  year  ITOSyf  Alexander  Mack, 
a  aative  of  Shriesheim,  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Manheim,  having  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  that  spirit  which 
moved  the  so  called  Pietists  of  Germany, 
commenced  carefully  and  prayfully  to  ex- 
amine the  New  Testament,  to  leiGu*n  its 
requirements. — Soon  others,  alike  influ- 
enced, united  with  him  and  formed  an 
association  for  mutual  edification.  They 
resolved  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived 
opinions  and  traditional  observances,  and 
to  be  governed  by  the  undisputed  precepts 
of  Christ 

The  first  consociates  with  Alexander 
Mack,  were  George  Grebi,  of  Hesse-Cas- 
scl;  Luke  Fetter,  of  Hessia;  Andrew 
fioney,  of  Basil,  Switzerland ;  John  Kip- 
ping of  Wirtemberg;  Anna  Margarctta 
Mack,  Johanna  Kipping,  Johanna  Noe- 
thi^r  or  Mrs.  Boney. 

On  a  close  and  diligent  search  of  the 
scriptures,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
authentic  history  of  the  primitive  christian 
church,  they  arrived  at  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, as  they  hopefully  believed,  that 
the  apostles  and  primitive  christians  ad- 
ministered the  ordinance  of  baptism  to 
believing  adults  only,  by  trinc-immersion4 
And  in  conformity  with  this  custom,  they 
now  resolved  to  be  immersed  as  obedient 
followers  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  Matt, 
iii.  16. 

T^ie  question  now  arose :  Wlio  is  first  to 
administer  this  sacred  ordinance  ?  None 
of  them,  as  yet,  had  been  immersed.  To 
this  end,  one  of  their  number  visited,  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  Mcnnonite  con- 


•  Felbinger's  book  comprises  seven  chap- 
ters: — 

I.  Of  the  creation  of  man,  his  fall  and  resto- 
ration. 

II.  Of   reccivin?^  infants   into  the  visible 
church  of  the  Lord. 

III.  Of  holy  baptism. 
rv.  Of  church  discipline. 

V.  Of  feet-washing. 

VI.  Of  the  holy  supper. 

Vn.  Of  the  prohibition  of  oaths- 
t  Frond's  His.  Pa.  II.  346. 
i  Rtehie  mnd  Ordnungen  dea  Hautes  Gotles, 
by  A.  Mack,  1774. 


gregations,  to  confer  with  their  ministers, 
touching  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Many 
of  the  Mennonites  admitted  that  this  ordi- 
nance, performed  by  Immersion,  if  done 
from  pure  moiives---love  to  the  Saviour, 
was  proper ;  but  still  maintained  that  if 
administered  by  pouring  or  aspersion,  it 
was  equally  valid  ,*  as  no  particular  mode 
has  been  prescribed. 

Mack  and  his  consociates  did  not  concur, 
with  the  views  of  the  Mennonites  on  this 
subject :  they  had  determined  to  yield  to 
their  convictions,  as  to  the  result  of  inves- 
tigating the  Scriptures  and  historical  testi- 
mony. It  was  by  common  consent  agreed, 
that  Mack  should  assume  the  responsibility 
of  baptising  the  small  number  of  believers. 
However,  as  he  conceived  himself  still 
undaptizedj  he  declined  to  comply,  in 
this  instance,  with  their  ardent  wishes. 
They  now  resolved  to  fast,  and  in  prayer 
and  supplication  to  a  throne  of  grace,  ta 
ask  God  for  directions.  As  did  the  Eleven, 
Acts  i.  26,  they  now  cast  lots  as  to  which 
of  the  brethrenjshould  be  the  first  baptizcr. 
Lots  were  accordingly  cast ;  and  he  upon 
whom  it  fell,  baptized  one  of  the  brethren. 
The  baptized  one,  now  baptized  him  by 
whom  he  had  been  baptized ;  and  the 
first  baptizcr  then  baptized  the  others. 
But  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  baptize  first, 
has  been  studiously  concealed  to  this  day. 
For  it  had  been  pre\'iously  agreed  among 
themselves,  never  to  disclose  the  name 
upon  whom  the  lot  should  fall.  "  Sie 
gaben,^^  says  Mack,  "  abcr  unler  einand- 
er  ihr  Wort  von  sick,  doss  es  niemand 
verratJien  soiltCy  tce/cher  der  erste  Taenfer 
untcr  ihnen  gctccsen  damit  tiicmafid 
Ursache nchmen  mocchtc^sie  irgend mack 
einem  Mcftschcn  zunenncn,  tcielen  sic 
solclie  TfiorhcU  schon  vo7i  Paulo  an  den 
Corinthcrn  bestrafiit  fvndcn ,^'* 

They  were  baptized  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  river  Eder,  in  Schwartzcnau.* 
They  now  formally  organized  a  church, 
consisting  of  believing  adults  only.  Alex- 
ander Mack  was  chosen  as  their  teacher. 


•  On  account  of  persecution  at  home,  they 
resorted  to  Schwartzenan,  in  the  country  of 
Witjrensteen  and  Creyfelt,  in  th*  Dotchy  of 
Cleves,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
where  they  had  liberty  of  meeting:  without 
being  disturbed.    Proud's  His.  Pa.,  ii.  846. 
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Their  number  soon  increased,  and  grew 
U>  some  impormnce,  in  (he  course  of  ibe 
Aist  Mvcn  years.  In  1715,  besides  a  pu- 
mnroujs  coDgn^gation  in  Schwa rtzen;iu ; 
in  tfm  Palatinnbe,  and  other  places,  co- 
workers wore  raised  to  labor  in  ihc  har- 
v*!St,  m  ihn  persons  of  John  Henry  Kalk- 
looser^  ofFrankenthoi^  a  town  in  the  Pala- 
tiniite  of  the  Rhine;  Chriatitin  Libe  and 
A  bra  1mm  Diiboyt  of  Epstein,  in  Hesse* 
Uarnwtadt;  John  Nass,  Peter  Becker>  of 
UiUlncim.  With  these  were  ssaociated 
John  Henry  Trout^  and  his  brother,  Henry 
Holtzappel  and  Stephen  Koch;  the  greater 
port  of  them  went  in  the  first  seven  years, 
to  Creyfelt,  John  Heory  Kalkloeser  and 
Abrfihain  Duboy,  came  to  SchwartTenan^ 
00  did  also  Geoi^  Balser  Ganss,  of  Urn- 
stadt,  a  lown  in  the  district  of  Hesse ;  and 
Michael  Eckerlin,  of  Strnsburg,  The 
moilicr  church  left  Schwnrt'ifienau  for 
•Scrustervin,  in  Fricsland,  a  province  of 
Holland  ;  and  thence  in  17H>,  immigrated 
lo  Pennsylvania,  where  twenty  famifiea  of 
them  settled  aC^  and  about  Oermantowa, 
where  the  church  increased  considerably, 
receiving  members  from  the  inhabitants 
along  the  Wissahiekon,  and  from  Lancas- 
ter county.  In  17^3,  the  members  in 
Germaritown  and  vicinity  formed  them- 
selves into  a  community  under  Peter 
Becker*  who  wos  chosen  offieial  baptizer, 
and  who,  in  succeeding  years,  collected 
the  difip^rsed  brethren  in  Lnncnsler  county 
into  a  distinct  society  at  Mucllxi/ik^  {Mill- 
croek.)  Among  the  prominent  members 
of  the  church  here,  was  Conrad  Beiael, 
who  was  bRplisM^d  in  1724,  in  Pequae 
creek,  by  Peter  Becker*  Beisel  was  nher- 
wards  the  (aunderofanotl>cr  order  of  Ger- 
man Baptists,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  Dunk^rs  j*  or  more  properly ;  Scvcntk- 
Doy  Grnnan  Baptists^  at  Ephrata,  Lan^ 
caster  countv,"(" 

Congregations  were  also  organised  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Becker,  at  Cones- 
tof^a  creek  ;  and  in  Oley,  Berks  county. 
In  1720,  Alexander  Mark,  the  Pnther  of 
the  first  society,  accompanied  by  a  num- 


•  Buck,  H^Dtlricks.  and  othent,  who  follow 
the  iraflitionary  hisiury  of  this  detioraiaatioa^ 
style  Ihem  D^tnttert. 

t  Articl*^  Gtprnnnn  Sevp&th-Diiy  Baptiiti,  by 
W.  M.  Fahnescock,  M.  D, 


ber  of  h\s  consociate?,  arrived  in  this 
country.  Im  Jahfy  1729,  says  Peter 
Miller,  in  his  Chronica  Ephra  ;  iU  Ak2- 
andcr  Mack^  der  Urstaender  der  Iheru^ 
fir^  iamt  den  nebrigfyi  geda^kter  6>- 
meinde  von  F/icsland  abgf-setzt  und  in 
Fennsyhanien  angckomm^n^* 

Peter  Becker  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  much  of  which  be  devoted  to  the 
common  nsc  of  the  reccotiy  organized 
society.  By  his  indefatigable  exartiofu^ 
and  others  elected  as  teachers,  among 
tliem^  churches  were  organized  Ln  various 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sonie  in  New 
Jersey,  The  German  Baptists,  or  Breth- 
ren, as  they  called  themj^elves,  in  common 
with  other  religious  denominations,  grew 
luke-warm,  their  number  diminished  rather 
than  increased  with  the  population  of  (he 
country*!  A  general  lethargy  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  relioion  in  the  sevei^' 
provinces,  till  atiout  the  j^car  1733,  or^jfi, 
"  when  the  spirit  of  God  began  c^itmor- 


*  Sepietnber  15,  1759,  the  Ship  Atlea,  Jamn 
Craigie,  Mjister,  frtim  RoUcrdam,  arrived  al 
Philadoiphia  with  136  pass^n^ers,  consistjog 
of  59  Palatine  famities — names  ar^d  brails  «if 
families  are :  I 

Alexander  Mack,  Johannes  Mack,  Yt\\t 
Macki  Aleiajider  Mack,  jr^  John  Hetirich 
Kalkloest-r*  Andrt^as  Bon^y,  William  Koippcr, 
Jacob  Tiisky,  Christopher  Mailer,  Paal  Lib<s 
kip,  Christopher  Kalklrescr,  Christian  Cropp» 
Aadreas  Ompp^  Jacob  Cropp,  ChrisHari  Croppv 
jr.  Haas  Scblachter.  Johaanes  PHlicVhov^^r, 
Johdtines  Kipping^  Hans  George  Koch,  John 
Michael  Amwijj.  Hans  Ulrich  Kisle,  Ulricb 
Elny*  Rpinhan  Hammpr,  Samnel  Galler,  Cpo* 
rad'  rikr,  Hans  Camper  Kulp,  John  Martin 
Crist*  Hisbert  BenJer,  Jaco!>  Poss^rt,  Jaeo^ 
WUe^  Christian  Schneider^  Hans  Coulee,  Jo- 
hannes Fhckingcr,  Fehe  Beether^  Johti  Jicob 
Hopljich,  Johannes  Mackinterfccr,  Christiati 
Kitsiniandf^r,  Lcnhart  Amwi^h*  Mathias  Scb- 
nei<l*^r.  Joseph  Pninrler.  Miithias  Ulund,  Jcv 
hannes  Prunder,  f^eor(»c  Hoffart,  Johatia^ 
Per^er,  Johannc.s  WcightmDn,  Philip  Micbad 
Ficrsler,  Valentine  Gerhan  Hi*Je,  Kan3 
Oeor^  Clanser^  Henrich  Holstnn,  FeUe  Ra- 
fer  Geore<*  Fetter,  John  Jacob  Knpcht,  Altl- 
ander  Till*  Henrich  Peter  Mirldledorf,  DaviJ 
Lisley,  Jacob  Possart,  Daniel  Crop,  ProT» 
Record,  iii.,  p.  391,  393.  | 

t  Proud,  speakinf?  of  them,  in  1765,  %%fix 
Thejr  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  poople.  not  no- 
merou^.  at  pre.Hotit  on  the  decline:, — There  are 
4t9  familie!i»20D5  persons*  at  &  of  a  family,  ind 
4  meeting  house*  in  diferem  part*  of  ihe  pro- 
vince,— Proud'd  HU.  Pa.,  ii,  347. 
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dinarily  to  set  in  and  wonderfully  to  work 
among  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
provinces  ;*  and  produced  great  awaken- 
ings and  revivals  of  religion,"  which,  as 
liiSory  and  experience  confirm,  are  essen- 
tial, as  it  were  by  a  sudden  shock  efiec- 
tually  to  counteract  the  sluggish  tendency 
m  the  human  mind,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and,  which  have  always  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good  to  the  cause 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  This  was 
the  case  during  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
France,  Denmark,  and  England,  which 
were  at  that  time  severally  visited  by  co- 
pious showers  of  divine  influence.  From 
the  day  of  the  Crreat  Awakeningy  of 
1740,  a  change  in  religious  feeling  and 
correspondent  action  came  over  society ; 
"for  it  appears  from  the  history  of  reli- 
gious opinions  and  practices  since  1733," 
that  the  most  important  practical  idea 
then  received  prominence  and  power,  and 
has  held  its  place  ever  since,  is  the  idea 
(f  the  New  Birth — the  doctrine,  in  order 
to  be  saved,  a  man  must  undergo  a  change 
in  his  feelings  and  principles  of  moral  ac- 
tion, which  will  be  either  accompanied,  or 
succeeded  by  exercises  of  which  he  is 
conscious,  and  can  give  an  account ;  so 
that  those  who  have  been  thus  changed, 
nay  ordinarily  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  have  not.t  The  salutary  effects  of 
revivab  were  also  experienced  among  the 
Germans^  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  past  century. 

Among  the  several  German  denomina- 
tions, especially  among  the  Mennonites, 
heing  the  most  numerous  society  in  Lan- 
caster county,  awakenings  were  more  com- 
mon. Between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
ago,  awakened  persons  of  Mennonites, 
Lutherans,  German  Reformed,  Brethren 
orTaeufer,  "whose  hearts  were  closely 
joined  together — had  a  common  interest. 


•The  Great  Awakening  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
wards and  Whitfield,  in  1733.  1740,  and  other 
revivals  in  1744.  1767.  1 772,  Ac,  in  various 
parts  of  the  provinces  are  alluded  to  here. 

fTraccy's  History  of  the  Revival  of  Reli- 
gioD,  &c. 

t  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Germans 
arc  opposed  to  innovation; full  of  pious  rever- 
ence for  the  views  and  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors— not  easily  moved  or  ezcitedw— Ranch. 


not  only  in  regard  to  the  general  cause  of 
religion,  but  in  each  others  individual  edi- 
fication," and  they  met  in  the  capacity  of 
a  social  devout  band,  from  house  to  house, 
to  make  prayer  and  supplication  for  the 
continued  influence  of  God's  Spirit — out 
of  these  social  circles,*  was  organized 
the  Religious  Association,  now  commonly 
known  as  the  River  Breturem. 

The  appellation  they  assumed,  is 
'*  Brethren,"  considering  as  Christ  is 
their  master,  that  they,  as  his  disciples, 
"  are  all  brethren^''  Malt,  xxiii.  8 ;  James 
iii.  1.  Several  societies  in  different  parts 
of  Lancaster  county  were  simultaneously 
organized:  one  near  the  Susquehanna 
river;  another  on  Canestoga  creek.  By 
way  of  local  distinction,  the  latter  were 
called  the  Conestoga  Brethren^  those  on,  or 
near  Susquehanna,  the  River  Brethreny'\ 
an  appellation  by  which  the  society  is 
now  generally  known,  to  distinguish  its 
members  from  the  German  Baptists^  or 
Brethren^  first  organized  in  Europe. 

As  they  keep  neither  written  or  printed 
records  touching  their  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  absence  of  these,  oral 
history y  or  tradition  alone  can  be  relied  on 
as  to  the  precise  time  of  their  church  or- 
ganization, and  who  were  the  first  minis- 
ters among  them.  The  concurrent  testi- 
mony, however,  among  them  is,  that  this 
denomination  commenced  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war. — ^Their  first  ministers  were 
Jacob  Engel,  Hans  Engle,  C.  Rupp,  and 
others.  At  a  later  period  some  ministers 
and  lay  members  of  the  Saufcc  united 
with  them.  Soon  after  the  formal  organi- 
zation of  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  Jacob 
Engel  visited  Canada,  and  at  a  later 
period,  Ohio,  to  organize  churches.  Since 
which,  the  first  churches  have  considera- 
bly increased,  and  congregations  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Bucks,  Lancaster,  Dauphin, 
York,  Franklin,  Westmoreland,  and  seve- 
ral other  counties  in  Pennsylvania. — In 
several  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Canada 
West, — numbering  several  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  some  fifty  or  sixty  ministers. 


*  Some  of  them  joined  in  with  the  United 
Brethren  in  Chriat. 

t  Some  years  a^o  they  were  occasionally 
called  River  Mennonilee^  from  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  their  first  ministers  had  stood  in 
connexion  with  the  Mennonites. 
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Having  not  as  yet*  publicly  adopted  a 
printed  compendium  <f  essential  doctrines 
to  which  every  one,  it  would  be  expected 
to  subscribe — appealing  as  they  profess  to 
do,  to  the  Sacred  oracles  as  their  only 
guide  in  matters  of  Faith  and  probity — 
their  distitictive  doctrines  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  this  brief  article.  They  believe, 
that  their  system  of  church  government  is 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians. 

The  River  Brethren  recognize  three 
orders  of  clergy :  Bishops,  Elders,  and 
Deacons.  1  Tim.  iii.  1,2;  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  8,  12,  13.  Their  ministers  are 
chosen  by  votes ;  and  in  some  instances, 
when  the  votes  for  the  several  candidates 
arc  equally  divided,  they  decide  by  casting 
lots.  For  this  practice  they  refer  to  the 
Scriptures — Prov.  xvi.  33,xviii.  18;  Esth. 
iii.  7 ;  Acts  i.  26.  None  of  their  clergy 
receives  a  stipulated  salary,  or  any  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  for  services  rendered 
in  odicial  capacity.  In  some  instances, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  minister 
require  it,  the  expenses  incident  in  travel- 
ling, while  visiting  congregations  and  mem- 
bers, are  borne  by  the  congregations,  but 
usually  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Bishops^  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  Voile- 
IJit/UY,  have  the  general  supervision  of 
congregations  within  certain  geographical 
limits,  which  they  visit  at  least  once  a  year. 
They  labor  in  word  and  doctrine :  attend 
at  tlieir  Agapea,  or  Feasts  of  Charity^ 
(Jude  xii.)  and  their  Kouionki^  or  Com- 
munion.  1  Cor.  x.  16.  Conduct  the  elec- 
tion of  elders  and  deacons — perform  all 
ministerial  acts,  baptize,  ordain,  and  are 
present  at  the  excommunication  of  church 
ollicers.  In  cases  of  emergency,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  Bishop,  these  duties  de- 
volve upon  Klders.  Bishops  and  Elders^ 
or  Mil'  Tfclfrr,  preach,  baptize,  minister  at 
ihc  LorcFs  Stq)j)cr,  (Kuriakofi  Dcipnon^) 

•  Risinnj  iliirty  years  ago,  a  Compendium  of 
doctrine  had  been  drawn  up  by  some  of  the 
ministers,  and  proposed  for  adoption;  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  meeting  at 
which  it  had  been  proposed.  Copies,  in  MSS., 
oi  this  Compendium^  it  se«ms,  are  extant 
among  some  of  the  ministers. 


Communion^  (Koinania^)  and  perform 
the  rites  of  marriage,  when  called  on,  and 
satisfied  that  no  valid  objections  can  be  ji 
made  as  to  the  parties  about  entering  into 
this  important  relation. 

The  duty  of  Deacons^  or  Armon-DU' 
ner^  is  to  take  care  of  the  secular  afiairs 
of  the  church ;  keep  an  oversight  of  the 
indigent  members,  widows,  and  orphans, 
provide  them  with  such  things  as  they 
severally  need,  from  the  common  charity 
fund  of  the  church. 

As  a  body,  like  the  Mennonites,  Friends, 
German  Brethren,  and  several  other  de- 
nominations, they  are  opposed  to  war  in 
all  its  features,  as  being  at  variance  with 
the  peace-breathing  precepts  of  the  Sa- 
viour, contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
apostles,  and  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tise of  primitive  Christians.  In  support 
of  their  views  on  this  subject,  they  cite 
the  following  Scriptures : — 

"  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil," 

^*  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hale 
thine  enemy :  But  I  say  unto  you  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  yoa, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." — Matt. 
v.  39.,  &c. 

"Blessed  arc  the   peace-makers;    for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
I  —Matt.  V.  9. 

j      "  Have  peace  one  with  another."" — Mark 

I  ix.  50.     "  Sec  that  none  render  evil  for 

j  evil  to  any  man." — 1  Tliess.  v.  15.  "  God 

hath  called  us  to  peace." — 1  Cor.  vii.  15. 

"  Follow  after  love,  patience,  meek- 1 
ness." — "  Be  gentle,  showing  all  imM?k- ; 
ness  unto  all  men." — "  Live  in  peace." 

"  Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and 
anger  and  clamor,  and  evil  sp<?akinjT,  be 
put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice." 

"  Avenge  not  yourselves." — "  If  thine 
enemy  hunsjer,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink." — "  Recom|>ense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil." — "  Overcome  evil  with 
good." 

They  have,  in  support  of  their  views, 
examples  from  history.  ij 

"  Maximilian,  as  it  is  related  in  the  i| 
Acts  of  Ruinart,  was  brought  bt^fore  the  1| 
tribunal  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier.  On  | 
the  proconsul's  asking  his  name,  Maxi-  i 
milian  replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian  and  i| 
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cannot  fight."  It  was,  however,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  enrolled,  but  he  refused 
to  serve,  still  allegmg  thtU  he  was  a 
OnrisHan.  He  was  immediately  told 
that  there  was  no  alternative  between 
bearing  arms  and  being  put  to  death. 
But  his  fidelity  was  not  to  be  shaken : — 
« I  cannot  fight,"  said  he,  "  if  I  die."  He 
continued  steadfast  to  his  principles,  and 
was  consigned  to  the  executioner. 

**  The  primitive  Christians  not  only  re- 
fused to  be  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  when 
any  embraced  Christianity  while  already 
enlisted,  they  abandoned  the  profession, 
at  whatever  cost.  Marcellus  was  a  cen- 
torion  in  the  legion  called  Trajana. 
While  holding  this  commission,  he  be- 
came a  Christian ;  and  believing,  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow  Christians,  that  war 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  him,  he  threw 
down  his  belt  at  the  head  of  the  legion, 
declaring  that  he  had  become  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  would  serve  no  longer.  He 
was  committed  to  prison ;  but  he  was  still 
ftithfiil  to  Christianity.  "  It  is  not  law- 
ihl,"  said  he,  "  for  a  Christian  to  bear 
arms  for  any  earthly  consideration ;"  and 
he  was  in  consequence  put  to  death.  Al- 
most immediately  afterward,  Cassian, 
who  was  notary  to  the  same  legion,  gave 
up  bis  office.  He  steadfastly  maintained 
the  sentiments  of  Marcellus,  and  like  him 
was  consigned  to  the  executioner.  Martin, 
of  whom  so  much  is  said  by  Sulpicius 
Se?erus,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  which,  on  his  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  abandoned.  To  Julian  the 
Apostate,  the  only  reason  that  we  find  he 
gave  for  his  conduct  was  this : — "  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

^  These  were  not  the  sentiments,  and 
this  was  not  the  conduct,  of  insulated 
individuals  who  might  be  actuated  by  in- 
dividual opinion,  or  by  their  private  inter- 
pretations of  the  duties  of  Christianity. 
Their  principles  were  the  principles  of  the 
body.  They  were  recognized  and  de- 
fended by  the  Christian  writers  their  con- 
temporaries. Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian 
talk  of  soldiers  and  Christians  as  distinct 
characters;  and  Tatian  says  that  the 
Christians  declined  even  military  com- 
mands. Clemens  of  Alexandria  calls  his 
L%ristian  contemporaries  the  "  followers 
yC  peace,"  and  expressly  tells  us  **  that 


the  followers  of  peace  used  none  of  the 
implements  of  war."  Lactantius,  another 
early  Christian,  says  expressly,  <*  It  can 
never  be  lawful  for  a  righteous  man  to  go 
to  war."  About  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Celsuf^,  one  of  the  opponents  of 
Christianity,  charged  the  Christians  tdth 
re/using  to  bear  arms  even  in  case  of 
necessity.  Origen,  the  defender  of  the 
Christians,  does  not  think  of  denying  the 
fact ;  he  admits  the  refusal,  and  justifies 
it,  because  war  was  unlawftd.  Even 
afler  Christianity  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  of  the  known  world,  Tertullian, 
in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the  Roman 
armies,  including  more  than  one-third  of 
the  standing  legions  of  Rome,  distinctly 
informs  us  that  *'not  a  Christian  could  be 
found  among  them." 

During  the  first  two  centuries,  not  a 
Christian  soldier  is  found  upon  record. 
Not  till  the  third  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  partially  corrupted,  are 
Christian  soldiers  found."* 

The  church  ordinances  among  the 
River  Brethren,  are  Baptism,  Feet-wash- 
ing, the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Commu- 
nion. They  reject  infant  baptism  ;  bap- 
tizing none  but  believing  adults.  Baptism 
they  perform  by  trine-immersion,  difiering 
in  this  respect,  from  some  other  Baptists^ 
who  dip,  or  immerse  the  subject,  once. 

Feet-washing^  they  confess  to  be  an 
ordinance  of  Christ,  which  he  himself  ad- 
ministered to  his  disciples,  and  recom- 
mended by  his  example,  to  the  practice 
of  believers,  in  these  words  : — ^**  If  I  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet ;  for  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you." — ^John  xiii.  14,  15. 

The  LoTd*s  Supper — KuriaJcon  Deip* 
non^  or  Agapce^  is  a  meal  or  Feast,  held 
by  them  previously  to  the  Koinonia^  i.  e.. 
Communion.  The  Agapce,  or  Feasts  of 
Charity,  they  maintain  were  practised 
among  the  first  Christians,  with  a  view  of 
cultivating  mutual  affection  and  friendly 
intercourse     among    the    participants.^ 


♦  Dymond. 

f  It  is  customary  among  the  River  Brethren  to 
invite  members  of  good  standing  of  other  de- 
nominations, to  participate  with  them  on  this 
occasion. 
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*  They  maintaia  that  thia  custom  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  tliat  the  Saviour  inaii- 
UCod  the  Qymmunhrtt  after  the  Slipper^ 
jr  tUe  fotist  in  which  lio  had  been  engaged 
wUh  his  disciples,  and  that  iheace  the 
Bftjly  Chrtstiaos  derived  the  custom  of 
jfascrvint^  such  a  feativali  or  supper,  be- 
fore tiiH  cojTimiintcm/' 

After  supper,  and  immediately  prece- 
Jiiig  Ct>T/t?nttnion^  thoy  wash  each  others 
^fit^  a<xordtng  to  the  words  and  example 
/Christ.— John  xiii.  14,  15, 

Tlie  Comrnu/tion — Koinoniaj^  (hey 
view  as  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ 
in  remembrance  of  himself^  which  all 
bapti^^  believing  persons  should  com- 
racmoraio  tiU  the  coming  of  Christ,  in 
reoKmbrance,  set  forth  by  broken  bread, 
und  poured  out  wine,  of  iheflufTerings  and 
death  of  Chrial,— Matt,  xxvii,  25  ;  Luke 
XX.  19\   I  Cor,  xi.  23,  24,  26. 

Annual  Conferences  are  held  in  the 
Spring,  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania — a 
month  or  two  later  in  Canada-,  at  which 
Dishops,  Fildora,  Deacons,  and  Lay-mem- 
bers nttcnd,  and  take  part  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Church.  All  their  meetings  for  the  trans- 
action of  church  business,  aa  well  as  for 
worship,  except  in  a  few  places,  are  held 
in  dwelling  houses^    and,  if  the  season 


•  Tfit  LftnT^  Supper^  as  geatmlly  nnder- 
stood  by  Theolopans,  is  known  by  Bcveral 
scriptural  nam^Sf  as  found  in  the  original: 
KuriaJeon  tieipiioti^l  Cor,  ii.  30;  Thipfta  Kit- 
riiw,  I  Cor.  x.^  3)  ;  KoiTwriiaj  r^ndf^r^d  Com- 
muniotit  i  Cor,  x^  10. 

The  ecclesiastical  aames  of  this  sacrament 
arc  :  Eiiioffin  EitchariMtiOf  as  nsed  by  Ii^naiias, 
Justin  ibe  Martyr,  aod  Tertulhan.  Theodoret 
calh  it  Lfitour^ittn.  It  is  also  called  SttiutxiM 
Qffia  a  eatiatton  of  persons  ;  hence  a  holif  col* 
^£/jon  for  celebraliag  the  Lord*s  Supper;  and 
finally  the  Lonf*  Supper  itself.  Muderioti^ 
thusia,  pro^hotOf  Ate.,  were  applied  to  it* 
Ktiftpp'a  Christian  HitoL,  Sec,  CXLtll,  p.  437, 
London  Ed.  B.  H^ttg'M  AHtrthuemsr  der 
Christen^  p,  4^8,  Stattgart  Ed^  U%^ 


admit,   in   barns,  fitted    up   with  nppr^ 
prinlQ  seats  for  the  occasion. 

Their  ministers  officiate  usually  iatbe' 
German  language  ;  ihoagh  a  few  oftkin' 
preach  id  either  ianguage,  if  re<juirtd* , 
Several  of  them  preach  exclusively  iii|i 
English.  Their  ministry,  in  the  par- P 
lance  of  the  day,  is  hy  no  meaas  *n 
edticatcd  tninistry — still,  they  are  devo-'J 
ted,  laborious  and  useful  men — appareoily, 
given  much  to  self-denial.  Their  habits, 
of  both  ministers  and  lay-members,  nit 
simple  and  unostentatious.  It  is  custoro* 
ary  among  them  to  wear  their  beards 
unshorn. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  this  brief 
article  without  here  noticing,  what  struct , 
him,  in  the  intercourse  with  this  people,  | 
as  a  distinctive  pecuiiarity  of  theirs  from 
many  other  denommations.  They  ar^ 
simple,  plain  and  unassuming  in  their 
deportment;  zealous  in  maintaining,  as 
all  should,  what  they  believe  to  he  trutht 
they  still  manifest  an  unusual  degree  of 
krndaess  and  Christian  forbearance  to- 
wards  those  who  dilTcr  very  essentially 
from  them  in  matters  of  faith*  They 
reduce  to  practice,  at  least  in  respect  lo 
diversity  of  sentiment  on  minor  poinis  o^ 
religion,  towards  others,  what  \ht  doc- 
trines of  Christ  enjoin  upon  all  his  disciples 
— forbearance ;  for  all  have,  if  we  are  in 
the  right,  a  claim  upon  our  compassioa. 
They  avoid,  what  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  nt^^y^  harshness  and^frrtww- 
cialion  towards  fellow  Christians — for 
htirshneASy  instead  of  closing  the  breath 
occasioned  by  diversity  of  religious  senti* 
ment,  widens  tt.  It  has  been  w^ell  said — 
**  Amidst  the  din  of  controversy,  and  the 
jarrings  of  adverse  parties^  the  opinions 
of  the  head  arc  often  substituted  for  the 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  thus  is  practical 
religion  neglected,"  May  all  cherish  in 
their  minds  a  spirit  of  moderation  aJtd 
love  towards  their  fellow  Chnatians, 
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THE  SCHVENKFELDEfiS. 


BY  ISAAC  SCHULTZ,  BERKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ScHWENKFBLDERs  are  a  denomination 
of  Christians,  and  are  so  called  afler 
Casper  Schwenkfeld  \6n  Ossing,  a  Sile- 
wm  knight,  and  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of 
Lignitz.  He  was  bom  (seven  years  afler 
the  Saxon  Reformer,  Martin  Luther,  first 
beheld  the  light,  in  Eisleben)  in  Lower 
Silesia,  A.  D.  1490,  in  the  principality  of 
Lignitz.  He  studied  several  years  at  Ck>- 
k^  and  other  universities ;  he  was  well 
read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as 
well  as  in  the  Fathers.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  learning.  Afler  finishing  his  uni- 
fernty  course,  he  was  taken  into  service 
hy  the  Duke  of  Munsterberg  and  Brieg, 
until  he  was  disabled  by  bodily  infirmities 
from  attending  to  the  business  of  the  court. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology.  About  this  time  Luther  com- 
menced the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
which  attracted  Schwenkfeld^s  whole  at- 
tention. Every  circumstance  in  his  con- 
duct and  appearance  was  adapted  to  give 
him  credit  and  influence.  His  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  life  in  all  respects  exem- 
plary. His  exhortations  in  favor  of  true 
and  solid  piety  were  warm  and  persuasive, 
and  his  principal  zeal  was  employed  in 
promoting  piety  among  the  people;  he 
thus  acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  both  in 
the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic  churches; 
among  these  were  Luther,  Melancthon, 
&c.,  whom  he  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
was  decided  in  his  opinion  that  they  still 
held  several  relics  of  Popery  in  their  doc- 
trines. 


•  He  differed  from  Luther  and  other 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  in  three  points. 
The  first  of  these  points  related  to  the  doc- 
trines concerning  the  Eucharist.  Schwenk- 
feld, inverted  these  words:  **nw*  wn  t« 
oiaiiaiiov,"  (Matt.  xxi.  26,)  «*This  is  •hny 
body,"  and  insisted  on  their  being  thus 
understood:  "My  body  is  this,"  that  is, 
such  as  is  this  bread  which  is  broken  and 
consumed;  a  true  and  real  food,  which 
nourishes,  satisfies,  and  delights  the  soul. 
"  My  blood  is  this,"  i.  e.,  such  in  its  efiects 
as  the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  re- 
freshes the  heart.  The  second  point  on 
which  he  differed  from  Luther,  was  in  his 
hypothesis  relating  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word.  He  denied,  for  example, 
that  the  external  word,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  scriptures,  was 
endowed  with  the  power  of  healing,  illu- 
minating, and  renewing  the  mind ;  and  he 
ascribed  this  power  to  the  internal  word, 
which,  according  to  his  opinion,  was 
Christ  himself.  His  doctnne  concerning 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  formed  the 
third  subject  of  debate  between  him  and 
the  Lutherans.  He  would  not  allow  Christ^s 
human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be 
called  a  creature^  or  a  crealed  substance^ 
as  such  denomination  appeared  to  him  in- 
finitely below  his  majestic  dignity,  united 
as  it  is,  in  that  glorious  state,  with  the 
divine  essence. 

On  the  first  point  of  difference,  Schwenk- 
feld wrote  Luther  twelve  questions,  con- 
cerning the  impanation  of  the  body  of 
Christ.    These  Luther  answered  laooni- 
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cally,  but  "in  his  usual  rough  style,"* 
told  Schwcnkfeld  he  should  not  irritate 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  that  the  blood  of 
those  he  should  seduce  would  fall  upon  his 
head.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  still  ex- 
postulated with  Luther,  and  desired  a 
candid  examination  of  his  arguments, 
which  so  irritated  Luther  that  he  wrote  a 
maledictory  letter  to  Schwenkield. 

Schwcnkfeld  was  an  indefatigable  writer; 
he  produced  some  ninety  *  treatises  and 
pamphlets,  in  German  and  Latin,  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  most  of  which  were  printed, 
and  are  yet  extant,  though  whole  editions 
were  confiscated  and  destroyed.  He  had 
an  extensive  correspondence  all  over  the 
empire,  with  persons  of  every  rank  and 
description.  The  principal  part  of  his 
letters  was  printed,  and  three  large  folio 
volumes  thereof  are  still  leA.  In  his  writ- 
ings, he  displayed  a  penetrating  discern- 
ment and  good  judgment,  with  a  true 
Christian  moderation.  He  oden  declared, 
in  liis  writings,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
his  object  to  form  a  separate  church,  and 
exprcssL'J  an  ardent  desire  to  be  service- 
able to  nil  Christians,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation ;  but  his  freedom  in  giving  admoni- 
tion to  those  whom  he  thought^  erroneous 
in  doctrine,  brought  on  him  the  enmity, 
not  of  Papists  only,  but  of  some  Protest- 
ants. His  writings  were  prohibited  to  be 
printed,  and  such  as  had  been  printed  were 
either  confiscated  or  destroyed ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
under  various  turns  of  fortune,  to  escape 
danger,  and  to  flee  from  his  persecutors, 
till  deatJTput  an  end  to  all  his  trials  upon 
earth;  he  died  in  the  city  of  Ulm,  15C2, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  a^e.  His  learning 
and  piety  are  acknowledged  by  all ;  and 
even  his  most  bitter  antagonists  award  him 
this  praise. 

After  his  death,  many,  on  having  read 
and  heard  his  views,  and  having  embraced 
them,  were  known  and  called  Schwenk- 
felders,  and  persecuted  nearly  as  much  as 
had    been    the    deceased    Schwcnkfeldcr 


•  Luther,  in  his  reply,  said :  **  Kurtznra,  en- 
twcder  ihr,  oder  \rir,  mussen  des  Teiifels  lei- 
bei^en  seyn,  weil  wir  nns  beyderseits  Gottes 
Worts  nihmcn,"  i.  e.  "  In  short,  either  yon  or 
we,  must  be  in  the  bond-service  of  the  devil, 
Nv*aiisc  we,  on  both  sides,  appeal  to  God*s 
Word. 


II 


himself.  The  greatest  number  of  them 
were  in  Silesia,  particularly  in  the  prioci* 
palities  of  Lignitz  and  Tour.  The  estab- 
lished clergy  there,  being  Lutherans,  re- 
sorted to  various  devices,  and  used  every 
intrigue,  to  oppose  them ;  in  particular,  if 
they  assembled  for  religious  worship,  they 
were  thrown  into  prisons  and  dungeons, 
where  many  of  them  perished.  Such  was 
often  their  unhappy  fate.  This  was  es- 
pecially their  lot  in  1590,  in  1650,  and  at 
a  later  period.  i| 

In  1719,  the  Jesuits  thought  the  conver- 
sion  of   the    Schwenkfelders   an  object  J 
worthy  of  attention.     They  sent  mission- ' 
aries   to   Silesia,  who   preached  lo  that.' 
people  the  faith  of  the  emperor.    They  jl 
produced  imperial  edicts,  that  all  parents  i 
should  attend  public'  worship  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  bring  their  children  to  be  II 
instructed  in  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  under 
severe    penalties.      The  Schwenkfelders 
sent  deputies  to  Vienna  to  solicit  for  tole- ' 
ration  and   indulgence;   and  though  the 
emperor  apparently  received  them  with 
kindness    and    condescension :     yet   the 
Jesuits  had  the  dexterous  address  to  pro- 
cure another  imperial  edict,  ordering  that 
such  parents  as  would  not  bring  every  one  I 
of  their  children  to  the  missionaries  for 
instruction,  should  at  last   be  chained  to 
the  wheel-barrow,  and  put  lo  hard  labor ' 
on   the  public  works,  and  their  children 
should,  by  force,  bo  brought  to  the  mi.«- ' 
sionaries.     Upon  this,  many  families  fled,  | 
in  the  night,  into  Lusatin,  and  other  parts ' 
of  Saxony,  in  1725,  sought  shelter  under 
the  protection  of  the  Senate  of  Gorliiz, 
and  also  of  Count    Zinzendorf — leaving  | 
behind  them  their  effects  real  and  person-' 
al,  (the  roads  being  besot,  in  day  time,  to  l' 
stop  all  emigrants.)     They  dwelt  unmo-  > 
leslcd  in  their  "  late  sought  shelter"  about  || 
eight  years ;  when,  this  protection  being  i 
withdrawn,  they  resolved   to  seek  a  per-  jj 
mancnt  establishment  in  Pennsylvania.   A  ' 
number  of  them,  in   1734,  emigrated  to" 
Altona,  a  considerable  city  of  Denmark,  ''■■ 
and  Holland,  thence  to  Pennsylvania,  as ;! 
will  be  seen  from  the  sequel. 

The  last  mentioned  edict  was  not  put  ;i 
in  its  fullest  rigor  by  the  missionaries  till ' 
after  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  when  ;■ 
another  edict  was  published  threatening  '] 
the  total  extermination  of  the  remaining  ji 
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Schwenkielders,  from  which  they  were 
iioexpectedly  relieved  by  Frederick,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  making  a  conquest  of  all 
Silvia,  who  immediately  published  an 
'  edkt,  in  which  he  invited,  by  proclama- 
I  tion,  in  1742,  all  the  Schweukfclders  to 
return  to  Silesia,  who  had  emigrated,  and 
promised  them  their  estates,  with  tolera- 
tion and  protection  not  only  in  Silesia, 
but  in  all  other  parts  of  his  dominions — 
but  none  of  those  who  had  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania,  ever  returned.  Still  they 
kept  up  an  important  correspondence  with 
European  friends,  near  half  a  century,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Having  obtained  permission  from  the 
crown  of  England  to  emigrate  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  their  protection  in  Germany 
being  withdrawn,  they  left  Berthelsdorf 
and  Gorlitz  in  April,  1734,  for  Altona,  in 
Denmark,  where  they  arrived  May  17fh; 
thence  they  sailed  for  America,  and  after 
a  tedious  and  long  voyage  ihoy  arrived  at 
Philadelpliia  the  22d  Sept.,  1734,  and  on 
the  5th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  seve- 
ral other  families  arrived.     They  settled 
principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bucks 
and  Lehigh  counties,  Pennsylvania,  where 
their  grandchildren  chiefly  reside  at  pre- 
sent, on  the  branches  of  the  Skippack  and 
Perkiomen  rivulets,  in  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  end  of  Montgomery,  lower  east 
part  of  Berks,  and  south  corner  of  Lehigh. 
On  their  first  arrival  in  Pennsylvania 
they  held  a  "  festival  in  grateful  memory 
of  all  mercies  and  divine  favors,  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies;" on  which  occasion.  Father  Senior 
George  Wise,  their  pastor,  conducted  the 
solemnities.  This  commemorative  festival 
ha8,8ince  1734,been  annually  obser\'ed  by 
j  their  descendants.     Father  Wise  labored 
j  in  sacred  things   but  six  years  amongst 
j  them  in  Pennsylvania ;  he  departed  this 
I  life  in  1740.     His   successors  were  the 
Rev.  R  Hoflfman,  A.  Wagner,  G.  Wieg- 
ner,  Christopher  Shuhz,  sen.,  C.  KricbeJ, 
C.  Hoflfman,  G.  Kriebcl,  Mr.  Kriebcl,  Mr. 
Shultz,   B.   Shultz,   A.   Shultz,   and   D. 
Shuhz,  assistants  ;  L  Shultz,  and  last,  the 
Rev.  C.  Shultz,  who  died  in  March,  1843, 
aged  66  years.   The  latter  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Shultzy  sen., 
of  Hereford,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  and  writer ;  he  was  the  author 


of  their  excellent  Catechism,  Compendium 
of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Faith,  and 
Hymn  Book.  The  late  Rev.  C.  Shultz 
was  much  esteemed,  as  a  sound  divine, 
and  a  man  of  undoubted  piety,  by  all  sur- 
rounding denominations.  And  on  account 
of  his  devotedncss  and  his  eloquence,  he 
was  repeatedly  called  by  the  Reformed, 
Moravians,  Mennonites,  and  others,  to 
preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  everlasting 
salvation.  His  motto  was  ^^  Sofi  Deo 
Gloria^  ct  Veritas  vmcety 

The  present  young  candidates  in  the 
gospel  ministry  of  the  upper  district,  in 
Berks  county,  are  the  Rev.  Joshua  Scbullz 
and  William  Schultz.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  districts,  the  Rev.  B.  and  A.  Hueb- 
ner,  and  Rev.  David  Kriebel  of  Worces- 
ter, Montgomery  county.  Their  pastors 
are  chosen  by  casting  lots;  but  nfter  be- 
ing chosen  groat  attention  is  paid  to  their 
education :  they  are  instructed  in  all  the 
necessary  branches  pertaining  to  the  gos- 
pel ministry. 

They  number  at  present  about  three 
hundred  families;  eight  hundred  mem- 
bers; have  five  churches  and  school- 
houses.  They  form  a  respectable  part  of 
the  German  community  of  the  counties 
above  named.  Some  of  them  pursue 
agriculture,  some  manufactures,  others  are 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprise.  By 
their  strict  church  discipline,  they,  keep 
their  members  orderly,  and  pure  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  corruptions 
so  prevalent.  They  are  a  moral  people  ; 
pious  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  them.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
the  education,  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  their  children.  Many  of  them 
possess  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  Latin,  Arc.  There  is 
6carce  a  family  among  them  that  does  not 
possess  a  well  selected  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged library,  among  which  you  fir.d 
manuscript  copies  from  their  learned  fore- 
fathers of^  the  size  of  Mell's  or  Erasmus 
Weichenhan's  Postill,  which  they  hold 
sacred  on  account  of  the  purity  of  doctrine 
contained  therein. 

In  order  fully  to  carrj'  out  their  excel- 
lent arrangements,  an  election  is  held 
among  them  annually,  in  May,  either  for 
elders,  or  trustees  of  schools,  or  overseers 
of  their  poor,  and  sometimes  other  officers. 
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Tbey  hftve  not  long*  since  hatl  Ijjeir  Ute- 
f«y  nnd  chnHry  fimd*  incorporated,  en- 
tnntcH]  tc3  a  nuniberurtru>ft<%aant]  otliera, 
constituting  a  body  corporate*  Church 
mertingtt  are  held,  whr^n  young  and  old 
ftttcndf  every  Sunday  forenoon,  once  in 
the  upper,  and  onco  in  Ihe  middle  or 
lower  district;  and  every  other  Sunday 
ftf^rnoon,  catechetical  m^ruction  is  held, 
bdoctrinaiing  the  young  and  old  in  the 
truths  of  the  go*pel.  Their  marriages 
and  funeraU  are  ooadueted  as  l>econocs 
Chnsuans»  u[)Oti  alrict  tempernnce  prtn* 
cipltM*.  At  prt'sent,  all  teaching  or  preach* 
tng  i*  principally,  if  not  wholly,  con* 
ducted  in  the  German  ldngu<i^, 

W(3  intToduc«}iefe  what  might,  perhaps, 


have  been  more  appropriately  mentjoned 
before^  There  i^  an  existing  ordjtuvjkx 
among  us  not  conimon  with  other  Chris^ 
rion  denominations  :  the  ordinance  respects 
infants.  Aa  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  « 
j^reacher  or  minister  is  called  in  to  ^m 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  v(  \he 
child,  admonishing  the  parents  to  e(iucfti« 
their  lender  offspring;  to  bring  tliem  up 
in  Uie  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lodt 
aecording  to  the  will  of  God,  Part^U 
generally  bring  their  tittle  ones  into  tb# 
house  of  worship,  where  the  same  w^ 
vice  is  performed  ;  praying,  and  singing 
some  appropriate  verses*  We  hold  i^ 
blood  of  Jea»is  Christ  cleanses  from  »11 


niSTOBY 


or 


THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHKIST. 


BY  THE  REV,  WILUAM  HANBY,  CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO. 


This  denomination  took  its  rise  in  the 
United  Stales,  about  the  year  1755,  and 
is  distinsjuished  from  the  Old  United  Breth- 
ren or  Moruvian  Church,  by  the  additional 
phrase  of  "  In  Christ." 

In  1752,  William  Otterbein,  a  distin- 
guished German  divine,  came  to  America, 
being  at  that  time  a  minister  of  ibe  Ger- 
man Reformed  Chunrh  ;  he  soon  became 
convinced,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  work  of  grace 
being  wrought  on  his  heart  than  ho  had 
over,  as  yet,  received.  He  accordingly 
rested  nnt,  day  nor  nitjht,  until  he  found 
the  Lord  prw:ious  to  his  soul,  in  the  full 
ftnd  free  pardon  of  all  his  sins.  Ho  imme- 
diately commenced  preaehingthe  dot-trines 
of  a  spirituol  and  hofy  life.  After  having 
been  persecuted  for  some  years,  for  preach- 


ing the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he 
virtually  withdrew  from  Wis  mother  church, 
and  commenced  laboring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  souls  in  connection  with  two  Ger- 
man divines  by  the  name  of  Beohtn  W 
Geeting,  who  bnd  also  deeply  eniioged  in 
Ihe    work    of    Reformation,      lu     1771, 
Messrs,  Asbury  and  Wright,  came  over 
from  En j^lund,  under  the  direction  of  tin: 
Rev,  J,  Wesley,  and  commenced  as  ctv 
workers  with  these  German  brethren ;  an*! 
so  united  were  they  at  that  time,  in  their 
labors  of  love,  that  one  branch  was  called 
**  Methodist,"  and  the  other  **-  Gcrmnn  Mo 
thodistj"  though  the    German   brethren^ 
at  that  time  anticipated  an  organization  of 
their  ow^n.     In  17S4,  at  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  F*  Ashury,  William  Ottcrljcin,  as- 
sisted Dr,  Coke,  in  lus  (Asbury^'s)  ordina' 
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ion,  who  was  the  first  bishop  in  the  Me- 
iiodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America./ 

The  number  of  German  Brethren  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  numerous  societies 
irere  formed,  and  the  gracious  work  spread 
Jirough  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
rania,  and  Virginia.  Great  meetings  were 
appointed  annually,  and  on  these  occa- 
<OD8  Otterbein  would  lay  before  the  Breth- 
ren, the  importance  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  save  souls. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  conference  should  be  held, 
in  order  to  take  into  consideration,  how, 
and  in  what  manner  they  might  be  most 
useful. 

The  first  conference  was  accordingly 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1789.  The  following  preachers  were  pre- 
sent: 

William  Otterbein,  Martin  Beohm,  Geo. 
A.  Geeting,  Christian  Newcomer,  Adam 
Lohman,  John  Ernst,  Henry  Weidner. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers continued  to  increase,  and  the  preach- 
ers were  obliged  to  appoint  an  annual  con- 
ference, in  order  to  unite  themselves  more 
closely,  and  labor  more  successfully  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord;  for  some  were 
Presbyterians  or  German  Reformed,  some 
were  Lutherans,  others  Mennonites,  and 
some  few  Methodists.     They  accordingly 
appointed  an   annual  conference,  which 
convened  in  Maryland,  in  1800.     They 
there   united   themselves   into   a   society 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  United  Breth- 
ren in  CJhrist,"  and  elected  William  Otter- 
bein and  Martin  Beohm,  as  superintendents 
or  bishops ;  and  agreed  that  each  should 
act  according  to  his  own  convictions  as 
to  the  mode  of  baptism.     The  rapid  in- 
crease of  members  and  ministers  was 
such,  that  the  want  of  some  general  regu- 
lations, by  which  all  shoujd  be  governed, 
was  deeply  felt,  for,  as  yet,  they  had  no 
Discipline.     It  was  resolved  that  a  Gene- 
ral Conference  should  be  held  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  in  a  manner  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  word  of  God.     The  members 
of  this  conference  were  to  be  elected  from 
among  the  preachers,  by  a  vote  of  the 
members  throughout  the  whole  society  in 
general. 


The  conference  was  accordingly  held 
in  1615,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  after  mature  deliberation,  a  Dis- 
cipline was  presented  containing  the  doc- 
trines and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
church. 

As  William  Otterbein  was  the  principal 
instrument  under  God,  in  founding  the 
Brethren  Church,  a  few  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  this  good  man,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  He  was  bom  in  Nassau  Dil- 
lingburg,  Germany,  on  the  6th  day  of 
March,  1726,  and  died  November  17th, 
1818,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  He 
resided  26  years  in  Germany,  and  61 
years  in  America,*  all  of  which  latter 
term  he  labored  in  the  ministry.  He  was 
considered  a  ripe  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Philosophy,  and  Divinity.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  exalted 
views  entertained  by  Bishop  Asbury,  of 
this  divine:  "Is  father  Otterbein  dead? 
Great  and  good  man  of  God  I  An  honor 
to  his  church  and  country ;  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  divines  that  ever 
came  to  America,  or  bom  in  it.  Alas, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Germans  are  gone  to 
their  rest  and  reward — ^taken  from  the  evil 
to  come."  {Asbury*8  Letter^  under  date 
of  November,  1813.) 

The  same  reverend  gentleman,  in  preach- 
ing the  funeral  sermon  of  Martin  Beohm, 
in  the  same  year,  speaks  thus  of  Otter- 
bein :  "  Pre-eminent  among  these,  is  Wil- 
liam Otterbein,  who  assisted  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  your  speaker,  to  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
William  Otterbein  was  regularly  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  the  German  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  He  is  one  of  the  best  scho- 
lars and  greatest  divines  in  America. 
Why  then  is  he  not  where  he  began  ?" 
(alluding  to  his  having  to  leave  his  old 
church  because  of  persecution.)  "  Alas 
for  us,"  says  the  bishop,  "  the  zealous  are 
necessarily  so,  those  whose  cry  has  been, 
*  Put  me  into  the  priesfs  office^  that  I 
may  eat  a  morsel  of  bread  /'  Osterwald 
has  observed,  *  Hdl  is  full  cf  the  sktiUs 
of  unfaUJrfuI  ministers  /'  Such  was  not 
Beohm,  such  is  not  Otterbein ;  and  now, 
his  sun  of  life  is  setting  in  brightness; 
behold,  the  saint  of  God  leaning  upon 
his  staff  waiting  for  the  chariots  of 
Israel." 
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pOCTRiXES. 

The  doetriuns  of  the  Brethren  Church, 
mny  ho  ^summed  up  in  tike  following  items : 

IsL  Tlwy  believe  in  the  only  true  God, 
th^^  Faihert  Son,  and  Holy  Gho^t ;  that 
tlteiie  thiw>  ore  ono,  iho  Father  in  the  Son, 
the  Son  in  the  Fniher,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
oquoi  in  essence  or  being  with  both.  That 
this  triune  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  c^trth,  and  all  that  in  them  is«  visible 
&B  well  n^  invisible^  and  sustains,  governs 
and  supports  the  snme. 

'id.  They  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  that 
he  ift  v^ry  God  and  man  ;  that  he  became 
Incttituito  hy  Uie  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Virgin 
Mary*  and  was  born  of  her ;  that  he  is  the 
Saviour  arol  Mediator  of  the  whole  human 
nu^f  it  (hey  nith  full  faith  accept  the 
gm<^e  procured  in  Jesus,  That  this  Jesus 
suirered  and  died  on  the  rroas  for  us ;  was 
buried  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  iotercede  for  us,  and 
that  he  shall  come  again  at  the  last  day 
to  judge  the  quick  and  dead* 

3d,  They  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost; 
that  he  is  equal  in  bein^  with  tho  Father 
and  Son ;  and  ihat  he  comforts  the  faith- 
ful, and  f3[uidea  them  into  all  truth. 

4th.  They  l)elievc  in  a  Holy  Christian 
Church,  the  communion  of  saintR^  the  re- 
surrection of  the  bodvi  and  life  ever- 
lostinj^, 

5th.  Thoy  believe  that  tho  Holy  Bible, 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  \b  the  word  of 
God ;  thnt  it  contains  the  only  true  way 
to  our  solvation  ;  that  every  true  Chrislion 
is  bound  to  receive  it  with  (he  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  only  rule  and 
guide  ;  thai  withotit  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
following  after  Christ,  no  one  can  be  a 
true  Christian* 

6th.  They  believe  that  the  fall  in  Adam 
and  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
be  preached  throuc^hout  the  world. 

7th,  They  believe  also,  that  the  ordi- 
nances, namely  ;  baptism  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  suflcnngs  and  death  of 
Christy  are  to  bo  in  use,  and  practised  hy 
all  Christian  societies,  hut  the  manner 
of  which  ought  always  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  every  individual.  The  ex- 
ample of  washing  the  saints'  fe<n  is  lei\  to 
the  judgment  of  all  to  practise  or  not. 


GOVERNMENT. 

As  brevity  is  desired,  a  few 
in  substance,  from  the  Constitndda 
General    HuJes  of  the   Churchi  wfll 
suflicient  for  present  purposes* 

Isl,  All  ecclesiastical    power,  to 
or  repeal  any  rule  of  discipliocr  jb  fi 
in  a  General  Conference,  which  ahftU 
sist  of  elders  elected  by  the  lay 
of  the  whole  church, 

2d,  General  Conferences  shall  be 
every  four  years,  the  bishops  to  be  c* 
sidered  members  and  presiding  offioert, 

3d,  The  General  Conference  shall  tt 
every  session  elect  one  or  more  \A)^ 
who  shall  serve  us  such  for  fi>ui'  yeas 
only,  unless  re-eiccted, 

4th.  No  rule  shall  he  paaaed  at 
timoj  to  change  the  Confession  of  Fiil 
as  it  now  stands,  or  do  away  the  idncniiit 
plan. 

5th.  No  rule  shall  be  adopted  (had  vOl 
deprive  local  preachers  of  membership  ia 
annual  conferences, 

6th,  Free^Masonry,  in  every  sensr;  of 
the  word,  is  totally  prohibited  and  in  nio 
way  tolerated  in  the  Brelhrrn  Church* 

7th,  All  slavery,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word, is  prohibited.  Shonld  anybefbund 
in  our  chureh,  who  hold  .slaves,  they  can- 
not continue  as  members,  unless  thcj 
do  personally  manumit  or  set  free  such 
slaves* 

eth.  The  vending  or  disttllatioD  oFbt- 
dent  spirits  is  prohibited  in  our  chun^h, 
for  medical  and  mechanical  purposes  a* 
cepted ;  should  any  members  be  found 
dealing  in  the  unholy  traffic,  they  must 
desist  or  cease  to  be  members* 

CONFERENCES, 

The  Brethren  Church  have  three  oHen 
of  Conferences,  to  wit  i  quarterly,  anaiwl, 
and  genera  I »  A  tjuarterly  conference 
meets  every  three  months  ;  and  is  ccsh 
posed  of  all  the  cbj^sdeaders,  stewaidt, 
exhortere,  local  and  travelling  preachers 
within  the  bounds  of  a  circuit  or  stAtioo, 
with  (he  presiding  elder  at  the  head,  oa 
president. 

Annual  conferences  meet  annually,  find 
are  composed  of  all  the  preachers  within 
the  specified  hounds  thereof,  with  the 
bishops  as  presiding  oilicers.     At  annual 
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coofcrencesy  the  labors  and  moral  deport- 
ment of  all  the  preachers  are  examined, 
Ibe  bounderies  of  circuits  and  stations 
defined,  applications  to  the  ministry  re- 
ceived or  rejected,  presiding  elders  elect- 
ed, preachers  stationed,  and  elders  or- 
dained** 

General  Conference  is  the  highest  tri- 
banal  in  the  church,  is  the  law-making 
department  for  the  whole  body,  and  is 
eompoeed  of  elders  elected  by  the  laity  of 
the  church.  Each  annual  conference  dis- 
trict is  allowed  to  send  three  delegates  to 
General  Conference. 

MINISTERS. 

The  Brethren  Church  recognises  but 
one  order  in  the  ministry,  only  that  of 
ordained  elders,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
ordination,  administer  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house,  and  solemnize  the  rites  of 
matrimony. 

OFnCERS. 

Numerous  offices  are  recognised  in  the 
church,  such  as  class-leaders,  stewards, 
pieachers-in-charge,  presiding  elders,  and 
bishops. 

It  is  the  duty  of  leaders  to  attend  strictly 
to  the  classes  assigned  them,  and  meet 
them  once  a  week  for  pra3rer  or  class 
meeting,  and  to  admonish  their  members 
to  lead  a  holy  life. 

The  duty  of  stewards  is  to  attend  to  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  the  ministers. 

A  prcacher-in«chargc,  supposes  two 
preachers  to  be  on  one  circuit,  and  that 
he  has  the  oversight,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
attend  to  the  general  regulations  of  his 
circuit. 

A  presiding  elder  is  an  officer  elected 
by  the  annual  conference  from  among  the 
ordained  elders,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  travel 
over  a  specified  number  of  circuits,  and 
hold,  as  president,  quarterly  conference 
meetings,  four  on  each  circuit  a  year,  and 
tee  that  all  the  laborers  under  his  charge, 
discharge  their  duty  faithfully. 


*  All  candidates  for  the  ministry,  after  hav- 
ini:  received  license  to  preach,  mast  stand  a 
IM^betioB  of  three  years,  before  they  can  be 
onlaiiicdas  elders. 


Bishops  are  general  superintendents  of 
the  whole  church,  and  preside  at  all  annual 
and  general  conferences. 

STATISTICS. 

At  the  present  time,  the  statistics  of  the 
church  stand,  as  nigh  as  can  be  estimated, 
as  follows,  viz. : 


Bishops,  ... 

.     3 

Annual  Conferences, 

9 

Circuits,  . 

120 

Churches,     -        .        - 

1,800 

Preachers, 

500 

Members,      .        -        - 

65,000 

Eight  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and 
one  for  Iho  benefit  of  the  foreign  field ; 
though  but  little  has  been  done,  as  yet,  for 
foreign  missions. 

There  are  two  church  periodicals,  one 
German,  and  the  other  English.  The 
German  is  printed  in  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
the  English,  in  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Though  the  Brethren  Church  is  as  old 
as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  yet  it 
is  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  its 
religious  exercises  have  all  been  conducted 
in  the  German  language  exclusively,  or 
nearly  so.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
the  church  has  more  than  doubled  its 
numbers. 

REMARKS. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing, 
that  the  government  of  the  church  is 
founded  upon  republican  principles ;  that 
an  equal  balance  of  power  is  secured  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  laity.  That 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the 
lowest  officer  to  the  highest ;  and  that  all 
the  rulers  are  constituted  by  the  ruled,  and 
by  them  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
subjects  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  make 
their  law,  and  can  alter  or  amend  the  same 
as  seemeth  good  to  them. 

Perhaps  no  greater  evil  has  ever  existed 
in  the  Christian  Church,  than  that  of  an 
undue  power  assumed  and  exercised  by 
the  ministry,  and  no  evil  should  be  more 
strongly  guarded  against.  Preachers  are 
men,  in  some  respects  like  all  other  men, 
and,  while  on  earth,  have  not  ascended 
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up  OB  high ;  and  ooonquently  ahould  have 
•ome  restmint  thrown  aioiuid  them,  aa 
well  aa  othen.  The  church  that  inveata 
in  die  handa  of  the  clergy  (be  their  appa^ 
rent  proaperity  what  it  may)  the  right  to 
make  all  lawt  and  execute  the  same  un- 
oootrolled,  ia  in  danger  of  that  degradinff 
monarchy  t  which  haa  charai^erizedFapiu 
Rome  for  a^  paat 

The  particular  doctrinea  which  charac- 
terise the  preachinff  of  the  Brethren,  are : 
aalyation  through  mith  in  the  merita  of  a 
Saviour,  by  a  true  repentance  and  forgive- 
neaa  of  aina ;  holineaa  of  heart,  life  and 
oonversation. 


APPENDIX. 

BT  nn  UT.  H.  O.  8POTTH. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Chriat  origi< 
nated  from  William  Otterbetn,  who  waa 
bom  and  brpi^riit  up  by  eminently  pioua 
parenta,  who  am>rded  him  a  claaai^  edu- 
cation—embracing a  full  atudy  in  divinity 
in  Heilbron  Eiuropa ;  where,  aa  well  aa  in 
thia  hia  adopted  country,  he  atood  de- 
aervedly  high  aa  a  acholar  and  a  divine, 
of  an  unsullied  reputation  and  an  able  ex- 
pounder of  the  word  of  God.  He  was 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  apart  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  in  search  of  that  truth 
which  God  requires  in  the  inward  parts, 
he  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  ob- 
tained the  Pentecostal  blessing,  which  was 
soon  afler  he  had  entered  the  sacred  office 
in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  enter- 
tained  a  holy  and  exalted  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  ministration  of  peace,  and 
thought  it  no  light  thing  to  be  a  spiritual 
guide.  His  zeal  io  the  church  was  great, 
and  his  manner  of  preaching  was  eloquent, 
persuasive  and  clear.  Without  restraint 
he  sought  to  carry  the  truth  to  the  sin- 
ner's heart.  Many  of  his  hearers  became 
deeply  affected,  while  others  were  filled 
with  divine  consolation.  This  state  of 
things  led  him  to  hold  special  meetings  for 
prayer,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  all  the  serious  persons,  par- 
ticularly on  the  state  of  their  minds,  so  he 
might  exhort,  comfort,  or  admonish  each, 


individoally^  mm  Oe  cMm 
Tliroug^  WilliBm  CMtabeia  pn^w 
ingi  wore  onoe  move  ievif  ud  j  Af  \m 
remembeml,  the  name  mm  wcO  i 
hotdiDgior  a  prayer  meetiK  wm  a 
thing  unknown  at  tl»t,da»dqr* 
the  reformation  oommeooed,  and  wtt 
the  riae  and  pragreaa  ofthe  UiiiladBMIIiB| 
m  Chriat  But  thia  lefimnatiiMiof  friik 
five Chriatianity  broi^;fat  alfte  wtt  ilil| 
oppoaition  fiom  withm  and  wiUKM  tm 
chmrch.  Here  and  there  polnili  wen  fc] 
nied  and  church  doora  doaeo  a^ 
80-called  new  doctrine  the  doetnntf 
repentance  and  the  new  lurth;  and  tb 
prayer  meetinga  were,  if  not  videotly  yd 
aharply  oppoM&i  by  men  profeanng  gMB* 
nesa.  Attendmg  a  pimyer  meeting  wm 
the  aignal  d*  reproach  and  church  ook 
aure. 

Ott«cbein  thoi^  that  the  people  of  «od 
were  not  confined  to  any  particalar  ooah 
munity ;  and  although  there  were  a  dM* 
aion  of  churchoa  acparated  ftom  tmk 
other,  rather  by  tradition  and  noo-enoi- 
tial  forma  than  otherwiae— yet  he  beliefed 
that  the  love  of  God,  ahed  abroad  ia  iIm 
heart  by'  the  Holy  Ohoat,  ia  tba  mm 
wherever  it  govema  the  aflbctiooii  and!  k 
alone  forms  the  true  bond  of  Chris&ui 
fellowship;  also  freely  admitting  that 
there  are  many  such,  who,  standing  within  i 
the  pales  of  different  denominations,  will 
nevertheless  hold  themselves  spiritually 
joined  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  to  aU 
who  are  partakers  with  them  in  the  like 
precious  faith  ;  and  that  they,  irrespectire 
of  forms  or  party  name,  should  and  may 
freely  meet  together  around  the  sacra- 
mental table  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
again  was  resisted  as  by  common  conaeiA 
by  the  different  Christian  churches  and 
sects,  as  an  innovation  in  the  established 
order  and  usage  of  the  time. 

His  position  was  now  peculiarly  trying) 
and  his  conflict  severe;  but  he  stood, 
prophet-like,  nothing  doubting,  although 
single  and  alone,  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
follow  the  direction  of  Heaven— comply- 
ing, with  a  willing  mind,  to  its  high  db- 
mands^-comm'itting  himself  to  the  divine 
protection.  He  was  not,  however,  suflfer- 
ed  long  to  stand  alone.  The  Lord  was 
pleased  to  call  Martin  Beohm,  George  A. 
Geeting,  Christopher    Grosh,    ChnBtian 
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Newcomer,  Andrew  Zeller,  George  Pfri- 
mer,  John  Neidig,  Joseph  Hufiman,  Jacob 
BowluSy  and  o&ers.  The  purity  and 
sunplicity  with  which  these  men  preach^ 
the  word  of  Grod,  the  fervency  of  spirit 
that  animated  them  in  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple every  where  to  repent,  the  love  and 
meekness  which  characterized  their  social 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  won  for 
them  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  ,- 
and  thus  an  effectual  door  was  opened 
unto  them  for  the  preaching  and  defence 
of  the  gospel,  which  no  man  as  yet  has 
Uben  able  to  shut ;  and  we  may  truly  say, 
not  by  might  but  by  my  spirit,  said  the 
Lord.  Very  many  indeed  were  made  the 
happy  subjects  of  the  converting  grace  of 
God. 

The  number  daily  increasing,  the  peo- 
ple assembled  themselves  for  the  solemn 
worship  of  the  Almighty,  wherever  they 
could,  in  private  houses,  in  bams  and 
groves,  in  order  to  afford  the  preachers, 
as  well  as  the  Brethren  generally,  an  op- 
portunity to  meet ;  and  they  were  then  to 
be  found  over  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mainland,  and  what  was  then  called  New 
Virginia.  Big  meetings  were  resolved  on ; 
the  first  was  held  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 
Here  perhaps  for  the  first,  and  for  many 
long  years,  an  assembly  of  Christians  met 
together  from  far  and  near, — Lutherans, 
German  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Dunkers, 
and  others,  coming  as  with  one  accord 
and  with  one  mind.  Many  of  the  Breth- 
ren were  thus  for  the  first  time,  happily 
brought  together ;  and  as  the  meeting  pro- 
gressed it  increased  in  interest.  Br.  Beohm 
being  of  small  stature,  wearing  his  beard 
long,  dressed  in  the  true  costume  of  a  Men- 
nonite ;  Wm.  Otterbein  being  a  large  man, 
showing  a  prominent  forehead,  on  which 
one  might  see  the  seal  of  the  Lord  im- 
pressed ;  when  Beohm  had  just  closed  a 
discourse,  but  before  he  had  time  to  take 
his  seat,  Otterbein  rose  up,  folding  Beohm 
in  his  arms  saying,  "  We  are  brethren." 
At  this  sight  some  praised  God  aloud,  but 
most  of  the  congregation  gave  place  to 
their  feelings  by  a  flood  of  tears.  This 
meeting,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  it,  under  the  harmonizing  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  uniting  a  peo- 
ple of  such  various  pre-existing  orders, 
now  again  free  from  party  strife  and  feel- 


ing, under  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  "  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ."  A  name  which  the  church, 
some  time  ^fler  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

The  dawn  and  rise  of  the  Brethren  as 
a  people,  as  to  time,  would  take  us  back 
to  A.  D.  1758. 

In  the  main,  it  was  not  a  secession  from, 
or  a  disaffection  to  any  particular  church, 
but  an  ingathering  of  precious  blood-bought 
souls.  Nor  was  it  the  offering  of  another 
gospel  or  doctrine,  than  that  of  reconcilia- 
tion, repentance,  and  the  remission  of  sins 
— ^Now  while  you  hear  his  voice,  the 
preacher  cried.  Yet  all  this  was  account- 
ed strange.  William  Otterbein,  Martin 
Beohm,  and  all  others  with  them,  were 
given  to  understand  that  a  persisting  in 
such  a  course  of  teaching  and  preaching 
would  and  must  produce  a  separation: 
they  would  and  must  be  cast  out. 

Otterbein  dearly  loved  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up  and  or- 
dained a  minister,  and  remained  in  it  as 
long  as  a  prospect  remained  of  benefiting 
it ;  but  the  hope  eventually  vanished.  He 
had  nothing  to  retract  or  to  recall  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  what  he  was  still  doing 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Lord  ,*  but  the 
synod  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  Connexion  be- 
tween them  was  many  years  previous  to 
his  removal  from  earth  fully  dissolved. 
The  synod  and  church  parted  with  him 
apparently  with  little  sorrow  or  regret 
But  not  so  with  Otterbein  ,*  the  dissolving 
of  ties  and  relations  so  sacred  and  dear, 
and  next  to  God  and  a  good  conscience, 
had  possessed  his  aflections  and  his  heart, 
filled  his  soul  with  anguish  and  a  weight 
of  sorrow,  that  at  times  seemed  to  know 
no  bounds ;  tears  would  fill  his  eyes,  and 
in  big  drops  run  down  his  cheeks,  and 
then  again  as  if  he  would  lay  hold  of 
heaven,  he  would  exclaim,  "  O  how  can 
I  give  thee  up !"  In  these  hours  of  dis- 
tress his  best  friends  dared  not  attempt  to 
comfort  him.  His  closet  exercises  on  the 
same  could  be  known  only  to  God  alone. 
No  conception  can  now  be  formed  of  what 
he  suffered  in  mind  for  some  years  after 
this  sad  event.  But  as  his  was  the  night 
of  sorrow,  his  also,  was  the  joy  of  the 
morning.  The  Lord  knows  how  to  send 
comfort  to  his  chosen  ones.    In  one  of 
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those  seasons  of  bereavement  and  wo,  the 
Bible  opeQed  for  the  morning  lesson  on 
this  49Lh  chflpter  of  the  Prophet  Isuiah, 
beginning  ^^  Lbtcn,  O  isles,  unto  me,  and 
hearken  ye  people,  from  far;  the  Lord 
hath  called  me  from  the  womb;  from  the 
bowels  of  my  mother  hath  he  made  men- 
tion of  my  name*  And  he  hath  made  my 
mouth  like  a  sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow 
of  his  h^ind  hath  he  hid  me,  and  made  me 
a  polished  sbaA^  in  bis  quiver  hath  he 
hid  me ;  and  said  unto  mo,  Thou  art  my 
servant,"  &c\  TJie  word  and  work  run, 
thousands  were  blessed,  and  God  was 
glorified.  But  tlic  writer  is  admonished 
under  existing  circumstances  to  observe 
brevity,  and  must  make  one  Jong  stride^ 

The  time  came  when  he  was  no  longer 
ahlo  to  travel,  and  leave  Baltimore,  and 
take  up  his  accustomed  rouie  to  attend  big 
meetings;  hut  from  the  infirmities  of  his 
body,  his  mind  seemed  to  gather  strength, 
in  pleading  with  God  tlie  more  for  the  pros- 
perity of  2ion.  The  dcef^est  tfiought  that 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life  occupied  his 
mind,  w^as,  "^  Shall  the  work  stand  and 
endures  the  fiery  test?  And  will  it  ulti- 
mately prosper  in  righteousness  after  my 
departure  T"  A  short  time  previous  to  his 
end,  he  sent  for  Brothers  Newcomer  and 
Dowlus,  that  he  might  see  them  once  more, 
and  in  conversation  with  them  as  to  the 
past  and  present  state  of  religion  and  the 
church,  he  remarked,  "  The  Lord  has  been 
pleased  graciously  to  satisfy  me  fuJly  that 
the  work  will  abide." 


His  benevolenca  knew  no  bouniia.   All 
he  received,  and  alt  he  hod,  he  gaveaw^y 
in  chanties.     The  writer  cannot  coacliti 
this  short  and  imperfect  narration 
than  with  the  tribute  paid  Ottcrbcia  t 
late  Bishop  Asbury;    who  said  of 
"  He  was  a  good  man  full  of  faith  a[ 
Holy  Ghost,"  ' 

The  demise  of  Otterbcin,  Beohm,  wi 
Gocting,  as  to  time,  is ;  Martin  B^ohiE 
was  permitted  to  preach  to  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death.  His  last  illness  w« 
short ;  he,  feeling  lus  end  was  nigh,  raised 
himself  up  in  bed,  sang  a  verse,  conuDit* 
ting  his  spirit  unto  God  in  solemn  prajTf, 
praising  God  witli  a  loud  voice,  expire^ 
March  23d,  1812,  in  the  eight y-sevcmli 
year  of  his  age,  having  preached  &ty 
years*  George  A.  Geeting  quickly  fol- 
lowed BeoJim,  which  was  on  the  29lb  of 
June,  same  year,  1S12,  His  illnfiM  iras 
of  but  one  night  and  o  day,  without  moch 
pain.  Being  sensible  that  his  hour  hsA 
come,  he  desired  to  be  helped  out  of  bed» 
which  being  done,  he  lined  a  verse  and 
sang  it  with  a  clear  voice,  kiielt  down  by 
the  bedside,  and  ofiercd  up  his  last  pnytr 
on  earth  ;  and  in  the  full  triumph  oV  loidi 
bid  the  world  adieu,  having  preached  forty 
years,  Wm.  Ottert)cin,  as  he  was  firsts 
was  also  last  of  the  three;  for  the  year 
1813  closed  the  labors  in  the  vineyaH  of 
the  Lord  of  this  holy  man  of  God,  full  of 
years,  of  hope,  and  a  glorious  immortality* 
jSo/*  Dco  gloria^ 
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Thb  Ukitbd  Socibtt  of  Believess, 
or  MUtnnial  Churchy  commonly  called 
SiEAXBSfl,  maintain,  and  with  much  plausi- 
bility, as  they  believe,  that  the  a{K>stolic 
chorch  gradually  degenerated,  and  ulti- 
mately became  rather  anti-christian  under 
the  secular  protection  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  a  Roman  emperor  in  the  fourth 
century,  who,  aAer  having  made  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  was  not  baptized 
till  be  fell  sick,  A.  D.  837,  in  which  year 
be  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicomedia,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years.  They,  how- 
ever, admit  that  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
tended degeneracy  of  true  Christianity, 
God  has,  in  every  age,  raised  up  witnesses 
to  bear  testimony  against  sin  and  the  de- 
moralizing power  of  antichrist.  They 
reckon  among  these  witnesses  the  Cami* 
MOTSy  or  CamisardSf  or  more  commonly 
known  as  the  French  Prophets^  whose 
origin  is  attributed  by  M.  Gregoire  to  a 
certain  "  School  of  Prophets,"  in  Dauphi- 
ny,  conducted  by  a  Calvinist  named  Du 

StTT€, 

These  prophets  first  appeared  in  Dauphi- 
ny  and  Vivarias,  in  France,  1588;  in 
which  year  five  or  six  hundred  of  them, 
of  both  sexes,  professed  to  be  inspired  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  soon  amounted 
to  many  thousands.   When  they  received, 


*  llie  historical,  doctrinal,  and  statistical 
facts  of  this  article  were  furnished  the  editor 
by  8.  Wells  and  C.  Green.  The  former,  aged 
eighty  years,  has  been  a  member  of  the  society 
for  half  a  century,  who  regrets  his  present 
inability  to  famish  an  entire  article^ — Editor. 


what  seemed  to  them  to  be,  "  iA^  spirit  cf 
prophecy y^  their  bodies  were  greatly  agi- 
tated— they  trembled,  staggered,  and  fell 
down,  and  lay  as  if  they  were  dead.  They 
recovered,  twitching,  shaking,  and  crying 
for  mercy,  in  their  assemblies,  houses  and 
fields.  Tlie  least  of  their  assemblies  made 
up  four  or  five  hundred,  and  some  of  them 
amounted  to  even  three  or  four  thousand. 
About  the  year  1705,  three  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number :  Elias  Mar- 
Ion,  John  Caviller,  and  Durand  Fage,  left 
France,  and  repaired  to  England.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit,  they  propagated 
the  like  spirit  to  others,  so  that  before  the 
year  was  out,  there  were  two  or  three 
hundred  of  these  prophets  in  and  about 
London,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.* 

The  great  subject  of  their  predictkxi 
was,  the  near  approach  of  tJie  kingdom 
of  Gody  the  happy  times  cf  the  Churchy 
and  the  millenial  state.  Their  message 
was  thc^cceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

Among  other  prominent  persons  who 
had  joined  the  French  and  English  pro- 
phets, as  they  were  then  known,  were 
James  Wardley,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  form- 
erly FfiendSy  living  at  Bolton,  Lancashire 
county.  About  the  year  1747,  a  society 
was  formed  without  any  established  creed, 
or  particular  mode  of  worship,  professiif^ 
perfect  resignment,  to  be  led  and  governed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  Spirit  of  GJod 
might  dictate.  The  leading  members  of 
this  society  were  James  Wardley,  Jane 


*  Hoghson's  French  and  English  Prophets. 
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Wflrdley  t  John  Townley  and  his  wife,  both 
or  Muntrhesicr ;  John  Eattis,  a  tlistiDguish- 
ed  fiM.-hoIar;  bat,  it  \a  aatd,  did  not  retatn 
hiS  faith,  Wardley  and  hia  wife  Jane  con- 
ducted thrtr  meclings*  Jane  having  the 
principal  lead  in  meeting  was  called 
"  Mother/' 

Some  years  after  tho  fonnation  of  this 
society,  a  personage  of  no  ordinary  im* 
portance  in  tlie  history  of  the  United  Bo- 
lievers,  connected  herself  with  them — af- 
terwards known  as  3^A^jl7j?r»  Ann  Lee 
was  born  Febniary  29tb,  1736,  At  a 
mnrriagcnble  age  she  entered  the  bonds  of 
matrimoDy  with  Abraham  Stanley^  In 
175S  she  joined  the  society.  **  By  divine 
iiuspiration  she  received  a  powerful  testi- 
mony against  the  caraa!  nature  of  the 
flesh,  and,  through  the  spirit,  declared  it 
lo  be  the  root  of  human  depravity,  and 
the  (bundation  of  the  fall  of  man.  Her 
testimDny  on  this  subject  was  delivered 
with  such  mighty  power  and  demonstTa- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  it  was  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
revelation  of  Divine  Light  that  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  society,  and  that  it  was 
beyond  dispute  the  true  gospel  of  Christ's 
set-ond  appearing*"* 

This  rcvolation  was  made  in  the  year 
1770,  and  from  that  period  Ann  was 
received  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
faithful  members  of  the  society,  as  tJicir 
spinUt4aI  Modicr  in  Christ ;  and  the  true 
leader  whnm  God  had  appointed  for  the 
society.  Thenceforth  she  has  ever  been 
dislinguishcd  and  known  throughout  the 
cj^mmunity  by  the  address  and  title  of 
MoUtJ^  Ann, 

A  few  y[\irs  after  this  extraordinary 
revelation.  Mother  Ann  received  a  reve- 
lation from  God  to  repair  to  America, 
where,  as  she  prophesied,  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Church*  Accorthngly,  as 
many  as  firmly  believed  her  testimony, 
and  could  settle  their  temporal  concerns 
and  ftirnish  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
ooncluded  to  follow  licr — They  procured 
&  passage*  nt  Liverpool,  in  the  ship  Maria, 
Captain  Smith,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
In  1774*  Those  who  came  with  her, 
were    her    husband    Abraham    Stanley, 
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William  Lee,  James  WhiUaker,  John 
Parlington,  and  Mary,  hi5  wife;  John 
Hocknel,  James  Shepard,  and  Ann  Lee, 
a  niece  of  hers. 

In  1776,  they  settled  m  the  town  of 
Watervliet,  seven  miles  from  Albsay* 
Here  they  remained  in  letirement  till  the 
Spring  of  1780.  In  the  beginaing  of  thia 
year,  the  society  consisted,  in  all,  of  but 
about  tea  or  twelve  persons,  all  of  whom 
came  from  England.  Early  in  the  Spring 
of  that  year,  the  people  in  this  cotmtry, 
having  heard  their  testimony,  began  to 
gather  to  them ;  and  from  this  time  there 
was  a  gradual  and  extensive  increase  io 
numbers,  until  the  year  1787,  when  those 
who  had  received  faith,  and  had  been 
faithful  from  the  beginning',  and  who  were 
the  most  fully  prepared,  began  fo  coltect 
at  New  Lebanon.  Here  the  church  ww 
established  as  a  common  centre  of  union, 
for  all  who  belonged  to  the  society^  ia  va- 
rious parts  of  the:  country\  This  still 
remains  as  the  Mother-Churchj  being  the  I 
first  that  was  established  in  gospel  order. 
And  all  the  societies  in  the  various  i^^i^  of 
the  country  which  awj  established  upon 
the  same  gospel  foundation,  and  governed 
by  the  same  spirit  and  principles^  are 
branches  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ, 

During  a  period  of  five  yea.rs,  from 
17S7,  to  1792,  regular  socteiies  were 
formed  and  established  upon  the  same 
principles  of  order  and  church  govern- 
ment, in  the  various  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States,  where  the  testimony  of  the  gospel 
had  been  received.  The  local  situatioa 
of  each  society,  and  the  present  estimate 
of  their  numbers,  may  bo  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  first  and  largest  society  is  at  New 
Lebanon,  situated  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  South  of  Lebanon  Sprinjj^s,  In  tho 
county  of  Columbia,  and  State  of  New  I 
Yorkj  about  twenty-five  miles  South-east 
from  Albany,  and  contains  at  present 
between  5  and  000  persons,  includiag 
old  and  youn^,  male  and  female. 

There  is  also  one  at  Watervliot,  about 
seven  miles  North-west  from  the  city  of 
Albany,  in  the  same  State,  This  was 
established  soon  aller  the  church  at  New 
Lebanon,  and  contains  about  300  mera^ 
bers. 

One  at   Hancock,   in   the   county   of 
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Berkshire,  and  State  of  Massachusetts. 
This  is  situated  about  three  miles  South- 
east from  New  Lebanon,  and  five  miles 
West  from  Pittsfield,  and  contains  about 
800  members.  One  at  Tyringham,  about 
sixteen  miles  South  from  Hancock,  in  the 
same  county,  which  contains  about  100 
members. 

One  at  Enfield,  county  of  Hartford, 
State  of  Connecticut,  about  five  miles 
East  of  Connecticut  river,  and  eighteen 
miles  North-easterly  from  Hartford,  and 
contains  about  200  members. 

One  at  Harvard,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  State  of  Massachusetts, 
about  thirty  miles  North-westerly  from 
Boston,  which  contains  about  200  mem- 
bers. 

One  at  Shirley,  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  the  same  State,  about  seven  miles  West 
from  Harvard,  which  contains  about  150 
members. 

.One  at  Canterbury,  county  of  Rock- 
ingham, in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
about  twelve  miles  North  by  East  from 
Concord,  which  contains  upwards  of  200 
members. 

One  at  Enfield,  county  of  Graflon,  in 
the  same  State,  about  twelve  miles  South- 
east from  Dartmouth  College,  which  con- 
tains upwards  of  200  members. 

One  at  Alfred,  county  of  York,  about 
thirty  miles  South-westerly  from  Portland, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  contains 
about  200  members. 

One  at  New-Gloucester,  county  of 
Cumberland,  in  the  same  State,  about 
twenty-five  miles  North-west  from  Port- 
land, which  contains  about  150  members. 
These  were  all  the  societies  formed  prior 
to  the  year  1805. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable 
increase  has  been  in  the  Western  States. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
a  most  extraordinary  revival  of  religion, 
commonly  called  The  Kentucky  Revival, 
commenced  in  the  Western  States.  This 
work  was  swift  and  powerful,  and  exhib- 
ited such  evident  proofs  of  supernatural 
power,  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  people,  and  for  a  season  bore 
down  all  opposition. 

This  remarkable  work  extended 
through  several  of  the  Western  States, 
and  continued,  with  increasing  light  and 


power,  about  four  years.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1804,  many  of  the 
subjects  of  this  mighty  work,  were  power- 
fully impressed  with  a  belief  that  another 
summer  would  not  pass  away  without 
realizing  a  full  display  of  that  great  sal- 
vation from  sin,  for  which  they  had  been 
so  long  and  so  earnestly  praying,  and 
which  they  had  not  yet  attained  by  all 
the  light  and  power  of  the  revival. 

Accordingly,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
mentioned  year,  the  church  at  New  Leb- 
anon was  impressed  with  a  feeling  to  send 
messengers  to  visit  the  subjects  of  the 
revival  in  that  country,  and  to  open  the 
testimony  of  salvation  to  them,  provided 
they  were  in  a  situation  to  receive  it. 
John  Mcacham,  Benjamin  S.  Youngs  and 
Issachar  Bates,  were  selected  for  this  im- 
portant missibn. 

Without  any  previous  acquaintance  in 
the  western  country,  or  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  inhabitants,  these  messen- 
gers set  out  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1805,  on  a  pedestrial  journey  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles. 

They  arrived  in  Kentucky  about  the 
first  of  March,  visited  a  number  of  places 
where  the  spirit  of  the  revival  had  pre- 
vailed, saw  and  conversed  with  many  who 
had  been  the  subjects  of  it,  and  felt  some 
freedom  to  declare  their  mission.  They 
then  passed  over  into  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Turtle  Creek,  so  called, 
near  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  Warren, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  22d  of  March. 
They  were  providentially  led  to  the  house 
of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  and 
liberal  education,  who  had  been  a  leading 
character  in  the  revival.  Here  they  felt 
freedom  to  declare  their  mission  and  open 
their  testimony  in  full,  which  was  received 
with  great  joy.  This  man  had  before 
frequently  testified,  by  the  spirit,  that  the 
work  of  the  latter  day,  which  would  usher 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  that  country, 
would  commence  in  this  place,  and  spread 
between  the  two  Miamies,  This  place  is 
situated  between  these  two  rivers,  near 
Turtle  creek;  and  there  the  work  did 
begin  in  reality,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  the  first  who  embraced  it. 

From  thence  it  spread,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  many  of  the  subjects  of 
the  revival  in  that  vicinity;  and  in  a 
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short  time  had  an  extensive  circulation 
through  that  part  of  the  state,  and  soon 
afterwards  extended  into  Kentucky  and 
Indiana,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
many,  and  violently  opposed  by  many 
others.  Indeed,  the  violence  of  opposition, 
in  various  places  where  the  testimony  was 
received,  was  of\en  so  great,  that  nothing 
short  of  Divine  Power  could  have  pro- 
tected the  lives  of  these  messengers,  and 
rendered  their  testimony  effectual. 

The  testimony  has  mostly  prevailed  in 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
where  societies  have  been  established. 
There  are  at  present,  1847,  four  societies 
in  the  state  of  Ohio :  one  at  Union  Village, 
in  the  county  of  Warren,  about  four  miles 
west  from  Lebanon,  and  thirty  north  by 
east  from  CincinnatL  This  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  society  in  the  Western  states, 
and  contains  perhaps  500  members.  One 
at  Watervlict,  on  Beaver  Creek,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  about  22  miles 
north  of  Union  Village,  and  six  miles 
south-east  from  Dayton,  which  contains 
about  100  members.  One  at  White  Water, 
Hamilton  county,  22  miles  north-west  of 
Cincinnati,  containing  about  150  members. 
One  at  North  Union,  about  8  miles  north- 
cast  from  Clcavcland,  containing  about 
200  members.  One  at  Groveland,  Liv- 
ingston county,  New  York,  about  4  miles 
south  of  Mount  Morris,  containing  about 
150  members.  The  three  last  named 
have  been  formed  since  the  year  1S24. 
There  are  also  two  in  Kentucky,  formed 
not  long  after  that  in  Union  Village.  One 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Mercer  county,  about 
seven  miles  easterly  from  Harodsburg, 
and  21  miles  south-westerly  from  Lexing- 
ton, containing  between  400  and  500 
members.  The  other  is  at  South  Union, 
Jesper  Springs,  Logan  county,  about  15 
miles  north-easterly  from  Russellville,  and 
contains  between  300  and  400  members. 
One  was  formed  nt  West  Union,  Knox 
county,  Indiana,  16  miles  above  Vincen- 
noss,  and  contained  about  200  members. 
But  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
location,  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  mem- 
bers who  r(*sidcd  there  have  removed  to 
other  branches  of  this  community.  There 
is,  at  present,  a  gradual  increase  of  num- 
Ix-rs  in  the  various  branches  of  the  com- 
munity, which  are  in  a  general  state  of 


prosperity,  both   temporally   and  ^urit- 
ually. 

Mother  Ann  deceased  at  Waterv]iet,| 
Sept.  8,  1784,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
leading  authority  of  the  society,  by  James 
Whittaker,  who  was  received  and  ac- 
knowledge by  the  society  as  her  true  • 
successor,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of 
"  Father  James."  Though  after  Mother 
Ann's  decease,  there  was  a  number  whose 
faith  and  confidence  centred  in  her,  and 
extended  no  further,  who  withdrew  and 
left  the  society ;  but  there  was  no  general 
apostacy,  nor  any  great  decrease  of  nam- 
hers.  The  number  of  this  conmiunity  io 
Mother  Ann's  day,  was  far  short  of  what 
it  has  been  for  many  years  since.  Under 
the  administration  of  Father  James,  the 
affairs  of  the  society  were  ably  conducted, 
and  all  faithful  believers  found  much 
spiritual  increase,  and  were  fully  prepared 
to  be  gathered  into  united  communities, 
which  soon  after  took  place. 

Father  James  deceased  at  Enfield,  in 
Connecticut,  July  20th,  1787,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  So- 
ciety by  Father  Joseph  Meacham,  who 
was  a  native  of  Enfield,  and  had  formerly 
been  a  Baptist  Elder  and  preacher,  and 
held  in  much  estimation — 

Father  Joseph  was  thence  received  and 
acknowledged  as  the   true  successor  of 
Father  James,  and  as  the  spiritual  Father 
of  the  Society.    Under  his  administration,  , 
together  with  others,  as  helps,  both  maN;  | 
and  female,  who  formed  the  ministry,  the  i 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  scattered  tar  j 
and  wide,  were  gathered  into  associations  | 
or  communities,  in  which  they  since  enjoy  ■ 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  in  a  unity  of  ' 
interest  in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  after  the  order  of  the  primitive 
church.     Wherever   any  branch  of  the 
Society  finds  a  permanent  location,  this 
united  interest  is  its  ultimate  order.  j 

Father  Joseph  deceased  August  16th, 
1796.  Since  that  period,  according  to  his 
directions,  given  by  divine  authority,  the 
administration  and  leading  authority  has 
been  vested  in  a  Ministry,  and  confirmed 
by  the  general  approbation  of  the  Society. 
This  Ministry  generally  consists  of  four 
persons,  two  of  each  sex. 

Concerning  their  mode  of  worship. 
This  subject  is  generally  greatly  misun- 
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dentood.  The  people  of  this  Society  do 
not  believe  that  any  external  performance 
whatever,  without  the  sincere  devotion  of 
the  heart,  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  soul, 
in  devotion  and  praise  to  the  Creator  of 
all  their  powers  and  faculties,  can  be  any 
acceptable  worship  to  Him  who  looks  at 
the  heart  But  in  a  united  assembly,  a 
unity  of  exercise  in  acts  of  devotion  to 
Grod,  is  desirable ;  for  harmony  is  beauti- 
ful, and  appears  like  the  order  of  Heaven. 
The  people  of  this  society  were  at  first  led 
into  the  manner  of  external  worship  by 
repeated  operations  of  supernatural  power 
and  divine  light.  These  operations  were 
various,  according  to  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  Spirit;  but  they  find  that 
they  were  fully  supported  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  will  be  difficult  to  describe  all 
the  various  modes  of  exercise  given  in  the 
worship  of  Grod  at  different  times;  because 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  so  various, 
that  even  the  leaders  are  unable  to  tell 
beforehand,  what  manner  will  be  given  by 
the  Spirit  in  (he  next  meeting.  Yet,  in  a 
regular  meeting,  where  nothing  extraor- 
dinary appears,  they  sometimes  exercise 
in  a  regular  dance,  while  formed  in  straight 
lines,  and  sometimes  in  a  regular  march 
around  the  room,  in  harmony  with  regular 
songs  sung  on  the  occasion.  Shouting 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  many  other 
operations  are  frequently  given,  all  which 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  assembly 
alive,  with  their  hearts  and  all  their  senses 
and  feelings  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 
Our  benevolent  Creator  has  given  us 
hands  and  feet  as  well  as  tongues,  which 
we  are  able  to  exercise  in  our  own  service. 
And  where  a  people  are  united  in  one 
spirit,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  a  unity 
of  exercise  in  the  service  of  God  should 
not  be  attained,  so  as  to  give  the  devotion 
of  every  active  power  of  soul  and  body  as 
a  free-will  ofiering  to  the  God  of  all  good- 
ness, who  has  given  us  these  faculties. 
When  the  Israelites  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  bondage,  they  praised  God 
with  songs  and  dances.  (See  Exod.  chap. 
XV.)  This  was  figurative  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  sin.  This  dancing  before  the  Lord  was 
predicted  by  the  ancient  prophets.  (See 
Jeremiah  chap,  xxxi.)  See  also  the  ac- 
count of  David's  dancing  before  the  ark 


of  the  Lord.  (See  2  Saml.  vi.  14.)  This 
is  considered  figurative  of  the  spiritual  ark 
of  salvation,  before  which,  according  to 
the  faith  of  Grod's  true  witnesses,  thou- 
sands and  millions  will  yet  rejoice  in  the 
dance.  See  also  the  return  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  We  notice 
these  figurative  representations  and  pro- 
phetic declarations  as  evidently  pointing 
to  a  day  of  greater  and  more  glorious  light, 
which  in  those  days  was  veiled  in  futurity, 
and  if  this  is  not  the  commencement  of 
such  a  day,  then  where  shall  we  look 
for  it? 

The  remarkable  supernatural  and  spirit- 
ual gifb  showered  down  upon  the  Apos- 
tles and  primitive  Christians  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  onward,  have  not  only 
been  renewed  in  this  church  and  society, 
but  extensively  increased.  See  1  Cor. 
chap,  xii.,  "  Diversities  of  gifls,  but  the 
same  spirit."  The  gift  of  speaking  in 
unknown  tongues  has  been  often  and  ex- 
tensively witnessed.  The  gift  of  melo- 
dious and  heavenly  songs  has  been  very 
common.  The  gift  of  prophecy  has  been 
wonderful,  by  pouring  forth  a  degree  of 
light  and  understanding  never  before  re- 
vved to  mortals.  The  gift  of  healing 
has  been  oflen  witnessed,  but  not  so  com- 
mon as  many  other  gifls. 

Touching  their  religious  tenets :  **  they 
believe  that  the  first  light  of  salvation  was 
given  or  made  known  to  the  PatriaA^hs  by 
promise;  and  that  they  believed  in  the 
promise  of  Christ,  and  were  obedient  to 
the  command  of  God  made  known  unto 
them,  were  the  people  of  God ;  and  were 
accepted  by  him  as  righteous,  or  perfect 
in  their  generation,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure  of  light  and  truth  manifested  unto 
them ;  which  were  as  waters  to  the  an- 
kles ;  signified  by  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
holy  waters,  chap,  xlvii.  And  although 
they  could  not  receive  regeneration,  or  tihe 
fulness  of  salvation,  from  the  fleshy  or 
fallen  nature  in  this  life ;  because  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  not  yet  come,  that  they 
should  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
body  of  sin,  and  purification  of  the  soul. 
But  Abraham  being  called  and  chosen  of 
God,  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  re- 
ceived into  covenant  relation  with  God  by 
promise ;  that  in  him,  and  his  seed,  all  this  ^ 
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families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
And  the  earthly  blessings,  which  were 
promised  to  Abraham,  were  a  shadow  of 
gospel  or  spiritual  blessings  to  come.  And 
circumcision,  or  outward  cutting  of  the 
foreskin  of  the  flesh,  did  not  cleanse  the 
man  from  sin,  but  was  a  sign  of  the  spir- 
itual baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Are. 
Which  is  by  the  power  of  God  manifested 
in  divers  operations  and  gifls  of  the  spirit, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  which  does 
indeed  destroy  the  body  of  sin  or  fleshy 
nature,  and  purify  the  man  from  all  sin, 
both  soul  and  body.  So  that  Abraham, 
though  in  the  full  faith  of  the  promise, 
yet  as  he  did  not  receive  the  substance  of 
the  thing  promised,  his  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation  was  in  Christ,  by  the  gospel  to 
be  attained  in  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 

"  The  second  light  of  dispensation  was 
the  law  that  was  given  of  God  to  Israel, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  which  was  a  far- 
ther manifestation  of  that  salvation,  which 
was  promised  through  Christ  by  the  gos- 
pel, both  in  the  order  and  ordinances 
which  was  instituted  and  given  to  Israel, 
as  the  church  and  people  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  that  dispensation  which  was  as  wa- 
ters to  tlvc  knees — Ezck.  xlvii.  4,  by  which 
they  were  distinguishefl  from  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth.  Yov  while  they  were 
faithful  and  strictly  obedient  to  all  the 
commands,  ordinances,  and  statutes  that 
God  gave ;  approbated  of  God  according 
to  the  promise  for  life,  and  blessing  pro- 
mised unto  them  in  the  line  of  obedience ; 
cursing  and  death  in  disobedience. — 
Dent,  xxviii.  2,  15.  For  God,  who  is 
ever  jealous  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
his  own  great  name,  always  dealt  with 
them  according  to  his  word.  For  while 
they  were  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
God,  and  purged  out  sin  from  among 
them,  God  was  with  them,  according  to 
his  promise.  But  when  they  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  God,  and  committed  sin, 
and  bwamc  like  other  people,  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  turned  against  them  ; 
and  those  c\4ls  came  upon  them  which 
God  had  threatened.  So  we  see,  that 
they  that  wore  wholly  obedient  to  the  will 
of  God,  made  known  in  that  dispensation 
were  accepted  as  just  or  righteous.  Yet 
as  that  dispensation  was  short,  they  did 


not  attain  that  salvation  which  was  pro- 
mised in  the  gospel ;  so  that,  as  it  re- 
spected the  new  birth,  or  real  purificatk>n 
of  the  man  from  all  sin,  the  law  madt 
fioUdng  perfect — ^Heb.  vii.  19^  but  teas  a 
shadow  €f  good  things  to  come — Gor.  iL 
17.  Heb.  X.  1.  Their  only  hope  of  ele^ 
nal  redemption  was  in  the  promise  of 
Christ  by  the  gospel,  to  be  attained  in  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

"  The  third  light  of  dispensation  was 
the  gospel  of  Christ's  first  appearance  in 
the  flesh,  which  was  as  tcaters  to  tJie  loins 
— Etsek.  xlvii.  4,  and  that  salvation  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  his  life, 
death,*  resurrection,  and  ascension  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  being  ac- 
cepted in  his  obedience,  as  the  ^rst  bom 
among  many  brethren — ^Rom.  viii,  29, 
he  received  power  and  authority  to  admin- 
ister the  power  of  the  resurrection  and 
eternal  judgment  to  all  the  children  of 
men.  So  that  he  has  become  the  aulJior 
cf  eternal  salvation  unto  all  that  obey 
him — ^Heb.  iv.  9.  And  as  Christ  had  this 
power  in  himself,  he  did  administer  power 
and  authority  to  his  church  at  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  his  body,  with  all  the  gifts 
that  he  had  promised  them ;  which  ynns 
the  first  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  an 
in-dwelling  comforter,  to  abide  with  them 
forever ;  and  by  which  they  were  fxiptizal 
i7tto  ChrisCs  death  ;  death  to  all  sin :  and 
were  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  through  the  operation  of  the 
power  of  God,  which  wrought  in  them. 
And  as  they  had  received  the  substanr*' 
of  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming  in  the 
flesh,  by  the  gift  and  power  of  the  Holy  • 
Ghost,  they  had  power  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, in  Christ's  name,  to  evert/  creature :  ^ 
and  to  administer  the  power  of  Gtxl  to  as  i 
many  as  believed,  and  were  obedient  to 
the  gospel  which  they  preached ;  and  to 
remit  and  retain  sins  in  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  Christ  on  earth.  So  that  they 
that  believed  in  the  gospel,  and  were  obc- 


•  It  was,  says  a  distinguished  writer  amoni: 
them,  that  Christ  should  die,  and  visit  the  dark  .', 
abodes  of  departed  spirits,  and  return  agaia  '; 
amonj^st  the  livincr.that  his  triumphant  victi^r)'  |i 
over  death  and  sin  might  be  made  known  to  :! 
all.  his  salvation  proclaimed,  and  his  govern-  :| 
ment  established  as  head  over  all  things  to  the  :■ 
church. — Dunlavy's  Manifesto^  p.  IS.^Editor,    .1 
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dient  to  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was 
taught  them,  by  denying  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  Itist^  and  became  entirely 
dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  or 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  in  the  tra- 
vail of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or 
the  redemption  cf  the  body — Rom.  viii. 
23.   So  that  they  who  took  up  a  full  cross 
against  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  and  who 
forsook  all  for  Christ's  sake,  and  followed 
him  in  the  regeneration,  by  persevering  in 
that  line  of  obedience  to  the  end,  found 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  eternal 
salvation  in  that  dispensation.*     But  as 
the  nature  of  that  dispensation  was  only 
as  water  to  the  loins,  Ezek.  47,  the  mys- 
tery of  God  was  not  finished,  but  there 
was  another  day  prophesied  of,  called  the 
second  appearance  of  Christ,  or  final  and 
last  display  of  God's  grace  to  a  lost  world, 
in  which  the  mystery  cf  God  should  he  fin- 
ished.  Rev.  x.  7,  as  he  has  spoken  by  his 
prophets,  since  the  world  began — ^Luke  i. 
70 :  which  day  could  not  come,  except 
there  was  a  falling  away  from  that  faith 
and  power  that  the  Church  then  stood  in 
—2  Thess.  ii.  3.   2  Tim.  iv.  3.    Dan.  xi. 
36  to  36.  See  Dan.  chap.  xii.     In  which 
I  Anti-Christ  was  to  have  his  reign,  whom 
Christ  should  destroy  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  brightness  of  his  appearance 
—2  Thess.  ii,  8.     Which  falling  away, 
began  soon  afler  the  apostles,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  Church,  until  about 
four  hundred  and   fifly-seven  years,  (or 
thereabouts) ;  at  which  time  the   power 
of  the  holy  people,  or  church  of  Christ 
Was  scattered  or  lost,  by  reason  of  trans- 
gression, Dan.  xii.  7.  viii.  12.;  and  Anti- 
Christ,  or  false  religion,  got  to  be  estab- 
lished.    Since  that  time,  the  witnesses  of 
Christ  have  prophesied  in  sackcloth,  or 
under  darkness — Rev.  xi.   3.     And   al- 
though many  have  been  faithful  to  testify 
against  sin,  even  to  the  laying  down  of 
their  lives  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held,  so  that  God  accepted  them  in  their 


•  They  maintain  that  the  human  body  is  not 
the  proper  subject  of  the  true  resurrection ; 
but  that  the  true  resurrection  promised  in 
Christ,  is  the  passing  from  the  first  Adam  into 
the  second.  That  Resurrection,  a  term  used 
by  sacred  writers,  is  the  same  as  Regeneration, 
and  is  a  progressive  work. — Dunlaoy's  Mam" 
fe$io,  p.  845,  ZbS^EdUor. 


obedience,  which  they  were  faithful  and 
just  to  live,  or  walk  up  to  the  measure  of 
light  and  truth  of  God,  revealed  or  made 
known  unto  them.  But  as  it  is  written, 
that  all  they  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  shall  sufier  persecution ;  and  so  it 
has  been :  and  those  faithful  witnesses  lost 
their  lives  by  those  falsely  called  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  is  anti-Christ. 
For  the  true  church  of  Christ  never  per- 
secuted any ;  but  were  inoffensive,  harm- 
less, separate  from  sin.  For  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  taking  up  their  cross 
against  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  and  all 
sin ;  living  in  obedience  to  God,  they  earn- 
estly contend  for  the  same.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  plainly  seen  and  known  where 
the  true  church  is.  But  as  it  is  written, 
anti-Christ,  or  false  churches,  should  pro- 
vail  against  the  saints,  and  overcome 
them,  before  Christ's  second  appearance — 
2  Thess.  ii.  8,  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by 
any  means^for  that  day  shall  not  come^ 
except  Hwre  come  a  falling  away  firsts 
and  that  man  cf  sin  be  revealed^  the  son 
of  perdition.  And  it  was  given  unto  him 
to  overcome  all  kindreds^  tongues^  and 
nations — Rev.  xiii.  7.  And  this  is  the 
state  Christ  prophesied  the  world  of  man- 
kind should  be  in,  at  his  second  appear^ 
a  nee.  See  Luke  xvii.  22,  to  end  of  the 
chap.  And  as  it  was  in  tlie  days  cf 
Noah^  so  shall  it  be  in  the  days  cf  the 
Son  of  m^n^  ver.  30.  Even  so  shall  it 
be  in  the  days  when  the  Son  of  Man  is 
revealed :  Plainly  referring  to  his  second 
appearing,  to  consume  and  destroy  anti- 
Christ,  and  make  a  final  end  of  sin, 
and  establish  his  kingdom  upon  earth — 
Isa,  Ixv.  25.  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  Dan.  ii. 
44,  and  vii.  18,  27,  and  ix.  24.  Oba.  21. 
Rev.  xi.  15,  &c.  But  as  the  revelation 
of  Christ  is  spiritual,  consequently  must 
be  in  his  people,  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
be  his  body,  to  give  testimony  of  him,  and 
to  preach  his  gospel  to  a  lost  world. 

"  The  fourth  light  of  dispensation  is  the 
second  appearance  of  Christ,  or  final  and 
last  display  of  God's  grace  to  a  lost  world ; 
in  which  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  fin- 
ished, and  a  decisive  work,  to  the  final 
salvation  or  damnation  of  all  the  children 
of  men :  which  according  to  the  prophe- 
cies, rightly  calculated  and  truly  under-  [ 
stood,  tegan  in  the  year  of  opr  Saviour, ' 
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1747,*  (tee  Dtniel  and  the  Retraktiou) 
in  Um  mumer  Ibllowiiig:  To  a  number, 
in  tbe  maniftafition  of  gnat  lidil,  and 
mighty  trembling,  by  the  invinbb  power 
of  Ood,  and  viiions,  revelatiooe,  miniclee, 
andprophecia*.  Wliich  baa  progreseively 
inoreeeed  with  admini«tiations  of  all  those 
■piritual  gifts  that  was  administered  to  the 
apostles  at  the  day  of  Ptatecost:  whichis 
the  oomforter  that  has  led  us  into  all  truth ; 
and  which  was  promised  to  abide  with  the 
true  church  of  Girist  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  by  which  we  find  bc^ptitm 
n  inio  Oknst's  deaik^RoaL  vL  4,  death 
to  all  sin :  become  aliTO  to  God,  by  the 
power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whidi 
worketh  in  us  mightily.  By  which  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto 
us,  and  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  preach  not 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  in  sending  so 
ffreat  a  salvation  and  deliverance  firom  the 
hw  of  sin  and  death,  in  believing  and 
obeying  this  gospel,  which  is  the  ^pel 
of  Chnst;  in  confessing  and  fbrsiJung  all 
sin,  and  denyinjg  ourselves,  and  beaming 
the  cross  of  (%rist  against  the  world,  flesh, 
and  devil,  we  have  found  forgiveneu  of 
all  our  rins,  and  are  made  partakers  of 
the  grace  of  Grod,  wherein  we  now  stand. 
Which  all  others,  in  believing  and  obey- 
ing, have  acceptance  with  Grod,  and  find 
salvation  from  their  sins  as  well  as  we. 
God  being  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
willing  that  all  men  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved." 

Various  opinions  are  abroad  in  the 
world  respecting  ^^  Mother  Ann  ;^^  but 
this  society  consider  her  as  a  vessel  chosen 
of  God  to  usher  into  the  world  the  Divine 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  commence 
the  dispensation  of  his  second  appearance : 
That  this  same  Spirit,  in  divine  elements 
of  power  and  light,  now  dwells  in  his 
church,  which  is  his  visible  body.  And 
that  this  Christy  in  the  completed  order  of 
Father  and  Mother,  can  be  found  by  every 
faithful  soul,  "  without  sin  unto  salvation," 
according  to  his  promise  to  all  who  will 
pay  the  prioo  which  ho  sets,  that  is,  to 
give  up  nil  in  order  to  win  "  the  pearl  of 
great  price."  That  this  is  the  everlasting 
gospel  which  will  extend  through  the 
world  by  increasing  degrees,  until  it  esta- 

*  See  Donlavy's  Manifesto,  p.  40fi^— Editor. 


blishes  die  kingdom  of  tbe  saints  cf  te' 
Most  Wfjtk  to  stand  fiwever. 

The  society  at  New  L^faawm,  k  Oe 
principal  one,  and  has  served  as  apadn 
for  all  the  branches  of  tUs 
which  have  been  estahlishfii 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  ercn 
place  where  the  fiuth  and  testinionyoi 
this  society  has  been,  phatod,  the 
order  and  principles  of  fovcnuanenl 
been  gradnaUy  establishdff  and 
ed;  so  that  the  society  and  ita 
are  now  generaUjr  known;  and  Anntb 
strikinff  peculiarities  which  dislingdih 
them  from  all  other  Christiani,  no  petsoa 
needs  be  deceived  by  imposters. 

They  believe  that  no  institutioo,  nor|| 
any  system  of  government, coold  beerta* 
blished  which  muld  be  n|ore  compatibb 
with  truth,  justice,  reason  and  aU  the  cifi 
and  rdigious  righte  of  man,  than  the  Id> 
sUtution  of  this  society.  Tbe  ftUowiog 
primary  principles  constitute  the  basis  on 
which  this  institution  is  founded,  with  all  | 
ite  movementa  and  operations. 

I.  Bnih  and  prineipleM  tf  ike  Soektjf 


1.  Abstinence  from  all  carnal  and  sen- 
sual  passions,  and  a  strict  life  of  virgin 
purity,  agreeable  to  the  example  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  recommendation  and 
example  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

2.  Abstinence  from  all  the  party  con- 
tentions and  politics  of  the  world.  "  My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/'  said  Jesus. 

3.  Abstinence  from  wars  and  bloodshed. 
"  Follow  peace  with  all  men,"  is  a  divine 
precept ;  and  hence  also  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  all  acts  of  violence  to- 
wards our  fellow  men,  and  from  all  the 
pursuits  of  pride  and  worldly  ambition. 

4.  Perfect  justice  and  honesty  in  all  our 
dealings  with  our  fellow  creatures. 

5.  A  faithful  discharge  of  all  just  debts, 
and  all  legal  and  equitable  claims  of  every 
nature,  as  soon  and  as  effectually  as  pos- 
sible;  thus  fulfilling  the  apostle's  pre- 
cept, <<  Owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love 
and  good  will." 

6.  Do  good  to  all  men,  as  far  as  oppor- 
tunity and  ability  may  serve,  by  adminis- 
tering acts  of  chanty  and  Idndness,  and 
promoting  light  and  truth  among  mankind. 
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I"  Whatfloerer  ye  would  that  men  should 
1)  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

7.  Agreeable  to  the  example  of  the  first 
j  Christian  church,  let  the  object  of  our 

labors  be  directed  to  support  and  maintain 
a  united  and  consecrated  interest,  as  far 
and  as  soon  as  preparatory  circumstances 
will  admit.  But  this  is  to  be  done  by  the 
fiee  will  and  voluntary  choice  of  every 
member,  as  a  sacred  privilege,  and  not  by 
any  constraint  or  undue  persuasion. 

The  laith  of  the  Society  is  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  foregoing  pnnciples,  as  the 
genuine  basis  of  Christianity,  emanating 
from  Divine  Light  and  Wisdom ;  these 
principles  are  supported  by  reason,  and 
by  the  precepts  and  example  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  primitive  christians ;  and 
they  form  a  system  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion adapted  to  the  best  interest  and  hap- 
piness of  man,  both  here  and  hereafler. 

n.  Manner  cf  receiving  members, 

1.  Persons  wishing  to  unite  with  this 
society  must  do  it  freely,  according  to  their 
own  &ith  and  unbiased  judgment. 

2.  No  one  is  permitted  to  unite  without 
a  full  understanding  of  all  its  obligations. 

8.  No  considerations  of  property  are 
made  use  of  to  induce  any  to  join  the  so- 
ciety ;  nor  to  prevent  any  from  leaving. 

4.  No  believing  husband  or  wife  is  al- 
lowed to  separate  from  the  unbelieving 
onej  except  by  mutual  consent ;  unless  the 
conduct  of  the  unbeliever  is  such  as  to 
jastify  a  separation  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Nor  can  any  husband  or  wife, 
who  has  abandoned  his  or  her  partner, 
except  as  above  stated,  be  received  into 
communion  with  the  society. 

5.  Every  person  wishing  to  become  a 
member  of  tfiis  society,  must  rectify  all 
liis  wrongs,  and,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  is 
in  his  power,  discharge  all  just  and  legal 
claims,  whether  of  creditors  or  filial  heirs. 
Nor  can  any  person  who  docs  not  conform 
to  this  principle,  if  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution, remain  such.  But  the  society  is 
not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  any  indi- 
vidual, except  by  agreement ;  because  such 
responsibility  would  involve  a  principle 
ruinous  to  the  institution. 

6.  It  is  an  established  principle,  that  ho 
difierence  is  to  be  made  in  the  distribution 


of  parental  estate  among  the  heirs,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  society  or  not ;  but  an 
equal  dividend  must  be  made,  as  far  as  is 
practical  and  consistent  with  reason  and 
justice. 

7.  If  an  unbelieving  wife  separate  from 
the  believing  husband  by  agreement,  the 
husband  must  give  her  a  just  and  reason- 
able portion  of  his  property,  (if  he  have 
any ;)  and  if  they  have  children  who  have 
arrived  to  years  of  understanding,  suffi- 
cient to  judge  for  themselves,  and  who 
choose  to  go  with  their  mother,  he  must 
not  disinherit  them  on  that  account. 
Though  the  character  of  this  institution 
has  been  much  slandered  on  this  ground ; 
yet  we  boldly  assert  that  the  principle 
above  stated  has  never  been  violated  by 
this  Society. 

8.  Idleness  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  this  Society.  No  member 
who  is  able  to  labor,  can  be  permitted  to 
live  upon  the  labors  of  others.  All  are 
required  to  be  employed  in  some  manual 
occupation,  when  not  engaged  in  other  ne- 
cessary duties.  Industry,  temperance  and 
frugality  are  prominent  features  in  this 
institution. 

III.  Manner  cf  government. 

The  leading  authority  of  the  Society  is 
vested  in  a  Ministry,  generally  consisting 
of  four  persons,  including  both  sexes. 
These,  together  with  the  Elders  and  Trus- 
tees, being  supported  by  the  general  ap- 
probation of  those  concerned,  constitute 
the  general  government  of  the  Society,  in 
all  its  branches,  and  are  invested  with 
power  to  counsel,  advise  and  direct  in  all 
matters  of  a  spiritual  or  temporal  nature, 
pertaining  to  their  respective  departments. 
The  Ministry,  together  with  the  Elders, 
for  the  time  being,  are  vested  with  power 
to  appoint  their  successors,  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
to  superintend  the  concerns  of  different 
families  or  departments  of  the  community, 
to  give  and  establish  all  needful  orders, 
rules  and  regulations,  for  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  different  branches  of 
the. Society.  But  no  rule  can  be  made, 
nor  any  person  assume  a  lead,  contrary 
to  the  primitive  faith,  and  the  known  and 
established  principles  of  the  Sodaty.  And 
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nothing  which  respects  the  govenunenty 
order  And  generaTanrangemeot  of  the  So* 
ciety,  is  ooosidered  a«  fully  ettabliahed, 
until  it  has  received  the  general  approba- 
tion of  the  Society,  or  of  that  branch 
thereof  which  it  more  immediately  con« 
oema. 

No  creed  can  be  framed  to  bind  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  this  institu- 
tion. This  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity :  for  it  is  the 
fidth  of  the  Society,  that  the  operations  of 
divine  light  and  wudom  are  unlimited,  and 
will  forever  continue  to  diffiise  their  beoign 
and  salutary  influence,  in  extending  divine 
knowledge  and  instruction,  and  bringing 
to  perfection,  in  man,  those  principles 
which,  in  their  Divine  Source,  are  bound- 
less as  eternity. 

No  corporal  punishment  is  approved  of, 
nor  any  external  force  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ercised over  any  rational  person  who  has 
come  to  years  of  understanding.  Com- 
pulsory power  and  personal  coercion,  are 
not  considered  compatible  wiih  the  laws 
of  Christ,  over  rational  and  intelligent 
beings,  whose  reason  and  understanding, 
if  properly  guided,  are  sufficient  to  dir^ 
their  steps  in  the  path  of  duty,  without  the 
aid  of  blind  force  and  coercive  power.  The 
want  of  mental  energy,  in  such  persons, 
is  rarely  supplied  by  corporal  force. 

The  management  of  temporal  affairs, 
in  families  holding  a  united  interest,  so  far 
as  respects  the  consecrated  property  of  the 
Society,  is  committed,  for  the  time  being, 
to  Trustees.  These  are  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  and  Elders ;  and  being  supported 
as  aforesaid,  are  legally  invested  with  the 
fee  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety. All  the  consecrated  property  comes 
under  their  general  charge,  together  with 
the  oversight  of  all  public  business,  and 
all  commercial  dealings  with  those  without 
the  bounds  of  the  community.  But  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Trustees,  in  the  use, 
management  and  disposal  of  this  united 
interest,  must  be  done  in  behalf,  and  for 
the  joint  Ix^nefit  of  the  Society,  including 
all  the  associated  members,  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  and  not  for  any  per- 
sonal or  private  use  or  purpose  whatever. 
And  in  all  these  things,  they  are  strictly 
responsible  to  the  leading  authority  of  the 
Society  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
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ciple,  that  no  l^ustee^  nor  any 
whatever,  dioll  ooatract  debCs,  of  m\ 
kind,  in  behalf  of  the  Sbde^. 

IV.  (hder  and  Jmmgemmi^tm 


Any  permit  rich  or  poor,  who  shdl » 
oeive  fiuth  in  the  testimony  and  f^mai/im 
of  the  Society,  and  volantanly  dsnte  l» 
become  a  member,  afler  jpviiijs  safioHt 
evidence  of  his  or  her  sinoerityf  may  ke 
admitted  on  trial,  by  coafonmng  to  lb 
established  principles  of  the  institution.  ' 

The  Society  assumes  no  control  cm 
persons,  property  or  diildren;  nor  will  it  ac- 
cept any  such  ccotrol,  unless  by  the  re^ieit 
and  free  choice  of  the.parties  concemai 

TUs  community  is  divided  into  seveial 
difoent  branches,  f^saemj^j  called  fiunn- 
lies.  This  division  is  generally  made  ftr 
convenience,  and  is  oflen  rendered  neoBi- 
sary  on  account  of  local '  situation  and 
other  concurrent  drcumstanoes,  which 
usually  attend  the  arrangement  ofBeUeran 
into  the  order  of  familiea.  But  the  proper 
division  and  arrangement  of  the  Sodoty, 
without  respect  to  local  situation,  is  into 
three  classes  or  degrees  of  order,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  Those  who  unite  with  the  Society  in 
religious  faith  and  principle ;  but  do  not 
come  into  any  temporal  connexion  with  it.  |j 
These  live  with  their  own  families,  if  they 
have  any,  or  provide  places  for  themselves 
wherever  it  is  most  convenient.     In  such 
cases,  husbands  and  wives  take  care  of 
each  other,  and  bring  up  their  chiMrea, 
(if  they  have  any,)  hold  their  own  interest, 
improve,  use  and  dispose  of  their  own 
property,  and  manage  their  affairs  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretiom    They  may 
continue  in  this  situation  as  long  as  they 
find  it  beVieficial,  as  to  their  temporal  cir- 
cumstances   and    spiritual  improvement. 
But  they  are  required  to  bear  in  mind  the  J 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  spiritual  ij 
increase,  without  which  they  are  ever  ex- 
posed to  fall  back  into  the  course  of  the  j 
world  ;  and  they  can  maintain  their  union 
and  connexion  with  the  Society,  so  long  ^ 
as  they  conform  to  its  religious  faith  and 
principles. 

Such  persons  are  admitted  to  all  the 
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priTileges  of  religious  worship  and  spiritual 
oonununioD,  common  to  Believers,  and 
receive  instruction  and  counsel  from  their 
leaders,  according  to  their  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances, whenever  they  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  for  it ;  nor  are  they  debarred 
from  any  privilege  of  which  their  choice 
and  local  situation  and  circumstances  will 
admit.  But  being  religious  members  of 
the  community,  they  are  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  the  spiritual  direction  of  their 
leaders.  If  at  any  time  they  desire  to 
make  a  donation  to  any  religious  or  char- 
itable purpose  of  the  Society,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so ;  provided  they  are  clear 
of  debt,  and  their  temporal  abilities  admit 
of  it;  but  dfter  having  freely  made  the 
donation,  they  can  have  no  mote  right  to 
reclaim  it,  than  the  members  of  other  re- 
ligious societies  have  to  reclaim  the  like 
donations. 

Believers  of  this  class  are  not  controlled 
by  the  Society,  as  to  their  property,  chil- 
dren or  families ;  but  act  as  freely,  in  all 
these  respects,  as  the  members  of  any 
other  religious  Society,  and  still  enjoy  all 
their  spiritual  privileges,  and  maintain 
tbdr  union  with  the  Society ;  provided 
they  do  not  violate  the  faith  aad  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  institution. 
No  children  are  ever  taken  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Society,  except 
by  the  request  or  free  consent  of  those 
who  have  the  lawful  right  and  control  of 
them,  together  with  the  child's  own  con- 
sent. No  parents  who  join  the  Society 
are  required  to  give  up  their  children ;  nor 
are  they  always  accepted  when  offered. 
Very  few  children  are  received  into  the 
Society  in  proportion  to  the  applications 
made. 

Children  taken  into  the  Society  are 
treated  with  care  and  tenderness.  The 
government  exercised  over  them  is  mild, 
gentle  and  beneficent,  usually  exciting  in 
them  feelings  of  affection,  confidence  and 
respect  towards  their  instructors,  not  oflen 
found  among  other  children,  and  which 
generally  produces  a  willing  obedience  to 
what  is  required  of  them.  The  practical 
exercise  of  mildness  and  gentleness  of 
manners,  is  early  and  sedulously  cultivated 
among  lliem.  Churlishness,  moroscness 
of  temper,  harshness  of  language,  rough, 
unfeeling  behavior,  unkind,  uncivil   de- 


portment, and  all  mischievous  and  wicked 
propensities,  are  cautiously  watched  and 
reproved;  great  pains  are  taken  to  lead 
them  into  the  practical  exercise  of  truth, 
honesty,  kindness,  benevolence,  humanity 
and  every  moral  virtue.  The  duties  of 
obedience  to  their  instructors,  fespect  to 
their  superiors,  reverence  to  the  aged,  and 
kindness  and  civility  to  all,  are  strictly 
enjoined  upon  them. 

A  good  common  school  education  is 
carefully  provided  for  them,  in  which  they 
generally  excel  children  of  their  own  age, 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country. 
Where  traits  of  genius  are  discovered,  their 
privilege  of  instruction  is  proportionately 
extended.  They  are  early  led  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  in- 
structed in  their  history,  and  practically 
taught  the  divine  precepts  contained  in 
them,  and  particularly  those  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.  They  are  always 
brought  up  to  some  manuel  occupation,  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  whether  they  remain  with  the 
Society  or  not. 

2.  The  second  class,  or  degree  of  or- 
der, is  composed  of  those  persons  who, 
not  having  the  charge  of  families,  and 
under  no  embarrassments  to  hinder  them 
from  becoming  members  of  a  family,  in  a 
united  capacity,  choose  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  situation.  These  enter  into 
a  contract  to  devote  their  services,  freely, 
to  support  the  interest  of  the  family  of 
which  they  are  members,  so  long  as  they 
continue  in  that  order ;  stipulating  at  the 
same  time,  to  claim  no  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  But  all  the 
members  of  such  famih'es  are  mutually 
benefited  by  the  united  interest  and  labors 
of  the  whole  family,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  support  the  order  and  institution 
thereof;  and  they  arc  amply  provided  for 
in  health,  sickness  and  old  age.  These 
benefits  are  secured  to  them  by  contract. 

Members  of  this  class  or  order,  have 
the  privilege,  at  their  option,  by  contract, 
to  give  the  improvement  of^  any  part  or 
all  their  property,  freely  lo  be  used  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  family  to  which 
they  belong.  The  property  itself  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
contract ;  but  no  interest  can  be  claimed 
for  the  use  thereof;  nor  can  any  member 
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of  nich  rnmiiy  bo  employed  tlierrln  for 
^Higti  of  any  kind  Mornlx-rs  of  thJa 
Of4w  may  hold  nil  tbctr  own  proprrty,  so 
loQg&s  ihey  i\iu\  it  bcneiicial,  nnd  choo^ 
■o  to  do;  but  at  any  tiow*  ©Acr  hnving 
■lirticicntiy  provwi  thp  fniih  and  principles 
of  rbe  in^tUiitioTi,  to  be  able  to  act  delibe- 
fdt^ly  iind  linderstnndingly,  ih^y  nmy^  if 
th«y  chcKide,  dedicate  utid  devote  a  pan« 
or  the  whole,  and  conaecmte  it  forever^  to 
the  support  of  the  institution.  Bui  this  ia 
n  mnltLT  of  fr^e  choicje ;  the  Society  urges 
no  oxw?  HO  to  do,  ond  they  are  ulwuys  ad- 
viMsd,  in  swch  cases,  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter w<?llt  so  as  not  to  do  it  until  they  have 
a  Ml  understand  in  15  of  its  consequences ; 
leat  thtjy  should  dt>  it  premalurely,  and 
•flerwaids  repent  of  it.  Because  when  it 
b  ooce  done,  there  can  be  no  just  nor  legal 
rtfraction*  There  have  been  many  in- 
ftftncos  in  which  persons  who  have  offered 
such  dedication*  have  been  put  off  or  re- 
fill \  bocause  it  was  behevod  that  they 
were  not  duly  prepared  to  make  such  con- 
Mcrntion,  with  sufficient  discretion  and 
under!!)tEinding. 

3*  The  third  class  or  degree  of  order 
is  con>posed  of  siueh  persons  as  have  had 
aufficient  time  and  opportunity,  practically 
lo  prove  the  failh  and  principles  of  the 


institution,  and  are  thus  prepared  to 
fu!iy  and  voluntarily,  into  a  unit© 
consecrated  interest.  These  enter 
coatmcl>  and  covenant  lo  dedicate  a 
vote  themselves  and  services,  with  a) 
possess,  to  the  service  of  God  ai 
support  of  the  institution  forever, 
lating  therein  never  to  bring  deli 
damage,  claim  nor  demand,  aoaia 
Society,  nor  against  any  meml>ertl 
for  any  property  or  service  whicl 
have  thus  devoted  to  the  uses  and  pu 
of  the  institution.  No  one  is  admitlc 
this  order,  until  be  or  she  has  had 
cient  experience,  in  the  foregoing  4 
to  prove  the  faith  and  principles 
Society,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  wiih 
undersftanding  of  the  sacrifices  nnd 
of  such  dedication.  No  particular 
of  time  is  specified  for  such  a  prepa 
experience;  but  it  generally  require 
years, 

N.  B. — Those  who  wish  further 
mation  concerning  this  society,  a 
ferred  to  a  12mo,  vol.  entitled, '  Th 
timony  of  Christ^s  Second  Appe« 
also  10  *  Dunlavy's  Manifesto,*  atu 
small  12mo.  vol,  entitled,  'A  Sun 
view  of  the  Millennial  ChurchJ 
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brevity  we  must  study  in  this  arti- 
.  not  allow  us  to  give  any  thing 
ban  a  very  meagre  sketch  of  the 
held  by  Unitarian  Congregational- 
the  United  States,  and  add  a  few 
onceraing  tlie  history  and  rccep- 

these  views,  and  the  general  sta- 
>f  the  denomination. 

DOCTRINES. 

arianism  takes  its  name  from  its 
aishing  tenet,  the  strict  personal 


unity  of  God,  which  Unitarians  hold  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  God  exists  in  throe  persons.  Unita- 
rians maintain  that  God  is  one  mind,  one 
person,  one  undivided  being;  that  the 
Father  alone  is  entitled  to  be  called 
God  in  the  highest  sense ;  that  he  alone 
possesses  the  attributes  of  infinite,  unde- 
rived  divinity,  and  is  the  only  proper  ob- 
ject of  supreme  worship  and  love.  They 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  distinct 
beinff  from  him,  and  possesses  only  de- 
rived attributes;    that  he  is  not  ik» 
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preme  God  himself,  but  his  Son,  and  the 
mediator  through  whom  he  has  chosen  to 
impart  the  ricl^t  blessings  of  his  love  to 
a  sinning  world. 

This  must  be  called  the  great  leading 
doctrine,  the  distinguishing,  and,  properly 
speaking,  the  only  distinguishing  feature 
of  Unitarianism.  Unitarians  hold  the 
supremacy  of  the  Father,  and  the  inferior 
and  derived  nature  of  the  Son.  This  is 
their  sole  discriminating  article  of  faith. 

On  several  other  points  they  differ 
among  themselves.  Professing  little  rev- 
erence for  human  creeds,  having  no  com- 
mon standard  but  the  Bible,  and  allowing, 
in  the  fullest  extent,  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  liberty  of  every  Christian  to  inter- 
pret the  records  of  divine  revelation  for 
himself,  they  look  for  diversity  of  opinion 
as  the  necessary  result.  They  see  not, 
they  say,  how  this  is  to  be  avoided  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  grand  Protestant 
principle  of  individual  faith  and  liberty. 
They  claim  to  be  thorough  and  consist- 
ent Protestants. 

There  are  certain  general  views,  how- 
ever, in  which  they  are  mostly  agreed, 
as  flowing  from  the  great  discriminating 
article  of  faith  above  mentioned,  or  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  or  which  they 
feel  compelled  to  adopt  on  a  diligent  ex- 
amination of  the  sacrrd  volume.  Of  the 
more  important  of  these  views,  as  they 
arc  commonly  received  by  Unitarian  Con- 
■  grcgationalists  of  ihe  United  States,  some 
account  may  be  here  expected.  To  do 
I  full  justice  to  the  subject,  however,  would 
require  far  more  space  than  it  would  be 
proper  for  this  article  to  occupy. 

We  begin  with  the  character  of  God. 

!  Unitarians,  as  we  said,  hold  to  his  strict 

personal  unity  ;  thoy  are  accustomed,  too, 

to  dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  his 

'  moral  perfections,  and  especially  his  pa- 

I  ternal   love   and   mercy.     They   believe 

:  that  he  yearns,  with  a  father's  ti^nderness 

;  and  pity,  towards  the  whole  offspring  of 

i  Adam.     They  believe  that  he  earnestly 

'  desires    their   repentance   and   holiness ; 

that  his  infinite,  overflowing  love,  led  him, 

miraculously,  to  raise  up  and  send  Jesus 

to  1)0  their  spiritual  deliverer,  to  purify 

their  souls  from  sin,  to  restore  them  to 

communion  with  himself,  and  fit  them  for 

pardon  and  everlasting  life  in  his  pres- 


ence ;   in  a  word,  to  reconcile  man  to 
Grod,  and  earth  to  heaven. 

They  believe  that  the  gospel  of  Jens 
originated  in  the  exhaustless  and  unboiU[ht 
love  of  the  Father ;  that  it  is  intended  to 
operate  on  man,  and  not  on  God;  that 
the  only  obstacle  which  exists,  or  which 
ever  has  existed  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
the  foi^veness  of  the  sinner,  is  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  sinner  himself;  that  the 
life,  teachings,  and  resurrection  of  Jesui, 
become  an  instrument  of  pardon,  as  thej 
are  the  appointed  means  of  turning  roaa 
from  sin  to  holiness,  of  breathing  into  hii 
soul  new  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  ele- 
vating it  to  a  union  with  the  Father.  Tbej 
believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  ool 
needed  to  render  God  merciful ;  thai  Jesus 
suffered,  not  as  a  victim  of  Grod*s  wrath, 
or  to  satisfy  his  justice ;  they  think  that 
this  view  obscures  the  glory  of  the  divine 
character,  is  repugnant  to  God's  cquitv, 
veils  his  loveliest  attributes,  and  is  injuri- 
ous to  a  spirit  of  filial  trusting  piety.  Thus 
all  in  their  view,  is  to  be  referred  prima- 
rily to  the  boundless  and  unpurchased  loTe 
of  the  Father,  whose  wisdom  chose  this 
method  of  bringing  man  within  reach  of 
his  pardoning  mercy,  by  redeeming  him 
from  the  power  of  sin,  and  establishing  in 
his  heart  his  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  Jesus 
Christ.  As  before  said.  Unitarians  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  distinct  being  from  God 
and  subordinate  to  him.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  process  of 
thought,  views,  and  impressions  throu;jh 
which  they  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  ^Ve 
beg  leave  to  state  them,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  for  we  have  no  wish 
here  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  Unita- 
rian sentiments,  but  simply  that  our  views 
may  be  understood,  and  the  more  espe- 
cially, as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  oflen  misapprehended.  No  more 
of  argument  will  be  introduced,  and  no 
more  of  the  history  of  ancient  and  foreign 
Unitarianism,  than  appears  necessar>'  to 
put  the  reader  in  complete  possession  of 
the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  sect  as 
it  exists  in  this  country. 

Unitarians  do  not  rely  exclusively,  or 
chiefly,  on  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
intrinsic  incredibility  of  the  doctrine  to 
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ich  they  stand  opposed.  They  take 
Bible  in  their  hands,  as  they  say,  and 
Lng  down  to  read  it,  as  plain  unlettered 
ristians,  and  with  prayer  for  divine 
mination,  they  find  that  the  general 
or  of  its  language  either  distinctly  as- 
ts  or  necessarily  implies  the  supremacy 
:he  Father,  and  teaches  the  inferior  and 
ived  nature  of  the  Son.  In  proof  of 
),  they  appeal  to  such  passages  as  the 
owing :  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
;ht  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
us  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  (John 
i.  3.)  "  For  there  is  one  God  and  one 
diator  between^  God  and  man,  the  man 
rist  Jesus."  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  «•  My  Fa- 
r  is  greater  than  I."  (John  xiv.  28.) 
(y  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
it  me."  (Ibid.  vii.  16.)  "  I  speak  not 
myself."  (Ibid.  xiv.  10.)  "I  can  of 
own  self  do  nothing."  (Ibid.  v.  80.) 
"he  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me  he  doeth 
works."  (Ibid.  xiv.  10,)  "  God  hath 
de  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified, 
h  Lord  and  Christ."  (Acts  ii.  36.) 
Lim  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
id  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour." 
id.  V.  31.) 

They  appeal  to  such  passages,  and 
lerally  to  all  those  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
ailed,  not  God  himself,  but  the  Son  of 
d ;  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  sent, 
[  the  Father  as  sending,  appointing  him 
ingdom,  "  giving"  him  authority,  giv- 
him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the 
irch.  Such  passages,  they  contend, 
w  derived  power  and  authority.  Again, 
m  the  Son  is  represented  as  praying  to 
Father,  and  the  Father  as  hearing  and 
nting  his  prayer,  how,  ask  they,  can 
plain  serious  reader,  resist  the  convic- 
I,  that  he  who  prays  is  a  difierent  being 
n  him  to  whom  he  prays?  Does  a 
ag  pray  to  himself? 
Jnitarians  urge,  that  passages  like  those 
ive  referred  to,  occurring  promiscuously, 
fair  specimens  of  the  language  in  which 
us  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament ; 
t  such  is  the  common  language  of  the 
le,  and  that  it  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
h  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  regarded  by 
se  with  whom  he  lived  and  conversed, 
the  infinite  and  supreme  God,  or  that 
Bible'  was  meant  to  teach  any  such 
trine.    They  dp  not  find,  they  say, 


that  the  deportment  of  the  disciples  and 
the  multitudes  towards  Jesus,  the  questions 
they  asked  him,  and  the  character  of  their 
intercourse  with  him,  indicated  any  such 
belief  on  their  part,  or  any  supposition 
that  he  was  the  infinite  Jehovah.  We 
meet,  say  they,  with  no  marks  of  that 
surprise  and  astonishment  which  they  must 
have  expressed  on  being  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine, — on  being  told 
that  he  who  stood  before  them,  who  ate 
and  drank  with  them,  who  slept  and 
waked,  who  was  capable  of  fatigue  and 
sensible  to  pain,  was  in  truth,  the  Infinite 
and  Immutable  One,  the  Preserver  and 
Governor  of  nature. 

They  contend  that  the  passages  gene- 
rally adduced  to  prove  the  supreme  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  fail  of  their  object ;  that 
without  violence  they  will  receive  a  dif- 
ferent construction;  that  such  construc- 
tion is  oflen  absolutely  required  by  the 
language  itself,  or  the  connexion  in  which 
it  stands ;  that  most  of  those  passages,  if 
carefully  examined,  far  from  disproving, 
clearly  show  the  distinct  nature  and  infe- 
riority of  the  Son.  They  notice  the  fact 
as  a  remarkable  one,  that  of  all  the  proof 
texts,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Trinity, 
there  is  not  one  on  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  eminent  Trinitarian  critics  have 
not  put  a  Unitarian  construction,  and  thus 
they  agree  that  Unitarianism  may  be 
proved  from  the  concessions  of  Trinita- 
rians themselves. 

To  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one 
God,  Unitarians  object  again,  its  intrinsic 
incredibility.  They  say,  that  they  can- 
not receive  the  doctrine,  because  in  assert- 
ing that  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Divinity,  it  teaches,  according  to  any  con- 
ception they  can  form  of  the  subject,  tliat 
there  arc  three  beings,  three  minds,  three 
conscious  agents,  and  thus  it  makes  three 
Gods,  and  to  assert  that  these  three  are 
one,  is  a  contradiction. 

So  too  with  regard  to  the  Saviour, — to 
affirm  that  the  same  being  is  both  finite 
and  infinite,  man  and  God,  they  say  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity.  If  Jesus  Christ  possessed  two 
natures,  two  wills,  two  minds,  a  finite  and 
an  infinite,  they  maintain  that  he  must  be 
two  persons,  two  beings. 

Unitarians  of  the  present  day«  as  fiur  a« 
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wc  know,  do  not  think  it  lawful  directly 
to  address  Christ  in  prayer. 

They  think  that  his  own  example,  the 
direction  he  gave  to  his  disciples — ^**  When 
ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father," — and  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following,  "  In  that  day," 
that  is,  when  I  am  withdrawn  from  you 
into  heaven,  "  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing ; 
verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name  he 
will  give  it  you,"  not  only  authorize,  but 
absolutely  require  prayer  to  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  Father.  To  prove  that  the 
ancient  Christians  were  accustomed  thus 
to  address  their  prayers,  they  allege  the 
authority  of  Origen,  who  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  the  third  century,  and  was 
eminent  for  piety  and  talents,  and  in  learn- 
ing surpassed  all  the  Christians  of  his  day. 
"  If  we  understand  what  prayer  is,"  says 
Origen,  "  it  will  appear  that  it  is  never  to 
be  oifered  to  any  originated  being,  not  to 
Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all ;  to  whom  our  Saviour  him- 
self prayed  and  taught  us  to  pray." 

In  regard  to  the  metaphysical  nature 
and  rank  of  the  Son,  and  the  time  at  which 
his  existence  commenced.  Unitarians  un- 
doubtedly diflcr  in  opinion.  Some  hold 
his  pre-exislcnce,  and  oihers  suppose  that 
his  existence  commenced  at  the  time  of  his 
entrance  into  the  world. 

Tlic  question  of  his  nature  they  do  not 
consider  as  important.  Some  take  this 
view.  They  think  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles,  the  original  witnesses  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  him, 
bears  only  on  his  birth,  miracles,  teach- 
ings, life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, that  is,  on  his  character  and  ofRces, 
and  that  beyond  these  we  need  not  go ; 
that  these  are  all  which  it  is  important 
that  we  should  know  or  believe ;  that  the 
rest  is  speculation,  hypothesis,  with  which, 
as  practical  Christians,  we  have  no  con- 
cern ;  that  our  comfort,  our  hope,  our 
security  of  pardon  and  eternal  life  depend 
not  upon  our  knowledge  or  belief  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  all  entertain  exalted 
views  of  his  character  and  offices.  In  a 
reverence  for  these  they  profess  to  yield 
to  no  class  of  Christians.  The  divinity 
which  others  ascribe  to  his  person,  they 
think  may  with  more  propriety  be  referred 
to  these.     "  We  believe  firmly,"  says  one 


of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  the  vetiL^ 
"  in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  misaoa  and^ 
office,  that  he  spoke  with  divine  authoiitj, 
and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  divine  pei« 
fections. 

<<  We  believe  that  God  dwelt  in  him, 
numifested  himself  through  him,  tanght 
men  by  him,  and  communicated  to  him  his 
Spirit  without  measure. 

«  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
most  glorious  display,  expression,  and 
representative  of  God  to  mankind,  so  thai 
through  seeing  and  knowing  hiniy  we  see 
and  Ibiow  the  invisible  Father ;  so  that 
when  Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world 
and  dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously 
than  at  any  former  period.  In  Christ's 
words  wo  hear  God  speaking ;  in  his  mi- 
racles we  behold  God  acting ;  in  his  cha- 
racter and  life,  we  sec  an  unsullied  image 
of  God's  purity  and  love.  We  believe, 
then,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  this  term 
is  often  and  properly  used." 

Unitarians  do  not  think  that  they  de- 
tract from  the  true  glory  of  the  Son.  They 
regard  him  as  one  with  God  in  afiection, 
wUl,  and  purpose.  This  union,  they  think, 
is  explained  by  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
himself:  "  Be  ye  also  one,"  says  he  to  his 
disciples,  "  even  as  I  and  my  Father  are 
one ;"  one  not  in  nature,  but  in  purpose, : 
affection  and  act.     Through  him  Chris-  j 
tians  are  brought  near  to  the  Father,  and : 
their  hearts  are   penetrated  with  divine  ; 
love.  By  union  with  him  as  the  true  vine,  | 
they  are  nurtured  in  the  spiritual  life.   In  . 
his  teachings  they  find  revelations  of  holy  ■ 
truth.     They  ascribe  peculiar  power  and  |j 
significance  to  his  cross.   To  that  emblem ,; 
of  self-sacrificing    love,  they  teem  with  , 
emotions  which  language  is  too  poor  to  j 
express.  j 

The  cross  is  connected  in  the  minds  of  .. 
Christians  with  the  atonement.  On  this . 
subject  Unitarians  feel  constrained  to  dilFer , 
from  many  of  their  fellow  Christians,  j 
Unitarians  do  not  reject  the  atonement  in  | 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  scriptural  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  While  they  graterully , 
acknowledge  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and 
believe  that  through  the  chaimel  of  his  i 
gospel  are  conveyed  to  them  the  most  i 
precious  blessings  of  a  Father's  mercy, , 
they  object  strongly  to  the  views  frequently  | 
expressed,  of  the  connection  of  the  dcaih  1 
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of  Chiist  with  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of 
Chiut  were  penal— designed  to  satisfy  a 
principle  of  stem  justice ;  for  justice,  say 

(they,  does  not  inflict  sufl^ng  on  the  inno- 
cent in  order  to  pardon  the  guilty ;  and 
besidesy  they  believe  that  God's  justice  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  mercy ;  that 
^  to  separate  them,  even  in  thought,  is 
greatly  to  dishonor  him.  They  believe 
that  however  the  cross  stands  connected 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  that  connexion, 
aa  before  said,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
efiects  wrought  on  man  and  not  on  God. 

They  believe  that  in  thus  teaching  they 
do  not  rob  the  cross  of  its  power,  nor  take 
away  from  the  sinner  ground  of  hope.  To 
the  objection  that  sin  requires  an  infinite 
atonement,  and  that  none  but  an  infinite 
being  can  make  that  atonement,  they  re- 
ply by  saying,  that  they  find  in  their  Bibles 
not  one  word  of  this  infinite  atonement, 
and  besides,  that  no  act  of  a  finite  being, 
a  frail,  sinning  child  of  dust,  can  possess 
a  character  of  infinity,  or  merit  an  infinite 
punishment ;  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage so  to  speak ;  and  fiirther,  that  if  an 
infinite  suflerer  were  necessary  to  make 
due  atonement  for  sin,  no  such  atonement 
could  ever  be  made,  for  infinite  cannot 
sufi^ ;  that  God  is  unchangeable,  and  it 
is  both  absurd  and  impious  to  ascribe  suf- 
fering to  him ;  God  cannot  die ;  and  ad- 
mitting Jesus  to  have  been  God  as  well 
as  man,  only  his  human  nature  sufifbred ; 
that  there  was  no  infinite  sufferer  in  the 
case ;  that  thus  the  theory  of  the  infinite 
atonement  proves  a  fallacy,  and  the  whole 
fabric  falls  to  the  ground.  Still  is  not  the 
sinner  left  without  hope,  because  he  leans 
on  the  original  and  unchanging  love  and 
compassion  of  the  Father,  to  whom  as  the 
prime  fountain  we  trace  back  all  gospel 
means  and  influences,  and  who  is  ever 
ready  to  pardon  those,  who  through  Christ 
and  his  cross  are  brought  to  repentance 
fer  sin  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 

Further,  the  Unitarians  reply,  that  what- 
ever mysterious  offices  the  cross  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  possess,  beyond  its 
natural  power  to  afiect  the  heart,  it  must 
owe  that  efficacy  wholly  to  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  thus  the  nature  and  rank 
of  the  instrument  becomes  of  no  impor- 
tance, since  the  omnipotence  of  God  can 


endow  the  weakest  instrument  with  power 
to  produce  any  effect  he  designs  to  accom- 
plish by  it. 

They  quote  Bishop  Watson,  a  Trinita^ 
rian  writer,  as  saying  that  "  all  depends 
on  the  appointment  of  God ;"  that  it  will 
not  do  for  us  to  question  the  propriety  of 
any  **  means  his  goodness  has  appointed, 
merely  because  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
fitted  to  attain  the  end ;"  that  neither  the 
Arian  nor  the  Humanitarian  hypothesis 
necessarily  precludes  '*  atonement  by  the 
death  of  Jesus."  (Charge  delivered  in 
1795.) 

By  the  Holy  Spirit,  Unitarians  suppose 
is  meant  not  a  person,  but  an  influence ; 
and  hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  <'  poured  out," 
"  given,"  and  we  read  of  the  "  anointing" 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  phrases,  which  they 
contend,  preclude  the  idea  of  a  person.  It 
was  given  miraculously  to  the  first  disci- 
ples, and  gently  as  the  gathering  dews  of 
evening  distils  upon  the  heart  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  all  ages,  helping  their 
infirmity,  ministering  to  their  renewal, 
and  ever  strengthening  and  comforting 
them.  It  is  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  as 
Christ  said :  "  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifls  unto  your  children ; 
how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him?"  (Luke  xi.  13.) 

Unitarians  believe  that  salvation  through 
the  gospel  is  oflered  to  all,  on  such  terms 
as  all,  by  God's  help,  which  he  will  never 
withhold  from  any  who  earnestly  strive  to 
know  and  do  his  will,  and  lead  a  pure, 
humble,  and  benevolent  life,  have  power 
to  accept. 

They  reject  the  doctrine  of  native  total 
depravity;  but  they  assert  that  man  is 
bom  weak,  and  in  possession  of  appetites 
and  propensities,  by  the  abuse  of  which  all 
become  actual  sinners ;  and  they  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  what  is  figuratively  ex- 
pressed by  the  "  new  birth,"  that  is,  the 
becoming  spiritual  and  holy,  being  led  by 
that  spirit  of  truth  and  love  which  Jesus 
came  to  introduce  into  the  souls  of  his  fol- 
lowers. This  change  is  significantly  called 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  the  heart, 
without  which,  as  they  teach,  the  pardon 
of  sin,  were  it  possible,  would  confer  no 
happiness,  and  the  songs  of  Paradise 
would  fell  with  harsh  dissonance  on  the  ear. 
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Upitaria>ia  somcitiinea  speak  of  rever- 
CC  for  humnn  Datyre — of  revcreoce  for 
the  wuL  They  reverence  it  as  God'* 
work,  fprni<>d  for  undying  growth  and  im- 
prov^m^uL  They  believe  thai  il  poasesses 
puwers  cApJrble  of  rt^eiving  the  highest 
tftith«>  'I'hey  believe  that  Ijod,  in  various 
triya,  make^  revelations  of  tnith  and  duty 
to  the  human  soul ;  thai  in  various  ways 
he  fjuickens  it ;  kindles  in  it  holy  thoughts 
ond  ospirationjs,  and  inspires  it  by  his  life^ 
giving  presence.  They  believe  that  how- 
ever darkened  and  degraded,  it  is  capable 
of  bctng  regenerated,  renewed,  by  the 
moans  and  influcncca  which  he  provides. 
Thoy  Mieve  thnt  it  is  not  so  darkened  by 
th*^  fftU  bu(  that  some  good,  some  power, 
some  capacity  of  spiritual  life,  is  left  in  \u 
But  they  acknowledge  that  it  has  need  of 
help ;  that  it  hasi  need  to  be  breathed  upon 
by  the  divine  Spirit.  They  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  peculiar  mode  of 
viewing  Christianity  which  encourages 
proscription;  encourages  pride  and  self- 
exaltation.  They  believe  that  the  heart 
which  knows  itself  will  be  ever  humble* 
They  belrevo  that  they  must  perpetually 
look  to  God  for  help.  They  teach  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  and  a  diligent  use  of 
the  means  of  devout  culture  ;  thoy  do  not 
thus  tench  reverence  for  human  nature  in 
any  such  sense,  they  think,  as  w*ould 
countenance  the  idea  that  man  ia  sufficient 
to  save  himself  without  God ;  they  pray 
to  him  fi^r  illumination,  pray  that  he  will 
more  and  more  communicjite  of  himself 
to  their  souls*  They  teach  the  blighting 
consequences  of  sin*  They  believe  that 
in  the  universe  which  God  has  formed, 
this  is  the  only  csacntial  and  lasting  evil ; 
ond  that  to  rescue  the  human  soul  from 
its  power,  to  win  it  back  to  the  love  of 
God,  of  truth  and  right,  and  to  obedience, 
to  a  principle  of  enlarged  benevolence 
which  embraces  every  fellow-being  as  a 
brother,  is  the  noblest  work  which  reli- 
gion can  achieve,  and  wor!h  all  tho  blood 
and  tears  which  were  poured  out  by  Jesus 
in  his  days  of  humiliation* 

While  they  earnestly  inculcate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  holy  heart  and  a  pure  and 
benevolent  life,  they  deny  that  man  is  to 
bo  saved  by  his  own  merit,  or  works,  ex- 
cept as  a  condition  to  which  tho  mercy  of 
God  has  been  pleased  to  annex  the  gift  of 


everlasting  life  and  felicity.  Uniiarisa 
Congregaiionalists  believe  Urmly  in  a  fei- 
ture  retribution  for  sin  and  holiness. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  ibft  senli* 
ments  which,  as  a  body,  they  emertBia  of 
the  Bible.  They  regard  the  sacred  booki 
of  it  as  containing  words  of  a  divine  r^Te- 
laiion  miraculously  made  to  the  irorWp 
They  receive  it  as  their  standard,  their 
rtile  of  faith  ond  hfc.  Interpreting  it  js 
they  think  consistency  and  the  pnncipla  1 
of  sound  and  approveil  criticism  demand. 
They  make  use  of  the  common,  or  King' 
James*  version,  as  it  is  called,  but,  like  all 
well-informed  Christians,  they  think  ihal 
a  reverence  for  truth  and  a  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  God,  justify  and  re<juire 
ihem,  wherever  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  meaning,  to  appenl  to  the  original,  or 
to  com  pa  re  ot  her  v  ersion  s ,  In  doing  ih  ts, 
they  say,  thai  they  do  not  fear  that  they 
shall  be  condemned  by  any  intelligpat 
Christian- 

In  proof  of  their  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  they  appeitl  to  the  circumstance  that 
several  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianhy  against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  bav<! 
been  Unitarians,  a  fact,  say  they,  "whkh 
they  are  confident  no  one  acquainted  witli 
the  theological  literature  of  modem  ages 
will  call  in  question* 

To  the  charge  that  they  unduly  exalt 
human  reason.  Unitarian  Christians  reply 
by  saying,  that  the  Bible  is  addressed  to 
us  as  reasonable  beings,  that   reverence 
for  its  records,  and  respect  for  the  naturw 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  us,  and  whrdi 
Christ  came  to  save,  make  it  our  duly  to 
use  our  understanding  and  the  best  li^ta 
which  are  afforded  ns,  for  ascertaining  its 
meaning;  that  God  cannot  contradid  lO 
one  way  what  he  records  in  another;  that 
his  word  and  works  must  utter  a  consistent 
language ;  that  if  the  Bible  be  hjs  gif^,  it 
cannot  be  at  war  with  nature  and  human 
reason ;  that  if  we  discard  reason  in  its 
interpretation,  there   is  no   absurdity  we 
may  not  deduce  from  it  j  that  we  cannot 
do  it  greater  dishonor  than  to  admit  that  it 
will  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  reason ;  that 
if  our  faculties  arc  not  worthy  of  inist,  if 
they  arc  so  distempered  by  the  fall,  that 
we  e^n  no  longer  repose  any  confidence 
in   their  veracity;   then  revelation  itself 
cannot  benefit  us,  for  we  have  no  reason 


fell  of  judging  of  its  evidences  or  import, 

aod  are  reduced  at  once  to  a  state  of  utter 

scepticism. 
Such,  omitting  minor  differences,  are 

the  leading  views  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
gregationalists  of  the  United  States.  They 
do  not  claim  to  hold  ail  these  views  as 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Several  of  them 
they  share  in  common  with  other  classes 
of  Christians,  or  with  individuals  of  other 
denominations. 


HISTORY. 

Of  the  history  and  statistics  of  Unita- 
rians in  the  United  States,  we  have  left 
ourselves  little  room  to  speak.  The  Uni- 
tarians of  these  days  do  not  profess  to  hold 
any  new  doctrines.  They  speak  of  its 
antiquity  and  revival. 

The  history  of  ancient  Unitarianism,  I 
must  pass  over,  both  as  foreign  to  the 
object  of  this  sketch,  and  a  subject  which 
would  require  more  space  than  is  assigned 
for  our  whole  article.    I  will  only  state  in 
a  single  paragraph  what  modern  Unita- 
I  rians  contend  that  they  are  able  to  prove 
I  in  regard  to  the  early  prevalence  of  this 
I  doctrine.     They  begin  by  stating  that  the 
I]  Jews  before  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  were 
I  rtrictly  Unitarian ;  that  it  is  a  fact  as  well 
I  ascertained  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  the 
I  Jewish  Christians  of  the  early  ages  were 
|<  80  also ;  being  believers  in  the  simple  hu- 
.  manity  of  Jesus ;  that  several  of  the  early 
l|  fathers  recognise  this  fact ;  and  that  this 
■I  belief  was  not  originally  deemed  heretical. 
They  contend  and  profess  to  show,  that 
all  the  fathers  for  more  than  three  hun- 
iirod  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  never  fail  of  ascribing  su- 
premacy to  the  Father,  and  held  the  strict 
and  proper  inferiority  of  the  Son ;  that 
they  made  him  a  distinct  being  from  the 
Father,  though  many  of  them  assigned 
him  from  all  eternity  a  sort  of  metaphy- 
«cal,  or  potential,  existence  in  the  Father 
as  an  attribute,  that  is,  his  wisdom  or  rea- 
son, which  attribute  took  a  separate  per- 
sonal existence  a  little  before  the  creation 
I  of  the  world,  and  became  an  agent  of  the 
I:  Father  in  its  formation.  In  this  they  differ 
from  the  Arians,  who  taught  that  he  was 
created  out  of  nothing.   Unitarians  afRrm, 
that  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


is  first  traced  in  the  learned  Platonizing 
converts,  who  brought  it  with  them  from 
the  school  of  human  philosophy ;  they 
say  that  its  origin  is  thus  in  their  view 
satisfactorily  explained ;  they  contend  that 
it  was  of  gradual  formation,  and  that  they 
can  trace  its  growth  from  age  to  age,  till 
it  acquired  something  like  its  present  form 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
These  views  they  think  have  been  well 
established  in  modern  writings,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England. 

We  now  come  to  modern  Unitarian- 
ism. The  history  of  this,  too,  in  foreign 
countries,  we  must  dismiss  in  some  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  sentences,  stating 
merely  a  few  general  facts. 

We  discover  traces  of  anti-trinitarian 
sentiments,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
formation under  Luther,  and  Unitarianism 
was  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  Cel- 
larius,  a  learned  man,  a  native  of  Stutt- 
gard,  born  in  1499,  and  for  some  time 
united  in  warm  friendship  with  Luther 
and  Melanclhon.  Several  of  the  learned 
contemporaries  of  Luther,  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  embraced  the  same  sen- 
timents. Servetus,  a  native  of  Aragon, 
was  burned  as  a  heretic  for  his  Unitarian- 
ism, at  Geneva,  in  1553.  About  the 
same  time  a  society  of  Unitarians  in  Italy 
was  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  In- 
quisition. A  retreat  was  afterwards 
opened  to  them  in  Poland ;  they  had  a 
college  at  Racow,  numbering  at  one  time 
more  than  a  thousand  students ;  they  had 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  sentiments  were  embraced  by  many 
of  the  chief  nobility.  There  tboy  flour- 
ished many  years,  and  left  behind  them 
many  monuments  of  their  learning  and 
zeal.  They  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom  in  16G0.  Sonne  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  some  to  different  parts  of  Germa- 
ny; and  some  to  Transylvania,  where 
they  still  exist  as  a  distinct  sect.  Flolland 
still  contains  a  considerable  number,  and 
most  of  the  pastors  of  Germany  hold 
Unitarian  sentiments. 

In  England,  they  are  traced  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  there  as  elsewhere,  they  were  subject 
to  severe  persecution  for  their  opinions, 
and  some  of  them  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.     Tlio  doctrine,  however,  was 
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ioith, 
fattck,  at 

AUtod  May  15tb, 
y»,  in 

^  is  ?few 

SB^iirt,  "*  I  laa  ^midfy  m  n  wttnests  te> 
_  Lb*  j«l  *^*     Htf   goes  back  sixiy^five 

and 
Otok  Haylflw  ofButoQ^  and 

he  wifay  *^  how  many 
V  lftw\rr»,  phY^wnSf  tra.de^ 
TKrre   w?w,   liowevor, 
tktltt  4»p«ii  «v<9««l  ^"  rQiJCa.ruuu5ni  at  this 

,^KkbiM  ;  ito>r  ««f«  Uhei«  m&ny  congrcga- 
llM»  fiiiftoiiBty  rmruian  uutil  uAer  the 

^itrntm/^Gtmnttt  of  th«*  pfv^ot  century^ 

wttffY  te»  ttit  Sksfiftur«  Acoxmt  of  Jesu3 
Vhriit^  ^ttm  MttiMMed  in  Boatoa,  ajid 

!u  IT^  the  MKitfTf  imfthLp[>mg  at 
Kn^t  (."^fwJ^  Boatofit  ^'ptM  an 
^itn-mkn!  tiMrgy,  frt>«  whtch  Trinitarian 
M  (ititm'uu  *rro  e.vlutted.  Botwoon  that 
l^j  iod  lukd  tho  vn^  of  tbc  ceatury,  TTnita- 
t'uiix  t***nti((u*jUs  nwnii^sW  thems<?lv^e3  to 
A  mikall  M\tont  in  Maine,  and  Mr*  Bently 
txjir'nly  preached  them  m  Salem,  Massa- 
rmJtH^ttH^  The  same  sentiments  were 
j>rt^iuihwl  in   tho  floulhem   parts  of  the 


in  Plymouth  and  BamstabJe  coun 
on  the    latter   of  which    there  wen 

,   Unitarians,      In    the  western   pan 

of  liissachusetts,  in  Connecticut,  Rlkoik 
blmdt  and  New  Hanipshimj  Uaito* 
riamsna  bad  made  but  little  progress. 
Oat  or  New  England,  few  if  any  traces 
of  it  were  visible,  except  at  Northu|nbe^ 
land  and  Phiiadelphia,  where  Dr.  Prieatly 
had  made  some  converts. 

Thus  dosed  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
Bat  though,  as  be/bre  remarked,  there 
was  at  this  time  bat  little  open  profession 
of  rnitarianism^  the  general  tone  of  fhmlt* 
ingand  feeling  in  Boston  and  theviciiutyt 
was  decidedly  Umtarian,  or,  at  least,  tbl 
current  was  strongly  setting  that  way. 

Daring  the  first  fiAeen  year*  of  tk 
present  centnry,  controversy  on  the  su^ 
ject  was  seldom  or  never  introduced  lalo 
the  pulpit,  but  Unitarianism  was  making 
silent  progresa.  Many  having  ceased  t* 
bear  the  opposite  sentiments  inculcated, 
embraced  it,  often  without  any  distiod 
coRsciotJsncss  of  the  feet.  The  lam 
Unitarianism  was  then  seldom  heard  m 
New  England,  those  since  called  Unite' 
rians  being  Uien  denominated  Ltbenl 
Christians.  The  appointment  of  oneaf 
them  to  the  divinity  professorship  at  Cam* 
bridge,  in  1805,  was  the  occasion  of  some 
controversy. 

The  year  1815,  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  American  Unitarianism,  The 
circumstances  were  briefly  these ;  Mr. 
Belsham,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Lindsey,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1812,  had  inlfidut^eii 
a  chapter  on  American  Unitarianism,  or 
as  it  was  expressed,  on  the  "  Progr^a  and 
Present  State  of  the  Unitarian  Churches 
in  America,"  This  was  republished  in 
Boston  in  1815,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
American  editor,  t)ie  object  of  the  lepiabli. 
cation  being  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
Unitarianism  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
The  pnmphlet  was  immediately  review^ 
in  the  Panoplist,  an  Orthodox  publication 
of  the  day.  The  two  publications  caused 
groat  excitement.  The  Panoplist  espfr 
cially,  was  complained  of  by  Unitarians^ 
as  greatly  misrepresenting  their  senti- 
ments, and  containing  many  injuriow 
aspersions  on  their  character. 

A  controversy  ensued,  Dr,  Chanaing 
leading  the  way»  in  a  letter  addre^xd  lo 
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the  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher,  in  which  he 
charges  the  Panoplist  with  the  attempt  to 
fasten  on  the  Unitarians  of  this  country 
all  the  odium  of  Mr.  Beisham's  peculiar 
views,  and  replies  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  other  misrepresentations  of  the  re- 
viewer, particularly  to  the  accusation  of 
hypocritical  concealment,  brought  against 
the  Unitarians.  Several  pamphlets  were 
written  in  this  controversy  by  Dr.  'Chan- 
ning.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Salem, 
and  some  others,  mostly  in  1815. 

The  tendency  of  this  controversy  was 
to  draw  a  sharp  and  distinct  line  between 
the  parties.  The  Panoplist  had  urged  on 
the  Orthodox  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
^in  worship  and  communion  from  Uni- 
tarians.** From  that  time  the  exchange 
of  pulpits  between  the  clergymen  of  ortho- 
dox and  liberal  denominations,  in  a  great 
measure,  ceased,  though  all  were  not  pre- 
pared for  this  decided  step.  Many  con- 
gregations were  much  divided  in  opinion ; 
a  separation  was  viewed  by  many  as  a 
great  evil ;  many  were  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  bat  it  now  became  inevitable. 

TTie  Unitarian  controversy,  strictly  so 
called,  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  churches  and  parishes,  respect- 
ively, in  the  settlement  of  a  minister. 
Before  the  excitement  on  this  subject  had 
SQbuded,  another  controvery  arose,  occa- 
sioned by  Dr.  Channing's  sermon,  preach- 
ed at  Baltimore,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Sparks. 

This  controversy  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Cahrinism  generally,  all  of  which  were 
subjected  to  a  very  thorough  discussion. 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  appeared  in 

I'  defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Andrews 
Norton  in  opposition  to  it,  in  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Examiner,  subsequently  en- 
larged and  published  in  a  separate  volume, 
UD&r  the  title,  **  A  Statement  of  Reasons 
for  not  believing  the  Doctrine  of  Trini- 
tarians, concerning  the  Nature  of  God, 
and  the  Person  of  Christ."  Dr.  Woods, 
of  Andover,  defended  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
rinism,  and  Dr.  Ware,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, replied.  There  were  several  re- 
plications and  rejoinders  on  both  sides.  A 
discussion  was  at  the  same  time  going  on 
between  Mr.  Sparks  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Princeton. 


By  the  time  this  controversy  subsided, 
the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congreffa- 
tionalists  were  found  to  constitute  two  Ss- 
tinct  bodies.  The  ministers  of  both  divi- 
sions, however,  in  Massachusetts,  still  an- 
nually met  in  convention  as  Congrega- 
tionalists,  a  name  which  belongs  equally 
to  both,  but  have,  elsewhere,  little  religious 
fellowship  or  communion. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  history,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  given  here,  of  the  American 
Unitarians,  viewed  as  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  denomination  of  Christians. 
They  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Congregationalists  of  New  England, 
and  are  still  Congregationalists,  the  forms 
of  which  they  value  for  what  they  regard 
as  their  scriptural  simplicity,  as  well  as 
from  many  ancestral  associations. 

STATISTICS. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Unitarians  in  the  United  States ;  and  of 
their  character  for  intelligence,  piety,  and 
benevolence,  it  does  not  become  us,  in  the 
present  article,  to  speak.  When  they 
have  no  separate  place  of  worship,  they 
continue  in  many  instances  united  in  wor- 
ship with  orthodox  societies.  From  the 
Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation (May,  1840,)  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  religious  societies  and  churches 
professedly  Unitarian,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  then  150;  in  Maine,  15;  in  New 
Hampshire,  19 ;  and  out  of  New  England, 
36.  The  number  has  since  increased, 
and  is  now  estimated  in  all  about  SOO. 
These  are  Congregational  Unitarians,  to 
whom  this  article  refers.  The  same  docu- 
ment assigns  to  the  denomination  called 
Christians,  (who  are  also  Unitarians,)  in 
1833, 700  ministers,  1000  churches,  from 
75,000  to  100,000  communicants,  and 
from  250,000  to  800,000  worshippers. 
Besides  the  Congregational  Unitarians,  it 
b  computed  that  there  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  about  2,000  congregations 
of  Unitarians,  chiefly  of  the  sects  called 
Christians,  Universalists,  and  Friends  or 
Quakers. 

Among  the  periodicals  which  utter  Uni- 
tarian sentiments,  at  the  present  time,  are 
the  Christian  Register,  a  weekly  paper, 
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commfiiiDed  in  Boston,  in  1622 ;  the  Month- 
ly Mbtottlliiuy  or  Rc^ligioQ  and  Letter j>  a 
monthly  publication  in  Boston,  commenced 
m  IH^Jtl;  and  the  Christian  Examiner. 
Tho  latter  was  originally  issued  under  the 
name  oC  the  Christian  Disciple^  a  monthly 
pidiiicatioDf  commenced  at  Boston  in  11913, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester,  It  continued  under  his 
charge  until  1919,  when  a  new  series  was 
oominenoed  under  ditlerent  editors.  This 
series  terminated  with  the  fii\h  volume,  at 
the  end  of  1823.  The  work  then  took 
the  name  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  which 
ia  still  continued,  a  number  being  issued 
every  two  months,  the  34th  volume  being 
now  in  the  course  of  publication^  This 
work,  which  combines  literature  with  theo- 
logy, has  always  sustained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  ability, — nearly  alj 
the  more  eminent  Unitarians  of  ihe  day 
having  been,  at  dilTerent  times,  numbered 
among  its  contributors. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association 
wa«  founded  in  Boston,  in  1825,  An  ex- 
tcnaive  correspondence  is  carried  on,  and 
other  business  transacted  by  the  gencraZ 
secretary  of  the  Associntion ;  and  there 
are  now  several  auxiliaries  ia  diifercnt 
parts  of  the  United  States, 

The  Association  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ings at  Boston,  in  May  of  each  year,  at 
which  the  report  of  the  secretary  is  read, 


after  which  various  topics  are  disa 
speeches  or  addresses^  The  Asso 
through  its  Executive  Committee 
tracts  monthly,  of  which  the  16th 
is  now  in  the  course  of  pnblicatioc 

It  furnishes  temporary  aid  to  sn 
destitute  societies,  and  does  sometl 
domestic  missions,  particularly 
Western  States.  There  is  also  a  B 
Pamphlet  Society,  not  under  tha 
of  the  Association,  but  which  co^ 
in  some  measure,  with  Jt,  and  dta 
a  large  number  of  books  and  trar:t 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  I 
tion  speaks  of  the  condition  and  pi 
of  the  denomination,  as  in  a  high 
encouraging.  Societies,  it  affim 
multiplying  in  New  England,  and 
rious  parts  of  the  South  and  West- 
spirit  of  active  controversy  in  thfl 
passing  away,  as  some  think,  the 
ance  of  a  living,  practical  faith, 
earnest  piety,  was  never  more  decf 
The  present  year,  active  ellbrta  hn 
made,  and  not  wholly  in  vain,  i 
funds  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  den 
tion,  especially  to  educate  young  n 
the  ministry,  to  assist  destitute  ac 
and  support  missionaries;  in  difiero! 
to  promote  the  cause  of  spiritual 
tianity,  and  aid  in  building  up  the  ki 
of  the  Uedeemer  in  the  world. 
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BY  THE  REV.  A.  B.  GROSH,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Such  is  the  general  and  approved  name 
of  that  denomination  of  Christians,  which 
ii  distinguished  for  believing  that  God  will 
finally  save  all  mankind  from  sin  and 
deathf  and  make  all  intelligences  holy  and 
happy  by  and  through  the  mediation  of 
km  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Anciently,  believers  in  this  sentiment  were 
called  by  its  opposers,  *<  Merciful  Doc- 
ton  ;^  and  at  a  later  day,  <<  Heli-Redemp- 
tioiusts*'  and  *<  Restorationers ;"  and  within 
t  few  yean  past,  eSbrta  have  been  made 
to  create  a  distinction  among  them,  by 
clusing  them  as  "  Rcstorationists*'  and 
"  UltnuUniversalists  ;*' — ^but  the  denomi- 
nation itself,  though  composed  of  all  classes 
thus  attemj^Led  to  be  distinguished  and  di- 
vided off,  claims  for  itself  the  sole  name 
ofUiciVBBSALisT,  and  disclaims  any  other 
HUitkUvc  title  by  which  to  be  designated. 
The  great  general  sentiment  of  the  finals 
umversal  sahaiion  cf  all  moral  icings 
from  sin  and  death,  in  which  this  denomi- 
nation is  united,  and  by  which  it  is  distin- 
gutihed,  is  termed  Universalism ;  or, 
iometimes,  by  way  of  varying  the  phrase- 
ology, *<  the  Abrahamic  faith ;"  because  it 
is  the  gospel  that  was  declared  to  Abra- 
ham—or, sometimes,  "the  Restitution," 
or,  "  the  Restitution  of  all  things,"  dec. 
But  that  the  reader  may  have  as  full  in- 
formation of  this  denomination  and  its 
fiiitb,  as  the  limits  of  this  work  will  permit,^ 
I  will  state — First,  the  history  of  the 
lentiment  peculiar  to  it.  Second,  the  rise, 
progress,  present  condition,  and  prospects 
of  the  denomination  in  its  collective  capa- 


city. Third,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
general  views  held  by  Universalists,  and 
the  principle  scriptures  on  which  they  rely 
for  support. 


I.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SENTIMENT, 
OR  DOCTRINE.  OF  UNIVERSAL  SAL- 
VATION FROM  SIN. 

The  first  intimation  of  God's  purpose  to 
destroy  the  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  re- 
store man  to  purity  and  happiness,  is  con- 
tained in  the  promise  that  the  serpent, 
(which  represents  the  origin  and  cause  of 
sin,)  afler  bruising  man's  heel,  (a  curable 
injury  of  the  most  inferior  portion  of  hu- 
manity,) should  have  its  head  bruised  by 
the  woman's  Seed.  (Genesis  iii.  15.)  A 
bruise  of  the  head  is  death  to  the  serpent, 
(and  to  what  that  reptile  represents ;)  and 
the  destruction  being  effected  by  the  Seed 
of  the  woman,  shows  man^s  final  and 
complete  deliverance  firom,  and  triumph 
over,  all  evil.  In  accordance  with  the  idea 
conveyed  by  representing  man's  heel  qnly, 
as  being  bruised,  is  the  lunitation  of  the 
punishment  divinely  pronounced  on  the 
first  pair  of  transgressors,  to  the  duration 
of  their  earthly  lives — (Genesis  iii.  17, 
19) — ^and  the  total  absence  of  every  thing 
like  even  a  hint,  that  God  would  punish 
Cain,  or  Lamcch,  or  the  antediluvians, 
with  an  infinite  or  endless  penalty — and 
the  institution  of  temporal  punishment 
only,  in  the  law  given  by  Moses.  And  the 
intimation  of  the  final,  total  destruction  of 
the  very  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  of  all 
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iU  works  or  effects,  (or  all  sin,)  is  further 
explained  and  confirmed  by  later  and  more 
conclusive  testimony,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Jesus  would  destroy  death  and  the 
devil,  the  devil  and  all  his  works;  and 
that  the  grave  {Hades^  or  Hell)  and 
its  victory,  and  death  and  its  sting,  (which 
is  51/1,)  would  exist  no  more  afler  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  (See  Heb.  ii.  14 ; 
1  John  iii.  8 ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  54-57.) 

This  brief  intimation  of  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  evil,  and  man^s  salvation  there- 
from, grew  into  that  divine  promise  to 
Abraham  and  his  descendants,  which  the 
apostle  Paul  expressly  calls  "  the  gospel," 
viz:  that  in  Abraham  and  his  seed,  (which 
seed  is  Jesus  Christ,)  "  shall  all  the  fami- 
lies,** **  all  the  nations,"  and  <*  all  kindreds 
of  the  earth  be  blessed" — by  being  "  turned 
away  every  one  from  iniquity,"  and  by 
being  **  justified  (i.  e.  made  just)  by  faith." 
(Compare  Genesis  xii.  3,  xviii.  18,  xxii. 
18,  and  xxvi.  4,  with  Acts  iii.  25, 26,  and 
Galatians  iii.  8.)  Christ  being  a  spiritual 
Prince,  and  a  spiritual  Saviour  only,  and 
this  gospel  being  a  spiritual  promise ;  of 
course  the  blessings  promised  to  all,  in 
Christ,  will  be  spiritual  also,  and  not 
merely  temporal.  For  all  that  are  blessed 
t>i  Christ,  are  to  be  new  creatures.  (2 
Cor.  v.  17.)  Accordingly  we  find  this 
solemn,  oath-confirmed  promise  of  God — 
this  "  gospel  preached  before  due  time  to 
Abraham" — made  the  basis  and  subject  of 
almost  every  prophecy  relating  to  the 
ultimate  prevalence,  and  universal,  end- 
less triumph  of  God's  moral  dominion 
under  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Hut  if  we  would  obtain  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  those  prophetic  promises, 
wc  must  examine  them  in  connection  with 
the  expositions  given  of  their  meaning,  by 
the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  or  two  examples  are  all 
that  can  be  given  here.  The  subjugation 
of  all  things  to  the  dominion  of  man,  (Ps. 
viii.  5,  0,)  is  expressly  applied  to  the  spi- 
ritual subjugation  of  all  souls  to  Jesus,  by 
tlu^  wrifor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  d<Tlares  it  a  universal  subjection ; 
("  for  in  that  he  put  all  in  subjection  under 
j  him,  he  Irft  vofhing  that  is  not  put  under 
'  him ;")  and  that  it  is  not  the  present  phy- 
sical or  external  subjection,  but  the  pros- 


pectively final,  spiritual  and  internal  sub- 
jection that  is  meant — ^*^  for  we  see  no^ 
ff€t  all  things  put  under  him,"  &c. 
(Heb.  ii.  8,  9.)  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24- 
28,  this  subjection  is  represented  as  'j 
taking  place  afler  all  opposing  powers 
are  put  down,  and  the  kat  enemy  is  de- 
stroyed—«nd  it  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
jection of  aU  alike  unto  Jesus,  and  of 
Jesus  unto  God,  and  is  declared  to  be, 
that  God  may  be  all  that  is  in  all ; — thus 
most  emphatically  and  conclusively  show- 
ing that  nothing  but  a  thorough,  spiritual 
subjection  of  the  whole  soul  to  God  can 
be  intended.  And  that  it  is  to  be  strictly 
universal,  is  evident,  also,  from  the  27th 
verse,  where  God  is  expressly  named  as 
the  only  being  in  the  universe  who  will 
not  be  subjected  to  the  moral  dominion  of 
Jesus — thus  agreeing  with  the  testimony 
of  Hebrews  ii.  8,  before  quoted.  Again: 
the  promise  of  universal  blessedness  in  the 
gospel,  under  the  figure  of  a  feast  for  all  j 
people,  made  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  swal-  H 
lowing  up  of  death  in  victory,  recorded  in  ^ 
Isaiah  xxv.  6-8,  is  very  positively  applied 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  resurrection  of 
all  men  to  immortality — thus  showing  its 
universality,  its  spirituality,  and  its  end- 
lessness. (See  1  Cor.  xv.  54.)  And 
again;  in  Isaiah  Iv.  10,  11,  God  gives  a 
pledge  that  his  word  \*ill  more  certainly 
accomplish  all  it  is  sent  to  perform,  than 
will  his  natural  agents  perform  their  mis- 
sion. In  Isa.  xlv.  22-24,  he  informs  us 
that  the  mission  of  his  word  is,  to  make 
every  knee  bow,  and  every  tongue  swear 
allegiance,  and  surely  say*  that  in  the 
^^rd  each  one  has  righteousness  and 
strength.  The  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in 
speaking  of  the  flesh-embodied  Word  of 
God,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  a  very  cm* 
phatic  manner  confirmed  the  absolute  uni-  j 
versality  of  this  promise,  by  declaring  that 
it  included  all  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  in  its  promise  of  final 
salvation,  by  gathering  them  into  Christ. 
(See  Phil.  ii.  9-11.)  This  acknowledg- 
ment  of  Jesus,  as  universal  Lord  or  owner, 
is  to  be  made  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — (1  Cor.  xii.  3 ;  and  Rom.  xiv.  8, 


•  The  word  *•  one"  being  in  italics,  was  sap- 
plied  by  the  translators,  and  is  no  part  of  the 
original  scripture 
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9y  compared  with  John  vi.  ST-dO,  and 
PhiL  iii.  21) — and  is  called  reconciUnUony 
without  which,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  a 
true  spiritual  subjection  and  allegiance. 
(Col.  i.  19,  20 ;  and  Eph.  i.  8-10.) 

Thus  have  we  very  briefly  traced  the 
rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation,  from  its  first 
intimation  down  to  its  full  and  clear  ex- 
position ; — thus  proving  that  it  is,  indeed, 
^  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  his  holy 
prophets,  since  the  world  began*' — (Acts 
iiL  21)--and  the  gospel  which  God  "  hath 
in  th^  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things."    This  gospel  of  the  great  salva- 
tion, so  abundantly  testified  to  by  the 
apostles  of  the  Saviour,  was  undoubtedly 
the  faith  of  the  primitive  churches.  True, 
other  matters  more  directly  engaged  the 
preaching  and  controversies  of  the  early 
teachers ;  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  de- 
nied that  Jesus  was  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned teacher,  and  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead  after  his  crucifixion  and  burial— «nd 
many  also  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  general.    But  it  is  a  fact  clearly 
stated  on  the  page  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  proved  by  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers  themselves,  that  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation  was  held,  without  any 
directly  counter  sentiment  being  taught, 
until  the  days  of  Tertullian,  in  A.  D.  204 ; 
and  that  TertuUian  himself  was  the  Jirst 
Christian  writer  now  known,  who  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  eternity 
of  hell-torments,  or,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  and  the  happiness  of  the 
saints  were  equal  in  duration.     Nor  was 
there  any  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  until  long  afler  the 
days  of  Origen,  (about  A.  D.  394,) — nor 
was  it  ever  declared  a   heresy  by  the 
Church  in  general,  until  as  late  as  the 
year  553,  when  the  fifth  General  Council 
thus  declared  it  false.    But  that  the  reader 
may  have  names  and  dates,  we  will  here 
name  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers, 
with  the  date  of  their  greatest  fame,  who 
openly  avowed  and  publicly  taught  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism. 

A.  D.  140,  the  authors  of  the  Sibylline 
Oracles ;  190,  Clement,  President  of  the 
Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria,  the 


most  learned  and  illustrious  man  before 
Origen;  185,  Origen,  the  light  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  whose  reputation  for 
learning  and  sanctity  gave  rise  to  many 
followers,  and  finally  a  great  party,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  most  of  whom  (if 
not  all)  were  decided  believers  and  advo- 
cates of  Universalism.  Among  these  we 
will  merely  name,  (for  we  have  no  room 
for  remarks,) Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra, 
and  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra ;  A.  D.  360, 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople ; 
380,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Fabius  Manus  Victorinus;  A.  D.  390,  the 
Origenists,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Mani- 
cheans  generally  held  it  about  this  time, 
and  many  eminent  fathers  whom  we  have 
not  room  to  particularize.  Those  we  have 
named  quoted  the  same  texts,  and  used 
many  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine,  that  are  now  urged  by  Univer- 
salists.  And  it  is  a  remark-worthy  fact, 
that  the  Greek  Fathers  who  wrote  against 
endless  misery,  and  in  favor  of  Univer- 
salism, nevertheless  used  the  Greek  word 
aion  and  its  derivatives,  (rendered  ever^ 
far  ever,  everlasting,  and  eternal,  in  our 
common  English  version  of  the  Bible,)  to 
express  the  duration  of  punishment,  which 
they  stated  to  be  limited — thus  proving 
that  the  ancient  meaning  of  these  words 
was  not  endless  duration  when  applied  to 
sin  and  sufiering.  For  instances,  with  re- 
ference to  author  and  page,  see  the  **  An- 
cient History  of  Universalism,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Ballou  2d*'  from  which  the  foregoing 
very  conden^  statement  is  extracted. 

AAer  existing  unmolested,  in  fact,  afler 
being  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Christian  Church,  for  nearly  500  years— 
especially  of  that  portion  of  the  Church 
nearest  Judea,  and  therefore  most  under 
the  influence  imparted  by  the  personal  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  Jesus, — Universalism 
was  at  last  put  down,  as  its  Great  Teacher 
had  been  before  it,  by  human  force  and 
authority.  From  the  fifth  General  Coun- 
cil, in  A.  D.  553,  we  may  trace  the  rapid 
decline  of  pure  Christianity.  During  all 
the  dark  ages  of  rapine,  blood  and  cruelty, 
Universalism  was  unknown  in  theory  as 
it  was  in  practice ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
ceaseless  sin  and  suffering  prevailed  with- 
out a  rival.    But  no  sooner  was  the  Re- 
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formation  commenced,  and  arts  and  learn- 
ing began  to  revive,  and  the  scriptures  to 
be  read  and  obeyed,  then  [Jniversalism 
again  found  advocates,  and  began  to  spread 
in  Christendom.  The  Anabaptists  of  Ger> 
many  and  of  England  openly  embraced 
it — ^many  eminent  men  of  worth,  talents 
and  learning,  embraced  and  defended  it — 
and  it  formed  the  hope  and  solace  of  hun- 
dreds of  pious  men  and  women  of  various 
denominations.  Among  many  others  who 
embraced  and  taught  [Jniversalism,  we 
have  room  only  to  name  Winstanley,  Ear- 
bury,  Coppin  ;  Samuel  Richardson,  author 
of"  Eternal  Hell  Torments  Overthrown;" 
Jeremy  White,  Chaplain  to  Cromwell, 
and  author  of  "  The  Restoration  of  all 
Things;"  Dr.  Henry  More,  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  William 
Whiston,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  George 
Cheync,  Chevalier  Ramsay,  John  W^illiam 
Petersen,  Neil  Douglass,  James  Purves, 
Dr.  Hartley,  author  of  "  Observations  on 
Man  ;"  Bishop  Newton,  Sir  George  Stone- 
house,  Rev.  R.  Barbauld,  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  the  authoress; 
many  of  the  General  Baptists,  in  England ; 
the  English  Unitarians,  almost  universally 
—especially  Drs.  Priestley,  Lindsey,  Bel- 
sham,  and  others — and  many  eminent 
men  in  Holland,  France,  and  Germany. 
In  the  latter  named  country,  the  sentiment 
has  sproad  most  goncrally,  and  is  now 
hold  by  a  vast  majority  of  both  the  evan- 
gelical and  the  rationalist  Christians :  so 
much  so,  that  Professor  Scars  has  styled 
it  "the  ortliodoxy  of  Gonnany  ;"  and  Mr. 
Dwight  declares  that  there  are  few  eminent 
theorogians  in  that  country  but  what  be- 
lieve it.  In  tlic  United  States  the  senti- 
ment is  belli,  with  more  or  less  publicity, 
among  sects  whose  public  profession  of 
faith  is  at  least  not  favorable  to  it :  as 
ainouii  the  Moravians,  the  German  Bap- 
tist-^  of  several  kinds,  a  portion  of  the 
Unitarians,  a  few  Protestant  Methodists, 
and  even  amonii  the  Congregationa lists 
and  Presbyterians,  according  to  Professor 
Stuart's  statement.  And  it  will  undoubt- 
edly conliniie  to  spread  silently  and  un- 
seen, nrnmig  the  more  benevolent  and 
affectionate  portions  of  all  sects,  as  rapidly 
as  true  scriptural  knowledge  enlightens 
their  minds ;  until  their  prayers  for  the  I 
salvation  of  the  lost  shall  find  an  answer-  ' 


ing  support  in  their  hopes  and  their  faith, 
and  the  modem,  like  the  prinoitiTe  Church, 
shall  hold  in  its  purity  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  from  sin  and  sufiering. 


n.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVEBBAL- 
IST  DENOMINATION,  AND  ITS  PRE- 
SENT CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

As  a  denomination,  Universalists  began 
their  organization  in  England,  about  1750, 
under  the  preaching  <n  the  Rer.  John 
Kelly,  who  gathered  the  first  church  of 
believers  in  that  sentiment^  in  the  city  of 
London.  Mr.  Kelly,  and  his  congrega- 
tions generally,  held  to  a  modified  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  this  has  given 
a  character  accordingly  to  Univer^lism 
in  Great  Britain,  which  it  docs  not  possess 
in  the  United  States.  The  Unitarians  of 
Great  Britain  being  very  generally  Uni- 
versalists,  also,  in  sentiment  and  preach- 
ing, all  who  embrace  Univcrsalism  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity,  join  the  Unitarians;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  the  (knomincUiim  does  not  increase 
as  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  as  it  does  in 
this  country,  though  the  doctrine  is 
sprexiding  there  very  extensively,  and  also 
on  the  Continent. 

Universalism  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  as  a  distinctive  doctrine,  by 
John   Murray.      Mr.    Murray   had   been  |' 
converted  from  Methodism  by  the  preach-  j 
ing  of  Mr.  Kelly,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  in    1770,  and   soon    after  com-  J 
menced  preaching  his  peculiar  views  in  | 
various  places  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva-  n 
nia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- ; 
chusetts,  and  thus  became  the  principal  ■ 
founder  of  the  denomination.'     For  a  very  | 
interesting  biography  of  Mr.  Murray,  >vc  ji 
refer  the  reader  to  his  Life;  and  for  a|| 
fuller  history  of  the  sentiment  and  dcno-  " 
minntion  generally,  and  especially  of  Uni- j 
vorsalism  in  America,  than  my  limits  will: 
allow  me  to  furnish,  I  refer  the  reader  toij 
the  "  Modern  History  of  Universalism,  by ''| 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore."     This,  with  ji 
the  "  Ancient  History  of  Universalism,"  ;| 
hofore  referred  to,  will  give  a  continuous  ;\ 
history  of  the  doctrine,  from  the  days  of  || 
the  apostles  down  to  A.  D.  1S30. 

In  the  United  States,  to  which  we  now 
confine  our  very  brief  sketch.  Universal- 
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ism  had  bOen  occasionally  advocated, 
from  pulpit,  and  press,  before  the  arrival 
of  Murray.  Dr.  George  De  Benneville, 
of  Germantown,  Pa.,  a  learned  and  pious 
man,  was  a  believer,  and  probably  pub- 
lished the  edition  of  Seigvolk's  *'  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,"  a  Uni  versa  list  work 
which  appeared  there  in  1753.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Clarke,  an  Episcopalian, 
openly  proclaimed  it  while  rector  of  St. 
Philip's  Church,  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
from  1764,  to  1759.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  Congregationalist,  of  Boston, 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  in  its 
favor  in  1762.  Besides,  the  Tunkers  (or 
German  Baptists,)  and  Mcnnonists  gener- 
ally, and  some  among  the  Moravians, 
(including  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  visited 
this  country,)  held  it,  though  it  is  believed 
they  did  not  often  publicly  preach  it. 
But  Mr.  Murray  was  the  first  to  whose 
preaching  the  formation  of  the  denomina- 
tion can  be  traced.  After  itinerating 
several  years,  he  located  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  first  Universal- 
ist  society  in  this  country  was  organized 
in  1779 ;  and  the  first  meeting-house,  ex- 
cepting Potter's,  in  New  Jersey,  was 
erected  there  by  the  same,  in  1780. 
Shortly  previous  to  this,  other  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  arose  in  varoius  parts  of 
New  England,  among  whom  were  Adam 
StFceter,  Caleb  Rich,  and  Thomas  Barnes 
— and  organized  a  few  societies  as  early 
as  1780.  Elhanan  Winchester,  celebra- 
ted as  a  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  and,  next  to  Murray,  the  most 
efficient  early  preacher  of  Universalism, 
was  converted  at  Philadelphia,  in  1781. 
The  most  of  these  early  preachers,  thus 
almost  simultaneously  raised  up  of  God, 
probably  differed  considerably  from  Mr. 
Murray,  and  from  each  other,  on  various 
doctrinal  points,  while  they  held  fellow- 
ship  with  each  other  as  believers  in  the 
common  salvation ;  and  thus  was  proba- 
bly laid  the  foundation  of  that  heavenly 
liberality  of  feeling  among  Universalists 
in  this  country,  which  led  them  to  tolerate 
a  diversity  of  religious  opinions  in  their 
denomination,  almost  as  great  as  can  be 
foun4  in  all  the  opposing  sects  united; 
and  causes  them  to  hold  fellowship  as 
Christians,  with  all  who  bear  that  name 
and  sustain  that  character ;  and  as  Uni- 


versalists, all  Christians  who   believe  in 
universal  salvation  from  sin  and  death. 

From  this  feeble  commencement  we 
date  the  rise  of  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation on  this  continent.  Simultaneous 
with  it,  persecutions  dark  and  fierce  were 
waged  against  it  by  the  religious  world. 
Legal  prosecutions  were  commenced 
against  our  members  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  to  compel  them  to 
support  the  established  sects,  and  to  ren- 
der illegal  the  ministerial  acts  of  our 
preachers,  as  marriage,  &c.  For  several 
years  they  were  thus  persecuted,  insulted, 
and  subjected  to  vexatious  and  expensive 
lawsuits,  and  denied  the  Christian  name 
and  sympathies,  until  they  were  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  assume  a  de- 
nominational name  and  form,  and  at  last 
even  to  publish  to  the  world  a  written 
Profession  of  Faith :  not  to  trammel  the 
minds  or  bind  the  consciences  of  their 
members,  but  to  comply  with  a  legal 
requisition,  and  inform  the  world  what 
they  did  believe  and  practise  as  a  Chris- 
tian people.  The  first  meeting  of  dele- 
gates (from  probably  less  than  ten  socte- 
tics)  for  this  purpose,  was  held  in  Oxford, 
Massachusetts,  September  14lh,  1785. 
They  took  the  name  of  "  Independent 
Christian  Universalists."  Their  socie- 
ties were  to  be  styled,  "  The  Independ- 
ent Christian  Society  in ,  commonly 

called  Vfiivcrsalists.^^     They  united  in  a 
"  Charter  of  Compact,"  from  which  we 
make  the  following  brief  extract,  as  ex- 
pressing  the  views   and    feelings  of  the,  i, 
denomination  to  this  day. 

"As  Christians,  we  acknowledge  «o 
master  but  Christ  Jesus :  and  as*  disci- 
ples, we  profess  to  follow  no  guide  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  his  word  and  spirit ; 
as  dwellers  in  this  world,  we  hold  our- 
selves bound  to  yield  obedience  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  God's  sake,  and  we 
will  be  obedient  subjects  to  the  powers 
tliat  are  ordained  of  God  in  all  civil  casos  ; 
but  as  subjects  of  that  King  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  we  cannot  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  any  human  au- 
thority to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
our  consciences  in  spiritual  matters. 
Thus,  as  a  true  independent  Cl.urcb  •f; 
Christ,  looking  unto  Jesus,  ^Jo  aurtior 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,  we  mutually 
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to  if»«lk  logythrr  in  Christmn  fd- 

yiwtWp,  btiildlti;(  U(>  f^ach  otlicr  in  our 
inosl  hfily  Juiib,  n-jujcing  in  ibo  librrly 
lvht!n:wtth  Christ  hQ«  made  us  free,  and 
dcttrrmii:tr);:  by  bU  ftrarf;  do  morp  lo  be 
ciiilan;;li  ^1  by  any  yt*ko  of  bondaajc-" 

On  this  brfiftU  ff*tjn(i:ition  (Jcsua  Christ 
boing  the  chirf  rr>rr>rt-slnno)  of  froodom 
uf  ojiiiimn  nnt!  ron^c'i*^ic.o — ihi*  liboruLlity 
and  tolrrntion  of  widnly  di fibrin g  vi^ws 
and  pmriitv-s  m  [jtm-f>:i«^h!ial:3 — and  ihi* 
world  <wi (if*,  hrnvrtily  o.hnrity  lo  ih<»  bro- 
ths rhood ,  n n d  tnn ] I  rn?i n k i t j d — I ht^ dc n om- 
inalion  >v:is  \hru  lutW :  on  ihfit  founda- 
lion  it  hji.'<  thus  far  b^rn  buifdc^d  tip  a 
Itoly  tt'ttiplct  In  ihc  Lord ;  und  on  Ihnt 
fbuodalion  of  Chmlinti  hbcriy,  lovr,  and 
triilh,  m;iy  it  r*vi?r  cotUinu*^  until  every 
(Will  (tc»d  h:j*  f^rciuti-d  is  brought  into  it  na 
a  livtdy  »pi ritual   *tont2  of  the  universal 

I  but  Id  iu;^. 
**Tht^  Gi*nt5r»l  Convf*nlion  of  the  New 
Riiglflftd  Stnlixi  and  others,^  whiHi  was 
rwximim'adrd  by  llw?  muetiji^  ofdclegat*-^ 
alxwo  natirf^h  hdd  iL^i  first  session  in 
IWror*,  in  17^0,  and  met  unmrnlly  there- 
afttT.  Tn  IS3«3,  it  waa  ehanged  into  the 
prrw^nt  **  United  States*  Convention,"  with 
advisory  powers  only,  nnd  consnitute^]  by 
a  dclf*tjatlon  of  four  ininiators  nnd  q]j.  \ny- 
mon,  from  eaoh  stnto  convention  in  its 
fdlowship.  Rev,  lloaca  Bailou  (yot  livinor 
in  a  g*>»('n  old  ago,  and  actively  cngn^^ 
m  pr<;at'.hinj^  andwriting  in  defrnco  of  the 
Ruslitiittoti)  was  converted  from  iho  Bap^ 
lists  in  170 1.  Ilis  "  Treatise  on  the  Atone- 
ment,** ptibiislied  in  l^Oo,  was  pr<^bably 
Ihr*  first  book  rver  publislied  in  this  eoun- 
try  that  advoc.ited  tbe  alricl  unity  of  God, 
and  other  views  accordant  therewith* 
That  and  his  other  wntin:;s,  and  his  con- 
stant pulpit  ialKirs,  prol>ably  have  changed 
tbe  lljrrojo^^wjal  vit^ws  of  (he  public,  and 
nnoulded  lho5C  of  bis  own  denonr^i  nation 
into  a  ooosistcnl  systf?ni  lo  a  greater  ex- 
lent  than  those  of  any  other  man  of  this 
a;^e,  nnd  in  this  country.  In  1^01,  as 
before  staled,  the  General  Conveniion, 
during  iis  sfAsion  in  Winchester,  N,  IL» 
wm  compelled  lo  frame  and  putjlish  the 
fbllowin^  Profession  of  Faiths  It  is  the 
only  oac  that  has  over  been  adopted  and 
puhli'ihed  by  thnt  body  : 

**  L  Wt>  believe  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Teslamcnts 


contain  n  revelation  of  the  character  and  | 
will  of  God,  and  of  the  doty,  interest,  and  jj 
final  destination  of  mankmd-  I 

"U.    Wo   believe   there   is   one  God,! 
whose  nature  b  love ;  revealed  in  one  Lord 
Jt^us  tvhri^il,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace^ 
who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  famllj 
of  maoki»id  to  holiness  and  bappiilCSB. 

"HI.  Wc  Ixrlicve  that  hoiin^^ssatidUw 
happiness  areinw|>arably  conneiied;  ttttd 
that  t*eliever3  ought  to  maintain  onier^wid  I 
practise  ^ood  works,  tor  thesp  thing's  an 
good  and  profitable  unto  men." 

In  the  unity  of  this  GcDcml  P*of*^ion 
of  Faith,  the  entire  denomination  remaiiKJ 
without   any  disturbance,  until  in  IBiT; 
when  an  cJFirt  commcDccd  lo  croitie  a  I 
division  on  the  grounds  of  limited  pumbh^ 
menl  ajler  death,  and  no  punishment  ailtr 
death.     It  finally  resulted  in  a  puitiai  dl* 
vision  nf  a  few  brethren  in  Massjcielnuottt^ 
who  heW  to  punishment  aficr  drrath,  frdoi 
the  main  b™ly,  and  the  formation  by  thetal 
of  "  the  Massachusetts  Association  ofSe*! 
storationists/'      Rut   the    great    body  of  I 
brethren  agreeing  with  these  few  in  w^mi- ) 
ment,  refusinnf  to  separate   from  iIjo  df^ao  ' 
mination,  and  the  few  who  did  soei^l*?  t»pm^ 
nearly   all    g^radually    absorbed    into  t}it 
Christian  (or  PVccwill  Daptist)  and  Uaitn- 
rian  denominations  or  coming  bfick  to  \\v  t 
main  body,  the  Resitomtionist  Associalioa  j 
became  extin<;l,  and  the  division  hasreascd, 
except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  preach- 
ers, and  probably  as  many  societies,  whif^li 
yet   retain   their  dislinvtive  existence  k 
Massachusetts  alone.     Resides  the^^Jhcrt^ 
are  one  or  two   societies   in  the   Unilpd 
States,  and  perhaps  as  many  prcarhi?rsi  | 
Avbo  refiised  to  place  themsfdvcs  iindnr  th*? 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  biidles  o\  j 
the  denoniinalion,  vet  proHrsa  a  full  atif^ 
hearty  fellowship  for  our  faith  and  gcaftral 
prineiples. 

Leaving  the  history  of  the  drnnminfl- 
tion,  we  ^ive  the  following  stalistirs,  to 
show  within  a  small  space  fho  pm^r^ss 
past  ^in,  and  present  conditir^n  of  the  dC' 
nonni nation  in  several  of  the  principal 
St-ates  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  Unitc4 
States  and  TcrrltoritiSj  and  Britbh  Pro- 
vinees^ 

I^fatTtc.  —  Kirst  sorietv  ori^Tii^iird  in 
[799,  first  nssoriation  in  1^09,  first  meet- 
ing house  erected  in  1991,  Sutc  Convcn- 
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lion  organized  in  1828.  It  has  now  one 
State  Convention,  8  Associations,  2  Perio- 
dicals, 2  Schools,  127  Societies,  103 
Meeting  Houses,  and  70  Preachers. 

New  Ilampskire, — First  society,  1781 ; 
first  association,  1824 ;  first  meeting  house, 
about  1^08;  convention  organized,  1832. 
It  has  now  1  Slate  Convention,  1  State 
Sunday  School  Association,  2  Schools,  6 
Associations,  90  Societies,  20  Sunday 
Schools,  73  Meeting  Houses,  and  38 
Preachers. 

Vermont, — First  society  formed,  about 
1795  ;  first  association,  1804  ;  convention, 
1833.  It  has  now  1  Convention,  4  Asso- 
ciations, 1  Periodical,  102  Societies,  76 
Meeting  Houses,  and  50  Preachers. 

Massachusetts, — First  society,  1779 ; 
first    association,     1816 ;    first    meeting 

house,  1780  ;  convention, .     It  now 

contains,  1  State  Convention,  1  State  Sun- 
day School  Association,  9  Periodicals,  5 
Associations,  145  Societies,  124  Meeting 
Houses,  and  132  Prcachers. 

JVeia  York. — ^First  society  formed,  1805; 
first  association,  1806 ;  first  meeting  house, 
1815;  convention,  1826.  It  has  now  1 
State  Convention,  1  State  Sunday  School 
Association ;  a  General  Relief  Fund,  16 
Associations,  a  High  School,  a  Theologi- 
cal School,  4  Periodicals,  252  Societies, 
163  Meeting  Houses,  and  144  Preachers. 

Pennsylvaiiia, — First  society,  1781 ; 
first  meeting  house,  aboui  1808  ;  first  as- 
sociation, 1829;  convention,  1832.  It 
has  now  1  State  Convention,  5  Associa- 
tions, 33  Societies,  15  Meeting  Houses, 
and  29  Proarhers. 

The  advancement  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  has 
been  astonishing  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  Southern  States,  its  progrcss  has 
been  muc*h  slower.  In  the  United  States 
and  TfTritories,  there  are  now  (in  1847) 
constitnling  and  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
snlist  denomination  :  1  United  States  Con- 
vention, 1  Historical  Society,  with  a  val- 
uable Library;  18  State  Conventions,  (be- 
si<lc  4  Slate  Sunday  School  Associations, 
2  State  IMissionary  Associations,  and  1 
State  Relief  Fund,)  SO  Ecclesiastical  As- 
sociations,  (beside  2  local  Sunday  School 
Associations,  3  local  Missionary  Associa- 
tions, and  3  Tract  Associations,)  25  Pe- 
riodicals, including  Annuals,   9   Schools 


and  Academies,  1098  Societies,  709  Meet- 
ing Houses,  and  707  Preachers.  There 
have  been  25  new  meeting  houses,  and  45 
new  preachers  added  during  the  last  year. 
In  the  United  States  and  British  Pro- 
vinces in  North  America,  combined,  there 
are  1  General  Convention,  19  State  and 
Provincial  do.,  81  Associations,  1116  So- 
cieties, 716  Meeting  Houses,  and  717 
Preachers.  The  number' of  unorganized 
congregations,  and  individual  believers 
scattered  abroad,  is  very  great  also.  And 
from  the  past  increase  and  rapidly  accel- 
erating spread  of  the  doctrine,  aided  as  it 
is  by  all  the  benevolent  feelings,  holy  de- 
sires,  and  humane  tendencies  of  the  age, 
its  continued  prosperity  even  unto  a  final 
triumph  is  certain  to  our  minds,  even  were 
we  not  assured  of  that  fact  by  the  pro- 
mises and  prophecies  of  God  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ. 


III.  THE  FAITH  OF  flMVERSAUSTS, 
AND  THE  PRIN(;iPAL  SCRIPTURE 
TEXTS  RELIED  ON  FOR  ITS  SUP- 
PORT. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  principles 
of  Christian  freedom  of  opinion  and  of 
conscience,  and  liberal  toleration  in  all 
non-essentials,  adopted  by  the  founders  of 
the  denomination,  are  practised  by  Uni- 
versalists  at  the  present  day.  In  religious 
faith  we  have  but  one  Father  and  one 
Master,  and  the  Bible,  ihc  Bihic,  is  our 
only  acknowledged  creed-book.  But  to 
satisfy  inquirers  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  liberal  toleration  induced  by  a  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  state  in  other  than 
scripture  language,  our  peruliar  views  on 
theological  subjects.  The  Gon(Tal  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  adopted  in  l^^^O^,  and 
given  above,  truly  expresses  the  faith  of 
all  Universalists.  In  that,  the  denomina- 
tion is  united. 

The  first  preachers  of  our  doctrine  in 
this  country,  were  converts  from  various 
denominations,  and  brou;^ht  with  thcFn,  to 
the  belief  of  Universalism,  many  of  their 
previous  opinions,  besides  some  which  th^y 
picked  up  by  the  way.  Murray  held  to 
the  Sabellian  view  of  the  divine  existence; 
and  that  man,  beins:  wholly  punished  in 
the  person  of  the  Saviour,  by  union  with 


1^ 

Ip^  euffisfvd  no  othi^r  puiiifihmout  than 
|Srt  b  tho  mere  r(i»*ct;ut?nt.*  of  unbelief. 
ffteirllfMttr  wni!  n  Tnuitarjaii  of  ihc  *^  or- 
Ibo&nc**  i^mp^  nnt)  hdd  to  ponsl  suffer- 
xi^.  IVjth  wtjrt*  Calvjiiistic  iii  their  views 
A'  huinHii  Hgt^ncy,  txixd  both  bolMYed  in 
mffiwiftg  iifttjr  d<;flth.  Mr,  Dnlloii  wos 
JLiiaii  tu  hilt  vii^w8  of  God^s  moclc  of  sub- 
lUk'nry ;  but  ^nidunlly  abandoned  tht^ 
Joctrini^  of  iho  pjtf*cxi»V.'iicc  of  Christ,  and 
bt^ciimc  conviacod  that  sin  and  suHoring 
Migiix  nod  ood  theij  rixJ»tcncc  in  the  flesh. 
Ilthcr4»(  probaUy*  diffL^nxl  somrrwhat  in 
1)H!S«  and  other  particulars  from  these 
ihree  br&Uiren,  Uul^  very  gcnemlly,  Uni- 
vcnuillsts  have  come  to  ontortnin,  whut  are 
Ciomirtonly  ealloilt  Unitarion  views  t?f  God, 
ofChritit.of  tho  tloiy  Spirit,  and  of  Atone- 
moot,  at  ioast  there  nppc/^ra  lo  be  a  very 
jfenerat  dimilarity  between  ua  and  the 
En^li^K  Unitariaija,  not  only  og  those  sub- 
jwtfl,  bul  also  on  the  nature  and  duration 
of  pUTii?^hmont>  on  iho  ^object  of  the  deviU 
and  dcnjonioeal  agency,  and  on  the  final 
■afvntion  of  all  moral  beingfl.  The  Rev, 
WalkT  Balfour,  a  convert  from  the  Con- 
gregational i8t  ministry,  in  Massachusetts, 
by  ins  *'  Inrjuiricfl  into  the  menning  of  the 
orilfioal  wordii  rondorod  holl,  devil,  Satan, 
Ibrevw^evoHastin^,  dnmnationt&c.  &c./' 
and  tnofu  rspiriuEly  by  his  **  letters  on 
thu  Immortalliy  of  iho  ^onl,"  led  some  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  soul  fell  asleep 
at  df^nthj  and  PL^miinod  dormant  unti!  the 
resurrertion,  w'hf*n  it  was  nwfll^eneH^  and 
rwistvj  in  thr:;  irnmoilal,  glorious,  and  hea- 
venly imn^e.  But  all,  or  very  nearly  all 
Univer^giilisis  ngrco  'i)i  tho  opinion,  that  all 
sin  and  PufFcriniJt  termmate  at  the  resur- 
p^etion  of  the  dead  to  immortality,  when 
I  r>(Mth,  the  last  enemy,  shall  lx>  destroyed  j 
I  and  sioi  the  sting  of  death,  be  no  more ; 
nnd  [Irtdes  (hell  or  the  uravo)  will  give  up 
its  victory  to  the  Reconciler  of  all  things 
in  heaven,  earth,  an<l  under  the  earthy  imto 
t  jrid  i  and  God  he  all  that  i^  in  alL  (Soe 
I  Cor.  XV.) 

Hot,  as  before  stated^  they  ke^p  fellow- 
ship as  Universalists  with  all  Chrlstijin^^ 
who  Wieve  in  the  fioti!  f^atvation  of  nil 
intelligences  from  sin  and  death,  whether, 
in  other  resprots,  (hey  are  Trinitarian 
or  Unitarian;  Calviuir^tic  or  Anninian  ; 
whether  they  hohi  to  hapti^m  by  immer- 
sion, sprinkling  or  pouring  of  water,  or  to 
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the  baptism  of  the  spirit  only;  whether 
they  use  or  reject  forms;  and  wht.'Jher 
they  believe  in  punishment  alter  death  of 
not.  In  short,  nenHy  all  the  dil^feieDcea 
of  opinion  which  have  i^ent  the  rest  oTl 
Christendom  into  htindn-ds  of  opposu^B 
seetsj  eTcist  in  the  Universalist  denomini^  | 
tion,  without  ejcciling  any  division  or  ett» 
strife;  yea,  they  seldom  cause  even  any 
controversy.  Such  is  the  ha rmonizrng  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrine  of  one  Father,  one 
Saviour,  one  interest,  and  one  final  destiny 
for  the  whole  human  family  !  ITniver&al- 
ists  reqiijfo,  a«  the  ^rcai  e^id€7tcc  and  o»^ 
Uil  thftt  a  profeanng  Christian  is  whai  )v- 
pretends  to  bo,  the  mamfesUttoii  of  the 
spirit  of  Jcsud  in  his  daily  walk  nnd  coa< 
vorsation — practical  prooltthat  Iw  iofvet 
God  and  man — that  he  ha;5  the  0|Mnl 
of  Chrijit  dwelling  in  his  aoul,  as  wcil  ai 
the  li^ht  of  truth  in  his  uudcrst&ndiii^ 
"  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  yo  art 
my  discjpleiB,  that  ye  have  lov?,  one  ta 
anottier,"  said  Jesus ;  and  (he  only  eertam 
way  to  know  that  a  man  /kw  such  love,  is 
to  bco  it  in  his  life  and  actions.  No  pro* 
fessionsj  no  forms  or  ceremonies,  e^n  ever 
so  well  evince  this  love,  as  living  it. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  monj  full  and 
definite  information  respcctin;^  our  views, 
are  referred  to  the  f<jlk>wing  out  of  the 
many  exe^llent  works  published  on  the 
subject,  viz. ;  Dallou  on  Atonemf^m  ;  B;d- 
lou  on  the  Parables  J  Whittemorc  on  ihe 
Parables;  Whittemore's  Guide  to  Univer- 
aaJism  ;  O.  A»  Skinner's  Universalism  Il- 
lustrated and  Defendefl  ;  Pro  and  Con  of 
Universnlism  ;  Williamson's  ArgnmtDt  for 
Christianity  ;  WiUiamson'a  Exposition  wid 
Defence  of  Univcrsalism ;  Ely  and 
Thomas's  Discussion ;  D.  Skinner's  Let- 
ters to  Aikin  and  l^ansing  ;  SmitVs  Divine 
Government  \  Winchester's  Dialogue* ; 
Siei^volk's  Kvcrlasting  Gospel ;  Petitpiorre 
on  Divine  Gi>xlnesa ;  (these  fl:inr,  and  so 
veral  other  pjod  works,  are  jiubhshed  in 
the  firsl  ten  numlfcrsof  tho  '*  Select  Thco* 
logical  Library,"  by  Gihon,  Fairchtld  ^ 
Co.,  Philadelp!iia — cast,  only  §l»00  for 
the  ten  numbers);  Strecter's  FamiUar 
Conversations ;  Balfour's  Inquiry  j  Bal- 
four's SoL^oud  Inquiry;  Balfour'ii  Letter's 
to  Trofrsjior  Stuart;  Paige's  Selection* 
from  Eminent  Commentators;  Sawyer's 
Review  of  Halfield^a  "  Univcrsalism  as  It 
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Is ;"  Ashcr  Moore's  Universalist  Belief;  or 
any  of  our  numerous  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets, &c. 

We  close,  (for  our  limits  forbid  further 
remarks,)  by  giving  the  following  scriptu- 
ral statement  of  our  faith  on  several  im- 
portant doctrines — a  statement  which  has 
been  widely  circulated  by  our  churches 
and  brethren  generally,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  received  with  confidence,  as 
stating  our  sentiments  correctly.  May  we 
all  be  instructed  of  God  into  the  reception, 
love  and  practice  of  all  divine  truth,  now 
and  for  evermore. 

I.  We  believe  in  one,  supreme,  and  self- 
existent  God,  who  is  love — the  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Benefactor  of  all  things — 
the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth — whose  every 
attribute  and  perfection  is  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  infinite  and  unchanging  good- 
ness—of his  impartial,  unbounded  and 
adorable  love — and  whose  unending  bene- 
volence and  almighty  power  arc  unceas- 
ingly directed  to  produce,  ultimately,  the 
greatest  possible  good  of  his  intelligent 
creation.* 

II.  We  believe  in  one  Lord,  the  "  Me- 
diator between  God  and  Men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all,  to  fte  testified  in  due  time" — ^who 
is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  tchde 
trew/fi?-— being  the  promised  Seed  of  the 
woman,  and  descended  also  from  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
We  believe  this  Mediator  to  be  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  who  has 
revealed  unto  us  the  will  of  his  Father, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel.  We  also  believe  that 
God  endued  this,  his  Son  and  Messenger, 
plcntcously  with  all  good  gifts ;  gave  him 
all  power  necessary  to  execute  his  mis- 


•  Wishing  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  we 
must  beg  year  labor  to  examine  the  following, 
among  many  other  passages  of  scripture  which 
might  be  quoted,  to  prove  the  foregoing,  and 
further  declare  our  views  respecting  our  hea- 
venly Father.  Please  to  consult  them.  Deut 
vi.  4  ;  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10,  and  cxlvii.  6;  Isa.  xlv. 
21,22;  Mai.  ii.  10,  and  iii.  6;  Mark  xii.  29; 
John  iv.  24 ;  Acts  xviL  24>28 ;  1  Cor.  viii  4-6 ; 
Eph.  L  11 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  i,  5;  1  JoUh  iv.  8,  16. 


sion,  and  communicated  to  him  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  that  through  him,  (as  he 
is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life,)  the  whole  human  family  (for  all 
die  in  Adam,  or  the  earthly  nature)  might 
finally  be  ransomed  from  the  grave,  saved 
(^?iot  IN  but)  FROM  sin,  delivered  from  mi- 
sery, and  be  raised  to  power,  incorrup- 
tion,  HOLINESS,  glory,  and  be  crowned 
with  immortal  life  (not  death)  and  un- 
speakable felicity  in  the  resurrection — for 
as  all  die  in  Adam,  even  so,  in  Christ 
shall  aU  be  made  alive.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  when  Jesus  has  thus  seen  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  and  is  satisfied,  he  will 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  his  Father, 
and  be  himself  subject  unto  the  Father, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all* 

III.  We  believe  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  receive 
their  doctrines  as  the  rule  of  our  faith, 
and  their  precepts  as  the  guide  of  our 
practice.  We  believe  them  to  contain  a 
revelation  of  the  character,  will,  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  our  heavenly  Parent — of 
the  mission,  life,  doctrines,  and  precepts 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour — 
and  of  the  duty  and  final  destination  of 
man.  Believing  them  to  be  thus  profitable 
for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  ser- 
vant of  God  may  be  thoroughly  finish- 
ed unto  all  good  works,  and  whoso  that 
properly  readclh  them  become  wise  unto 
salvation,  we  do  most  devoutly  believe  that 
every  promise  and  every  threatening 
made  in  them,  and  relating  to  a  period  yet 
future,  will  be  fully  performed  and  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  to  the  hoJtor,  glory  and 
praise  of  God,  and  to  the  benefit,  satisfac- 
tion, and  final  salvation  of  man.  We  do 
not,  thei-efore,  believe  that  the  Law  (or 
threatenings)  is  against  the  gospel  (or  pro- 
mises)— for  the  promises  were  first  made 
unto  Abraham,  and  the  law  was  given  to 
Moses  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after- 
ward, not  to  annul,  but  to  confirm  the 
promises.  Therefore  will  all  chastisement 
but  tend  to  produce  the  blessings  promised 


*  Proofs. — ^Isaiah  liii.  1 1  ;  Matt  i.  21 ;  John 
i.  46;  iii.  34,  35;  vi.  37-39,  and  xvii.  2,  3; 
Rom.  xiv.  7-9 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  and  xv. ;  Eph.  i 
9,  10;  Philip,  ii.  10,  11;  Colos.  i.  14-20;  1 
Tim.  ii.  5,  6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  Heb.  i.  2, 3,  andii. 
14 ;  1  John  IL  1, 9,  iv.  14,  and  v.  10,  IK 
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for  all  the  rmtions,  Tflniilics,  nod  kiudrcds 
of  the  earth,  rn  Christ,  the  chosen  seod, 

Di^vowing,  howcvcf,  aud  protesting 
flg&mst  nil  merely  human  fiutbority  ia 
matters  of  t^^Ij^iou*  btlicf — from  that  of 
the  greatest  cuuneil  or  highest  dignitary^ 
dowa  to  the  humhlcst  layman — and  re- 
lecttng  the  binding  force  of  all  man  made 
CTMds  and  confessions  of  faith,  wc  uc- 
InowWgo  the  Bible  as  our  only  creedt  and 
elaiEn  for  ourselves,  what  Yfc  freely  grant 
to  oth^rrs,  the  privilege  of  residing  and 
construing  it,  under  divijic  atd>  according 
to  the  teachings  of  our  understcindLngs  imd 
the  dicttitcs  of  our  conBeicnccs,* 

IV.  Wg  bcliove  that  man,  in  his  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  nature,  b  the  otfsprmg 
of  God — Ihatj  nven  when  a  sinaert  he  is 
authorized  and  cotnmantled  to  call  God 
hia  Father  iti  heaven,  and  to  pray  to  him 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins — thai,  though 
a  backsliding  clnld,  yet  he  is  called  on  to 
raturn  lo  the  practice  of  righteousness,  be- 
cause Uo<l  is,"  married  unto*'  him — and 
though  mankind  arc,  bj/  creatioft^  the 
children  of  God,  yet  they  may,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  become  diarafU^rUUccd' 
ly  the  children  of  their  Father  which  is 
in  heavrn,  by  imitating  his  impsrtTal  good- 
ness and  universal  perfections.  Wo  be- 
lieve that  man  is  a  monl  agent,  and  as 
such  nn  accountable  being, — that  he  will 
i^fiainhj  he  puni,'iheJ  for  cvcty  erime  he 
commits^  and  rewarded  for  t^ttry  virtuous 
act  he  performs.  We  also  believe  that 
man  was,  by  his  Maker,  "  made  subject 
to  vanity »"  gifted  with  Umifcd  powers  and 
faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  a  finite  being, 
capable  of  performing  finite  actions  only — 
actions  deserving  none  other  than  finite 
rewards  and  TniLe  punishments.  But,  as 
man  is  (he  offspring  of  God,  who  has 
given  [IS  this  life  as  ii  free  gift,  (it  being 

•  P«ooTi. — Gen,  xiL  3»  jcviij.  I3»  xiiL  Ifl, 
xxvl  4,  aad  JtxviiL  14,  compart-d  wiih  Aci5  iiL 
a*"!,  S6;  and  Gat.  iii.  15^55;  Num.  xiiii.  19, 
compared  with  Iiwi.  Jv.  8-1  :f,  atut  Heh.  xii  5- 
14;  SCnr  iii.  17;  lind  1  Cor  vlL  23;  Lukr 
xiL  57  ;  Joha  xii.  4B,  and  t  Thess.  r*  31^* 


unejirned  and  unpurchased  byourcicf-i 

cise  of  faith,  works,  or  other  conditioos,) 
so  we  contend,  that  the  immortid,  inarr- 
rttplil/Cf  or  endless  life  of  holiness  and 
enjoyment,  which  will  be  conferred  od  all 
mankind  in  the  resurrection,  will  also  be 
the  free,  unpurchased  gift  of  our  heavenly 
Parent.  Believing  thus,  we  contend  tbit 
man's  real  and  highest  interest  is  to  be 
viiluous;  inasmuch  as  virtue  and  happt- 
ness,on  the  one  hand,  and  vice  and  misery, 
on  the  other  hand,  ore  as  inseparably  coo- 
nected  as  cause  and  effect  \  so  that  wilb- 
out  a  firm  n.-lianee  on  God  and  obedieDoe 
to  his  commandments,  there  can  be  no 
real  happiness — or,  in  other  words,  *' fol- 
low after  peace  with  all  men  i  and  holi- 
ness, without  which  ao  man  shall  sec  [i.e. 
*/y"ff^]  the  Lord"* 

V.  Respecting  the  divine  laws  and  prc^ 
ccpts  given  for  the  obedience  of  man,  « 
l>t^iirve  ihcy  all  may  be  summed  up  in 
this  ;  "  Love  God  supremely,  your  nrigh* 
hour  as  yourself" — that  **  love  is  the  foU 
filling  of  the  law" — that  **  in  [not  merely 
6y]  k<:^plnj^  the  commandments  there  U 
^reat  rewnrti" — Ihat  all  the  pennltics  of 
God's  law  are  designed  to  promote  its^ 
Jihrifrit^  nnd  not  its  violatmfi — to  secui^ 
the  reformation  and  obedience  of  its  tranS'  i 
grrssors,  and  not  their  endless  misery  aod  | 
disobedience — and  that  being  framed  by 
unb<junde-d  wisdom^  with  a  (jcrfect  forty 
sight  of  nil  its  operations,  and  armed  with 
almighty  power,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shnll 
over  depart  from  it  until  it  receives  the 
endless,  voltintary  and  happy  obediefw:* 
of  every  intelligent  being  in  the  m- 
verse,  f 


*  PnooFs — Ot^n*  ii.  7,  Num.  ivi.  55,  Mai  i^ 
lOj  nnd  Heb,  IJT.  9,  compared  with  Lok^  J^'% 
4;  Jcrcm.  iii.  M»  and  Jam(?5  iii.  9;  Man.f 
4.1-4R;  Exodus  xxxW.  fi,  7;  Pro  v.  Ti.  31 ;  ITu 
rj,  and  Itom.  ii*  5-1 3*  Titus  hi.  3-8,  and  Koft* 
viij.  1 9-'24 ;  Rom,  li.  fi,  compared  with  *9-3* ; 
Isa.  IHL  ao,  51.  and  Gal.  v.  S'J  :  J  Crtr,  it. 

■f  Pnofttn, — Rom*  liii.  10;  James  1.35;  Ft 
Haxvx.  31-31;  tsa.  i.  fi.  S;  Prov.  JiL  It,  IS: 
Pa.  cvii.  Ps.  eiir.  G7,  71,  and  Heb.  ril  il* 
Rom.  v^iii  7-13 ;  MatL  v.  17^  la. 
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II I  S  T  O  U  Y 


MILLENARIANISM. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  S.  EBAUGH, 

OF  TUX  KKVORMSD  DUTCH  CUUBCH  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NSW-TOBK. 


I. — ^The  history  of  Millenarianism 
is  essentially  as  old  as  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. And  hence,  as  the  light  of  di- 
vine revelation  gradually  increased, 
even  to  the  completion  of  the  canon  of 
the  sacred  volume,  in  the  same  degree 
did  the  views  of  the  Church  of  God, 
both  under  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, become  more  distinct  and  defi- 
nite on  this  important  subject. 

This  doctrine  was  professed  with 
great  distinctness  by  the  Jewish  Church 
during  the  three  centuries  preceding 
the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour;  but  their 
radical  error  consisted  in  their  mental 
vision  and  feelings  being  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  those 
prophecies  which  describe,  in  such 
glowing  colors,  the  glory  and  triumph 
which  shall  attend  his  appearance  and 
reign  as  the  anointed  King  of  Zion,  on 
his  second  advent,  when  he  will  come 
to  reign  and  not  to  suffer,  having  once 
suffered  for  all,  as  the  substitute  and 
surety  of  sinners,  so  as  to  make  an  end 
of  sin,  and  bring  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness  by  the  death  of  the  cross. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  Jews  (with 
comparatively  few  exceptions)  over- 
looked or  misapprehended  those  pre- 
dictions, which  so  emphatically  des- 
cribe the  sufferings  and  humiliation 
consequent  upon  his  first  advent,  even 
from  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  to  the 
accursed  cross  on  ever-memorable  Cal- 
vary. 


And  that  these  were  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles is  clearly  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  writings,  as  contained  in 
the  New  Testament.  And  hence  the 
frequency  and  urgency  of  their  exhor- 
tations to  their  hearers,  to  make  due 
preparation  fo  meet  their  Saviour, 
when  the  voice  shall  be  heard,  **  Be- 
hold the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye 
out  to  meet  him  !*' 

These  were  also  the  doctrines  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  Christ,  for  the 
whole  of  the  three  first  centuries  of  its 
history,  insomuch  that  it  was  accoun- 
ted flagrant  heterodoxy  by  the  great 
mass  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  attempt  to  deny  it. 

But  some  time  after  this  period,  these 
views  of  sacred  scripture  became  gra- 
dually obscured  by  the  workings  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
until  these  doctrines  were  at  length 
buried,  as  it  were,  under  the  idle  and 
God-dishonoring  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  baptized  heathenism  which  consti- 
tuted the  service oftheChurchof  Rome. 

In  this  condition  matters  remained 
during  the  lapse  of  centuries  commonly 
known  as  the  dark  ages  of  nominiil 
Christendom,  excepaing  in  the  vallies 
of  Piedmont,  by  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses,  who  constituted,  without  a 
doubt,  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  du- 
ring those  dire  ages  of  antichristian 
darkness. 


HISTORY  OF  MILLEyARIA^^SM. 


But  in  the  glorious  Reformation  of!  And  in  our  own  coutitrv  we  find' 
the  {sixteenth  century,  the  Bible  was  among  the  adrocates  of  the  personal 
rr-lcrisfMl  fruin  its  luii<r  f;oiif]niincnt  in  rei<;n  of  Clirist  on  the  earth. (lurins:  the 
ili>'  ;iiititjii:iieil  cujivtii^  uiulf  ijy  ii6  il-  M illinium.  :>ucli  persona  as  Bishops 
liiijiiii-itiiiL'^  rays,  tln-.s;;  prn.iuus  flue-  M'llvuin.  Hcns>iia\v,  Hopkins  and  hus. 
triii(."»  of  tin;  .Milltniuin  wire  ay-iin  re-  Drs.  BroaJhtad,  DiillielJ.  M'Cariy.  An- 
viv(  il,  aii-l  ill  tiii  ir  (ii!l'u.>i(in  linvc  life  drcws,  Tyn^,  Brer-kenridgc,  Forsyih. 
and  aniuiatiun  lu  the  Ciiurch  of  liiinia-  Lillies,  Lindscy,  Shinieall,  Winebrcn- 
iiucl.  ner,   and    upwards    of    three    huudred 

]*'or  tliat  ihfso  doctrinrrs  were  held  other  divines  distineuishcd  for  their 
by  tin:  Ri  lornurrs,  and  tlieir  succe?>.sors  zeal  and  learninir  in  the  dilfereni  evaii- 
for  ccMiiurii.'S  aiu  r  the  Reformation,  no  ,  yelical  branches  of  the  Church  oi* 
one  can  doubt  who  is  act|uainted  with  Christ  in  these  United  States  of  Anii- 
their  writiri«rs.  |  rica. 

So  that  Whitby,  who  lived  a  century  |  II. — We  proceed  now,  accordinjr  to 
after  the  Reformers,  had  gone  home  to  our  prescribed  arrangement,  to  give  an 
i^lory,  may  be  justly  consiilered  as  the  outline  of  the  doctrines  properly  dcno- 
gnsit  (Joryphii'us  of  introducing  in  the  minated  Millenarian. 
Protestant  Church  a  system  of  spiritu-  !  But  in  doing  this  we  must  premise 
alizing  the  propbecies,  to  such  an  ex-  that,  like  every  other  great  system  of 
tent  as  to  leave  little  to  be  anticipated  truth,  these  doctrines  are  received  by 
in  relation  to  the  personal  reijjn  of  their  advocates  and  professors  with 
great  David's  sreater  Son,  on  the  throne  some  shades  of  difference  of  opinion 
of  his  father  David,  as  Kin?  of  Zion.      as  to  their  minute  details,  whilst  they 

But.  even  through  this  period  of  the  |  agree    in   the    main    and    fundamental 
churcirs  history,  many  of  the  most  gi- .  truths  of  the  system. 
iranJic  mind"!  !:nd  bri'jhtest  luminaries        The  doctrines  pertaininir  to  the  Mil- 
n!"  i;,i-  iIIm")  L'.  ;.t  !ij:.iic '.H.s  ni*  thr  (.'liiircli    Icni'l   rcinn  of  tlie    ^^l■'•^i•lh  on   t-artl:. 
of  C:,  :-'.  i:- i.l    lilt  >».   vii.ws  of  C'!iri>-    Jirr-  in  sii!istanc(>  :i.-s  follows: 
ri:ii:  ■:«»(  :riii.-.  1.  Thni    \\\o.  T.nrd  Jtsus  Christ  will 

S;,f!i,  :•■;•  i;;-r"ii,c,'.  ris  tin' i:i.:iiiri*v  ni'  come  iiLfiin  in  lilvc  i.-rmniT  as  hi^  i.-- 
:;:■•  ::.•  :ii''.  :\- w  iin  coiiijio-r.!  ;li:ii  :n;-u-;  i!('nil(  il  iiito  JHiiveii,  at  llii-  fonimt'iu't*- 
'".  :y.  !■.:;. )V.  n  ::>  tlm  \\'«s:i:;!n>l«r  As-  nn'iit  of  llic  Millenium,  at  wliicli  U\v.'- 
> mMv  o\  J);\in«s,  tin*  prolouiiillv  ilic  sii:n  o(  lli<:  comiiif:  of  the  Son  oj 
h  :rn.  .1  Mr.  M.  .d,  IJ:>^ll()j^>-  Newton,  .M:in,  as  bo  ]iini>clf  lUclares,  will  '>e 
TiiioiMrn.  Toplrnly.  S:r  Un-ic  Xeuton.  as  snddfnly  nirniiu'sted  ;is  tlie  liijlit- 
Dr.  ( ills,  ;;n'I  :i  lio-f  of  (iiln  r<  wlio  liv(  d  ninir's  lilancc,  :ind  in  such  a  niaimL-r 
in  ;lu-  I'l^t  Mid  jTi  ••(•diii'_r  (•cntiirics.        .  tlmt  every  eye  sliall  bvliold  it. 

Hut  i;  w:!s  not  iiiitil  wiihin  tht-  last  2.  Tpon  tlic!  appearance  ol  the  >a- 
\\M  ;.ty  ye';^  ::.i*  t::e>e  ducirines  liav<-  vionr  in  all  llie  reluli^ence  of  liis  i^lori- 
t  IriiiiK  (I  il-r  -p.  .  i:.l  ::ricniion  of  many  '  lied  nature,  as  the  anointed  KiFiix  <'f 
o:  tin'  uri  .:i  :iii  !  L-'i-d.  1m.h1:  of  Jhiro-  /ion,  liis  voice  will  j)eneirato  all  the 
]i-  ::M  :niil  .\merirr;:i  iliurclie>,  so  liiat  '  receptacles  of  all  tlie  ri^ihteous  dein! 
lli«  y  liavi',  :i:id  do  even  now,  number  u  bo  have  frillen  asleep  in  Christ,  from, 
umonL^  tlu'ir  nilvu.:it«  s  many  of  ilie  .  riijbteons  Abel  down  to  the  yonnuost 
most  distinguished  divines  of  the  pre- i  son  or  daufrhter  of  the  Lord  AlmiL'iitv. 
sent  Mire.  ;  and  consistiuii  of  all  kindreds,  nations. 

Su(di  as  Dr.  Cb'dmers,  the  Lite  Rev.  :  tongues  and  people,  under  the  wliulo 
Robert  Hall  of  IJristol,  the  lion.  Messrs.  '  heavens  ;  and  hearin<(  his  voice  they 
Nixds,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  IJickerstitlis,  I  will  all  arise,  and  come  forth  from  thtir 
Urooks,  Ambrson,  Cunninsilinm,  I'ld- i  respective  rostinir-])laees,  and  l)e  con- 
lock,  llabershruii,  Woodwortli,  M'Noils,  formed  unto  the  wlorious  body  of  iln- 
,  and  many  other  transatlantic  names  of  i{edeemin<r  Saviour,  as  members  of  tiio 
renoun.  first  resurrection,  so  clearly  predicted 
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in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lations, and  as  that  better  resurrection, 
to  attainment  of  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  used  such  unremitted  diligence. 

Immediately  after  this  resurrection, 
those  who  are  yet  found  in  the  body, 
having  been  regenerated  by  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  God,  and  being  thus  uni- 
ted to  Christ,  will  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  together  with 
the  risen  dead,  will  include  all  the 
members  of  his  elect  church,  or  his 
bride,  or  the  Lamb's  wife  ;  and  as  such 
will  be  caught  up  to  him  in  the  air. 

At  this  juncture  of  the  concerns  of 
the  human  family,  the  declaration  of 
the  Saviour  will  be  lit<^rally  fulfdled, 
namely,  that  **  Two  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left,"  dtc.  The  meaning  of  which 
passage  certainly  is,  that  those  indivi- 
duals in  families,  who  are  found  in  the 
Lord,  shall,  on  his  appearing,  be 
changed  immediately  into  a  state  of 
happy  immortality,  and  thus  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  their 
souls  ;  while  those  who  are  found  on 
that  occasion  in  their  natural  state,  will 
be  left  behind  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.* 


*  While  the  Snvionr  and  his  saints  who  are 
caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air,  thus  remain 
together,  as  the  united  hride  and  roynl  bride- 
groom, in  mid-heaven,  is  it  not  probable,  from 
many  analogies  found  in  the  Bible,  especially  in 
the  forty  days  of  Mo.^es,  for  instance,  commu- 
ning with  (lod  on  Mount  8inai ;  the  forty  days 
of  the  spies  in  the  land  of  Cannun ;  the  forty 
years  of  the  Israelites  journeying  thnmgh  tlio 
wilderness  to  Canaan  ;  the  temptation  of  Christ 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  days;  the  rains  des- 
cending from  heaven  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  by  which  the  antediluvian  world  of  the 
ungodly  was  drowned,  and  other  instances  of  a 
similar  nature  ;  judgiug,  I  sav,  from  such  analo- 
gies, is  it  not  highly  probable  tlint  the  iSaviour, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  his  elect 
church,  will  occupy  their  station  in  the  air  or 
mid-heaven  for  something  like  forty  years,  du- 
ring which  time  the  tribes  of  Israel  may  all  re- 
turn to  Palestine,  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  by 
reason  of  tiie  freat  multitudes  returning  to  take 
possession  of  Uie  country  solemnly  promised  by 
God  to  Abraham,  (for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
tliat  tliis  wonderful  people  are,  notwithstanding 
ttieir  manifold  persecutions,  more  numerous 
and  more  wealthy  at  present  than  they  ever 
were  since  the  call  of  Abraham  firom  Ur  of  the 


3.  During  the  time  that  the  Saviour, 
together  with  all  the  members  of  the 
first  resurrection,  and  those  members  of 
his   mystical    body   which  have   just 


(?haldees  to  the  present  day,  nnmbering,  if  we 
include  ten  so  long  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  recently 
found  in  Buchariu,  Thibet,  and  Cashmere,  and 
consisting  of  more  than  eight  millions  of  souls, 
together  with  tlic  tribe  of  Judah  and  half  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  consisting  of  upwards  of  five  mil- 
lions more,  making  in  all  upwards  of  thirteen 
millions :)  I  say,  when  these  multitudes  sll  re- 
turn, and  in  fulfilment  of  Ciod's  promise,  in  the 
thirty -seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiol,  are  planted  on 
the  mountains  of  Israel,  how  well  will  their 
swelling  numbers  tend  to  fulfil  the  sure  predic- 
tion of  God's  spirit  by  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phet, then  shall  tlie  people  of  Israel  say:  The 
land  is  too  straight  for  us,  and  they  sliall  occulTy 
the  whole  of  the  original  grant  to  Abraham,  of 
all  the  country  from  the  river  of  Kgypt  to  the 
great  sea.  and  to  the  river  Euphrates  I 

And  thus  becoming  a  great  and  notable  peo- 
ple in  point  of  location,  of  riches,  and  numbers, 
how  naturally  may  these  combined  circumstan- 
ces excite  tlie  jealousy  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  so  as  to  bring  about  precisely 
the  awful  scenes  so  grapliically  described  in  tlie 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Zerhariah:  when  all  na- 
tions shall  be  gathered  together  to  fight  against 
Jerusalem;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  which  tumult, 
blood,  and  carnage  the  Lord  shall  come,  and  all 
his  saints  with  him,  when  he  shall  gird  on  his 
great  sword,  and  drive  on  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  until  his  own  right  arm  procures  the 
final  victory  over  all  his  combined  enemies ;  ex- 
pels Satan  and  all  his  legions  from  the  earth,  and 
mtroduces  the  golden  age  of  milennial  glory. 

But  let  us  take  another  view  of  this  momen- 
tous subject.  At  the  first  resurrection,  which 
shall  take  place  immediately  afler  the  sign  of  the 
coming  of  tlie  Son  of  Man  sliall  appear  in  hea- 
ven, all  tlie  righteous  who  have  ever  lived  on 
the  earth,  and  those  then  found  in  the  body,  shall 
be  taken  away  from  the  earth,  and  those  who 
are  let\  behind  are  all  in  their  natural  state  of 
enmity  and  rebellion  against  God  and  his  anoin- 
ted Son,  and  we  may  therefore  well  imugine 
into  what  a  vortex  of  rioting,  rapine,  and  hea- 
ven insulting  rebellion  the  nations  of  tlie  earth 
will  speedily  plunge,  when  the  nghleons,  who 
have  ever  salted  and  savored  the  earth,  are  all 
taken  home,  the  restraining  grace  of  God  with- 
drawn, and  Satan,  as  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  brings  all  his  machinations  to  work  hi 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience.  80 
that  through  such  concomitant  eircumstances  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  may  soon  be 
revealed,  and  nation  shall  meet  nation  in  mad 
and  fell  encounter,  and  tliiis  go  on  awfully  veri- 
fying the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  tliey  shall 
go  on  overturning  and  overturning,  and  over- 
uiming,  nnlil  He  comes,  with  aU  his  nints, 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign  7 
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p&aacd  through  iheir  living  change,  are 
logLnhor  in  the  air,  this  world  will  uii- 
tlergo  a  i;reat  chanuo,  iri  wLiich  ihc  ut- 
]j)0»|>h(;ric  hijavciis,  as  well  as  lUa 
earih,  will  be  purged  from  th«ir  d^filr* 
menta  and  both  hi}  restored,  in  a  grcfit 
degree,  to  their  paradisical  beauty  and 
lt>veliii**a«  ;  dnriii;^  w^hicli  process^  God 
will  lltid  ttotnef  to  us  at  present  un- 
known, way  of  preserving  a  portion  of 
iho  hurnuu  fjtmtly  fron»  these  desolating 
judgmonls  and  convulsions  in  the  earth, 
aa  he  saved  Noah  nnd  his  family  in  the? 
ajk,  so  as  to  prevent  the  world  from 
betttg  entirely  depopnlated. 

4,  Thig  enrth  having  thus  been  pre- 
pared, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  together 
with  all  his  saints,  will  descend  to  this 
earth  in  eircumstitnces  of  awful  gran- 
deur ^  such  as  are  described  in  Daniel 
vii,  9-l^t  and  in  Zeehariah  xiv.  4  ;  in 
which  passages  it  is  expressly  rlechired 
that  he,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  shall  come, 
accompanied  by  his  militant  thousand^} 
of  atti^ndants,  to  tak<^  possession  of  a 
universal  kingdom  uver  all  ihe  eanh  ; 
and  that  "  His  feci.  In  that  day,  shall 
sttind  on  Mount  OliveL" 

When  ho  is  thus  revealed  from  hea- 
ven, every  eye  shall  sec  him,  aud  espe- 
ciallv  the  f:imily  of  AbrLiham,  who  shall 
have  been  gatborctl  home  to  Palestine^ 
shall  then  look  upon  him  as  the  august 
personage  whom  thev  and  their  fathers 
pierced T  and  they  shall  then  mourn  in 
all  the  inj^enuousness  of  that  goJly  sor- 
row  whieh  shall  never  be  repented  of; 
and  the  momenteus  inqoiry  shall  then 
he  aiKrmaiively  answered,  which  is 
made  by  God""*  inspired  prophet ; — 
"  Have  a  nation  been  born  in  a  day?" 
For  in  that  day  shall  all  the  united 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Israel  turn  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  unto  the  Lord,  jind 
constitute  (he  happy  and  loyal  subjects 
of  Messiah*s  kinj^dom, 

5.  The  law  of  Christ  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  kingdom  shall  then  f^o 
out  anew  from  Jerusalem,  rebuilt 
ihrough  the  instrumentality  of  this  new- 
born nation  of  missionaries  ;  and  til\ 
the  world  will  be  speedily  Idled  with 
the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  cover  the  great  deep;  tnso* 


much  ibat  it  will  no  longer  be  neces^H 
san-y  to  ni;ikt'  tli*^  inquiry.  *'  Know  vaIH 
the  Lwrdr*  ^*  For  all  shall  knuw  him,™ 
from  the  j^reatejit  even  to  the  least," 

fi*  The  Man  of  Sin,  and  all  ihsi  exal- 
teih  itself  atjainst  God  and  hisanoinied 
Son,  htiviiig  been  "  destroyed  by  the 
brcJith  of  bis  mouth  iind  the  bri^hmess 
of  his  appearing/'  the  Saviotirwill  swny 
his  triumphant  sceptre,  and  reign  King 
of  all  nations,  as  he  now  reigns  King 
of  Saints* 

A  pure  theocracy  will  thus  be  esta* 
blished  over  the  whole  rarth,  and  the 
primeval  tomnmnion  and  intercourse 
of  Eden  will  ina^jreai  measure  be  res- 
tored between  earth  and  heaven,  so  ihu 
the  vision  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  in 
which  he  saw  "  the  angels  of  God  des- 
cending from  heaven  to  earth,  and  as- 
cending from  earth  to  heaven,"  will  be 
literally  folQlled  ;  as  also  the  declara- 
tion of  him  who  spEiko  as  never  man 
spake,  namely:  *' Hereafter  ye  shall 
sec  the  heavens  opened  and  the  angels 
of  God  descending  to  and  ascending 
from  the  Son  of  Man," 

*^  Jerusalem  shall  ihen  be  created  a 
rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy  ;"  inso- 
much that  the  voice  of  weeping  sbill 
no  more  be  heard  therein^  nor  the  voice 
of  crying, 

7,  Antediluvian  longevity  will  be 
restored  during  the  period  of  the  Mil- 
lenium to  the  inhabitfinis  of  the  earth, 
so  that,  according  to  the  assurance  gi- 
ven us  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  sixly- 
tifih  chapter  of  Isaiah,  *'The  child  shall 
die  an  hundred  years  old,''  that  is,  the 
person  who  dies  during  that  happy  age 
of  millennial  blessedness,  at  the  age  of 
an  hundred  years,  will  be  considered 
as  having  died  in  his  childhood.  For, 
*'  as  the  days  of  a  tree,  are  the  days  of 
my  people,"  which,  according  to  the 
best  testimony,  is  from  800  to  lOCH) 
years  in  Palestine, 

And  no  universally  shall  peace  and 
prosperity  prevail  throughout  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  earth's  happy  inhabi- 
tants during  the  Millenium,  '*  That 
there  shall  he  none  to  hurt  nor  to  des- 
troy in  all  God's  holy  mouniain  ;'*  for 
even  the  wild   beasts  and  all  irrational 
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creatures  will  be  subdued  and  brought 
to  dwell  in  peace  and  harmony  toge- 
ther, as  they  did  in  Eden  before  the 
apostacy  of  man. 

P'or,  '*  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw  like  the  ox." 

8.  The  works  of  the  devil  will  be 
completely  destroyed,  and  Satan  with 
all  his  legions  will  be  driven  from  the 
earth,  and  be  confined  in  the  prison- 
house  of  despair,  during  the  period  of 
the  Millenium  ;  so  that  he  be  despoiled 
of  every  vestige  of  his  dominion  as  the 
present  god  of  this  world,  and  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air. 

9.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
who  are  converted  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness, after  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
reign  as  King  of  Zion,  shall  be  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  members  of  his  elect 
Church,  consisting  of  the  risen  and 
changed  or  immortalized  saints  ;  the 
members  of  which,  as  his  bride,  are 
perfected  in  graces,  beauty  and  holi- 
ness, and  prepared  for  the  Messiah,  as 
the  royal  bridegroom  at  his  coming. 

10.  The  great  metropolis  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  on  the  earth  will  be  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  Palestine,  as  it  is 
most  meet  for  him  to  reign  where  he 
once  suffered  all  the  contradictions  of 
sinners,  combined  with  the  assaults  of 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  the 
dregs  of  divine  displeasure  and  wrath 
against  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  thus 
poured  forth  a  price,  all  price  beyond, 
in  laying  down  his  life  as  a  ransom  for 
his  Church  and  kingdom. 

But  although  the  Messiah,  as  King 
of  Zion,  together  with  his  saints  who 
shall  reign  with  him  in  glory,  shall  es- 
tablish Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  their 
conjoint  reign  during  the  Millenium, 
still  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  be 
confined  to  Jerusalem,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  earth. 

For  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 

I  Saviour  and  all   the   members  of  his 

mystical  body,  the  elect  church,  shall, 

according  to  Christ's  own  declaration, 

be  like  or  equal  to  the  angels  of  hea- 


ven, and  that  they  may  therefore  pass 
with  inconceivable  swiftness  to  any 
I  part  of  Jehovah's  vast  dominions  as 
shall  most  conduce  to  the  declaratory 
glory  of  the  Triune  God,  and  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  intelligent 
universe. 

For  instance,  they  may  bear  to  all 
realms  of  Jehovah's  vast  empire  the  in* 
telligence  of  the  experiment  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  earth,  of  apostacy 
and  foul  rebellion  against  God  and  his 
anointed  Son  ;  and  the  (to  all  worlds 
astounding)  manner  in  which  this  op- 
position to  the  sway  of  Jehovah's  scep- 
tre was  subdued  by  the  death  of  God's 
own  incarnate  Son,  on  the  accursed 
cross ;  insomuch  that  the  cross  of 
Christ,  on  ever-memorable  Calvary, 
shall  for  ever  remain  the  central  focus 
of  the  glory  of  the  God,  man,  mediator. 
And  this  may  prove  the  means  in  the 
hand  of  God,  of  confirming  all  intelli- 
gent beings  in  the  universe,  (excepting 
those  confined  for  ever  in  the  prison 
house  of  hell,)  in  their  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

11.  The  undisturbed  and  universal 
reign  of  the  Messiah  will  endure 
through  the  whole  period  of  the  Mil- 
lenium, so  that  there  will  be  none  to 
dispute  his  right  to  reign  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  this  long  and  happy  period  Sa- 
tan will  be  loosed  for  a  little  season, 
and  will  go  abroad  in  the  earth  to  de- 
ceive all  nations. 

And  whereas  even  during  the  Millen- 
ium, mankind  will  not  be  born  immacu- 
late or  holy,  but  only  become  holy 
through  the  grace  and  spirit  of  God  in 
early  life  :  so  during  that  little  season 
in  which  Satan  will  be  set  at  liberty, 
he  will  bring  to  bear  all  his  satanic  in- 
fluences upon  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  so  as  to  seduce  many  of 
them,  as  he  did  our  first  parents  in  pa- 
radise, to  apostatize  from  their  alle- 
giance to  God  and  his  Son,  the  reign- 
ing Messiah. 

And  in  process  of  time  Satan  will 
thus  collect  a  mighty  army  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  who,  with  Satan  as 
their  leader,  will  undertake  to  dispute 
the  sceptre  of  the  Lord  Jesus  CI 
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as  tho  reining  King  of  Zion  ;  and  -  evermore.  For  thus  says  God's  Spirit, , 
when  all  his  let^ions  arc  marshalled  in  (2  Peter  iii.  7,)  '*  But  the  heavens  and , 
battle  array  and  arc  ready  for  their  on- 1  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same 
set  \i\nHi  llie  cam])  of  '/ion,  lire  will  word  are  kept  in  ;$tore,  reserved  unto 
coniu  down  from  heaven  and  at  once  .  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  the 
consume  and  overwhelm  them  all  in  :  perdition  of  ungodly  men/'  And,  (2 
one  common  destruction.  Peter  iii.  13,)   '*  Nevertheless   we,  ac- 

113.  This  utter  discomfiture  of  Satan  cording  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
and  all  his  hosts  having  been  %umma- ;  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
rily  accomplished,  the  blast  of  Michael  ^dwelleth  righteousness." 


the  archangers  trumpet  will  awaken  all 
tho  sleepLnn  dead  ;  when  all  the  right- 
eous who  died  during  the  Millenium, 
aud  all  the  wicked  who  had  ever  lived 
on  the  earth  will  arise  from  their 
graves,  as  members  of  the  second  re- 
surrection ;  and  they  will  all  be  con- 
gregated before  the  great  white  throne 
of  judgment,  before  which  a  final  ad- 
justment of  all  tho  concerns  of  men 
and  angels  will  be  made  ;  at  which 
time  the  righteous  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
enter  into  life  eternal,  as  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 

And  at  the  same  time  also,  the  wick- 
ed will  be  doomed  to  depart  as  accursed, 
into  that  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
j  his  angels  ;  and   they  shall    go   away 
nto  cverlastiiii^  puiiisliinent ;  and  even 


•:ith 


Here  tho  curtain  of  time  drops!—; 
revelation  ceases  ! — and  all  beyond  the : 
awful  scenes   of   the  judgment-day — 
that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord,  | 
in  which  the   Lord  Jesus  Christ  will, 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father, ' 
lay    down   his  mediatorial   ofHce,  and 
God  become  all  in  all — I  say,  all  be- 
yond this  final  winding  up  of  the  af- 
fairs of  angels  and  men,  belongs  to  the 
untold  realities  of  vast  eternity !  | 

IIL — The  number  of  those   Cliris-; 
tians  who  hold  substantially  the  fore- 
going views  of  the  Millenium  cannot 
1)0  computed  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  but  from  the  writings  of  distiu-. 
guislied  divines,  both  in  the  European , 
and  American  churches,  we  are  war-' 
ranted   in   estimating  their  number  at 
many    thousands    already;  and   accor-i 
(liiii::  to  tlie  sure  word  of  proph(H y,  we 


lu'll    v/ill   be    c:ist  into  llie  i  aru    led  U)  brlieve    tliat  tlie    tiiii»;   is  at 


lake  (}['  lire  ami  hriiiistDrie  lor  ever. 

ImimMiiah'iy  upon  tlicst'  linaJ  allot- 
incnts  of  the  riiihtcous  and  the  wicked 
a  lit-ry  sln-ain  will  issue  forth  from  the 
judjjjintMM-llirDue,  uliich  will  set  on  lire 

'  I  lie  d<  e[)  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
spei.'ilily  wrap  in  one  general  conlla- 
irration  every  ])art  of   land   and   ocean 

.  eontaintul    in    lliis    terrestrial    globe  ; 

'  whilst  the  alniosplieric  lioavcns  sliall 
likewise  he  dissolved  with  fervent  heat, 
and  pass  away  with  a  tireat  noise,  ae- 

'  eordinjr   to   the   express   prediction    of 


hand  when  these  views  will  become 
universally  prevalent  tlirou<^houl  the 
habitable  <,dobo. 

For,  accord  in  jT  to  the  rIl'os  of  ilic 
times,  tlie  development  of  most  astouu- 
din«4-  events  in  reference  to  ilie  coming 
of  liie  kiui^dom  of  Goii  are  just  at  liaiui, 
even  at  llie  door.  "Even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus  ! — come  quickly  I"  Amen. 

REFER  l-.NCKS. 

Those  wlui  are  (Ifs iron ><  ofniakinfc  tlicmsrlvos 

nn>n?  minutoiy  arquaintHil  willi  llic  views  of  ihe 

Milh'nariaiis.  an*  aiiuctioiialely  acU  iseil   to   coii- 

j^iill  a  poruMlical  railed  the  •'  J.itcralist/*a  n'jjiib- 


(Jod  l)N  the  mouth  of  the  Aposth;  Peter.  |  lua'ion  of  the  works  of  many  of  the  ma>ier'>iM- 

In    this    process   the    eartli    will    be  j  riis  ofLuropt! ;  ami  we  would  uU-o  ictor  tlniii  to 

ihorounhlv  purilitMl  from  all   the  i)ollu-    i>r-  *"e(»r«ft;  Dmr.eld  on  "  Trophrc y,"  and  l.i> ; 

1-    '•  1  ii*     *       I-    4i       1  n'plv  to  rroffssor  Slewart  of  Amlovrr;  IJi-lion 

lions    ot   sin,    and    everv    eilect   ol    the  '  i.'  ; ..  .,^^. ..,  .  ,.     n,  ,.l.  ..r;  i„         .i     .  \f  i     ' 

•  •         ,  iH'n.-'liaw  and  Dr.  ortcKeiiridgi?  on  iJi«' *' .Millrij- 

curse  conse(]nent  upon  mnn  s  apostacy  ;  ^  i,„„  ;''  K^.v.  yu.  SJ.inK'aiJ  oti  ili,.  -  A-e  of  ihe 
and  a  new  eiirth  and  new  heavens  will  ■  World;"  lirv.  John  l.dlie  on  "Tlie  lVr;)oliniy 
arise,   ])lioni.\-like,  from   the   ashes  of'»''^''*'   ';=''1»»  ;*' -J"*'^'^' J""«=' on - 
1,1  1  .•-•   ,    .1  1  1  tcrpreted  Lil«'rally.    Ac;  Kev.  Mr.  liasn-i.v  on 

iho  old  more    I.eautilul     ban  ever,  and  |  „.,;  ..  ,.,„„•„,.,  „]•  ^.j.,;,,  ...  ,.,„,,  ^.„,^.^  ,^j„;,^^.^, 

in  w  hich  sliall  dwell  righteousness  lor  '  woihs  on  llus  dcli-^'lilful  and  nnpoiKii;i  snlijtci.    ' 
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This  splendid  and  highly  interesting  work  contains  original  histories  of  the  rise,  and 
progress,  faith,  and  practice,  localities,  and  statistics  of 

50  RELIGIOUS  DfiNOMIHATIOlirS, 
Written  expressly  for  the  work,  by  as  many  eminent  and  distinguished  men,  belonging 
to  the  respective  denominations.     It  is  likewise  handsomely  embKclished  with 
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of  leading  men,  identified  with  the  different  leading  persuasions. 

PRICE  ^BP  PER  COPY. 
A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  traveling  agents,  who  buy  for  cash  and  canvaM 
thoroughly. 


RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    WORK. 


HitTORT  OF  50  RsLioions  Denominations. — 
The  design  and  object  of  tbU  book  b  commendable. 
Iia  plan  it  intelligent,  comprehensive  and  impartial. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  volume  of  great  value  in  the 
etiimatioti  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Religions 
History  of  the  United  States. 

C.  W.  8CHAEFFER. 

Fastor  of  the  Ev,  Lutheran  Church,  Harruhurg. 

I  have  looked  over  the  *'  Histort  of  all  Reli- 
gious Denominations  in  the  United  States,  by 
Professors  and  Ministers,"  and  fonnd  the  article  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chan'h,  by  Professor  W.  J. 
Walters,  as  far  as  it  soes,  a  faithful  exponent  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  and  discipline.  The  entire  work  is 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  most  authentic  and 
attractive  form,  and  exhibits  a  practical  commentary 
on  the  facility  ond  confidence  with  which  the  most 
various  and  conflicting  theories  can  be  deduced  from 
tbefiible.  J.  B.  PURCELL, 

BtMkdip  of  Cmdmnrnti, 

The  History  of  Denominations— Is  a  book 
much  needed,  and  will  supply  a  lack  lon^  felt  in  the 
community.  The  statements  being  furnished  direct- 
ly  by  distinguished  persona  in  the  several  churches 
represented,  must  be  correct,  if  there  be  truth  in 
human  testimony.  I  therefore  wish  you  ffrest  mic- 
ccss  in  your  enterprise.  A.  ATwOOD, 

Pattorofthe  MetkodUt  E.  Ckmrdk,  HarrUhurg. 

History  of  Denominations.—!  believe  this 
work  will  be  interesting  to  all  such  as  wish  to  de- 
rive a  correct  knowledge  of  the  variooa  denomina- 
tions, they  being,  in  this  work,  all  permitted  to 
•peak  for  themselves. 

DAVID  WINTERS, 
PtUr  ^f  G§rmam  Erfltmtd  Ctefel»  Ihgtm^  OkU, 


I  concar  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winters  in  the  opia- 
ion  which  he  has  expressed  with  regard  to  ibe 
''History  of  Denominations/'  and  would  recom- 
mend it  as  an  impartial  and  useful  book. 

J.  W.  HALL, 
Pa§tor  of  the  3d  etreet  Presbyterian  CkmrdL 

History  of  Denominations. — In  this  beaatiftil 
octavo  of  600  pages,  are  50  original  historiee  of  SO 
different  religions  persuasions,  each  one  of  wbick 
has  been  written  by  some  intelligent  and  dietui- 
ffuished  member  of  the  community.  It  is,  thoo- 
Fore,  authentic  in  the  highest  degree,  as  fsr  is  it 
goes.    It  gives  their  history,  their  peculisr  and  their 

Seneral  views;  end  frequently  a  portion  of  the  evi* 
ence  on  which  they  rest — it  gives  iheir  ststtsties  m 
far  as  they  could  be  collected ;  and  is,  therefbra, 
worthy  of  a  pisce  in  everv  library  of  a  religioee  or 
ecclesMStic  character.       ALEX.  CAMPBELL. 
PreeidetU  of  Bethany  Cs<%«. 

John  F.  Immanuel  Tafel,  D.  D.,  Librariao  ofi 
the  University  of  Tuebingen,  spesking  of  the  get- 
ral  merits  of  the  work  ssys:  **  Die  Tusammenset* 
sung  eines  solchen  Werkes  war  gewise  eio  eekr 
guter  Gedanke.'*  i.  e.  *'The  compiling  of  iMii  • 
work  was  certainly  a  very  ^ood  idea.'* 

Nothing  could  be  more  foir  than  this,  letttng  tvfif 
denomination  tell  its  own  story ;  and,  so  fiir  es  ov 
knowledge  extends,  the  Editor  of  the  work  has 
evinced  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  the 
iotegrity  in  carrying  its  plan  out. 


It  gives  ae  much  pleasore  to  express  our  eeailMI 
:peetetions,  that  the  poblisher  will  pnidvee  mwrnik- 
bieh  will  deeerve  end  receive  a  wide  tMnil 


expectations, 
which  wUI 
dreahMioM,  tad  long 


approbai 

^.  caoj 


i^H 


Winebbennbr's  Fcbucatioks. 
OPINIONS  AND  NOTICES  OF   THE  PRESS. 


Hi*isry  ^  tkt  Ffligioitr  PtnaminotuMt  in  tke 
tittd  StttUw.  ^-  Couiainine  Butlienti^  mccoumib 
ihv  rt«fl  Hitd  proere«.  fahh  and  pr^c^jce,  1i>c«1ujob 

I  ■ritiitire,  of  loc  diiTereni  persuasions;  written 
^r*3*lf  (oi  (be  wofkt  by  fifiy-ihrM  omineni  wu- 
tt^  beloiigWitt  tn  iha  reffpflcLirtf  denomitiiLrians, 
ibUahtfd  by  Johji  Wiu^broanerr  V.  D^  M.^  Hv- 
bnrg,  Pn^ 
The  publisher  of  thii  work  deAcrr^s  gttn  pniM 

tb«  vBbr(  to  pr«B«Tit,  at  one  view,  «nd  in  a  nar- 
ir  fompua^  a  M^iory  of  all  the  r«U^i<jus  denami- 
ions.  Kr;  his  aerured  articleA  Trom  the  pcn^  of 
tinent  Dirinefl  and  niemUcrs  of  the  diiTerent  dc- 
minfttioDflt  u  t^r  is  poasible,  Tbs  pLao  is  an  ad* 
tMk  oDe^     We  iLUcerely  bop«  that  this  worL 

II  »f:urt  a  wide  circulation  amoug  t\i  damimiiia- 
04^ — Chrittian  Chr^tiicU. 

JTiiUry  of  DgmnntHatUrtt^—li  wa»  *  happy 
)ught  that  led  lo  the  production  of  the  prflstini 
^jrk.  That  each  denotninarioti  of  Cbriatlflrif) 
«bould  be  represenicd  by  Buitic  prominent  memUer 
of  iia  own  body,  leljjng  their  own  utory  in  Their  own 
word*,  waa  so  important  idaa  ;  and  if  a  judicioua 
pBlectian  of  writers  has  been  made,  the  reauU  must 
ho  a  work,  which,  for  fnirnpss,  fu]hi«4d,  at)d  ac^u- 
racy»  ia  whbout  a  pirailcf.  We  btlievc  tho  work  lo 
he  a*  well  ejiecuted  as  happjJy  conceited. — and  that, 
considering  ihe  ftUthoritaTire  nature  of  its  eontetita^ 
it  will  be  found  a  moat  valuable  cimtrJbution  towirdv 
the  ttili^iotis  hifttory  of  the  couTitry."—CAt*r£A  Kc- 
^ieitt  Nta  Hiivrtij  CouUfcticut,  by  Ur.  A .  S-Chapin. 

BUttirjf  e/  t^r  Hfligiffui  Dtnominatioiu  at  pr** 
ieftf  aiiting  in  the  United  Stafet* — CnnTaming 
Uithentjc  accounta  of  Iheir  Rise,  Progre^,  Stati#^ 
ticB,  Docrrineji  written  eipreaaly  for  the  worka 
by  eminent  Theological  Prufe5«»ra,  MinJa^etaT  and 
Lay-tnembera  of  ihe  respective  denunninatiiinS' 

The  title  ejcpresses  the  characEer  of  the  work.  In 
looking  over  tlie  volume^  it  appears  to  us  that  (he 
writer*  generally  have  diaphytd  much  research  and 
•bilitj  in  their  articles,  and  making  a  very  natural 
tUowance  for  their  partialities  thevhave>  weahoutd 
judge,  given  very  lair  arcourjls.  Th*  account  of  the, 
Prflahyicrion  Chitrch  [Old  Schoolj  is  prepared  by  J, 
M.  Kr*h»>  D.  D  -H  of  New  y^rk,  ann  i*  we!i  execu- 
ted, evinctog  attention  and  fabor  on  the  part  of  th? 
writer.  W«are  pleased  that  the  duty  wsp  eniruAted 
to  such  abte  bands.  The  history  of  the  Nftw  SchouL 
Preabyterian  ChtJTch  ia  writien  by  Joel  Parker^  D. 
D.,  of  Philadelphia,  He  goea  orer  much  the  same 
STOund  vt'nU  ihe  preceding,  but  viewed  with  a  differ- 
ent eye.  The  article  is  akiJfuKy  drawn  up.  We 
regard  the  volume  as  valuable  in  ite  delaile.  and  b« 
ihe  best  reference  book  for  information,  on  the  sub- 
ject ireated,  that  we  posseae. —  Tht  FrethyUrian* 

liittory  of  all  ReHgiaut  Dm<nninati^nt  in  the 
United  Stat ts. — This  is  a  iarffe  and  handsome  voU 
umCf  very  neatly  printed,  ano  bound  in  subatantial 
•ltd  Bxct^llent  style.  As  a  coniprehenaive  history 
of  the  Religioue  Denominations  in  our  country,  and 
Ma  book  of  reference  on  all  questions  connected 
with  their  origin,  doctrinal  semiments.  governmenr, 
and  numbers,  it  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  valu^ 
^  abia  work*  It  occupies  a  place — a  wtmnm-^in  our 
'  raligtOtti  literature^  tor  which  there  is  tio  aubstitute. 
And  w  there  are  very  many  who  desire  (he  informa- 
tion it  contains,  it  will  receive,  we  ptEisume,  ao  ax- 
tcnaive  patronage* — Chfistian  Obtervcr. 

Hitttrf  €/iiU  ihe  Eeligioiu  27ciunxjutJwiu,^We 


faeve  not  had  lima  to  enter  into  a  clo«e*  critieat  a* 
aminatton  of  the  work,  but  so  far  as  revpecia  out  ova 
reUgioua  society  ihere  can  be  no  cauae  of  comp'^tot, 
thu  port  haviuf  been  prepared  for  (he  occafion  by  i 
competent  hand,  one  of  oar  own  members,  and,  at 
we  understand,  obtained  the  aancfioo  of  otir  Meetiag 
for  Sufferings,  previous  to  being  forwarded  for  pnk- 
Ucaiion* — Tht  frind. 

New  Work*— j4   Hittoiy  ef  tht  Rditint  Dt- 

iutatriatiant  in  the  United  StaU4. — The  plsn  of  thif 
work  ^Tes  it  moch  super iority  over  moet  orhtis  of 
ihe  kind,  and  guards  it  from  the  injoriotis  cirirt- 
lurea  with  which  they  abound.  The  iftvi*  of  each 
ffect  ia  ^ven  by  one  of  tia  own  tneinb«rst  and  rniy 
be  presumed  to  pn'sent,  in  d  fevorable  light,  ^1k 
gruundfl  on  which  each  pbci^s  its  rrliance.  Belipi- 
ing,  as  we  do,  ihat  the  barriers  of  separation  heM 
up  between  the  diiTtTcni  rehgiou«  denominatwai  sad 
the  cone^qnent  ignoiancB  of  each  others  convictiuiu, 
are  the  unfortunate  cau»ea  of  much  of  the  prejudice 
and  animosiiy  now,  and  heteiofore  dieting  in  pro- 
fefaing  Christendom,  we  look  with  saiitfacnoi)  on 
every  new  facility  tor  bcromi! 
with  each  other — and  we  are 


every  new  facility  tor  bcroming  better  atquiintal 
with  each  other — and  we  are  glad  to  find,  frdqi  t 
haety  glance  at  ibe  coni«nis  oT  ihia  book,  thit  jw 


many  of  ihe  wrinjrs  seem  willing  to  let  (be  puWic 
judge  cf  their  principlijs  witboot  attempting  to  appro- 
priate to  themsetvea  merit,  ai  tbe  espense  ofoiMia* 
Both  dirieiona  of  the  society  of  Frienda  are  f*prt^ 
**nied^-oure  by  Dr.  Gibbona,  the  other  by  Toot. 
Evans^ — Frltndg*  W^akly  InteWg^wer. 

Rijtvry  of  tht  Religitmt  Dtntrmirtatuint  atpretrtl 
tJiMtiitg  in  the  Vftittd  States. — Wc  esie*m  this 
volume  aa  an  eiceedmgly  valuable  accea^jon  to  tbt 
ecclpciaerieel  literature  of  our  country.  As  a  book 
of  refr  renre  in  relmion  to  the  hietory,  doeirinpA  W 
firaristios  of  theTi^ltgioua  denominations  in  iheUnti^ 
States,  it  is  decidedly  the  beet  that  has  bevn  preRtn- 
ted  to  the  American  public, — Litthtran  Obtervtf, 

Jlintory  o/the  Reli^iovr  D^ominatifffir  at prttnl 
twitting  in  the  United  Stattt,- — Of  the  greii  "d- 
venicnce  and  unJiTy  in  some  respects  of  a  work  liie 
this,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and  if  iidwtcot 
please  every  body,  the  fault  is  certainly  not  iht  pro- 
jector* a,  who  "  h^a  done  hia  part  in  giving  each  i^rt 
an  opporinniiy  of  leUing  iia  own  aiory,  and  tn  iti 
own  way/^--Joiirtcr  ^  the  CtQtt,  ait  Epiioipd 
paper^ 

History  of  iht.  Mfli^iout  i?fiuiiiinaftffna,-'Tht 
<rompiler  of  ihi^  history  could  not  have  perforitied  i 
better  5ervice  to  the  religinua  commoniiy*  li  61b  « 
chasm  which  has  long  remained  open,  tt  occuf^iei 
a  field  of  inquiry  and  usefulnesa  that  haa  era  thii 
been  destitute.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  ia  invalu^ 
able,  and  we  now  possess  a  volume  which  enibLed 
ua  to  ejiamine  the  history  and  creede  of  all  the 
known  denomtnaiJona  of  Chriatinns  in  this  country 
at  a  single  glance,  without  havmg  to  consult  ud 
pore  over  various  authors,  and  pifzzle  our  brsinf  to 
know  wheri)  or  bow  we  shall  obtain  a  true  accoitnt 
of  ihia,  ihat,  or  the  other  aect.  We  have  not  a  tin- 
gle doubt  but  that  ihia  work,  by  tta  ready  eale,  yt\A 
soon  run  through  aaveral  edition*.'— Ere ry  chriaiiaa 
fnmily  ahould  bare  a  copy.— £<liifer  tf  tht  Buptiti 
E^ctfTd. 


Ttiftor^  of  all  the  Rtligijui*  Dtn^mUn^tion*  in  il* 

United  Statf^.-^'lhn  is  an  octavo  volume  of  600 
pagest  preaenting  the  various  Religious  Denoatiua^ 


Wikebrenner's  Fdbucatioks* 


tioM  in  tlie  United  Statei  to  the  nnmbtr  of  50  is 
tMr  own  writora  choooe  to  reinreseot  them.  The 
•tttenent  ooncerniDg  Roman  CathoUca  ia  from  the 
pen  of  Profeaaor  W.  Joaeph  Walter,  who,  we  doobt 
not.  hae  gi?en  a  faithful  aketch  of  our  hiatorr  in  the 
Umted  Statea,  and  of  our  real  principlea.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  compiler  is  the  only  jnat  one,  by 
which  the  teneta  ot  the  Tariona  aocietiea  can  be 
known.— ColAoJae  Herald. 

HUUry  of  tha  Rdigwui  Denommatwu.-^Thm 
work  b  made  up  of  articlea  entirely  original,  written 
by  miniatera  and  laymen  of  ▼ariooa  denominations 
in  the  United  Statea,  setting  forth,  in  a  conciae  man- 
ner, the  origin,  doctrinee,  church  government,  and 
statistics,  dtc,  of  the  yarioua  ohurchea  to  which  they 
aeverally  belong.  The  work  will  be  one  of  great 
utility  to  the  inquirer  after  truth. — There  the  reader 
may  hare  at  one  glance  a  concise  view  of  the  entire 
church— he  can  view  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
draw  hia  own  concluaion.  Thia  book  ahould. 
doubtless,  have  a  place  in  every  man's  library,  and 
should  be  regarded  aa  a  atandara  Eedetiastieal  Die^ 
titmmry.  WILLIAM  HANBY, 

Editor  of  Ike  RdigumM  TeUicepe. 


Smolwed,  That  wo  raeommend  the  "  ITtsfeiy  ^ 
Demmnimatumst"  to  our  ehoreh  nemben  ae  a  wok 
worthy  a  place  in  their  librariee,  aa  contataing  a 
fair,  tnongh  not  fnll»  repreaentation  of  the  origin^ 
doctrine,  diseipline,  statistics,  &c.,  of  onr  ehnrefa. 
Ext,  from  tk§  MimUei  ^  tk§  Scioto  Cottferoi^  ^ 
th9  Uniiod  Brethren  in  Ckriet,  ^ 

Hittorf  ef  2>«iioaiMatfon«.— This  invaluable  work 
embraoea  a  Hiatory  of  all  the  Religiooa  Denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States.  A  work  like  thie  re- 
quires no  commendation  from  us ;  the  contributors 
are  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  Divinee  in  the 
land,  and  present  a  auffident  guarantee  that  publie 
enectation  will  not  be  disappointed. — L.  C.  LE- 
VIN, Editor  tfike  Dmly  Sun. 


History  of  Pefiomtaaftoa*.— Thia  work  ia  a  good 
one,  and  will  doubtleea  do  much  toward  making  the 
eentimenta  of  each  aect  more  generally  and  more 
correctly  known.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a 
Btandarid  work,  and  ehemld  be  in  everjr  theolcgical 
atudent'a  library.— J5«.  coir,  qf  the  Chriotian  Meo* 
Monger. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS. 


I  APPRO VB  heartily  of  your  intended  publication. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  ita  suceees.  It  ought  to 
succeed  certainly.  E.  YEATES  REESE. 

I  think  your  plan  a  judtciouB  one,  of  having  the 
account  of  each  denommation  written  by  one  of  its 
own  members.  JARED  SPARKS. 

I  hope  you  will  succeed  well  in  the  second  edition 
of  your  history.    No  work  could  possibly  be  more 


desirable  to  me  than  the  one  yon  contemplate  pub- 
lishing.   We  are  in  want  of  such  a  work,  and  hun- 
dreds can  be  aold.    I  wish  you  much  success  in 
circulating  it.    I  will  do  aU  in  my  power  for  yon. 
ISAAC  liTWALTER, 

I  am  muchgratified  to  hear  of  your  enterprise,  to 
present  The  Whole  Church  of  the  United  Statee  fimn 
authentic  aources.    A  work  much  needed. 

W.  M.  FAHNESTOCK. 


THE  WANDERING  SOUL. 

This  work  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  compriaes  a  highly  intereating  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD,  in  catechetical  form— from  the  creation  down  to  the  distruction  of  Jerusalem;  embracing  a 
period  of  more  than  4000  years.  Third  Improved  Edition,  with  engravinga,  504  pagee.  Duodecimo, 
Price  75  Cents. 


POPULAR    TREATISE 

ON 

RBaBNBRATION, 

CoNTAiKiNo  the  substance  of  a  aeries  of  practical  aermons,  ahowing,— 1.  What  regeneration  is  not 
2.  The  nature  and  propertiea  of  regeneration.  3.  The  causes  of  regeneration.  4.  The  iocondusiva  avi> 
dences  of  regeneration.  5.  The  conclusive  evidencee  of  regeneratkm.  6.  The  neoeaaity  of  regeneiatioB 
from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  7.  The  neceaaity  of  regeneration  firom  the  nature  of  thinga,  864  pagea,  IBar 
Price  50  Cents. 


/ 


Winebrenner's  Publications.  5 

GERMAN  HYMN  BOOK. 

Containing  a  large  collection  of  choice  Hymns,  original  and  selected,  for  the  nae  of  Charchea  and 
Social  Meetings.    32  mo.    Price  75  Cents. 

yiEW^OF^THE^CHURCH. 

IN  ENGLISH  AND   GERMAN. 

This  work  containp  a  brief  view  of  the  Formation,  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  God, 
By  J.  Winebrenner,  V.  D.  M.    18  mo.    Price  371  Cents. 

A   HimDRED^imRS   ALMANAC. 

IN   GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH. 

This  u  a  Centary  Almanac,  or  a  Almanac  for  100  years,  being  from  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ  of 
1799  to  1899.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  interesting  information, — showing  the  various  and 
wonderful  operations  of  the  Signs  and  Planets,  and  other  celestial  Constellations,  on  the  bodies  of  men, 
Ac. ;  together  with  various  other  useful  tables  and  astronomical  knowledge.    Price  25  Cents. 

COMPREHENSIYE   SUMMARY 

OF 

UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

With  a  Biogrophy  of  Distinguished  Persons,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time  :  to  which 
is  sppendcd  an  epitome  of  Heathen  Mythology,  Natural  Philosophy,  General  Astronojny»  and  Physi- 
ology. Adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Scboold  and  the  General  Reader.  Published  by  Joseph 
Mogridge,  Philadelphia. 

J.   H.  BAMBERSGER'S   JOURNAL. 

This  work  contains  the  Journal  of  J.  H.  Bambersger  for  five  years,  with  an  APPENDIX  of  miscella- 
neous pieces.    18  mo.    Price  50  Cents. 

ALSO,  THE  FOLLOWING   WORKS : 

1.  THE  ALMOST  CHRISTIAN,  in  German Price  25  Cantfc 

2.  Baxter  on  Conversion,       ••  85  " 

3.  Fuller  on  Backsliding,        20  " 

4.  The  Stolen  Child W      " 

5.  Harn  on  Feet  washing,  ...» 25  " 

6.  The  young  Christian's  Guide, 25  «• 

7.  Lyceum  Spelling  Book 15  " 

8.  Sermons  and  Tracts — from  2  to  6  Cents  per  copy. 

DBPOSITORIBS. 

9^  These  works  will  be  found  for  Ssle  st  the  following  places,  viz :  Miller  &  Barlock,  ArlisMi 
Bui'ding,  in  4  h  Street,  between  Market  &  Cheanut  Streets,  Philadelphia  :  W.  A.  Leary  &  Co.,  No. 
138  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia:  George  P.  PutnAm  No.  151  Broadway,  N.  Y.  WatfOii  U 
Williiros.  No.  If6  Broadway, St.  Louis,  Mo. :  J.  A.  db  N.  P.  JamM,  Walnvt  Stieei,  CimrinMfi, OUot 
Sarah  Sodler,  Alleshany  City,  Pa. :  J.  P.  Wiaebrtnner,  WooMer,  Ohio  i  Mr.  8t«wtrd,  Hegi— w^ 
Md.  I    Spangler  &  Brother*  Laneaitcr»  Pa. 


